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'  Natnte'i  matt  tecret  itepi 
He,  fike  her  iludow,  tiu  panned  where'er 
The  red  volcaoo  oveicano^es 
lit  fields  of  mow  ud  pinnacles  of  ice 
With  boning  nnoke ;  or  whoe  the  sUny  domet 
Of  diamond  and  of  gold  expand  above 
Nmnberleu  and  ii 
Frequent  with  ojittl  o 
Of  pearl,  and  fluBau  mdliBt  with  chiyiolite. 
Nor  had  that  tcene  of  ampler  mjertf 
Than  genu  or  gold — the  var^ng  roof  of  KeaTea 
And  the  green  eaiOi— Jort  fn  hi*  heart  its  claiini 
To  love  and  wonder.' 

Shkllxy'b  a 


PREFACE 

TO 

THE  SECOND   EDITION. 


Soon  after  the  pablication  of  the  first  edition  of  my  '  Life  of 
Ttaner/  I  iec«tved  a  kind  letter  from  Mr.  Ruskin,  dated 
Locenie,  December  a,  iS6i,  which  contained  the  following 
pcssage : — *  I  have  just  received  and  am  reading  your  book 
with  deep  inteieit  I  am  much  gratified  by  the  view  you  have 
taken  and  give  (rf  Tamer.  It  is  quite  what  I  hoped.  What 
beautiiul  things  you  have  discovered  about  him !  Thank  you 
for  your  courteous  and  fitr  too  Qattering  references  to  me.' 

When  my  volumea  made  their  appeftrance,  a  certain 
sense  of  irritation  and  disappointment  diSiised  itself  through 
tiie  artist  worid.  The  younger  and  more  passionate  ad- 
mirers of  the  painter  were  mortified  at  discovering  that,  after 
all,  their  demi-god  was  only  a  Httle,  ignoble  man,  with 
sordid  views  and  km  tastes,  who  lived  the  life  of  a  soured 
miser  and  suspidout  reduae.  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  had  long 
before  spread  the  notion  that  genius  necessarily  implied  both 
moral  and  intellectual  perfection;  and  Turner's  more  intimate 
ftienda  were  indignant  with  me  for  having  exposed  all  those 
mall  frailties  whicb  the  polite  biographers  of  fifty  years  ago 
oed  io  discreetly  to  suppress.    They  talked  of  me  a^  of  a 
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brutal  undertaker,  who  tears  the  shroud  with  cruel  indifference 
from  the  body  of  the  dead  man.  They  compared  me  to  the 
careless  embalmer  who,  without  waiting  for  the  spices,  stuffs 
the  corpse  with  bitter  herbs.  Several  of  the  reviewers  com- 
plained that  I  had  set  forth  a  most  unsatisfactory  and  unhappy 
man,  bare  and  unsoftened  in  the  blaze  of  day.  They  said  I 
had  exposed  to  the  strongest  light,  '  a  figure  only  adapted  for 
twilight  and  the  shadows;  an  unhappy  soul,  whom  common 
charity  is  content  to  accept  as  a  great  painter  without  special 
enquiry  into  his  character,  but  whom  the  cruelty  of  friends 
forces  forth  into  public  ignominy  by  way  of  proving  his  right, 
had  not  circumstances  forbidden,  to  take  his  place  among  the 
greatest  of  men.' 

The  marvellous  combination  of  such  a  genius  with  such  a 
nature  it  was  my  duty,  as  a  man  of  truth,  to  record;  and  I  did 
so  very  imperfectly,  no  diaries  or  journals  of  the  painter's 
having  been  preserved ;  many  of  his  old  friends  refusing  to 
furnish  me  with  any  &cts  that  revealed  the  darker  side  of  his 
character,  and  others  declining  to  give  me  any  assistance  at  all 
With  the  aid,  however,  of  his  surviving  engravers,  who  did  not 
love  him  sufficiently  to  conceal  the  bitter  truth,  of  the  great 
pile  of  his  sketch-books  which  Mr.  Ruskin  allowed  me  carefully 
to  examine  before  they  were  thrown  open  to  the  world,  and  of 
some  scattered  letters  which  good  fortune  directed  into  my 
hands,  reinforced  by  the  assistance  of  a  few  of  his  intimate 
friends  who  loved  truth  too  well  to  conceal  either  good  or  bad, 
I  was  enabled  by  degrees  to  piece  together  a  memoir,  of  which 
the  present  is  a  revised  and  considerably  enlarged  edition. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  account  for  this  strange  combination  of 
genius  and  baseness,  of  divine  insight  and  contracted  souL  As 
I  look  back  upon  him,  now  standing  among  the  Alp  peaks,  and 
now  watching  a  sunset  on  the  Mediterranean,  he  seems  to  me 
like  a  crippled  giant,  who  has  the  head  of  Apollo  with  die 
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fonn  of  Thersites.  He  wanders  through  Italy  with  an  eye  as 
capable  as  Byron's  to  pierce  through  the  beauties  of  Nature;  he 
returns  home  to  grind  down  his  engravers,  and  to  play  shuffling 
tricks  with  the  impressions  of  his  *  Liber  Studiorum.'  He  rakes 
together  wealth,  which  he  at  the  same  dn^e  allows  to  crumble 
to  dust  around  him.  He  endeavours  to  retrieve  the  selfish  sins 
of  a  solitary  and  unhappy  life  by  founding  a  charity  of  which 
his  own  wilfulness  mars  the  accomplishment  Was  it  some 
grain  of  his  mother's  insanity  that  tainted  this  great  genius  ? 
And  might  not  a  healthier  life  have  directed  this  remarkable 
but  distorted  man  to  nobler  ambition  and  higher  aims?  Who 
knows?  All  we  have  been  able  to  do  is  to  show  him  by 
glimpses  during  the  several  stages  of  his  career.  What  he  saw, 
and  what  he  felt,  his  own  works  show  best  .  His  poetry  in 
many  respects  resembles  that  of  Byron,  his  contemporary.  It 
was  passionate,  emotional,  epical  Though  really  the  founder 
of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school,  he  did  not  often,  except  for  study 
and  note-taking,  condescend  to  minute  and  loving  detail.  His 
sight  was  keen  and  iai  reaching;  he  was  fond  of  panoramic 
effects.  Anxious  to  give  the  British  public  a  vivid  conception 
of  great  European  scenes,  he  visited  the  Continent  which  war 
had  long  closed  to  us.  He  went  to  the  Pass  of  St,  Gk>thard, 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  St  Peter's,  the  Louvre,  the  central  points 
of  the  Rhine,  Waterloo,  and  Mont  Blana  He  did  not  stop  for 
days  before  an  oak  stump  or  Gothic  doorway.  He  was  eager 
to  seize  the  regalia  of  Nature,  leaving  others  to  pick  up  the 
scattered  jewels.  Photography  had  not  yet  come  to  rival  the 
microscope,  and  to  compel  us  to  examine  the  pores  and  texture 
of  everything  to  which  it  was  applied.  It  b  Byron's  swift,  far- 
reaching  poetry  which  inspired  Turner's  pictures,  and  not 
Browning's.  His  works  of  pure  invention,  such  as  the  *  Poly- 
phemus,' and  many  studies  in  the  '  liber,'  were  inspired  by  the 
small  classicism  of  the  studios  of  his  early  days,  and  have 
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nothing  in  common  with  the  mediaevalism  of  the  present  age 
The  spirit  of  his  own  time  animated  Turner  profoundly.  The 
omnipotency  of  Napoleon,  and  his  headlong  £all,  are  both  re- 
corded by  his  hand.  It  was  places  long  shut  to  us  that  he  was 
so  eager  to  visit  He  stops  with  regret  to  watch  the  old  battle- 
ship towed  to  its  last  moorings.  Like  a  true  Englishman,  he 
loved  to  show  our  sailors  wrestling  with  the  sea  in  all  its  moods. 
He  was  the  first  of  our  painters  to  invest  a  railway  train  with 
poetry,  as  he  likewise  was  the  first  to  invest  our  voyages  of 
Arctic  discovery  with  mystery  and  fascination. 

Above  all  things,  we  derive  one  especial  good  from  Turner. 
He  first  did  for  England  what  Sir  Walter  had  done  for  Scotland. 
In  youth,  shut  out  by  war  from  continental  travel,  he,  earliest  of 
all  English  landscape-painters,  grasped  the  full  beauty  of  Eng- 
lish scenery,  and  tempted  us  to  home  exploration.  It  was  he 
who  first  set  before  the  eyes  of  rich  and  restless  people  the 
beauty  of  Yorkshire  Wold  and  Devonshire  coast  He  ex- 
plored England  as  if  it  was  an  unknown  country,  and  proved 
that  Dutch  meadows  and  Venetian  palaces  were  not  indispen- 
sable to  fbnn  landscapes  of  the  highest  merit. 

If  biography  is  to  consist,  as  it  too  often  does,  of  imdis- 
guised  eulogy  such  as  could  only  flow  from  the  pen  of  an  en- 
raptured executor;  if  it  is  to  be  a  garish  picture  without  shadow; 
if  it  is  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  human  nature  by  suppress- 
ing all  that  is  painful,  incongruous,  or  inconsistent;  if  it  is  to 
be  no  truer  than  a  funeral  sermon,  or  more  reliable  than  one  of 
the  tulsome  dedications  of  the  last  century,  then  can  no  honest 
man  condescend  to  write  biographies.  In  that  event  they  must 
be  left  to  the  hireling,  the  parasite,  and  the  toady  to  win  fit>m 
diem  what  reputation  may  be  possible. 

In  the  present  edition  are  incorporated  sixteen  previously 
unpublished  letters  of  Turner  to  his  engravers,  and  numerous 
anecdotes  respecting  the  great  artist;  and  the  Appendix  has 
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been  enlatged  by  the  addition  of  the  record  of  fourteen  years' 
■ales  of  his  pictuies.  Cancelling  repetitions,  and  reconciling 
apparent  contradictions,  I  have  endeavoured  to  tell  the  story 
of  his  life  more  simply  and  consecutively. 

Walter  Thorkbury. 


NOTK. — The  ule-prices  of  Tumei's  pictures  named  in  this 
book  are  those  of  1876  and  earlier ;  but  since  this  volume  was 
prepared  for  the  press  by  Mr.  Thombury,  both  paintings  and 
drnwings  by  Turner  have  risen  very  considerably  in  value.  Some 
of  the  collections,  too,  named  in  the  Appendix  have  been  dispersed 
or  have  changed  hands;  whilst  many  other  [ucttues,  not  named 
there,  have  come  into  the  market. 
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PREFACE 

ro 
THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


Sous  four  yeaiB  sgo,  when  the  desire  to  write  a  life  of  Tumei 
first  entered  my  mind,  I  detertnincd  to  take  no  steps  in  such  a 
scheme  till  I  had  ascertained  whether  Mr.  Ruskin  might  not 
himself  have  tome  iDtentioD  of  one  day  becoming  the  biogra^^er 
of  that  great  painter  whose  genius  he  had  done  so  much  to  illus- 
trate. In  answer  to  my  letter  of  enquiry,  Mr.  Ruskin  replied 
diat  he  had  no  intentioa  of  writing  a  life  of  Turner,  but  that  he 
should  much  rejoice  in  my  doing  so,  and  would  give  me  all  the 
help  he  could.  His  admonition  was  : — '  Fix  at  the  beginning 
the  following  main  characteristics  of  Turner  in  your  mind,  as 
the  keys  to  the  secret  of  all  he  sud  and  did: — 

VprigAinas. 

Gemavsity. 

Tatdtnuss  of  heart  (extreme). 

AnsuaHiy. 

OMimuy.  (extreme). 

Irr&abiHfy. 

InJideHfy. 
And  be  sm«  that  he  knew  his  own  power,  and  felt  himself  utterly 
alone  in  the  world  fiova.  its  not  being  understood.     Don't  tiy  to 
mask  the  dark  side.    .    .    . 

'Yours  most  truly, 

'J.  RUSKIM.' 
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Encouraged  by  this  certainty  that  I  was  neither  trespassing 
nor  interfering  with  anyone,  I  at  once  set  to  work  steadily  and 
quietly,  letting  no  day  pass  by  without  some  search  for  materialsi 
some  noting  down  of  traditions,  some  visit  to  Turner's  old 
friends  ;  and  resolved  not  to  complete  my  book,  however  long 
it  might  take  me,  until  I  had  collected  all  that  patience  and  en- 
thusiasm could  enable  me  to  gather  together. 

Through  Mr.  Ruskin's  kind  aid  I  became  acquainted  one  by 
one  with  all  Turner's  executors;  and  letters  of  enquiry  made  me 
known  to  most  of  the  English  collectors  of  Turner  pictures, 
water-colour  drawings,  etchings,  engravings,  and  proofs.  The 
two  or  three  noblemen  who  alone  of  their  wealthy  order  patro- 
nised the  painter  when  living,  readily  and  courteously  communi- 
cated what  information  they  could.  From  Tinner's  Mends  (all  of 
whom  truly  loved  his  memory)  I  met  with  kindness  and  con- 
sideration. They  kept  nothing  from  me;  they  ransacked  their 
memories;  they  searched  for  old  letters;  they  established  old 
dates;  they  read  over  to  me  old  diaries  and  old  note-books. 
Bound  to  me  by  the  same  sjonpathy,  they  aided  me  without  one 
selfish  or  envious  thought  Mr.  Ruskin  gave  me  a  chart  to  steer 
by — all  he  could  do;  for  of  Turner's  personal  history  I  found  he 
knew  little. 

First  and  foremost,  I  have  to  thank  that  greatest  of  all  dead 
or  living  writers  on  Art,  for  his  memoranda,  more  especially  for 
his  kind  permission  to  let  me  examine  and  take  notes  at  my 
leisure  of  the  many  hundred  sketch-books  lefl  by  Turner  to  the 
nation,  and  for  a  quiet  inspection  of  the  best  of  the  twenty 
thousand  sketches  found  in  the  trunks,  chests,  and  portfolios  of 
their  great  hoarder. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Trimmer  (eldest  son  of  the  artist's  oldest 
executor^  of  Marston  on  Bere,  Staffordshire)  I  also  have  to 
warmly  and  especially  thank  for  a  MS.  volume  of  recollections 
of  Turner,  whom  he  had  known  for  forty  years.     I  am  deeply 
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indebted  to  Mr.  G.  Jones,  R.A.,  anotiier  executor,  for  his  MS. 
volume  of  Tarner  reminiscences,  connected  paiticularly  with 
faiB  Mendship  for  Chantrey.  I  have  also  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  Mr.  David  Roberts,  R.A.,  for  several  sheets  of  valuable  anec- 
doteaofhisotdfiiend^aiidtoMr.  J.  Griffiths,  of  Nonrood,  like- 
vise  ao  executor,  for  aUoving  me  to  study  his  laise  collection 
ai  touched  ^toc^  by  Turner,  and  for  furnishing  me  with  a 
unique  and  most  valuable  index  to  all  Turner's  engraved  works, 
an  index  that  cost  Mr.  Stokes,  off  and  on,  some  twenty  years' 
labour. 

I  also  beg  to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  Mr.  H.  C  Munro, 
<rf  Novar,  a  great  Turner  collector,  and  one  of  the  aitisf  s  few 
tom^ofHOHs  de  veyage,  in  funushii^  me  with  all  he  knew,  and 
giving  me  full  access  to  his  matchless  collection  of  Turner's 
water-colour  drawings ;  and  of  Mr.  F.  Dillon,  in  enabling  me  to 
see  his  beautiflil  collection  of  Turner  etchings;  while  last,  not 
least,  I  may  mention  the  great  help  furnished  me  by  that  cele- 
tnated  engraver,  Mr.  John  Pye,  the  owner  of  the  best  extant 
collection  of  the  '  Liber  Studiorum,'  in  almost  every  variety  of 
condition,  and  a  collector  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  all  matters 
relating  to  that  ch^-d'auvre  of  Tnmct's  genius.  Nor  must  I 
forget  to  tender  my  wannest  acknowledgments  to  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr.  K  M.  Ward, 
R.A.,  Messrs.  Bale  and  Smith,  Mr.  Mayall  (the  eminent  pho- 
tographer), Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  and  the  two  executors,  Messra, 
Hardwicke  and  CockerelL  Further,  Mr.  Maib  and  Sir  E. 
Landseerhave  indirectly  fiunished  notes  for  my  book. 

Let  me  also  rerord  my  obligations  to  all  Turner's  en- 
gravers— Messrs.  Goodall,  Cousen,  Le  Keox,  Rawte,  Willmore, 
Armitage,  and  others ;  not  forgetting  Mr.  T-  Lupton,  who 
has  from  the  beginning  taken  a  special  interest  in  the  woii, 
or  Mr.  J.  Wykeham  Ardier,  for  a  valuable  page  or  two  from 
Mrs.  Lance. 
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When  Mr.  Ruskin  first  wrote  to  me  in  encouragement  of 
my  design,  he  admonished  me  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost, 
*  for  those  who  knew  him  when  young  are  dying  daily.'  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  as  yet  much  infonnation  has  been  lost  in 
that  way.  Sir  John  Swinburne  is  dead,  it  is  true;  Mr.  Stokes, 
Turner's  oldest  friend  and  enthusiastic  admirer,  is  also  gone; 
but  the  laborious  catalogues  and  most  of  the  stories  of  the  latter 
have  been  handed  to  me  by  survivors.  The  Stokes  and  Hawkins 
collections  of  the 'Liber  Studiorum,' certainly,  have  gone  to  pieces; 
but  Mr.  Pye's,  even  a  richer  and  fuller  one,  still  remains  intact 
Mr.  Trimmer,  Turner's  preceptor  in  Greek  and  pupil  in  painting, 
also  is  no  more;  but  most  of  his  traditions  have  been  preserved 
for  me  by  his  sons.  Mr.  Wells,  too,  exists  not,  but  some  of  his 
reminiscences  have  been  written  down  for  me  by  his  daughter; 
and  the  recollections  of  Mr.  Charles  Heath  and  Mr.  Charles 
Tiuner,  both  of  whom  were  well  acquainted  with  the  artist, 
survive  in  the  memories  of  others.  Mr.  Lovell  Reeve  has  pre- 
served stories  of  Turner  related  to  him  by  Mr.  Windus,  Mr. 
Leslie,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner;  and  to  Mr.  Womum,  of  the  National 
Gallery,  I  am  indebted  for  several  important  items  of  chronology. 
Thus  I  trust  that  a  kind  Providence  has  allowed  nothing  of  this 
great  man  to  perish  which  might  be  useful  to  a  future  genera- 
tion, either  for  incitement  or  for  warning.  It  is  only  a  Shake- 
speare who  can  afford  to  leave  his  works  behind  him  as  his  sole 
monument 

A  word  in  conclusion  about  my  predecessors  in  Turner 
biography.  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  once  wrote  a  short  memoir; 
but,  if  it  were  not  for  Mr.  Burnett's  most  valuable  remarks 
on  Turner's  art  that  accompanied  it,  it  would  be  almost  value- 
less. Little  else  has  been  printed,  if  we  except  a  short  memoir 
of  Turner  in  an  old  number  of  '  Eraser's  Magazine,'  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Cyrus  Redding;  another  by  Mr.  Alaric  Watts,  and 
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ft  stQl  dtorter  one  in  some  other  joiunal,  for  vhich  Mr.  Wndus, 
td  Tottenluun,  fimiithed  man^  &ct9. 

Mr.  Ruskin's  fifth  volume  of  '  Modem  Painters '  contains  a 
kind  allnsioD  to  m^  bbouis.  I  trust  my  views  of  Turner's  life 
may  agree  with  Chose  held  by  the  great  exponent  of  his  genius. 
I  have  spared  none  of  Turner's  ^ultsj  I  have  tried  to  ibiget 
none  of  his  excellencies.  I  have  not  striven  to  caricature  him 
u  a  miser,  because  I  knew  that  one  gteat  work  of  charity  had 
been  the  fixed  object  of  his  whole  life;  while  I  could  not  ridi- 
cule him  as  an  anchorite  and  a  misanthrope,  because  I  knew 
how  tenderly  he  was  beloved  by  his  more  intimate  fiiends,  how 
sensitive  he  was  to  their  sufferings,  and  how  deeply  he  felt  their 
toss. 

Yet  I  have  not  written  this  book  in  the  unworthy  spirit  of  a 
mere  special  pleader,  but  with,  I  hope,  a  stem  and  undeviating 
Kgard  fw  tmtb.  I  had  no  motive  whatever  to  warp  me.  I  did 
not  wish  to  write  a  eulogy,  a  fiilsome  funeral  oration,  a  poem,  a 
riddle,  a  riiapsody,  or  a  mere  saleable  time-serving  apology.  I 
have  tried  to  punt  the  man  as  I  really  believe  he  was;  an  image 
of  gold  with  clay  feet ;  a  great  disappointed  man,  whose  ambi- 
tion was  never  satisfied,  and  who  in  despair  of  all  other  plea- 
sure  sought  out  Nature,  and  in  her  presence  felt  his  only  real 
happiness. 

I  have  sought  not  to  put  him  on  a  higher  or  a  lower  throne 
than  that  whereon  the  genius  of  his  great  exponent  has  already 
placed  him,  but  rather  to  gather  fresh  proof  of  his  genius  from 
the  records  of  his  personal  history.  In  many  respects  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  his  mind  was  either  so  vast  or  so  harmo- 
niously developed  as  that  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  or 
Titian;  and  his  oil  pictures,  I  hold,  were  not  always  equal  to  his 
water-colour  drawings.  But  I  do  firmly  believe  that,  though 
often  defective  in  a  sense  of  f  mm.  Turner  was  in  respect  of  the 
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union  of  copiousness,  imaginationy  variety,  quality,  and  origin- 
ality the  greatest  landscape  painter  that  the  world  ever  has  pnn 
duced,  or  perhaps  ever  is  likely  to  produce. 

Waltbr  Thornbury. 

P.S. — I  must  also  commemorate  the  kindness  of  Turner's 
old  friend,  Mr.  F.  H.  Fawkes,  of  Famley  Hall,  in  Yorkshire,  in 
sending  me  a  catalogue  of  his  unique  collection  of  Turner's  draw- 
ings (chiefly  unpublished);  of  Mr.  Trimmer,  who  supplied  original 
reminiscences  of  Lawrence,  Gainsborough,  and  others;  and  of 
Messrs.  Christie  and  Manson,  who  gave  me  access  to  thdr 
valuable  list  of  sales.  I  have  been  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Pye 
also,  for  his  admirable  and  well  verified  volume  on  the  histoiy 
of  English  Art,  which,  as  a  treasury  of  dates  and  facts  in  con- 
nection especially  with  English  engraving,  cannot  be  equalled 
Nor  can  I  help  expressing  my  gratitude  to  Mr.  Ruskin  for  many 
passages  in  the  last  wonderful  volumes  of  his  on  *  Modem 
Painters,'  volumes  which,  in  spite  of  minor  critical  difference^ 
evidence  to  me  a  genius  as  versatile  and  profound  as  Tumer'ii 
and  infinitely  more  logical,  clear,  and  far-seeing. 

I  only  trust  that  the  following  pages  will  at  least  show  the 
injustice  of  Mr.  Fairholt's  assertion,  '  that  all  reminiscences  of 
Turner  are  unpleasant,  and  only  tend  to  lower  the  man/ 
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THE  LIFE 

or 

J.   M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A. 

CHAPTER  L 

'and  first  the  infant.* 

Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner  was  bom  on  St  Geoige's 
Bay  (day  of  good  omen),  the  33rd  of  April,  1775,  and  was  bap- 
tised on  ±e  14U1  of  May  following  in  the  parish  church  of  St 
Paul,  Covent  Garden,  where  the  great  name  may  stiU  be  seen 
in  the  register. 

His  father,  William  Turner  (a  Devonshire  man  by  birth), 
was  a  humble  hairdresser,  well  known  in  the  theatrical  district 
of  the  '  Garden,'  who  lived  at  the  west  end  of  Maiden  Lane,  on 
the  right-hand  side  as  you  come  from  Southampton  Street,  and 
opposite  the  '  Cider  Cellar'  which  was  opened  about  1730,  but 
which  at  the  time  of  the  paintet's  birth  was  the  studio  of  a 
society  of  artists.*    Only  a  side  door  of  Turner's  muricy  shop 

>  I  remembec  the  hoaat  wdQ — I  hmn  been  up  tad  down  md  all  over 
H.  The  old  buber*!  *bop  was  <m  the  gioaod  floor,  entered  by  k  little  daik 
door  on  the  left  nde  of  Hud  Court,  The  window  wu  a  long,  low  one ; 
the  •tain  wete  narrow,  itecp,  and  winding ;  the  roonii  low,  dark,  and 
■mall,  bnt  iquate  and  cotj,  bowerer  diity  and  confined  Ihcy  roay  have 
been.  Tnraei't  hedroom,  where  he  generally  pointed,  looked  into  the 
Lane,  and  wat  comnumded  bjr  the  opposite  windows.  The  house  to  which 
he  afterwards  Temoved,  for  more  quiet  and  room,  I  tuppose,  is  at  the  end  of 
Hand  Conit,  and  is  on  a  laiger  scale,  with  two  windows  in  front ;  but  it 
must  have  betn  lather  dark,  tbottgh  less  noiFj-  iban  his  laiher's  house. 
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survived  when  I  first  visited  it,  the  rest  having  been  absorbed 
into  the  sticky  warehouse  of  an  ambitious  grocer,  and  the  whole 
edifice  was  pulled  down  in  1861.  Geographically  considered, 
the  house  consecrated  by  genius  was  No.  26  Maiden  Lane, 
standing  at  the  left-hand  comer  of  Hand  Court,  near  the  south- 
west comer  of  Covent  Garden.  It  was  a  sort  of  gloomy  hori- 
zontal tunnel,  with  a  low  archway  and  prison-like  iron  gate  of  its 
own,  and  you  had  to  stand  a  good  minute  in  the  dim  light  of 
this  archway  before  you  could  se«  the  xsofHn-Ud  door  to  the 
left  that  in  Ae  days  of  Garrick  opened  into  the  small  hair- 
dresser's shop.  The  dingy  front  window,  once  grotesquely  gay 
with  dummies  in  bob  and  cauliflower  wigs,  such  as  Hogarth  loved 
to  stop  and  draw,  was  bare  and  deserted  when  I  first  knew  it 

If  we  accept  an  uncertain  tradition  adopted  by  Mr.  Alaric 
Watts  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Duroveray,  the  hairdresser  lived 
most  of  his  time  in  the  cellar  under  his  shop.  This  is  but 
living  in  an  underground  kitchen,  as  London  servants  generally 
do  now  even  in  grand  houses ;  yet  I  am  indisposed  to  believe 
the  story,  because  I  think  I  see  in  it  a  $ort  of  dramatic  effort  to 
get  contrast,  elevating  the  son  by  lowering  the  father.  It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  the  Turner  family  cooked  under- 
ground in  what  might  be  called  by  many  people  a  cellar,  and 
spent  much  of  their  time  there,  keeping  their  upper  rooms  for 
special  holidays  and  festivals. 

The  date  of  Turner's  birth  is  now  beyond  dispute,  though 
his  executors  inscribed  it  erroneously  upon  the  painter's  coflin. 
The  register  of  the  Covent  Garden  churdh  proves  it,  and  the 
proof  is  strengthened  by  the  following  fact  An  extant  drawing 
of  Westminster  Abbey  (an  interior)  has  this  inscription,  written 
by  the  artist  himself,  on  a  flat  pavement-stone  in  the  left-hand 
foreground  kA  the  Abbey  ^— 


William  Turned 
Natns 

1775 
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This  'natiu  1775  *  is  ambitiouily  marked  in  the  foregnnmd  oT 
the  beautiM  water-coloui  drawing,  which  was  bought  by  Mr. 
J.  Dillon  at  the  sale  of  Lotd  Haiewood's  inctuies  in  1858. 
The  colonr  of  this  drawing  is  a  little  blue,  the  figure  introduced 
being  very  graceful ;  and  the  size  of  the  Abbey  is  grandly  ex- 
aggerated, after  Turner's  usual  manner ;  yet  one  could  scarcely 
wish  it  otherwise. 

Turner,  who  was  eminently  secretive,  loving  to  hide  in  a 
comer  and  to  mystify  people,  sometimes  talked  <tf  being  bens 
in  the  same  ytiai  as  NapoletHi  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
though  he  inUy  was  bom  six  years  later  than  either  ■,  yet  St 
George's  D^  surdy  might  have  been  accounted  quite  as  auspi- 
cious for  the  birth  of  a.  great  Englidiman. 

He  used  ocnisionaHy  to  imply  that  his  father  came  from 
Kent ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  least  his  giand£ither 
and  grandmother  spent  all  thor  lives  at  South  Molton  in 
Devonshire.  His  father  came  up  to  London  early  in  lif^ 
became  a  hairdresser,  and  matiied  a  young  woman  of  Islingtm 
whose  surname  was  Mallord  or  Marshall  An  uncle  of  the 
painter  settled  in  Banutapte,  and  became  a  wool  merchant ; 
and  a  descendant  of  his,  one  of  the  chief  clerks  in  a  Barnstaple 
bank,  kindly  furnished  me  with  these  facts.  He  once  called, 
he  told  m^  at  Ibe  painter's  house,  but  was  refiised  admittance 
as  he  believes  all  Tumer'a  relativea  were  if  they  ventured  on 
a  visit  to  the  gallery.  Therefore  Turner's  assertion  to  Mr. 
Cyrus  Redding  that  he  came  from  BamGtaple  was  a  moe 
generality^  carelessly  uttered  and  perhaps  carelessly  reported. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  painter  was  proud  « 
belonging  to  the  same  county  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whose 
portrait  he  once  copied.  I  can  claim  no  '  blue  blood '  for 
Turner,  nor  do  I  want  to  do  sa  All  old  families  have  sprung 
<mginally  from  peasants,  and  every  second  peasant  family  will 
one  day  be  nobl&  There  is  no  rank  in  souls  or  bodies,  and 
our  beralds  now  are  meie  inventors  of  ancestry  for  uneasy  men 
wh(^  bavii^  grown  rich,  are  ambitious  to  bear  aims.  Pedigree 
and  geneal<^  both  are  vanities,  and  I  put  them  behind  me  as 
dead  and  gone.  A  &mily  like  Turner's,  that  produced  a  small 
tradesman,  a  bank  clerk,  and  a  solicitor,  must  at  least  have 
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b6en  of  as  good  yeoman  rank  as  ShakespeaitV.  It  is  the 
middle  classes,  indeed,  that  have  produced  England's  greatest 
minds.  As  talent  is  said  to  descend  on  the  maternal  side^  I 
will  begin  with  some  account  of  Turner's  mother,  kindly  fur- 
nish^ to  me  by  the  rector  of  Heston,  the  eldest  son  of  Turner's 
old  friend  and  executor ;  Mr.  Trimmer  havii^  obtained  his 
facts  from  an  authority  no  less  unquestionable  than  Hannah 
Dahby,  Turner's  old  housekeeper,  who  personally  had  them 
from  the  painter's  father. 

Mrs.  Turner,  I  thus  learn,  was  a  native  of  Islington  ;  but 
at  Turner's  decease  they  had  not  succeeded  in  finding  any  entry 
of  her  baptism.  In  an  unfinished  portrait  of  her  by  her  son, 
which  was  one  of  his  first  attempts,  my  informant  perceived  no 
mark  of  promise ;  and  he  extended  the  same  remark  to  Turner's 
first  essa3rs  at  landscape.  The  portrait  was  not  wanting  in  force 
or  decision  of  touch,  but  the  drawing  was  defective.  There  was 
a  strong  likeness  to  Turner  about  the  nose  and  eyes ;  her  eyes 
being  represented  as  blue,  of  a  lighter  hue  than  her  son's ;  her 
nose  aquiline,  and  the  nether  lip  having  a  slight  fall.  Her 
hair  was  well  frizzed — for  which  she  might  have  been  indebted 
to  her  husband's  professional  skill—and  it  was  surmoimted  by 
a  cap  with  large  flappers.  Her  posture  therein  was  erect,  and 
her  aspect  masculine,  not  to  say  fierce ;  and  this  impression  of 
her  character  was  confirmed  by  report,  which  proclaimed  her 
to  have  been  a  person  of  ungovernable  temper,  and  to  have  led 
her  husband  a  sad  life.  I^ike  her  son,  her  stature  was  below 
the  average.  Towards  the  end  of  her  days  she  became  insane, 
and  was  in  confinement ;  and  from  her  Turner  might  have  in- 
herited his  melancholy  turn  of  mind.  Mr.  Trimmer,  however, 
never  saw  her,  never  heard  him  mention  her,  nor  ever  heard  of 
anyone  idio  had  seen  her. 

There  is  an  absurd  tradition  to  the  effect  that  Turner's 
mother  was  of  good  family,  and  related  to  the  Marshalls  for- 
merly of  Shelford  Manor  House,  near  Nottingham,  now  the 
property  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  The  vague  story  is  that  Turner 
in  his  youth  paid  a  visit  to  his  maternal  coimections,  and  that 
he  was  repulsed  by  them.  Certain  it  is  that  the  painter  deeply 
lesented  any  allusion  to  his  mother ;  but  this  soreness  may  be 
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xeadfljr  ei|duned  \>j  the  nhluppy  drcumstauce  of  h«r  innnitjr, 
and  the  son's  natural  anxiety  not  to  have  that  generallf  known. 
We  hare  sU  seen  how  painful  an  apprehension  the  inaamty  of 
an  ancestor  begets  in  the  minds  of  his  descendants ;  and  great 
men  Uke  Dr.  Johnson,  even  without  a  deranged  ancestor,  have 
suSered  all  their  lives  from  such  fear.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Byron  always  remembered  'the  wicked  lord'  who  killed  Mr. 
Chawoith  in  the  mjdni^t  duel,  and  dwelt  upon  that  event  till 
the  fear  itself  touched  the  ve^  of  insanity ;  yet,  considoing 
there  are  few  families  in  Eiigland  who  have  not  munbered  a 
roadman  in  their  tanks,  this  dread  is  foolish  and  groundless. 
All  I  can  positively  affirm  of  Turner's  mother  is  that  Dr.  Shand, 
author  of  '  Gallops  in  the  Antipodes,'  writes  to  inform  me  that 
'Miss  Marshall  was  first  cousin  to  his  grandmother.'  In  defe- 
rence to  minds  of  patrician  proclivities,  therefore,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  she  was  not  of  the  peasant  class. 

There  was  also  a  portrait  of  Turner  senior  by  his  son,  of  a 
date  much  later  than  that  of  his  mother's,  which  Mr.  Trimmer 
testifies  was  shown  to  his  father  as  one  of  the  artist's  earliest 
efforts  in  that  hne.  It  was  a  fiill-fkce  representation,  most  ac- 
curate aa  to  the  eyes  and  general  expression  oi  the  subject,  but 
less  accurate  as  to  the  nose.  A  few  years  before  the  death 
of  the  old  man,  when  he  was  decrepit.  Turner  tiie  engiaver 
executed  a  drawing  of  him,  which  my  informant  pronounces  to 
have  been  a  fair  likeness ;  but  when  the  son  heard  of  it  he 
insisted  upon  its  destruction ;  and,  to  pacify  hioi,  the  engraver, 
retaining  the  original,  made  a  copy  of  it,  which  upon  b«n^ 
delivered  up  to  Turner  was  by  him  destroyed. 

Mr.  Trimmer's  description  of  the  painter's  parent,  the  result 
of  dose  knowledge  of  him,  is  that  he  was  about  the  height  of 
his  son,  spare  and  muscular,  with  a  head  below  the  average 
standard,  small  blue  eyes,  parrot  nose,  projecting  chin,  and  a 
fresh  complexion  indicative  of  health,  which  he  apparently  en- 
joyed to  the  full  He  was  a  chatty  old  fellow,  and  talked  £ut ; 
and  his  words  acquired  a  peculiar  transatlantic  twang  from  his 
nasal  enunciatioQ.  His  cheerfulness  was  greater  than  that  of 
his  son,  and  a  smile  was  always  on  his  countenance. 

e  fortunately  has  been  preserved  which  gives  us 
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the  very  starting-poiDt  of  the  boy's  Art  life.  It  is  like  that  daifc 
spot  in  an  ^g  which  afterwards  becomes  the  heart  of  the  bird. 
It  used  to  be  related  by  Mr.  Tomkinson,  in  whose  Other's  house 
fiie  determining  influence  was  awakened.  Probably  it  was  about 
1780  that  the  barber  of  Maiden  Lane  went  to  Mr.  Tomkinson's 
U  dress  that  gentleman's  hair. 

Let  us  imagine  it  to  be  an  April  morning  on  which,  through 
a  rainbow  ardi  of  sweet  hope  and  promise,  the  barber's  son, 
amyed  in  skeleton  suit  and  with  a  frill  round  his  neck,  after 
the  type  of  Tommy  and  Hairy  in  'Sandford  and  Merton,' 
aconnpanies  his  father  to  the  rich  customer's  house ;  son  hold- 
ing &Aer  by  the  hand,  and  fiuherwith  his  apron  rolled  up 
underhis  arm,  covering  powder-puf^  cuiling-tongs,  scissors,  and 
lasois.  The  little  man  is  in  a  hurry  and  is  bustling,  while  the  boy 
snatches  looks  at  tawny-chested  Flemish  brewers'  horses  and  at 
prints  in  windows,  as  well  as  at  that  tearful  cloud  that  now  laughs 
out  into  sunshine.  Little  Billy  is  happy  at  mother's  sending  him 
oot  to  see  father  curl  rich  Mr.  Tomkinson's  hair;  and  the  boy  run- 
ning and  looking  up  in  his  father's  absorbed  face  is  a  pretty  spec- 
tacle to  dwell  on.  I  watch  them  till  they  reach  the  great  house, 
when  the  senior,  looking  more  important  than  ever,  pulls  fami- 
liarly but  modestly  at  the  bell.  The  barber  and  bis  son  are 
shown  in.  Some  chat  perhaps  ensues  about  the  Yankees  and 
Lord  North,  Mr.  Burke,  or  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson ;  and  to  work 
goes  the  barber.  Meanwhile  the  boy,  spoken  to  occasionally 
by  the  grand  gentleman,  sits  in  a  comer  near  a  table,  staring 
with  all  the  might  of  his  bright  blue  eyes  at  a  silver  salver  (em- 
blazoned with  the  Tomkinson  arms)  which  leans  against  the 
wainscot     A  certain  rampant  lion  especially  astonishes  him. 

The  decorative  work  proceeds ;  the  wig  is  frizzed  and 
soowily  powdered  till  it  resembles  the  cauliflower  oi  our  garden ; 
the  white  hair  is  mown  from  the  smooth  blue  flesh  ;  the  dress* 
ii^-gown  is  whisked  aS  with  a  vivacious  dash ;  the  silver  fee  is 
paid ;  and  barber  and  boy — the  latter  not  perh^w  without  cake 
and  wioe — turn  their  Eues  towards  the  dusky  lane.  The  boy  is 
■iloit  and  thoughtful  all  that  day ;  he  sits  upstairs  all  apart, 
brooding  over  a.  sheet  of  paper.  Mother  wonders  what  ails 
Imki  fiidtei  is  consulted  at  tea-time ;  and  they  call  for  Billy, 
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iriio  widi  impetnOBi^  produces  his  p&per  and  exhitrits  a  not 
unintdljgible  lion,  twin  brother  to  the  wilder  and  more  royal 
one  on  th«  nlver — m-  table— at  Mr.  Tomkinsoii'B.  The  goda 
bepraised'— tbebt^'isageniusl  One  can  bncy  the  reflective 
smile  of  the  father  and  the  afiectionate  imposhioa  of  his  hand 
on  the  wavy  head.  Little  can  he  estimate  the  child's  future 
career— the  extent  of  his  misery,  the  intensity  c^  fiuitless  long- 
ing that  is  to  be  hi& 

From  that  time  the  boy's  fiite  is  fixed ;  thenceforth,  when 
old  fiiends,  looking  up  from  under  the  glittenog  razor,  mumble 
throii|^  obstructive  lather, '  Well,  Turner,  have  you  settled  yet 
what  William  is  to  be?'  the  barber  will  smile  proudly,  and, 
hashing  the  frothy  torrent  of  his  professional  talk,  will  rest  the 
burning,  black  dtdiog-tongs  between  a  twist  of  thin  biown  paper 
andrcply, '  Jfsall  settled,  sir;  WiUiam  itgaifiglo  beafaatierf* 

But  who  is  this  Mr.  Tomkinson,  whose  bouse  barber  and 
child  have  visited  ?  He  is  a  rich  silvenmith,  and  is  described 
to  me  as  a  man  with  a  smattering  taste  for  art^  and  an  indina- 
ticm  to  buy  good  drawings  che^  and  sell  them  dear;  an  inclt- 
sation  not  unusual  in  our  trading  coontiy.  He  pries  about 
small  by-slK^  for  young  meo's  drawings,  as  the  boy  Turner 
will  afterwards  discover ;  and,  directly  he  has  restlessly  boi^ht 
a  good  room-fiill  of  Sandbys  and  Rookers,  he  lets-to  restlessly 
selling  them  again ;  so  tiiat  bis  collection  is  a  Penelope's  web, 
ever  weaving  and  never  conq)Ieted.  He  is  a  prosperous  trades- 
man, not  ill-natuied,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  emitting  '  flatulent 
platitudes '  about  great  events.  For  instance,  irtien  Gains* 
borough  died  of  a  sudden  cancer,  he  was  delivered  of  this  pio* 
fimnd  remark :  '  Good  God,  sir,  such  men  should  never  die.' 

Eventually  run  oS  the  road  by  more  progressive  men,  he 
Klites  to  8  house  at  the  comer  of  Carbutton  Street,  Portland 
Koad,  iriiere  he  is  in  the  habit  of  boasting,  like  Dewberry,  that 
he  is  one  who  has  'had  lotaes ;  go  to.'  He  had  lost,  in  his 
Une,  same  sofiooL;  he  had  lost  more  money  in  business  than 
anycoe  dbe  lud  ever  lost 

iii.  TomJunaon  was  one  of  diose  shrewd  men  who  contrire 
to  make  mooqr  even  oat  of  their  hobbies.  Yean  afterwudt 
he  was  itDl  buying  picbues  of  Turner ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
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be  fully  believed  that  he  was*  one  of  the  first  men  to  dig  np  and 
discover  a  new  genius,  and  over  his  wine  would  hint  with  a 
chuckle  at  his  own  sagacity.  He  bowed  to  beggars  when  he 
rdiised  them  a  penny,  for  his  manneiB  were  '  the  portly '  manneis 
of  the  old  school;  and,  when  be  went  into  the  country,  he 
would  get  out  and  creep  behind  his  gig  to  get  shots  at  crows. 
Thnmgh  Tomkinson,  perhaps,  it  was  that  Turner  was  afterwards 
introduced  to  Reynolds,  who  allowed  hiiu  to  copy  poittaits  ia 
his  own  studio  in  Leicester  Square. 

Turner's  first  ambition  (and  here  genius  helped  out)  was  not 
to  copy,  but  to  go  into  the  fields  and  make  sketches.  A  son  of 
Stothard  perfectly  remembered  the  circumstance  of  hb  father 
relating  to  him  that  in  early  life  he  went  one  day  to  the  shop 
in  Maiden  Lane  to  get  his  hair  cut,  when  the  old  man  remarked 
to  him  in  conversation,  *My  son,  sir,  is  going  to  be  a  painter.' 
About  this  time  he  fell  in  with  Girtin  the  painter. 

A  glimpse  of  the  artist  boy  a  year  or  two  later  we  obtain 
through  report  of  a  copy  or  imitation  of  Paul  Sandby,  the 
fashionable  drawing-master,  Richard  Wilson's  friend,  which  a 
gentleman  purchased  from  the  barber's  window  in  Maiden 
Lane,  and  gave  to  Mr.  Duroveiay,  who  long  years  ago  origi- 
nated an  edition  of  *  Illustrated  British  Classics,'  which  tended 
to  elevate  the  character  of  English  book  illustratioos  generally. 
The  same  anonj-mous  authority  told  Mr.  Alaric  Watts  that  at 
this  time  the  Turner  family  lived  chiefly  in  the  undei^round 
kitchen,  and  that  small  water-colour  drawings,  copied  from 
Sandby  and  others  by  Boy  Turner,  used  to  hang  round  the 
entrance  door,  ticketed  at  prices  varying  from  one  shilling  to 
three.  Between  this  cellar  in  Maiden  lane  and  the  royal 
tomb  in  St  Paul's  there  were  indeed  many  steps. 

Mr.  Trimmer  and  Turner  were  one  day  looking  over  some 
pdnts.  'Ah  I  that,'  said  'I^lmer  with  emotion,  takii^  up  a 
puticular  one,  *  made  me  a  painter.'  It  was  a  green  mezzo- 
tub),  8  Vandervdde — an  upright ;  a  sin^e  large  vessel  running 
before  the  wind,  and  bearing  up  bravely  against  the  waves. 
That  determined  his  gentos  to  marine  painting ;  subsequent 
bfqrish  viaita  made  him  kive  Engli^  riven;  and  later  trips  to 
Maigate  made  him  love  Kent  and  the  sea. 
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We  have  ilreadjr  seen  hit  nascent  geniui  break  ont  at  die 
right  of  an  engraved  salver ;  but,  after  all,  this  fine  Vandervelde 
is  the  spark  that  lights  the  train.  First,  yon  see,  he  begins  to 
copy  Paul  Sandby ;  then  he  takes  to  the  fidds  and  the  Thames, 
drawing  rickety  sheds  and  oM  towers  and  steeples ;  and  at 
school  we  shall  presently  see  him  drawing  animals  with  chalk  on 
the  walls.  Even  his  relations  had  no  doubt  by  this  time  that 
Wlliam  was  to  be  a  painter. 

'Ma^ate  Church,*  executed  by  the  artist  when  he  was 
about  nine  years  old,  is  one  of  his  early  drawings.  Indeed,  it 
is  one  of  the  boy's  earliest  works  that  I  have  yet  heard  of.  I 
have  not  myself  seen  drawings  of  an  earUer  date  than  his 
deventh  <x  twelfth  year. 

Of  Maiden  (or  Midden)  T^ane,  the  place  of  Turner's  birth, 
there  is  little  to  be  said.  It  was  at  that  time  a  mere  dim 
defile  between  houses  clothed  with  the  smoke  of  centuries ; 
yet,  like  many  another  such  place,  it  had  had  better  days.  It 
opened  from  Southampton  Street,  so  called  in  memory  of  that 
good  Whig  martyr  William  Lord  Russell,  in  which  Congreve 
and  Mrs,  Bracegirdle  had  tired,  and  where  Gairick  resided 
before  he  removed  to  Adelphi  Terrace,  some  few  years  before 
Turner  was  bom.  A  better  place  could  not  be  imi^ned  for  a 
snuU  hairdresser  with  a  good  theatrical  companion,  such  as  old 
Turner  had.  In  1633  Archbishop  Sancroft,  then  only  Dean  of 
York,  lived  in  the  lane;  and  thence  in  1^77  honest  Andrew 
Marvell,  cMitent  to  pick  at  his  mutton  bone  in  a  poor  second 
floor,  and  to  spurn  ^e  bribes  of  a  corrupt  Court,  addressed  his 
constituents  in  Hull  Here  too  Voltaire  lodged  for  three  years, 
at  the  ugn  of  the  *  White  Ferruke,'  when  he  came  to  London, 
rebuked  Congreve,  and  was  ^ignunmatised  by  Young  of  die 
*  Night  Thoughts.'  The  *  Bedford  Head '  is  mentioned  by  the 
Queen  Anne  poet;  and  in  the  lane  also  was  bom  BonneD 
Tlxxnton,  the  apoUiecary's  son  and  H<%arth's  acquamtance  ; 
BO  that  tlK  dirty  lane  has  contributed  its  quota  to  the  mytho- 
logy (^  our  dear  old  London. 

It  was  not  A '  bright  look-out,'  as  sailors  say,  (or  a  child  in 
the  fint  scene  of  his  life  drama.  Nothing  elevating  surrounded 
bim ;  the  ag^  too,  was  poor,  the  religion  faithless  and  half 
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dekd  llie  ebony  dtnn^  die  dull  roofs,  the  squalid  lifct  Ae 
low  ideal,  were,  saya  a  certain  great  poet,  very  different  from 
the  visions  of  beauty  that  Venice  reveaJed  to  the  bc^  Titian 
and  the  stripling  Giorgione. 

Of  a  portrait  of  Umself,  painted  by  the  artist  in  his  eariy 
days,  presented  by  his  father  to  Mrs.  Danby,  and  by  her  be- 
queathed to  Mr.  Ruskin,  Mr.  Trimmer  deposes  that,  apparently 
the  portrait  of  a  youth  of  sixteen,  it  is  strikingly  like  about  the 
eyes  and  nose,  but  otherwise  defective.  The  profusion  of  dark 
tresses  which  it  faithfully  represents  recalls  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  old  man  used  to  speak  of  his  son's '  fine  head  of  hair/ 
a  point  whereon  his  judgment  may  not  be  questioned ;  and  th« 
fracture  visible  on  the  left  side  of  the  picture  commemoratei 
Turner's  dissatis&ction  with  his  work,  which  he  expressed  I^ 
knocking  his  £st  through  it  These  were  the  traditions  of 
Mrs.  Danby,  and  but  for  them  Mr.  Trimmer  would  not  be  dis- 
posed to  attribute  the  painting  to  Turner,  for  whom  at  that 
time  he  thinks  the  drawing  too  good ;  but  perhaps  he  was  as- 
sisted by  a  master.  According  to  the  same  authority.  Turner 
was  a  day-boarder  at  the  Brentford  Free  School,  where  he  first 
evidenced  his  talent  by  sportively  drawing  with  a  piece  of 
chalk  figures  of  cocks  and  hens  on  the  walls  as  he  went  to  and 
from  that  seat  of  learning.  For  this  anecdote  Mr,  Trimmer 
gives  the  authori^  of  his  father,  to  whom  it  was  told  by 
Turner  himself.  Between  the  juvenile  artist  of  cocks  and 
hens  and  the  painter  of  the  '  Tdm^raire,'  as  Mr,  Trimmer  ob- 
serves, there  is  indeed  a  wide  interval 

Reynolds,  who,  with  all  his  exquisite  art,  seldom  rose  to 
elevation  of  genius  as  a  *  creator,'  was  always  promulgating  the 
healthy  but  erroneous  theory  that  genius  is  only  another  name 
for  industry.  Would  that  it  were  1  Being  of  a  totally  diverse 
opinion,  and  believing  that  genius  is  an  innate  capacity  of 
biain,  requiring  opportunities  and  intense  toil  for  its  develop- 
ment, I  presume  that  Providence  knew  what  it  was  about  when 
it  made  Tuner  the  son  of  a  theatrical  barber,  in  a  lane  out  of 
Covcnt  Garden,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1775.  As  to  birth,  no 
art  has  been  leu  indebted  to  this  accident  than  paintiuf 
GainiboroBjji  was  the  son  of  a  small  Suffolk  clothier  j  Carar 
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of  •  poor  tBQor ;  Flaxman  of  s  vendor  of  plaster  casta ; 
Hogptth  of  a  poor  sdwolmasto:  in  Little  Britain.  It  is  not 
the  soil  but  the  seed  whidi  is  the  most  important  element 

In  after  ttmes  the  little  barber,  who  became  iJuunk  vp  t^ 
long  Tean  of  parsimonf ,  which,  thou^  necessaiy  at  first,  sub- 
lequently  degeneiBted  into  nieannen,  used  to  boast  that  it  was 
hii  special  ptide  to  think  be  had  given  '  William  a  good  edu- 
cation.' He  did  not  mean  to  deceive,  but,  after  the  wont  of 
men,  he  had  repeated  the  storjr  so  often  that  he  at  last  came  to 
believe  it  himself;  for  I  find  >  that  in  1785,  when  be  was  ten 
yean  old  (eleven  or  twelve,  Mr.  Bdl  says ;  but  this  is  ob- 
viously wrong),  Turner  was  withdrawn  from  the  delights  of 
playing  among  the  vegetable  baskets  in  Covent  Garden,  from 
nuiblcs  and  sp^ei  with  stray  apprentices  and  recusant  eirand- 
boys,  and  from  London's  Cimmerian  gloom  and  crimsoning 
fogs,  to  be  sent  to  school  at  Brentford,  near  the  river's  side. 
In  conse<)aence  of  a  fit  of  illness  (want  of  air — chief  disease 
in  London  1)  he  was  entrusted  to  an  aunt  at  that  place ;  and 
tfaae  he  obtained  the  combined  benefi.ts  of  health  and  learning 
It  should  be  added  here  that  a  gentleman  who  was  asaodiUed 
with  Tntner  at  Brentford  in  1785  represents  that  Tumnwas 
first  sent  to  a  day  school  at  New  Brentford,  where  he  boarded 
with  an  uncle  on  his  lady  mother's  side — a  Mr.  Marshall,  a 
butcher  in  that  town.  The  site  ttf  the  school,  which  was  kept 
by  a  Mr.  J(An  White,  was  near  the  '  Three  Pigeons '  at  Brmt- 
fatA  Butts.  It  was  a  school,  or  rather  an  *  academy,'  sach  at 
fioswdl  senior  sneered  at  when  he  heard  that  his  ne'er-do-weel 
son  had  forq;athered  inth  Johnson  (an  auld  dominie,  who  bad 
keept  a  schule,  and  ca'ad  it  an  acawdemy),  and  numbered, 
when  the  siddy,  pale  lad  came  down  to  it  from  London,  fif^ 
boys  and  ten  ^Is — all,  it  may  be  ptesumed,  of  tender  age. 

Thus  Turner  ceased  drawing  lions  from  Mr.  Tomkinson'* 
salver.  He  is  removed  by  his  good  angel  from  the  large- 
{Mllarsd  diurch  of  St  Paul  that  Hogarth  introduced  into  hit 
picttves ;  from  the  railed-in  burial-ground  where  his  dear  friend 

■  Ften  m.  MS.  book  entitled  Earfy  RatBtttmmt  tf  Mr.  M.  AO, 
otbj  Ur.  C  H.  Adbnnt  of  Ed* 
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and  fen<nr-worker  Girtln  vas  afterwaTds  to  Gleep ;  from  the  red 
rooTs  and  driving  blasts  of  brown  smoke ;  from  crimson  fc^- 
suns  and  mistj'  sUnU  of  sunthine — to  a  very  Land  of  Promise 
for  a  boy  artist  To  him  die  green  fields  of  Panulise  lay  round 
vulgar  Putney,  and  lonely,  peacefiil  Ttrickenham ;  and  the 
birds  must  have  been  as  little  flying  angels  newly  transformed. 
We  must  imagine  the  silent  boy,  dazed,  confused,  and  tearful 
with  memories  of  &thcr  and  mother  and  home,  among  his 
companions  in  the  academy  near  the  *  Three  PigeonB.'  Pro- 
bably, afler  the  manner  of  us  all  (genius  or  no  genius),  he  cried 
bitterly  the  first  night  under  the  sheets,  then  stifled  his  sobs,  in 
a  day  ot  two  grew  tamer  and  happier,  and  wrote  home  in  a 
cheerful  spirit  In  a  week  or  two  he  begins  to  get  into  gear 
and  work  better  in  the  new  harness  ;  and  then  comes  the  day 
when,  with  flaming  eyes,  bristling  hair,  cheeks  pallid  with  rage, 
and  clenched  teeth,  we  fight  the  school  bully  (probably  a 
tyrannous  West  Indian,  who  bribes  crowds  of  small  parasites 
with  jars  of  tamarinds  and  guava  jelly)  who  has  dared  to  sneer 
at  our  old  father  the  '  barber '  in  Maiden  Lane,  and  to  ask  his 
90O  if  they  baste  the  legs  of  mutton  in  Hand  Court  with  bears' 
grease.  Next  come  school  'scapes  and  bitter  canings  over 
Propria  que:  tnaribus,  and  dreadfully  difficult  passages  of 
'Delectus '  and  verses  of  Virgil,  that  no  earthly  memorycan  retain. 
Gradually  the  old  instinct  works  through  the  shallow  crust 
of  Latin  grammar  and  English  history.  There  is  much  sarrep> 
titious  drawing  of  elm-trees  and  blackbirds  in  fly-leaves  of 
•Ceesar'  and  '  Telemachus.*  Long  afterwards  old  school- 
fellows of  Turner's  used  to  say  that  his  first  attempts  at  ait 
had  been  drawings  of  birds  and  flowers  and  trees  from  the 
Schoolroom  windows — rude  attempts  at  the  rose,  the  elm,  and 
the  blackl»rd  no  doubt,  yet  stilt  showir^  the  way  the  twig  was 
bent  The  delights  of  the  country  were  undoubtedly  stimu- 
bting  the  impressionable  brain  c£  the  young  genius.  Penned 
fn  London  fi:^,  he  might  have  become  a  hairdresser ;  free  and 
happy  in  the  country,  he  became  a  landscape  painter — the  most 
true,  yet  the  most  poetic,  the  most  marvellous,  of  landscape 
pamters.  Many  of  these  early  sketches,  says  Bell,  were  taken 
by  stealth.    *  Stolen  waters  are  sweet,'  says  Solomon  ;  and  his 
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school-reUows,  sympathising  with  his  taste^  ofien  did  'his  sums' 
for  him  iriiile  he  putsued  the  bent  of  his  compelling  genius. 

To  these  earl/  days  jn  the  couotry  Turner  indeed  owed 
much.  As  time  has  shown,  the  chestnut  avenue  at  Bushy  Fark 
"-the  terraces  of  Hampton  Palace— the  green,  calm  meadows— 
the  reflective  cattle— the  pouting  scornful  swans — the  fast-flow- 
ing liver — the  summet  elms,  so  dense  and  dark  and  dose — all 
touched  his  young  heart,  stirring  him  to  poetry,  and  arousing 
his  veneration,  his  sense  of  the  sublime,  and  his  passi<»t  for  the 
beautiliiL  I  think  that  no  place  breeds  so  strongly  reactionary 
love  for  poetry  and  art  as  this  London  of  ours — the  vast,  the 
negative,  the  miserable,  the  loathsome  the  great,  the  magnifi- 
cent Indelible  recollections  of  these  eariy  days  probably  led 
Turner  in  later  time  to  fix  his  abode  at  Twickenham,  near  his 
old  school ;  and  their  influence  explains  the  delight  he  took, 
long  after,  in  drawing  swans  in  ail  attitudes.  Even  the  flat- 
roofed  stone-pines  of  Italy  did  not  readily  efiace  the  memory 
of  the  Bushy  elms,  and  the  Brentford  meadows  glowing  with 
flowers  and  azure  with  forget-me-nots. 

But  before  the  boy  William  is  removed  from  school  let  me, 
availing  myself  of  almost  contemporary  accounts  of  schools,  en- 
deavour to  communicate  to  the  reader  a  mental  sketch  of  life 


They  walked  out  two  and  two,  and  on  Sundays  dazzled  the 
eyes  of  all  bowlders  with  stifT-skirted  coats  of  formal  cut,  and 
of  extraordinary  and  ever-memorable  colours,  such  as  pea-green, 
scarlet,  sky-blue,  snuff-brown,  and  bright  claret ;  some  of  the 
boys  signtdisiog  the  superior  means  of  their  parents  by  imposing 
smart,  triangular  gold-laced  hats  above  their  flowing  locks  of 
sable  or  flaxen.  The  master  we  may  fancy  to  be  a  spare, 
shrivelled  man  in  a  large,  bushy  wig,  somewhat  brown  from  want 
of  powder,  who  wore  a  snuffy  camlet  coat,  with  ink-statned  rufBea^ 
and  coarse  blue  worsted  stockings,  and,  when  he  walked  out, 
swung  a  rather  brassy-looking  gilt-headed  cane. 

On  the  fc»ms  at  Brentford  probably  it  was  that  the  cane  ot 
Mr.  John  White,  in  engraver's  phrase,  'bit  into'  Turner  the 
stories  of  the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides,  Polyphemus,  the  es- 
cape of  Ulysses,  and  other  classic  fables,  which  {re-read  doubt- 
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leas  ID  l«nipriere)  his  genius  afterwards  selected  to  lefiame, 
restore,  and  illuminate ;  or,  if  he  did  not  read  tiiem  in  notes  to 
Virgit,  he  might  at  least  have  conned  Pope's  '  Odyssey,'  which 
is  geneiBlly  a.  favourite  book  with  schoolboys. 

Presently  came  the  lather  from  Maiden  Lane  to  talce  home 
Uttfe  William,  with  his  head  crammed  with  undigested  scraps 
of  *  Delectus,'  dictations,  classic  stories,  and  English  history. 
Leaving  his  rot^h  butcher  uncle  and  his  aunt  on  his  mother's 
side,  he  has  to  retire  again  to  shelter  under  the  great  shadow  of 
St  Paul's. 

Father  still  wanning  to  Art,  under  the  stimulus  of  artist 
customers  discoursing  of  Hogarth,  Paul  Sandby,  and  Gains- 
borough while  their  heads  are  being  shaved,  the  boy  prattles  of 
Brentford  and  the  river,  and  exhibits  his  furtive  hieroglyphics  of 
birds  and  trees  ;  whereupon  he  is  despatched,  at  the  age  of  either 
eleven  or  twelve  (for  tradition  is  vague  about  the  date),  to  the 
Soho  academy.  There  we  may  picture  him,  serene  and  happy, 
drawing  flowers  and  other  objects,  af^er  the  tambour-frame 
manner,  for  Heaven  knows  what  indefinite  commercial  purpose, 
under  a  Mr.  Police,  a  floral  drawing-master.  Of  the  toilsome 
yet,  it  may  be,  not  unprofitable  hours  so  passed  in  the  ill-omened 
square,  haunted  by  the  headless  ghost  of  the  brainless  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  and  once  the  scene  of  so  many  fashionable  mas- 
querades, and  dinners  too,  no  record  survives. 

Let  us  fancy  the  boy  gradually  advancing  (for  he  was  one  of 
die  slow  ripeners),  trying  colours,  drawing  houses  and  churches, 
assaying  and  testing  everything  in  a  patient,  careful  way.  '  Evi- 
dently a  genius,'  is  the  inspiriting  reflection  of  the  father,  as  he 
runs  about  with  the  hot  tongs  and  frizzles  them  dean  in  thin 
curling-paper. 

At  thirteen  he  begins  to  reveal  a  short,  thick-set  figure,  with 
large  fcatnres  of  a  Jewish  type,  but  handsome ;  clear  grey-blue 
eyes  and  arched  eyebrows  ;  a  boy  oucless  of  dress,  but  on  the 
whole  of  a  sturdy,  detetmined,  prudent  temper,  with  an  irreas- 
tible  bias  towards  Art.  Moved  by  I  know  not  what  reason,  the 
father  determines  now  to  send  William  to  his  third  school,  kept 
by  a  Mr.  Coleman,  at  Margate ;  and  thither  perhaps  he  goes  m 
the  very  hoy  immortalised  by  Charles  Lamb.     It  is  a  dreary, 
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blundering,  muerable  journey,  undertaken  by  a  dense  tfuong  of 
seasick  cidzens' wives  and  children ;  yet  it  ii  most  even tfbl  to  tbe 
lad.  Fnrel;  fluent,  sapphire  air  is,  in  the  fint  place,  a  liumty  to 
be  keenly  enjoyed  by  one  of  London's  smoke-oppressed  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  to  this  prime  source  of  delight  we  have  to  add  the 
attractions  of  real  sunlit  sea-waves  dashing  in  green  spatkles 
over  the  gunwale,  and  of  sails  luminous  with  tnuuveiBc  smw 
beams  and  odier  solar  effects  dear  to  die  artist  eye. 

At  Margate,  which  must  dien  have  seemed  a  wild  little 
searide  Tillage  at  a  vast  distance  from  London,  and  where 
schooling  doubtless  was  dieap,  the  boy  gets  introdnction  to 
die  pleasant  fiunily  of  a  favourite  schoolfellow.  No  wonder  be 
retained  to  the  end  of  his  life  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  breezy 
piers  and  whito-walled  cliffs  of  that  Kentish  bathing-place ;  for  it 
was  there  he  first  saw  the  sea  ;  it  was  there  he  first  leamt  the 
physiognomy  of  the  waves ;  and  there  it  was,  moreover,  that  he 
first  fell  in  love,  powerful  to  eflect  a  mighty  revolution  in  the 
mind  of  youth.  The  boy  painter  was  severely  smitten  with  the 
chamuofasisterof  his  young  friend,  who  was  of  about  his  own 
ag&    But  of  this  episode  we  shall  learn  more  hereafter. 


CHAPTER  ir. 

THB  LONDOIt  OP  turner's  BOTHOODi 

Tintoretto  was  the  son  of  a  dyer ;  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  the 
Caiacci  were  the  sons  of  tailors  ;  Caiavaggio  was  the  son  of  a 
mason;  Cotreggioc^  a  labourer;  Guido  of  a  musician;  Dome- 
nicbino  of  a  ropemaker ;  and  Albano  of  a  silk  mercer.  Turner, 
therefore,  had  ample  historical  justification,  if  he  needed  any, 
for  his  descent  fivm  a  hairdresser.  It  was  his  only  chance  of 
being  origmal ;  for  bad  he  been  a  great  man's  son  in  that  aitt< 
fidal  age,  he  might  have  grown  up  a  third-rate  imitator  of 
Claude,  or  Beigbem,  or  Hobbima,  and  have  frittered  away  his 
life  lounging  with  a  spy-glass  in  the  galleries  of  Rome  or  Flo- 
renc&  But  the  hard  necessity  of  earning  bread  put  steel  into 
his  Uood.    It  made  him  a  Titan  for  work  a  lion  for  exertion. 
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and  fined  htm  with  an  all-absorbing  love  of  KatOTC  Let  ns 
see  what  the  paternal  shop  contained.  According  to  an  old 
wdtet't  description  <^  the  barben'  shops  in  Exeter  Change,  it 
tmut  have  been  fiill  of  long  spiral  madiines  for  frizzing  die 
hair,  powder-puffs,  toupees,  silk  bags,  wired  cuahions,  braiding- 
pins  fourteen  inches  lon^  oisping-irons,  and  leather  roUs  for 
forming  curls.  A  City  gentleman  or  an  actor,  about  1775,  had 
three  wigs ;  two  being  for  ordinary  wear,  and  of  these  one  nicely 
powdered  was  brought  by  the  barber  every  morning,  when  be 
came  to  shave  the  master  of  the  family ;  and  the  third  being  a 
Sunday  wig,  which  was  taken  away  on  the  Friday  and  brought 
back  on  the  Saturday.  At  spare  limes  the  barber  would  sit  at  his 
shop-door,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  while  he  wove  flaxen  cutis 
on  a  dummy.  There  was  the  eternal  grinning  of  dunmiies  ;  the 
scorching  of  wigs  was  ceaseless ;  the  clack  of  tongs  was  con- 
tinuous ;  and  occasionally  an  artist  Irom  the  Studio  opposite 
might  bring  in  a  drawing  or  have  a  gossip  about  Art  with  the 
barber  father. 

The  Wycherly  and  Beau  Feilding  wigs,  'the  horror  of 
sculptors  and  the  antipathy  of  painters,'  as  they  are  charac- 
terised by  Nollekens  Smith,  cost  as  much  as  fifty  guineas  each. 
Even  in  Hogarth's  time  old-fashioned  men,  like  Sir  James 
Thomhill  and  Jonathan  Richardson,  wore  the  cascade  wig ; 
and  so  in  early  life  did  Ht^arth  himself,  before  he  took  to  the 
curt  Busby  patronised  by  Dr.  Johnson.  KoUekens  Smith, 
writing  in  1828,  says ; '  There  are  persons  now  living  who  recol- 
lected seeing  the  &ther  of  the  late  Mr.  Trim  of  Witton  wearing 
a  flowing  wig.' 

As  time  goes  by,  the  paternal  mind  begins  to  think  it  meet 
that  the  genius  should  turn  a  penny.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  thrifty  father,  about  this  date,  was  almost  indined  to 
make  his  son  an  architect,  while  at  another  period  he  half 
resolved  fliat  he  should  be  a  portrait  painter.  The  boy  had 
several  times  sat  with  a  looking-glass  before  him  in  the  dim 
bedrotnn  in  Maiden  Lane,  painting  his  own  portrait ;  and  he  had 
also  attempted  that  of  poor  Tom  Girtin.  Why  might  he  not 
hope  one  day  to  rival  the  great  Sir  Joshua  in  Leicester  Square, 
or  Gainsborough  in  Pall  Mall  ?  The  lane  would  then  be  blocked 
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with  gilded,  coroneted,  emblazoned  cairiages ;  and  ladies  of 
fashion,  with  little  Fiimnoe  Hills  or  powdered  hair,  would  be 
painted  by  the  son,  while  the  iather  trimmed,  combed,  or  re- 
atranged  the  pate^oveiiogs  of  their  lords.  As  for  the  guineas, 
they  would  pour  in  like  flour  froin  the  hopper-spout  of  a  wind- 
mill on  a  breezy  day.  All  that  boating  about  Lambeth  and 
Battersea  must  now  be  stopped.  Somehov  or  other,  through 
the  influence  of  some  of  his  customers,  perhaps  with  the  iavour 
of  Garrick  himself  familiar  as  he  was  with  Reynolds,  the  boy 
will  presently  be  idlowed  by  the  great  painter  to  come  and  copy 
portraits  in  his  ante-room  at  Leicester  Square. 

But,  before  we  advance,  let  us  note  the  chief  features  01 
1775,  the  year  of  Turner's  birth.  We  have  already  seen  that  in 
some  respects  Turner  was  bom  in  an  age  that  was  adverse  to 
his  genius ;  an  age  of  artifice  and  conventionality,  when  most 
,  even  of  the  Royal  Academicians  were  sign  painters,  carriage 
;  painters,  decorators,  and  miniature  painters ;  when  an  insolent 
patronage  was  extended  to  merit  by  a  few  members  of  the 
nobility,  who  were  themselves  an  effete  and  uncultured  class, 
devoid  of  all  originality,  who  knew  nought  of  Art  but  its 
pedantry,  and  who  were  half  ashamed  of  the  native  produce. 
It  was  an  irreligious,  frivolous  age,  ignorant  to  the  extent  of 
barbarism  of  all  Art  save  what  was  covered  by  portrait-painting 
and  conventional  landscape.  It  was  the  ^e  when  our  King  let 
Wilson  and  Bany  starve  while  he  pampered  the  cold  and 
shallow  dulness  of  West 

On  &e  other  hand,  however,  Turner  had  before  him  a  stage 
miserably  free  from  competitors.  As  yet  England  had  had  no 
landscape  painter  of  eminence  besides  Wilson,  and  his  struggles 
bad  deared  the  way  for  his  successors.  The  rage  for  illustrated 
topogrqihical  works  began  to  give  artists  ample  employment; 
dte  ^ecolations  of  Boydell  had  enlarged  the  circle  of  the  print* 
buying  public.  Enabled  thus  to  contemn  the  favour  of  a  limited 
number  of  pompous  patrons,  a  genuine  artist  could  now  appeal 
for  support  to  the  world  at  large,  whose  verdict  seldom  is  un- 
geuataa.  Fnrthei  employmcntwas  provided  for  Turner  by  the 
nge  that  sprang  up  for  local  histories. 

Of  the  poetic  charm  that  enwraps  London  itsdf  Tuner 
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dien,  as  ever,  Eeems  to  luive  had  no  special  appreciatioik 
Many  of  his  boyish  days  were  spent  on  the  Thames  with 
his  fnend  Girtin  ;  and  of  the  sights  thereon  he  kept  good  record. 
Of  the  yellow  and  madder  sails ;  of  the  diagon-fly  boats,  all 
green  and  vennilion ;  of  the  shaky  weather-stained  piles ;  of  the 
crumbling  old  sheds  and  boat-houses  of  Lambeth ;  of  the  dull 
brick  towers ;  and  of  the  massy  bridge  that  spanned  the  dull 
river,  he  took  caiefiil  note.  All  the  ripples,  fitful  reSections, 
gIeams,andsparklingcuTTentswerementally treasured.  Whether 
under  the  Temple  Gardens,  the  Savoy  steps,  Inigo  Jones's  gate* 
way,  or  the  Old  Swan  landings ;  be  it  Strand  side  or  Boroi^h 
«de,  he  knew  them  by  heart  But  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
sense  of  the  dumb  grandeur  of  the  myriads  of  houses  over 
which  the  black  dome  dominates.  The  old  gable-ends  he 
never  sketched ;  the  memory-haunted  spots  he  did  not  care  for. 
He  could  lind  nothing  there,  in  what  seemed  to  him  a  mere 
expanse  of  black  windows  and  smoky  streets,  vaulted  half  the 
year  with  a  sky  of  gloomy  lead,  to  rouse  his  latent  poetry  or 
stimulate  his  imagination.  His  soul  struggled,  like  a  caged  lark, 
to  attain  to  clear  blue  ether  and  fresh  green  fields. 

A  glance  at  the  period  will  enable  us  to  determine  whether 
it  was  really  propitious  or  impropitious  to  his  genius  and  his 
art ;  and  thus  we  may  more  clearly  discern  how  tir  Turner  led 
and  how  far  he  followed  his  age.  Seventeen  hundred  and 
seventy-five  was  a  very  eventful  year  to  England — perhaps  the 
most  eventful  year  to  our  country  since  that  in  which  the  splendid 
victories  of  Marlborough  had  taken  place.  It  was  the  first  year 
of  the  unhappy  American  war.  It  was  the  year  in  which  General 
Washington  waa  appointed  by  Congress  commandcr-in-cliief 
of  the  American  army.  It  was  the  year  of  the  battles  of  Lex- 
ington, Concord,  and  Bunker's  HilL  It  was  the  year  in  which, 
through  a  series  of  blunders  and  oppression,  a  great  colony  was 
lost  to  England  for  ever,  though  mudi  blood  yet  had  to  be 
spilled  before  the  issue  was  determirKd  and  America  could 
boast  that  she  was  at  last  free. 

In  the  meantime,  amid  all  the  firet  and  angry  debates  of 
Burke  and  Lord  North  and  other  orators  about  America  and 
*  those  misguided  rebels,'  King  Geoige  III.  (now  twen^-five 
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yean  on  his  uneasy  Anme)  passes  a  quiet,  dull,  Biit  icdly  wdt- 
spent  suaiiner  at  Kcw.  Good,  hoses^  obstinate  man,  he  rises 
at  six,  breftkfasts  early,  &nd  sees  the  five  eldest  cbildien  set  to 
thdr  tasks  while  the  two  little  ones  take  a  walk.  While  the 
QueeD  woiks  the  King  reads  to  her ;  then  cones  the  children^ 
diooer,  at  which  the  worthy  old  pair  invariahly  attend  as  spec- 
tators; and  once  a  week  the  exemplary  lather  accompanies 
them  on  a  public  promenade  in  £ew  or  Richmond  Gardens,  to 
the  vast  admimtion  of  the  open-mouthed  rustics. 

As  our  barber,  by  reasoti  of  bis  residence  in  the  vicinity  of 
Corent  Garden,  has  numerous  Thespian  customers,  and  th« 
lane  nightly  runs  over  with  the  sedan-chaiis  of  *  the  quality* 
who  come  to  see  Ganick  personate  Abel  Druggcr  in  the 
'  Alchemyst,'  it  is  Ukely  that  he  discusses  the  merit  of  Bannister, 
the  witty  comedian ;  or,  remembering  his  long  pilgrimage  up 
fiom  Devonshire,  he  may  lift  up  his  eyes  upon  reading  in  the 
'  Morning  Chronicle'  of  the  horrible  audacity  of  seven  highway- 
men who  one  night  this  year  actually  stopped  the  Norwich 
stage-coach  in  Epping  Forest,  and  who,  though  the  guard 
(eventually  killed)  ^ot  three  of  them  dead,  persevered  till  the 
horses  halted,  when  ihey  robbed  all  the  passengers.  Such  pas^ 
eengers  I  "Hie  ladies  wore  lugh<heeled  shoes,  low  looped-up 
gowns,  long  gloves,  lace  stomachers,  small  ruffles,  scanty  hoops; 
and  short  aprons ;  with  their  hair  piled  up  in  front  into  powdered 
toup^,  as  they  are  in  Keynolds's  porizaits,  and  with  two  or 
three  1^^  curls  or  each  side.  The  gentlemen,  if  dandies,  or 
'  maccarcaii%'  as  their  designation  was,  wore  wonderfully  small 
hats  00  enonnous  snowy  loountains  of  toiip^es,  short  pig-tails, 
and  striped  silk  ksee-breecheS. 

In  1775  occurred  the  deaths  of  ttvo  old  men,  one  rich,  the 
othorpoor,  which  I  must  not  omit  to  .record  in  evideiice  of  the 
close  alliance  of  1775  with  1675,  and  of  the  long  reach  to  which 
the  meoMMy  of  ode  .living;  eighty-six  ytars  ago  could  take  us 
back. 

In  r;7(;  died  a  poor  man  ttamed  Peter  Gordon  dt  a  village 
in  the  North  of  England,' at  the  advanced  age  of '%  Hundred 
and  thirtr-two  years.  He  n-as  bom  in  Charles  L's  time.  Rec 
koning  OUvsr  CKxnwel),  he  had  lived  under  ten  kings';  and 
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mnembeied  beii%  sent  as  a  bojr  to  the  forest  to  cut  wood  for 
■peais  during  the  Civil  Wara. 

The  same  year,  following  suit  to  this  I^azanis,  died  Dive^ 
io  the  shape  of  one  of  the  old  Queen  Anne  worthies,  Earl 
BathuTstj  he  who  had  been  the  friend  of  Pope,  Steme,  and 
Swift;  of  Congreve,  Vanbmgh,  and  Prior;  of  Rowe,  Addison, 
Arbuthnot,  and  Gay ;  a  happy  man  who  had  in  his  time  opposed 
Sr  Robert  Walpolc,  attacked  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  and  de- 
nounced lotteries. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  old  Turner  might  possibly  have 
talked  to  men  who  had  seen  Ben  Jonson,  and  cheered  Oliver 
Cromwell  on  his  way  to  expel  the  factious  Parliament;  while, 
if  the  Earl  had  ever  deigned  to  come  to  Maiden  Lane  to  be 
shaved,  the  barber  could  have  heard  first-hand  of  the  wit  of 
Swift,  tiie  humour  of  Addison,  and  the  polish  of  Pope.  But, 
although  the  barber  at  that  time  probably  was  sublimely  indif- 
ferent to  Fame,  and  ignorant  of  the  great  future  already  danning 
for  his  son,  it  becomes  us  to  review  the  position  of  English  Art 
at  the  period  of  the  Turner  avatar. 

West  and  Reynolds,  Wilson  and  Gainsborough,  were  the 
chief  planets  in  the  Art  heaven  of  the  time.  Reynolds,  just 
elected  into  the  Florence  Academy,  held  great  levees  of  the 
poor  wise,  the  rich  foolish,  the  poor  foolish,  and  the  rich  wise, 
at  his  house  in  Leicester  Square.  Gainsborough  left  Bath  in 
1 7  74,  and  came  to  what  was  formerly  the  Duke  of  Schomberg's 
house  in  Fall  Mall,  where  he  became  a  formidable  rival  to 
Reynolds.  Lawrence,  the  son  of  the  Bristol  hotel-keeper, 
though  still  a  child,  had  already  earned  local  fame  by  drawing 
portraits  and  redting  verses.  As  for  poor  Wilson,  he  was 
starving  in  I  know  not  what  garret,  n^lected  by  everyone  but 
kind  Paul  Sandl^,  and  a  few  old  fiiends  who  overlooked  his 
sour  manner  and  his  homely,  honest  bluntness. 

West,  die  son  of  a  Philadelphia  Quaker,  is  painting  a  series 
of  classical  subjects  for  King  George ;  and  the  insipid,  quiedy 
nin  Court  painter  b  Director  of  the  Society  of  Artists. 

Hogarth  has  disappeared  from  Leicester  Square  these  eleven 
years.  Turner's  future  exemplarB  and  competitors  were  also 
dead;  Caiuletti  seven  summers,  and  Claude  Lorraine,  his 
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Q>ecial  [wedeceuor  and  enemy,  a  lull  centmy  sfl  but  a  few. 
years. 

Then  as  to  the  water-colour  artists  i  Turner's  friendly  rivals 
Girtin,  was  just  bom;  Cozens  was  growing  up ;  Paul  Sandby 
(bom  1733)  was  a  well-known  painter  and  a  fashionable  dniw< 
ing-master;  while  his  successor,  Heame  (bom  1744),  is  in  tho 
West  ladies,  acting  officially  as  draughtsman  to  Sir  Ralph 
Payne;  Other  rivals,  predecessors,  and  contemporaries  of 
Turner  will  find  mention  later  in  this  work. 

Let  ut  complete  the  survey  by  a  leview  of  the  literature  of 
the  period. 

There  is  Dr.  Johnson  storming  about  the  Ossian  con> 
troversy,  and,  like  a  genuine  old  Tory,  declaring  that  thQ 
Americans  are  '  a  race  of  convicts.'  Richardson,  Shenstone, 
Young,  ChurchUl,  Steme,  Akenside,  Gray,  and  Smollett  are  all 
dead ;  and  Goldsmith  has  passed  away  a  year  ago.  But  Burke 
is  aUve,  and  so  are  Bishop  Percy  and  Gibbon,  while  Sheridan 
has  been  just  bringing  out  (rather  unsuccessfully,  loo)  his 
'Rivals.'  The  Lake  school  had  not  yet  arisen,  but  Thomson 
and  Cowper  had  shown  that  simple  English  scenes  could  be 
treated  classically  and  without  any  loss  of  dignity.  Far  away 
too,  in  an  obscure  part  of  Scotland,  Bums  is  fast  growing  up  to 
sing  of  love,  and  homely  pleasures  and  cares,  with  a  true  in- 
spiration that  proved  that  Uiere  were  other  models  for  amatory 
and  pastoral  poets  than  Theocritus  and  Ovid. 

And  what  was  the  London  of  Turner's  boyhood  like  I 

Imagine  retired  citizens  living  in  mral  Islington,  and  hack< 
ney  sedan-chairs  moored  in  rows  round  Covent  Gardeit  Ima- 
gine fields  everywhere;  beyond  Portland  Chapel  and  the 
New  Road,  turnstiles,  meadows,  tea-gardens,  and  taverns ;  a 
gallows  on  Kennington  Common;  hayricks  in  Osnaburg  Street; 
Cavendish  Square  with  a  dwarf  brick  wall  round  it,  and,  where 
Hariey  Street  now  is,  fields  in  which  WhiteGeld  preached.  Be- 
hind Russell  Street,  on  the  north-west,  was  a  farm  surrounded 
by  fields  and  stmg^ing  houses,  where  (1773  and  later)  lived 
two  old  maids,  named  Capper ;  one  of  whom  delighted  to 
canter  about  in  a  ridiog-ludiit  and  man's  hat,  and  with  a  pair 
of  huge  shears  cut  the  strings  (A  truant  and  trespassing  boys' 
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kites,  nbile  Ae  other  seized  the  dothes  of  bathers  who  violated 
the  sanctity  of  the  premises.  Tottenham  Court  Road  was  the 
scene  of  an  annual  '  gooseberry  fair,'  vhere  the  Dniry  I^ne 
actors  planted  their  booths;  and  on  the  western  side  of  High 
Street,  Marylebone,  were  the  residences  of  several  of  the 
'quality.' 

Beyond  Union  Street  was  a  rope-walV  running  north,  shaded 
by  two  rows  of  magnificent  elms  under  which  red-nosed  Wilson 
and  Dr.  Johnson's  Italian  friend  Barretti  loved  to  perambulate, 
prior  to  dining  with  Wilton,  the  sculptor;  and  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  this  rope-wallt  extended  a  bank  with  a  promenade 
which  commanded  views  of  the  distant  hills  and  rounded  emi- 
nences of  Highgate,  Hampstead,  and  Harrow. 

Hoys  llien  plied  up  and  down  the  Thames ;  and  the  great 
coaching  inn-yards  in  the  City  were  crowded  mth  stage  coaches 
rolling  in  daily  (come  rain  or  snow,  sunshine  or  c!oud)  from 
York  and  Lincoln,  Oxford,  Salisbury,  and  Brighton.  Rancbgh 
and  Marylebone  Gardens  were  then  in  the  prime  of  their  popu- 
larity. The  Pantheon,  which  was  built  two  years  before 
Turner's  birth,  had  been  visited  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  Bosivell, 
who  in  one  breath  pronounced  it  inferior  to  Ranelagh  ;  and  it 
is  to  exist  till  1792,  when  Turner  will  visit  its  charred  ruins  and 
make  an  exquisite  drawing  of  them.  Queen  Anne  Street  and 
Hariey  Street,  to  be  associated  with  Turner's  name  at  a  later 
date,  then  were  only  partially  built  Green  fields  of  sooty  grass, 
echoing  to  the  shouts  of  boys  in  stilT-skirted  coats  and  buckled 
shoes,  stretched  where  Portland  Chapel,  Wimpole  Street,  and 
Devonshire  Place  now  rear  their  square  boxes  of  grim  black 
brick  ;  and  even  Marylebone  Gardens  could  be  entered  either 
from  the  High  Street  or  at  the  back  through  fields,  between 
which  and  the  main  road  were  the  little  binns  of  tea-gardens 
partitioned  off. 

Bitt  in  r775  had  been  effected  a  change  in  London  speci- 
ally interesting  to  us.  Old  Somerset  House,  built  in  r547,  was 
pulled  down  to  make  room  for  Chambers's  structure.  The  old 
Savoy  had  not  yet  gone.  The  Koyal  Academy  in  Pall  Mall 
adjomed  Carlton  House ;  and  between  it  and  Dalton's  print 
mrehouse  there  were  trees  visible  from  the  road;  while  from 
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Leicetter  Squaie  70a  could  still  get  glimpses  of  Temple  Bar, 
thou^  surmoanted  no  longer  widi  blaclc  rebels'  heads.  Old 
Lambeth  Palace,  which  he  selected  as  the  subject  of  his  first 
dnwiog  fOT  the  Academy,  still  survives  to  us  with  its  smirched 
brick  toweis  and  the  dim  grey  lantern  chapel,  unaltered  as 
when  Turner  first  rowed  by  it  to  make  his  moonlight  sketch  at 
MiUbank. 

Nor  must  we  here  forget  another  spot  of  old  London  that  is 
especially  connected  with  Turner's  memory. 

Wilton  the  sculptor,  and  his  friend  Cipriani,  had  been 
elected,  in  1758,  directors  ofa  Statue  Gallery  in  the  Whitehall 
Priory  Gardens,  opened  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  for  the  use 
of  Art  students.  It  consisted  of  about  thirty  casts  from  antique 
statues;  and  the  liberality  of  the  Duke  was  celebrated  by 
Hayley  the  poet,  whose  friend  Komney  was  a  constant  student 
there,  while  Smollett  was  the  Duke's  chaplain.  In  1770,  after 
being  shut  for  some  time,  the  Gallery  was  reopened,  and 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  of  Artists  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  Academy  was  in  Maiden  Lane,  and  whose  secre- 
tary was  William  Woollett  Of  him  Turner  will  write  with  ad- 
miration in  later  years. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
Academy  influenced  Turner's  mind ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  Ronmey,  Woollett,  and  others  must  often  have  come  in 
to  chat  with  the  barber  ^o  lived  over  the  way.  Even  it  may 
be  assumed  that  they  lent  drawings  to  the  clever  boy. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  SKV-PA1NTER. 

To  an  early  period  of  Turner's  life  we  may  safely  refer  some  of 
the  many  visits  paid  to  Bristol,  to  a  Mr.  Hairaway,  an  old 
fiicnd  of  his  father's,  and  a  great  fishmonger  and  glue-boiler  in 
Broadway.' 

■  Hb  niece,  MUi  Dait,  of  St.  James's  Square,  Bristol,  $[S1  hu  the  Gist 
pktnre  Tnmer  ever  exhibited  ^t  Somerset  House.  Mr.  Raskin  possesses 
hiifintdutdi-boofc. 
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I  like  to  assodate  that  dirty  and  venerable  old  legendarf 
city  with  Turner.  I  can  see  him  surveying  tiie  Exchange, 
where  thin,  sallow  West  Indian  merchants  are  pacing,  discussing 
the  prices  of  sugar  and  nun  ;  in  Queen  Square,  where  the  great 
magnates  lived,  facing  King  William's  statue;  at  Redcliffe 
church,  musing  over  the  dark,  sad  room  above  the  north  porch 
where  poor  Chatlerton  wove  those  lies  bo  fatal  to  his  peace ;  in 
the  Kthay,  wondering  at  the  knightly  escutcheons  adorning  the 
doors  of  frowsy  old-clothes  shops;  or,  most  likely  of  all,  on  the 
river  in  a  boat,  listening  to  the  nightingales  in  Leigh  woods. 

Many  of  his  large  drawings  executed  at  Bristol,  and  given 
to  Mr.  Harraway,  arc  still  extant;  and  they  evidence  the 
various  stages  of  maturity  that  his  mind  successively  attained. 
The  same  family  once  possessed  another  mde  drawing  by  him 
of  '  Cote  House,  Durdham  Down,'  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Lip- 
pincote,  with  Sir  Henty,  the  artist  himself,  and  old  Mr.  Hana- 
way  all  in  the  foreground.  Perhaps  the  boy  had  been  seen  at 
work  down  at  the  Hotwells,  and  was  asked  up,  all  red  and 
smiling,  to  Cote  House.  His  sketch-books  of  this  period  con- 
tain many  drawings  of  Cliflon ;  and  there  is  a  view  of '  Oxford," 
of  the  same  date ;  to  which  likewise,  or  to  a  year  earlier  or 
later  (either  lygo  or  1791 ;  not  when  he  was  eighteen,  as  it  is 
wrongly  inscribed),  must  be  assigned  a  crude  portrait  of  himself 
executed  for  Mr.  Harraway  during  one  of  these  holiday  visits. 
The  face,  weakly  drawn,  is  simple  and  boyish ;  the  long,  luxu- 
riant, curling  hair  streams  down  on  his  shoulders  and  frilled 
jacket ;  and  the  nostrils  and  mouth  are  delicately  traced,  with  a 
carefulness  indeed  that  amounts  to  timidity.  The  face,  which 
shows  no  promise  of  genius,  cannot  be  intended  for  a  boy  much 
over  filteen  years  of  age.  The  likeness,  however,  was  con- 
sidered good  at  the  time.  The  circumstances  that  led  to  its 
being  drawn  were  these :  Turner  (who  is  known  to  have  taken 
his  friend  Girtin's  portrait)  had  drawn  likenesses  of  two  of  his 
friend  Hairawajr's  children,  and  the  family  pressed  him  to  make 
a  drawing  of  himself.  '  How  am  I  to  do  it  ? '  asked  the  boy. 
'In  your  bedroom,  with  a  looking-glass,'  was  the  suggestion; 
the  fruit  of  his  acting  upon  which  was  the  little  coloured  portrait 
in  the  black  oval  wood  frame,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mi. 
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Ruskin.  Nor  was  this  the  only  essay  at  self-portraiture.  Of 
several  subsequent  attempts  one  survives  in  the  Venion  Gallery, 
■  bold  and  vigorous  presentment  of  the  artist  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  but  {aulty  in  colour. 

It  has  been  erroneously  stated  in  many  confused  versions 
of  Turner's  early  life  that  he  was  entirely  self- educated,  owing 
instruction  in  reading  to  his  father,  and  that  he  acquired  the 
use  of  the  pencil  before  obtaining  mastery  of  the  pen.  One 
blunderer  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  never  could  write 
with  ease  up  to  the  very  day  of  his  death,  while  it  must  be 
allowed  that  he  never  spelt  conectly.  Nothing  can  be  more 
untrue  than  these  statements,  which,  like  most  scandal,  arose 
partly  from  ignorance  and  partly  from  mahce.  Turner  was 
reasonably  well  educated  As  we  have  seen,  he  went  to  school 
at  Brentford,  at  Margate,  and  in  Soho ;  and,  further,  he  is 
known  to  have  attended  a  drawing-school  in  St  Martin's  Lane, 
where  the  fashionable  Paul  Sandby,  then  an  Academician, 
taught  drawing.  Fired  by  Sandby's  drawings,  and  having 
gathered  somewhat  £rom  the  days  gone  to  wreck  at  Brentford 
and  Bristol  among  the  boats  and  the  ships,  the  clever  boy 
busies  himself  at  home  down  in  the  cellar  and  up  in  the  bed- 
room, colouring  prints  for  a  printseller  in  the  same  street,  for 
whom  another  clever  boy  of  the  same  age,  named  Ginin,  a  * 
fnend  of  bis,  also  works.  Thus  he  probably  gets  a  shilling  or 
two  for  flat  washes  oS  pink,  and  brown,  and  green,  such  as  you 
see  on  coloured  Gilbays  still  extant  The  process,  though  not 
one  peculiariy  grateful  to  the  imaginative  mind,  yet  requires 
care  and  neatness,  with  some  evetmess  and  puriqr  of  colour; 
and  it  has  an  educational  value  for  the  nascent  artist  His 
employer,  J(^  Raphael  Smith,  a  miniature  painter,  just  then 
known  as  an  ezcell^it  mesiotinto  engraver,  was  acquainted 
with  Cozens,  one  of  the  most  poetical  of  our  early  water-colour 
painters,  and  an  early  model  of  Turner's,  and  widi  Dr.  Munro, 
one  of  his  early  patrons. 

The  barber's  window  meanwhile  has  ticketed  at  three  shil- 
lings apiece  copies  of  Paul  Sandby,  and  neat  pale  green  imita-  ' 
tions  o[  Dayes,  the  landscape  draughtsman  and  geographic 
artist^  Girtin's  master,  which  Mr.  Crowle  and  Mr,  Tomkinsoa 
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«i%ei1y  purchase  and  chuckle  over.  The  propinquity  of  Hand 
Court  to  Smith's  shop  has  the  additional  advantage  >A  serving 
Ah:  the  entrapm^t  of  passing  amateum.  But  Turner  at  this 
period,  immediately  subsequent  to  quitting  school  at  Margate, 
had  other  occupations  besides  copying  Sandby,  Nicholson  (of 
whom  he  tised  to  avow  himself  a  copyist),  Oayes,  and  Heame, 
the  successful  water-colour  men  of  the  day.  When  not  visiting 
his  Maigate  friends  or  his  butcher  uncle  at  Brentford,  or  the 
Bristol  glue-boiler,  he  is  employed  in  touching  up  amateurs' 
drawings,  and  adding  skies  and  bacltgrounds  to  architects' 
designs  ;  rolls  of  white  clouds  and  blue  wastes  of  summer  sky. 

It  must  have  been  before  Turner  went  to  Margate — it  could 
scarcely  have  been  after,  for  I  am  assured  he  was  at  school  at 
Margate  at  thirteen,  and  he  was  certainly  admitted  a  student  of 
the  Royal  Academy  at  fourteen  (1789) — that  he  was  sent  by 
his  cautious  and  anxious  father  to  Mr.  Thomas  MalCon  (Tom 
Mallon,  as  he  was  usually  styled  in  that  familiar  age),  a  per- 
spective draughtsman  who  kept  a  school  at  his  lodging  in  Long 
Acre ;  the  great  coach-building  street,  historically  ennobled  by 
^e  birth  therein  in  after  time  of  Stothard,  and  memorable  as 
being  that  in  which  poor,  half-starved  Wilson's  noble  landscapes 
were  exposed  in  a  shoemaker's  window  for  sale.  This  Tom 
Malton  was  the  son  of  the  author  of  a  good  practical  book  on 
'  Geometry  and  Pcrspecrive '  (of  which  the  second  edition  is 
dated  1793),  which  commences  with  a  bold  and  honest  preface 
denouncing  the  degrading  flattery  and  servility  of  the  current 
practice  of  dedications.  If  the  son  was  anything  Uke  the  pater- 
nal schoolmaster,  whose  vohime  was  a  worthy  successor  to  that 
written  by  Kirby,  Hogarth's  friend,  I  should  take  him  to  have 
been  a  clever,  irascible,  bluntly  honest  man.  In  after  years 
Turner  was  accustomed  to  speaJc  of  him  with  hearty  commen- 
dation. 

By  tUs  time  the  boy  had  begun  to  make  somewhat  from  his 
embellishment  of  aichitectural  drawings.  The  late  Mr.  Duro- 
verfcy,  whose  illustrated  edition  of  the  popular  British  classics 
contributed  so  largely  to  advance  the  public  taste  of  his  day, 
had,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  drawing  after  the  manner  of  Paul 
Sandby,  signed 

'W.  Turner.' 
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which  he  purchased  from  the  window  ID  Maideoliane ;  and  some 
of  die  pale  water-colour  imitadons  of  the  same  artist,  exhibited 
in  the  same  place,  were  purchased  by  the  late  Mr.  Crowle,  and 
now  adorn  that  sfdendid  illustrated  copyofPennant's'London,' 
in  seventeen  volumes,  which  was  bequeathed  to  the  British 
Museum,  and  at  present  Ues  entombed  in  the  Print  Room, 
where  it  may  be  said  to  be  as  good  as  tost  to  the  world. 

But  to  return  to  Tom  Malton's  room  in  Long  Acre,  The 
thrifty  barber  finds  himself  profiting  by  flie  son  whom  he  had 
himself  taught  to  read  (to  save  the  dame's  school,  I  suppose), 
and  who  could  draw  before  he  could  write.  The  boy  must  be 
an  architect,  insists  John  Raphael  Smith ;  and  his  recommenda- 
don  is  supported  by  lucky  Mr.  Tomkinson,  one  of  his  best 
patrons.  He  must  learn  the  science  of  perspective,  even  as 
Girtin  at  the  same  time  was  learning  it  with  Dayes. 

From  the  great  resemblance  between  his  early  works  and 
those  of  Tom  Malton,'  we  must  suppose  that  Turner  profited 
by  his  master.  Indeed,  he  used  to  say  in  after  life,  when 
reference  was  made  to  a  school  where  Sandby  taught,  'But  my 
real  master,  you  know,  was  Tom  Malton  of  Long  Acre.' 
Under  Malton,  then.  Turner  acquired  his  knowledge  of  per- 
specdve  while  Girtin  was  under  Dayes ;  but  the  two  pupils 
must  have  interchanged  their  styles  when  they  afterwards 
worked  at  Dr.  Munro's  in  the  Adelphi,  for  Girtin  takes  more 
to  Malton's  manner  and  Turner  to  that  of  Dayes. 

Among  others  who  employed  him  at  this  time  was  Porden, 
an  almost  unknown  architect,  who  built  part  of  the  absurd 
Brighton  Pavilion  for  the  Prince  Regent  Turner  swept  in 
gravel  walks  winding  up  to  Porden's  Grecian  porches.  Boated 
blue  skies  over  his  composite  pediments,  and  pencilled  in 
grass-tuf^  and  patches  of  dock  as  the  foregrounds  to  his 
Corinthian  mansions.  Porden  was  delighted  with  the  lad'i 
ladlity  and  quickness ;  the  designs  gained  much  by  the  setting 
Perhaps  dilettanti  praised  the  style,  and  thought  it  prudent 
Porden's,  for  such  suppressions  of  authorship  are  not  unknown. 
One  day  accordingly  comes  Porden  In  full  dress  to  Hand  Court, 

*  The  Milton  ^mily  it[ll  retun  many  of  their  anceator^  designs.  Th^ 
an  fAbited  [a  tlw  IWner  mannerj  pnlupt  Tttmer  worked  on  *nme  of 
tbcm. 


^ 
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widi  a  bland  proposa]  to  take  Toang  Turner  as  an  apprentice 
without  a  premium.  Oily  Mr.  Porden  I  Without  a  premium, 
indeed  1  Why,  in  seven  years  young  Turner  would  have 
painted  you  diswings  worth  three  times  your  premium.  Go 
to  1  Crally  old  Turner,  however,  who  has  been  awakening  to 
a  sense  (tf  the  numerous  shillings  rolling  in  from  his  son's 
drawings  and  print-colourings,  refuses  the  gracious  ofTer ;  so 
the  boy  still  continues  washing  in  blue  skies  for  Grecian 
temples  and  country-houses,  and  warming  the  foregrounds  of 
Corinthian  mansions  with  semicircular  orange  gravel -walks. 
That  these  (inters  of  backgrounds  still  survive  may  be  seen 
from  the  subjoined  advertisement  recently  taken  from  a  profes- 
sional paper  :^ 

TO  ARCHITECTS.— COMPETITION  ANB  OTHEK  DRAWINGS. 

MR.  COBALT  BLUE,  Member  of  the  New  Society  ot 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  &c,  and  so  long  favourably 
known  to  architects  of  the  first  eminence,  again  offers  his  services 
in  tinting  Backgrounds,  Landscapes,  and  Perspectives.  From  the 
many  years'  experience  be  has  had  on  such  subjects,  he  is  fully 
aware  of  the  points  essentially  necessary  to  be  attended  to. 
Address— Mr.  C.  B.,  Albany  Street,  De  Beauvoir  Town. 

And  now  occurred  one  of  the  strangest  episodes  in  Turner's 
Art  life. 

His  fellow-pupils  at  Malton's  are  budding  architects  and 
engineers ;  and  the  stripling  finds  the  world  of  circles  and 
triangles  a  mere  wiry  cobweb  of  a  world,  after  the  green  lawns 
of  Brentford  and  the  swans  and  osiers  of  Twickenham  Ait 
He  is  no  genius,  they  all  whisper ;  he  can  do  nothing.  Days 
and  days  are  spent  in  trying  to  teach  him  a  proposition  of 
Euclid.  The  Pons  Asmorum  requires  a  toll  he  cannot  pay, 
and  back  he  goes,  to  cross  the  river  some  other  way.  His 
master  cannot  teach  him  even  the  elementary  lines  of  geo- 
metrical drawing ;  he  can  make  nothing  of  the  boy.  Old 
architects  now  alive  still  remember  the  sad  day  when  Malton, 
in  sheer  desperadon,  shut  up  the  books,  and,  rolling  up  the 
blotted  diagrams,  took  the  crestlallen  boy  back  to  Maiden  Lan& 
Black  enough  must  the  arch  of  Hand  Court  have  then  looked 
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to  die  anpromiiing  pupil  '  Mr.  Turner,'  he  exclaimed,  *  it  is 
no  use ;  the  boy  niU  never  do  anything ;  he  is  impenetrably 
dull,  sir ;  it  is  throwing  your  money  away ;  better  make  him  a 
tinker,  sir,  or  a  cobbler,  than  a  perspective  artist  1 '  A  dismal 
night  must  that  have  been  for  tiie  old  man  when  William  was 
thus  returned,  to  the  utta  dissipation  of  all  the  paternal  antici- 
pations. But  the  father  entreats  Malton  to  give  the  poor  boy 
one  more  triaL  The  boy  accordingly  does  try  again ;  he 
applies  himself  to  his  occupation  with  genuine  industry ;  but 
he  has  got  in  the  wrong  track,  and  his  anxiety  will  not  allow  of 
his  brain  working  calmly  or  with  fiill  power.  Concentric  drcles 
fairly  overcome  him  :  this  time  he  palpably  breaks  down,  and 
is  returned  once  more.  Faint-hearted  strugglers  in  life's  mce— 
especially  young  artists — remember  that  Newton  was  whipped 
for  blundering  over  a  sum  in  addition ;  Watt  was  caned  for 
letting  a  kettle  boil  over ;  and  Turner  was  plucked  in  elemen- 
tary geometry,  he  who  afterwards  became  Professor  of  Per- 
spective at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  greatest  landscape 
artist  the  world  has  ever  known.  Verily  time  'brings  its 
revenges.' 

As  Turner  never  went  back  to  Malton,  he  must  have 
acquired  his  elementary  knowledge  of  perspective  &om  Dayes, 
through  his  fiiend  Girtin ;  but  it  is  to  a  certain  picture  acci- 
dentally seen  in  a  window  in  Long  Acre,  and  to  a  Vandervelde, 
as  we  have  before  said,  that  Turner  is  said  to  have  owed  his 
awakening  and  that  '  election '  which,  though  with  some  tem- 
peraments it  is  the  slow  work  of  years,  in  others  bursts  out  in 
a  moment,  as  if  suddenly  the  great  golden  doors  of  heaven 
bad  been  flung  open  to  the  votary's  eyes. 

The  attention  of  Dr.  Munro,  George  III.'s  mad  doctor, 
has  just  been  attracted  by  the  clever  drawings  in  the  barber's 
window  in  Maiden  Lane  ;  Porden,  the  architect,  employs  him 
for  skies  and  backgrounds ;  and  Raphael  Smith— first  in  Maidm 
Lane,  then  in  King  Street,  Covent  Garden— to  colour  prints. 
With  the  aid  of  Tom  Giitin,  the  clever  apprentice  of 
Dayes,  who  is  patronised  by  the  Duke  of  York,  the  boy 
advances. 

Tuntei  told  Hr.  Trimmer  that  he  got  his  first  lessons  in 
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painting  from  a  person  who  taught  him  to  place  a  small  piectt 
of  carmine  in  the  centre  of  the  cheek,  and  to  lose  it  by  degrees. 
This  rnight  have  been  the  itinerant  painter  wlio  painted  his 
Jacher's  blocks,  and  who  is  actually  said  to  have  instructed  him. 
r  '  i  have  been  told,'  says  Mr.  Trimmer,  '  that  old  Turner 

was  left  by  a  relation  aoo/.,  with  which  sum  he  placed  out  his 
son  with  an  architectural  draughtsman,  who,  seeing  some  of 
his  productions  subsequendy,  said,  "  He  is  not  indebted  to  me 
for  this."' 
'  It  was  when  Turner  was  probably  about  fourteen  that  his 

T  father  resolved  on  this  important  step. 

^  Tlie  several  architects  who  employed  his  son  to  wash  in 

^  blue  seas  of  sky  had  giadnally  impressed  the  old  man's  narrow, 

\  scraping  mind  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  Vitruvian 

[■  profession.    Accordingly,  not  venturing  to  try  plausible  Porden 

^  again,  he  arranges  with  Mr.  Hardwick,  the  architect,  who  pro- 

•  bably  has  employed  his  boy  before  now ;  and  to  that  gentle- 

I  man's  office  the  boy  goes,  and  there  he  continues  for  some  time. 

Much  of  the  work  he  then  executed  survives  in  the  house  of  the 

r  present  Mr,  Hardwick,  the  designer  of  SL  Katherine  Docks ; 

<;  and  I  was  looking  at  the  sketches  only  the  other  day.    They 

show  wonderful  skill  foraboyof  fourteen,  being  robust  and  firm 

in  execution,  though  prosaic  and  dry  in  style,  and  are  careful 

and  full  of  diought.    The  most  interesting  of  them  is  one  of 

.  Wanstead  New  Churdi,  built  by  his  master — a  rectangular, 

'  plain  structure,  rather  in  the  meeting-house  manner.    The  sky 

-  in  this  is  finely  treated,  and  the  dull  length  of  the  receding  side- 

I  vail  deverly  varied  by  a  gleam  of  reflected  light.     Besides 

1'  these  there  are  several  very  early  water-colour  drawings  of  the 

pupil's;  pertiapa  as  early  as  any  of  the  genuine  survivors  of  the 
time.     One  of  them  is  a  very  harsh,  rude  sketch  of  Wanstead 
Old  Church — taken  before  its  demolition,  I  suppose,  by  way 
\  •   of  presetving  some  memory  of  the  hideous,  pagan-looking 

'  stuccoed  ediAce,  with   the   bricks  showing  here  and  there 

(trough  the  rents  and  doors;  and  in  the  front  a  sexton  dicing 
a  grave.    The  execution  betrays  a  very  childish  hand.     It 
[  looks  like  a  first  effort  in  sketching  in  colours  from  Nature. 

\  The  aame  ooUectioa,  probably  dating  from  nearly  the  tome 
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that,  show!  Turnsr  at  Isleworth  Eketching  the  river  and  boats 
with  the  conveotional  Indian  ink  and  umbery  sails ;  and  also 
at  Lambeth,  in  a  street  behind  die  Palace,  diawiBg  a  suburban 
inn,  and  some  curious  old  houses,  with  a  tall,  gaunt,  ill-shaped 
man  leaning  in  a  doorway.  These  two  sketches  are,  however, 
great  advances  on  that  of  Wanstead  Old  Chun^. 

When  Mr.  Hardwick,  years  after,  showed  the  artist  these 

drawings  of  his  youth.  Turner  remembered  them,  and,  pointing 

to  the    Lambeth  public-house,   said,  '  Ha  1  yes ;   tip  against 

that  inn  there  vai  a  board  stuck  up,  on  which  was  written— 

"be  sober,  be  vigilant i" 

and  close  by  were  the  parish  stocks,  I  remember.*  On  looking 
closely  into  the  drawing,  which  is  neat,  low-toned,  and  careful, 
may  be  discerned  a  board  on  the  wall;  which  probably  repre- 
sents the  one  on  which  the  warning  to  topera  was  written, 
perhaps  by  some  ecclesiastic  connected  with  the  Palace. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  Tumet's  going  to  Mr. 
Haidwick's,  but  his  drawing  of  Wanstead  Old  Church  proves  it 
to  have  been  about  1789  or  i79o,wfaen  he  was  fourteen  or  fifteen 
yean  old.  As  the  church  was  rebuilt  in  the  latter  year,  Turner 
must  have  visited  it  in  the  former,  since  his  drawing  was  an- 
terior to  the  erection  of  the  scaSbld  or  other  preliminary  to  re- 
building. The  ugly  brick  tower,  with  its  plaster  half  peeled  oft, 
is  as  crudely  sketched  as  the  trees  in  the  foreground,  where  the 
sexton  plies  his  vocation.  Evidently  it  is  one  of  the  bo/s 
earliest  essays  in  water-colours,  and  it  is  not  in  monochrome. 
The  architectural  drawing  of  the  new  church,  with  its  Portland 
stone  porches,  Doric  portico,  cupola  at  the  west  end,  and  Doric 
pillan,  evidences  an  advance  in  ait,  simple  as  the  coIcKir  is,  for 
again  the  dull  Hne  of  the  side  wall  is  cleverly  and  truthfully 
illumined  by  a  white  reflection  fi'om  the  gronnd ;  and  the  sky 
also  is  solid.  Quite  a  year's  difference  is  visible  in  the  work  of 
the  two  drawings. 

la  1789,  or  soon  after,  under  Mr.  Hardwick's  advice, 
Tumer  must  have  become  a  student  of  the  Koyal  Academy. 
Here  he  drew  the  '  Genius  of  the  Vatican '  and  other  subjects, 
studied  hard,  and  pursued  his  work  till  fuller  emptoyment  oQ 
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topographical  themcB  sent  him  wandering  in  Kent,  Wiltshire, 
Yorkshire,  and  Oxfordshire ;  a  pilgrimage  as  long  as  it  was 
fruitful  On  the  banks  of  the  Thames— our  dear,  dir^  old 
river — ^Tumcr  began  his  art;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
he  lay  down  to  die. 

How  long  Turner  remained  in  this  architect's  office  cannot 
be  discovered;  probably  the  period  did  not  extend  over  many 
months.  He  was  but  making  trial  of  the  profession,  and  never 
set  his  thumb  on  the  red  seal  of  an  indenture.  His  ambition 
for  copying  was  fast  getting  fainter,  while  his  passion  for  sketch- 
ing in  the  open  air  was  increasing  in  intensity.  His  imagina- 
tion was  beginning  to  bud.  Palladio,  Vignola,  and  Vitruvius 
could  not  compete  with  Nature.  The  brush  he  found  to  be 
better  than  the  compass ;  the  pencil  than  the  T-square.  Mr. 
JIardwick,  more  generous  than  Pordcn,  not  desiring  to  enslave 
the  boy  for  seven  years — to  his  own  misery,  but  to  his  master's 
infinite  profit — went  to  Hand  Court,  and  infonned  the  barber — 
whom  one  can  mentally  picture  listening  to  him,  tongs  and  n-jg 
in  hand — that  the  boy  was  too  clever  and  too  imaginative  to  be 
tied  down  to  severe  science.  He  recommended  him  to  be 
sent  as  a  student  to  the  Royal  Academy,  for  the  purpose  of 
qualifying  himself  for  the  profession  of  an  artist 

This  generous  advice  being  accepted  by  the  father.  Turner 
is  sent  to  the  Academy,  where  he  goes  through  the  usual  forms 
and  ceremonies.  As  a  [ooof  of  fitness,  in  two  months'  time  he 
cubmitt  a  drawing  of  a  Greek  statue,  a  foot  long,  and  carefully 
shaded  and  stippled ;  and  at  the  next  council  held  by  the 
Academicians  !ie  is  admitted  as  probadonaiy  student  But  ere 
he  can  daim  the  privilege  of  gratuitous  instruction,  he  has  to 
attest  his  progressive  fitness.  A  second  Greek  statue  has  to  be 
drawn,  equally  accurate  with  its  predecessor  in  respect  of  ana- 
tomical details  and  of  light,  shade,  and  outline;  and  this  is  to 
be  attended  by  a  ghastly  companion — the  correct  outline  of  a 
human  skeleton.  These  accepted  by  his  judges,  he  will  obtain 
the  *  bone,'  or  ticket  of  admission,  good  for  so  many  years ;  and 
.thus  he  will  at  length  attain  the  position  of  a  Aill-plumed  Royal 
Academy  student,  entitled  to  compete  for  admission  into  tlie 
■LifeSchod.' 
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Lite  most  other  students,  Turner,  I  dare  say,  flung  bread 
about  and  cut  jokes  on  the  keeper,  fits  of  idleness  altematiDg 
with  fits  of  aj^lication.  What  we  do  know  for  certain  is  that, 
when  he  was  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  at  work  in  the 
Academy  school,  a  recognised  student  At  the  same  time  he 
was  colouring  prints ;  and  one  of  his  early  drawings  from  the 
cast,  which  I  have  seen,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Haidwick 
of  Cavendish  Square.  It  is  a  timid  but  correct  representation 
of  a  statue,  rudely  shaded  in  pencil ;  the  shadows  being  neither 
flat  nor  well  defined.  It  is  far  from  being  a  vigorous  perfor- 
mance ;  indeed,  rubbed  as  it  is  (and  it  is  now  an  antique 
itsell),  it  gives  no  high  promise  of  the  juvenile  artist  Since, 
however,  it  was  used  only  as  the  mount  to  a  water.co1our  draw- 
ing, possibly  it  might  have  been  executed  before  his  admission 
as  a  student  to  the  Academy. 

That  Turner  at  a  later  period  could  draw  the  figure  power- 
fully and  nobly,  is  evident  not  only  from  the  admu^ble  picture 
of  'Venus  and  Adonis'  (in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Munro  of 
Hamilton  Place),  which  is  an  imitation  of  Titian,  but  from  a 
life  study  (in  the  same  collection)  which  I  am  unable  to  assign 
to  any  special  period,  but  which  is  worthy  of  Etty  for  power, 
and  of  Mulready  for  correctness.  The  smaller  figures  in  some  of 
his  great  pictures,  though  mere  dots,  are  matchless  for  their 
subtle  impUcation.  The  drawing  to  which  I  now  refer  is 
a  black  chalk  representation  of  a  male  model  with  one  hand 
lastened  up,  the  body  semi-recumbent,  and  the  abdomen  and 
thigh  m  most  difficult  foreshortening. 

With  the  eye  of  imagination  we  must  pierce  as  well  as  we 
can  the  darkness  enveloping  his  Academic  studies  to  discover 
him  seated,  like  his  fellows,  on  a  small,  square,  sharp-edged 
1x>z,  the  slave  and  worshipper  of  some  Apollo  or  Antinous ; 
in  adoration  before  whom  he  scrapes  his  chalk,  his  hard  black 
and  his  soft  white,  and  kneads  his  bread,  as  now  he  sweeps  in 
lines  or  dots,  and  now  he  stipples  the  shadows  with  anxious 
care.  Hope  and  fear  cast  on  the  bending  boy  alternate  sun- 
shine and  cloud  through  the  Strand  windows  of  the  Somerset 
House  Academy,  in  the  year  of  grace  1789. 
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safe  use  of  oil(Mlour)  it  iK'\cr  lau'^ht  liiin  ;  1 
j)ressc<l  bis  ])er( ''j'tioiis  ol  tnilli.  hisc.ip.v  iiirs 
his  tcr.(Icii(  i'.  s  (>{'  choice.  I'or  him  il  was 
right  but  in  a  sj)irit  of  dLfiance ;  and  the  first 
progress  in  learning  was  the  power  to  forget 

*One  most  important  distinction  in  the  1 
and  Turner  throughout  life  was  necessitated  1 
in  early  training.      Scott  gathered  what  littl 
architecture  he  possessed  in  wandering  among 
of  Crichton,  Lochleven,  and  Linlithgow,  and  an: 
pillars  of  Holyrood,  Roslm,  and  Melrose.    ' 
his  knowledge  of  architecture  at  the  desk,  from 
vation  of  the  Parthenon  and  St  PauVs  ;  and  s] 
tion  of  his  early  years  in  taking  views  of  ge 
temples  of  the  Muses,  and  other  productions  ( 
and  imagination ;  being  at  the  same  time  dire 
to  classical  sources  for  all  information  as  to  the 
of  Art    Hence,  while  Scott  was  at  once  directc 
of  his  native  land,  and  to  the  Gothic  fields  of  h 
his  mind  was  fed  in  a  consistent,  natural,  and 
from  his  youth  up,  a  certain  good  arose  even  ou 
education — namely,  his  power  of  more  comph 

fill    th#*  f'Pn/1<»r»'»»«»«»  **'   **•- ' 
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But  Tiimerhad  been  forced  to  pajr  early  attention  to  whatever  of 
good  and  right  there  was  in  things  naturally  distasteful  to  him. 
The  charm  of  early  association  had  been  cast  around  much  that 
to  other  men  would  have  been  tame  ;  while  making  drawings  of 
flower  gardens  and  Palladian  mansions,  he  had  been  taught 
sympathy  with  whatever  grace  or  refinement  the  garden  or 
mansion  could  display,  and  to  the  close  of  life  could  enjoy  the 
delicacy  of  trellis  and  parterre,  as  well  as  the  wildness  of  the 
wood  and  the  moorland ;  and  watch  the  staying  of  the  silver 
fountain  at  its  appointed  height  in  the  sky,  with  an  interest  as 
earnest,  if  not  as  intense,  as  that  with  which  he  followed  the 
Clash  of  the  Alpine  cataract  into  its  clouds  of  wayward  rage. 

'  The  distinct  losses  to  be  weighed  against  this  gain  are, 
first,  the  waste  of  time  during  youth  in  painting  subjects  of  no 
interest  whatever ;  parks,  villas,  and  ugly  architecture  in  ge- 
neral ;  secondly,  the  devotion  of  his  utmost  strength  in  laler 
years  to  meaningless  classical  compositions,  such  as  the  fall 
and  rise  of  Carthage,  Bay  of  Baise,  Daphne,  and  Leucippus, 
and  such  others,  which,  with  infinite  accumulation  of  material, 
are  yet  utterly  heartless  and  emotionless,  dead  to  the  very  root 
of  thought,  and  incapable  of  producing  wholesome  or  useful 
effect  on  any  human  mind,  except  only  as  exhibitions  of  techni- 
cal skill  and  graceful  arrangement ;  and,  lastly,  his  incapacity) 
to  the  close  of  life,  of  entering  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  any 
elevated  uchitecture ;  for  those  Falladian  and  classical  build- 
ings which  he  had  been  taught  to  admire  being  wholly  devoid 
of  interest,  and  in  their  own  formality  and  barrenness  quits 
unmanageable,  he  was  obliged  to  make  them  manageable  in  his 
pictures  by  disguising  them,  and  to  use  all  kinds  of  playing 
shadows  and  glittering  lights  to  obscure  their  ugly  details ;  and 
as  in  their  best  state  such  buildings  are  white  and  colourless, 
he  associated  the  idea  of  whiteness  with  perfect  architecture 
generally,  and  was  confused  and  puzzled  when  he  foimd  it 
grey.  Hence  he  never  got  thoroughly  into  the  feeling  of 
Gothic ;  its  darkness  and  complexity  embarrassed  him.  He 
was  very  apt  to  whiten  by  way  of  idealising  it,  and  to  cast  aside 
its  details  in  order  to  get  breadth  of  delicate  light  In  Venice, 
and  the  towns  of  Italy  generally,  he  listened  on  the  balcony 
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buildings,  and  used  those  which  he  chose  merely  as  a  kind  of 
white  clouds  to  set  off  his  brilliant  group  of  boats,  or  burning 
spaces  of  lagoon.' 

In  various  other  minor  ways  we  shall  trace  hereafter  the 
evils  of  this  false  early  training. 

Turner  is  now  growing  up.  He  had  been  allowed  to  copy 
two  of  Reynolds's  wonderful  portraits  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  might  have  been  the  effect  on  his  future  life  of  this 
contact  with  a  great  painter's  mature  mind  ;  but  it  was  of  short 
duration,  for  Sir  Joshua  one  day,  engaged  upon  Lady  Beau- 
champ's  portrait,  finds  his  eyes  beginning  to  fail,  and  with  a  sigh 
resigns  his  brush  all  but  for  ever.  On  that  sad  July  day  when 
the  sunshine  seems  to  him  suddenly  to  change  to  blackness, 
Turner  might  have  been  moved  to  tears  upon  hearing  the  ex- 
clamation of  Reynolds:  'I  know  that  all  things  on  earth 
must  come  to  an  end,  and  now  I  am  come  to  mine.'  Blind 
and  dejected,  Sir  Joshua  is  next  seen  groping  about  Leicester 
Square  in  search  of  an  errant  pet  canary  ;  and  soon  thereafter 
his  remains  are  laid  in  state  in  Somerset  House ;  with  the 
young  Art  aspirant  most  likely  in  the  crowd,  and  Burke  and 
Barry,  Boswell  and  Langton,  John  Kemble  and  John  Hunter, 
Townley  and  Angerstein,  looking  on  in  the  room  draped  with 
black  cloth.  With  the  death  of  Reynolds  Turner  apparently 
ceased  to  think  much  of  portraits.  Yet  his  picture  of  himself 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  now  in  the  Vernon  Gallery,  shows  that 
he  had  attained  no  mean  skill  in  that  branch  of  ArL  Destitute 
though  he  may  be  of  the  grave,  wise  firmness  of  Reynolds,  and 
unequal  to  the  production  of  mellow  reds,  pearly  greys,  and 
sunny  browns,  still  he  must  have  leamt  many  secrets  of  execu- 
tion from  this  description  of  copying. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  great  portrait  painter's  career 
that  Turner  had  access  to  Reynolds's  house  for  the  purpose  of 
copying  those  exquisite  women  and  dignified  men.  The  octa- 
gonal, snuff-strewn  paintmg-room  with  the  high  northern  window 
doubtless  is  a  source  of  attraction  to  him  j  but  he  paints  in  the 
inner  room,  containing  the  casts  and  the  rejected  portraits,  and 
where  the  Velasquez  and  Claudes  are.    We  can  fant^  Sir 
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Joshua,  with  the  shrewd  face  and  scaired  lip,  the  white  wig, 
the  beaming  spectacles,  and  the  ear-tnimpet,  regarding  him 
approvingiy,  and  patting  him  on  the  head  as  he  enters  with  his 
square  boxwood  paSette  and  long  mahc^any  brushes.  He 
must  of^en  have  heard  Sir  Joshua's  oracular  dicta  about  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  to  which  neither  master  nor  pupil  attended  in 
practice. 

Turner  might  even  have  been  working  hard  in  Leicester 
Square  on  that  same  sad  July  day  (1789)  when  Sir  Joshua  rose 
from  before  Lady  Beauchamp's  portrait  with  the  consciousness 
of  failing  sight;  certainly  not  in  the  sanctum,  the  octagonal 
room  where  the  red  cloth  platform  on  castors  is,  where  the 
diary  of  visitors'  names  is  kept,  and  the  palette  and  the  long 
cloth-yard  brushes ;  but  in  the  inner  room,  in  which  are  a  few 
old  masters  that  have  been  frayed  and  otherwise  subjected  to 
scrutiny — the  room  where  sour,  handsome  Northcote  sits,  where 
Zoffany  chats,  where  Humphrey  copies,  and  where  Jones,  and 
Gill  the  Bath  pastrycook's  son,  finish  drapery  for  Sir  Joshua 
in  the  broad,  generalising,  historical  way. 

Perhaps  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  is  on  the  easel  when 
Turner  is  there ;  or  it  may  be  leering  Laurence  Sterne,  or 
nervous  Dr.  Beattie,  or  tender-hearted  Goldsmith,  or  that 
tremendous  Marquis  of  Granby,  the  Mars  Ultor  of  inn  signs. 
We  know  for  a  certainty  that  the  long-haired  youth  was  present 
as  an  ardent  student  on  that  eventful  day  when,  as  Sir  Joshua 
was  lecturing  in  the  great  room  at  Somerset  House,  the  floor 
suddenly  gave  way.  A  dreadful  panic  ensued  among  the  lords 
and  wits  and  artists  then  congregated ;  but  Sir  Joshua  sat  calm 
as  Jove,  and,  when  he  was  asked  afterwards  what  his  thoughts 
had  been  at  that  critical  moment,  his  reply  was,  '  I  was  thinlc- 
ing  that,  if  we  all  had  perished,  the  art  in  England  would  have 
been  thrown  back  five  hundred  years,'  But  I  suppose,  after 
the  first  alarm,  Sir  Joshua  also  retreated  with  the  calmest  of 
those  who  still  remained  unmoved,  for  my  stoiy  has  it  that  in 
escaping  Turner  and  Sir  Joshua  were  close  companions.  Little 
thought  he  then  that  the  long-haired  student,  the  observant 
lad  who  came  to  his  studio  to  copy,  and  who  on  that  occasion 
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moved  calmly  by  his  side,  was  s  great  genius  destined  to  ad- 
vance painting  beyond  the  furthest  triumph  it  had  at  that 
period  achieved. 

The  catalogue  of  pictures  exhibited  by  Turner  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  which  was  published  by  Messrs.  Boone  in  1857, 
opens  with  '  Dover  Castle,'  assigned  to  1787,  when  Turner  was 
twelve ;  and  the  record  includes  '  Wanstead  House,  the  Seat  of 
Sir  James  Tilney  Long/  to  which  is  appended  '  W,  Turner,  at 
Mr,  G.  Turner's,  Walthamslow ;'  but  this  picture  is  not  by  our 
J,  M.  W.  Turner,  but  by  some  one  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
curious,  however,  that  one  of  the  great  painter's  earliest  sketches 
was  at  Wanstead,  and  one  of  his  earliest  copies  a  vienr  of 
Dover. 

To  most  of  the  early  Bristol  drawings  the  family  ascribe 
the  same  date  as  that  of  liis  first  picture,  which  would  make 
Turner  fifteen  at  the  time,  1790  being  the  year  allei  he  entered 
the  Academy,  and  that  in  which  was  exhibited  '  Lambeth 
Palace.'  The  Turner  family  also  have  in  their  possession  a 
drawing  of  Rcdclitfe  Church,  simple  and  careful,  painted  when 
he  was  eighteen.  That  of  the  Palace  is  inscribed  '  Done  by 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  when  a  lad  about  sucteen  or  seventeen  years 
old;'  but  this  is  evidently  a  mistake,  as  the  fact  of  its  exhibi- 
tion in  1790  is  well  known  and  undisputed. 

Among  the  boy's  earlier  works  is  a  rude  drawing  of  'The 
Cliflon  Hotwell  House,'  long  since  pulled  down.  It  is  entirely 
deficient  in  atmosphere,  and  the  objects  all  crowd  on  the  eye 
after  the  manner  of  a  Chinese  landscape.  A  vessel  in  full  sail 
is  coming  up  the  river,  and  there  is  a  boat  on  shore  on  the 
stem  of  which  is  lettered  '  William  Turner,' 

All  this  time  Turner  was  colouring  prints  and  washing  in 
skies  for  architects.  When  artist  fiiends  in  after  life  used  to 
express  their  wonder  to  him  at  his  having  ever  worked,  as 
a  boy,  at  half  a  crown  a  ni^t  putting  Indian-ink  skies  to 
amateurs'  sketches,  he  used  to  say  defensively, '  Well  I  And 
what  could  be  better  practice?'  And  he  was  righ^  for  he 
acquired  facility  from  those  sketches,  and  he  learnt  the  value 
of  gradation  from  the  habit  of  using  only  one  colour.  It  pre- 
pared him  to  work  for  the  engraver,  who  has  but  one  colour. 
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'  and  has  to  make  the  most  of  it  A  great  man  indeed  can  do 
notbiog,  see  nothin^^  from  which  he  does  not  gain  instniction. 
We  have  already  observed  that  the  existing  Indian-ink  drawings 
of  Malton  have  much  of  his  pupil's  simplicity  and  breadth, 
with  a  certain  stolidity  and  dulness  superadded.  Malton's 
schocd  in  Long  Acre  tat^ht  Turner  how  to  put  backgrounds  to 
architects'  drawings — one  of  the  sources  of  income  to  the  strug- 
gling artist  of  Turner's  age.  Profits  were  small  then,  and  em- 
ployment was  scanty.  The  pictures  of  English  artists,  unless 
portrait  painters,  were  little  cared  for.  '  I  knew  him,'  said  an 
old  architect  I  once  met, '  when  a  boy,  and  have  often  paid  him 
a  guinea  for  putting  backgrounds  to  my  architectural  drawings, 
calling  upon  him  for  this  purpose  at  his  father's  shop  in  Maiden 
Lane,  Covent  Garden.  He  never  would  suffer  me  to  see  him 
draw,  but  concealed,  as  I  understood,  all  that  he  did  in  his  bed- 
room.' 

Turner  at  this  time,  says  Mr.  Lovell  Reeve,  was  a  short, 
sturdy,  sailor-like  youth,  endowed  with  a  vigorous  constitution, 
and  inured  to  hard  beds  and  simple  fare.  There  could  not  be 
better  qualifications  for  the  pedestrian  sketching  tours  that  he 
now  commenced.  He  often  walked  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
miles  a  day,  with  his  baggage  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief  swing- 
ing on  the  end  of  his  stick ;  rapidly  sketching  all  the  good 
pieces  of  composition  he  met ;  making  quick  pencil-notes  in 
his  pocket-book,  and  photographing  into  his  mind  legions  of 
transitory  effects  of  cloud  and  sky  with  the  aid  of  a  stupen- 
dously retentive  and  mmute  memory. 

One  of  his  earhest  tours  was  to  Oxford  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  some  commissions  for  his  kind  patron  Mr.  Hender- 
son. The  tour  was  made  on  foot,  in  the  company  of  a  poor 
artist  named  Cook,  who  afterwards  turned  stone-mason.  Cook's 
feet  got  sore,  and  I  believe  he  was  soon  lefl  behind  by  the  in- 
delatig^Ie  Turner.  As  for  sleeping,  the  thrifty  lad,  careful 
never  to  afect  prematurely  the  style  of  the  fine  gentleman, 
rested  in  any  humble  village  public-house  whereat  he  could 
obtain  shelter. 

Mr.  Ruskin  devotes  a  very  noble  but  mistaken  chapter  to  a 
contrast  betveen  die  Venice  of  Giorgione's  boyhood  and  the 
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London  of  Turner's.  The  golden  city  paved  with  emerald 
(dreadful  bilge-water  smell,  by  the  way,  always  in  Venice), 
where  the  deep-hearted,  majestic  men  moved  in  sway  of  power 
and  war  (terrible  Tartars,  with  pozzi  and  thumbscrews),  he 
compares  with  dirty,  foggy,  low-spirited,  peddling,  cramped-up, 
deal  old  London.  And  yet  I  really  think  (in  all  humility)  that 
Turner  had  not  so  much,  after  all,  to  lament  If  he  faad  not 
men  with  sea-rust  on  their  annour,  he  had  at  least  freedom ;  he 
had  none  of  those  horrid  burning  prisons  under  the  leads.  If 
he  had  not  the  ships  of  Lepanto,  he  had  Nelson's  men-of-war. 
If  he  had  not  Venetian  discoverers,  he  had  Cook  and  Anson ; 
and  I  verily  believe  he  was  not  so  badly  off  with  poor  Old 
England  and  her  great  glory  as  his  birthright,  after  all. 

Speaking  of  Maiden  Lane,  Mr.  Ruskin  says  Turner  all  his 
life  loved  to  draw  and  paint  anything  resembling  Maiden  Lane 
or  the  Thames  shore  ;  wherefore  he  liked  '  dead  brick  walls,' 
blank  square  windows,  old  clothes,  market-women,  anything 
fishy  and  muddy  recalling  Billingsgate  or  Hungerford  Market, 
black  barges,  patched  sails,  and  every  possible  condition  of  fog, 
dinginess,  smoke  and  soot,  dirty  sides  of  boats,  weeds,  dung- 
hills, straw-yards,  and  'all  the  soilings  and  stains  of  every 
common  labour,'  He  liked  litter,  too, '  like  Covent  Garden 
wreck  after  market.'  '  The  last  words,'  sa)  s  his  critic,  '  he  ever 
spoke  to  me  were  in  gende  exultation  about  his  "  St  Gothard" 
— "that  litter  of  stones  which  I  endeavoured  to  represent"' 

Turner  soon  began  to  teach  waler-colour  drawing  at  schools, 
obtaining  first  five  shillings  a  lesson,  then  ten  shillings,  and 
subsequently  a  guinea  ;  and,  his  talent  becoming  known,  he  was 
employed  at  even  more  advanced  prices  to  make  drawings  for 
Mr.  Harrison,  a  publisher  of  Paternoster  Row,  He  was  also 
engaged  to  make  views  for  the  Oxford  Almanac  Thus  he 
acquired  a  reputation  which  caused  his  drawings  to  be  sought 
after,  and  procured  for  him  introduction  to  several  noblemen 
and  gendemen.  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  of  Turner's 
life  when  he  had  become  fiurly  established  in  his  profession. 
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To  this  period  of  the  painter'a  life  perhaps  it  is  that  we  roust 
assign  an  event  that  undoubtedly  aifected  his  mind  for  ever. 
When  he  was  at  Margate,  as  we  have  before  said,  Turner  had 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  family  of  one  of  his  school- 
fellows ;  and  to  his  school  comrade's  sister  he  soon  became 
attached  She  has  loi^  been  dead  now ;  but,  whether  she  was 
beautiful  or  not.  Turner  was  one  of  those  who  could  have  seen 
*  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt,'  That  he  loved  her  there 
can  be  no  doubt  The  misery  of  his  whole  scathed  life,  and 
the  constant  dwelling  on  those  sad  words  'the  fallacies 
OP  HOPE,'  are  fully  sufficient  to  prove  that ;  and  love  must  have 
transformed  the  dull  houses  of  Margate,  which  he  afterwards 
was  so  fond  of  visiting,  to  golden  palaces. 

Turner  at  this  time  was  not,  let  us  remember,  the  red-faced, 
blue-eyed,  slovenly  dressed  old  painter  he  afterwards  became. 
He  was  a  bright-eyed  youog  genius,  always  old-looking,  as  tra- 
dition says,  but  suU  winning  and  agreeable.  He  did  not  grunt 
out  his  dry  monosyllables  then  ;  the  love  of  money  had  not  yet 
corroded  into  him ;  he  was  not  silent,  suspicious,  and  mis- 
trustful, though  already  reserved  about  his  art  and  anxious 
about  his  profits. 

He  caught  the  old  ailment  we  all  have  suffered  from :  be 
sighed,  wiole  verses,  blushed,  and,  doubting  certainties,  was 
certain  about  love  tokens  that  to  any  sane  person  were  more 
than  doubtful.  He  wislied  himself  dead ;  he  trembled ;  his 
heart  was  now  a  lump  of  lead,  and  now  it  seemed  to  sing  for 
joy.  He  grew  hot  j  he  grew  cold  ;  he  turned  pale ;  he  turned 
red ;  be  talked  nonsense  at  twilight ;  he  walked,  swam,  rode, 
and  drove,  thinking  but  of  her ;  seeing  her  name  written  on  the 
sands  and  radiant  in  the  clouds,  hearing  it  whispered  by  the 
trees  and  warbled  by  the  birds  above  the  hop-fields  of  Kent. 

One  eventful  hour  in  the  summer  dusk  he  dares  to  ask  the 
question  j  and,  when  the  bashful  'Yes'  is  n-tumed,  his  soul 
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soars  up  agnin  to  the  seventh  heaven,  and  there  joy  crowns  it 
Now  he  cares  not  if  pictures  fail  or  not;  if  work  comes  not,  or 
comes;  if  rivals  triumph,  or  if  patrons  grind.  But  here  a 
blunder  creeps  into  the  tradition,  for  it  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
courtship  proceeded  until  Turner,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  went 
abroad  in  order  to  study  his  art,  and  that,  before  leaving,  vows 
of  fidelity  were  exchanged  between  the  two  lovers.  Now, 
Turner  did  not  make  his  first  tour  till  he  was  twenty-seven ;  yet 
the  story  comes  to  me  from  one  who  heard  it  from  relations  of 

Miss ,  to  whom  she  herself  told  it 

Perhaps  the  date  of  the  lovers'  separation  was  not  Turner's 
first  Continental  tour,  but  that  of  his  first  setting  out  on  his 
home  tours  in  Wales  or  Yorkshire,  betokening  the  increase  of 
business  and  employment — that  greatest  foe  to  love.  In 
default  of  better  dates,  therefore,  let  us  take  it  as  some  tearful 
day  in  1796,  when  he  wis  twenty-one,  on  which  the  lovns 
parted,  heedless  of  the  omens  of  evil  that  issued  from  the 
moaning  sea.  The  young  painter  promises  that  he  will  write 
frequently,  and  that  their  marriage  is  soon  to  take  place.  He 
leaves  her — as  a  pledge — his  portrait,  painted  by  his  own  hand 
I  wish  I  could  think  that  it  was  the  one  preserved  now  in  the 
Vernon  Galleiy — the  dark,  pale  face.  Month  follows  month, 
and  no  letters  come  from  him  ;  but  Hope,  at  first  chilled  and 
sad,  still  guards  the  dear  memory.  The  forsaken  girl,  however, 
begins  to  find  home  miserable,  for  a  step-mother  rules  th««, 
and  treats  her  as  step-mothers  do  so  often  treat  their  adopted 
children.  Still  no  line  from  her  lover — ^no  token  that  she  is 
remembered.  If  she  hears  of  him  it  is  only  at  a  distance, 
through  some  newspaper  recording  his  excellent  contributions 
to  a  Iwondon  exhibition  ;  and  this  intelligence  serves  but  to  bring 
the  tears  into  her  eyes,  and  to  infiict  a  fresh  pang  of  disappoint- 
ment and  grieC  Unhappy  at  home,  and  persuaded  fully  that 
the  young  artist  must  either  have  forgotten  her  or  have  trans- 
ferred bis  love  to  some  one  else,  the  poor  giri,  with  no  one  to 
confide  in,  anxious  to  escape  frxim  her  step-mother,  and 
feeling  forsalcen  by  one  she  really  loved,  began  to  listen  to 
another  lover,  who  in  the  meantime  had  been  pressing  his 
suit. 
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After  the  lapse  of  two  years,  vhen  she  believed  herself  to 

be  free,  Miss ,  unable  any  longer  to  resist  the  chance  of 

disengaging  herself  from  her  step -mother's  persecution,  yielded 
to  her  suitor's  importunities,  and  gave  him  her  hand.  The  day 
for  the  marriage  was  fixed ;  the  dresses  were  prepared.  Within 
a  week  of  the  appointed  day  Turner  suddenly  arrived  from  a 
distant  tour.  He  immediately  went  to  visit  his  accepted  bride ; 
and  he  was  frantic  at  hearing  of  what  had  occurred.  He  had 
written  constantly ;  and,  notwithstanding  he  had  received  no 

replies,  his  faith  in  Miss had  remained  unshaken.    He 

still  loved  her  with  all  fervour  and  all  truth  ;  and  he  urged  her 
in  the  most  passionate  terms  to  break  off  the  alliance  she  was 
about  to  form.  But  the  lady,  reckoning  her  honour  involved, 
pronounced  mournfully  that  it  was  then  too  late,  and  that  she 
felt  she  had  no  resource  left  but  to  take  the  step  that  was  im- 
tninenL  Entreaties  and  adjurations  were  unavailing ;  all  a 
lover's  arguments  were  employed  in  vain  ;  and  Turner  left  her  in 
bitter  grief,  declaring  that  he  would  never  many,  and  that  his 
life  henceforth  was  hopeless  and  blighted. 

The  marriage,  which  took  place  within  a  few  days  of  this 
nngular  interruption  of  the  course  of  domestic  events,  proved 
to  be  most  unhappy ;  Turner's  curse  was  upon  it,  a  superstitious 
person  might  have  saidj  and  not  till  after  it  was  it  discovered 
that  the  cruel  step-mother  had  intercepted  all  his  letters.  Thus 
the  madiinations  of  one  bad  woman  availed  to  wreck  the 
happiness  of  two  lovers  and  to  spoil  two  lives.  Incalculable 
was  the  harm  this  early  and  sore  disappointment  wrought  upon 
Tumer's  nature.  He  gradually  began  to  change — not  into  the 
misanthrope,  for  that  he  never  was — but  into  the  self-concen- 
trated, reserved  money-maker.  It  contributed  towards  souring 
the  natural  generosity  of  his  character  ;  yet  it  had  the  effect  of 
intensifying  his  passionate  devotion  to  Art,  for  his  love  of  it  for 
its  own  sake  was  stimulated  and  enforced  by  his  love  of  it  for 
the  money's  sake.  Let  us  not  fot^  that  habits  of  thrift  and 
accumulation  had  been  early  instilled  into  his  mind  by  the 
scraping  old  barber.  '  How  can  you  wonder?'  'I\iiiiei  used  to 
say  sometimes  to  his  old  fiiends.  *  Dad  never  praised  me  for 
Anything  but  saving  a  halfpenny  I' 
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Saving  was  in  the  Turner  blood ;  and  the  thridiness  which 
had  once  been  a  virtue  had  by  degrees  degenerated  into  some- 
thing almost  like  a  vice,  for  the  rq>ression  of  which  marriage 
and  its  unselAsh  cares  alone  would  have  availed. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Bell,  an  engraver  associated  in  business 
with  Groyer,  was  introduced  to  the  celebrated  water-colour 
painter  residing  with  his  Either  in  Maiden  Lane.  From  his 
MS.  notes  (commimicated  to  me  by  Mr,  Adhurst)  I  find  that 
this  introduction  took  place  in  1795,  and  tliat  Mr.  Bell  stood 
by  in  the  little  room  of  Maiden  Lane  while  Turner  made  his 
first  attempt  in' oil,  from  a  sketch  in  crayon,  of  a  sunset  on  the 
Thames,  uear  the  Red  House,  Battersea.  The  sketch  had 
been  taken  on  the  previous  day,  when  the  boat  in  which  were 
Bell  and  Turner  having,  by  the  action  of  the  tide,  nearly  got 
stuck  fast  in  the  mud  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  eventually  got  afloat,  so  heed- 
less had  the  enthusiasts  been  of  either  tide  or  time.  The  same 
valuable  record  mentions  also  that  Turner's  first  oil  picture  of 
any  size  or  consequence  was  a  view  of  flustered  and  scurrymg 
fishing-boats  in  a  gale  of  wind  off  the  Needles,  which  General 
Stewart  bought  for  lot 

Mr.  Bell  had  previously  accompanied  Turner  on  his  first 
tour,  which  extended  to  six  weeks,  to  Margate,  Canterbury,  and 
elsewhere.  *  On  our  return  to  London,'  says  the  writer,  '  we 
often  went  on  the  river  Thames  sketching.'  This  brief  note 
we  are  able  to  verify  from  another  source  ;  for  we  find  that  in 
if93  a  Mr.  Walker  planned  a  topographical  work,  which  was 
to  eclipse  all  its  predecessors,  and,  like  the  last  rocket,  to  rise 
higher  and  shine  brighter  than  all  the  rest  Girtin,  growing 
rich  and  famous,  and  always  careless  and  independent,  at  first 
refused  his  aid,  but  finally  joined  the  company,  while  Turner, 
always  saving  and  cautious,  lost  no  time  in  associating  himself. 

In  the  summer  of  1793,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  full  of  hope 
and  life.  Turner  started  on  the  very  six  weeks'  lour  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Bell,  his  companion.  Past  hop-fields  and  green  meadows 
speckled  with  golden  blossoms,  past  old  castles,  manor-houses, 
and  dockyards,  the  young  artist  must  have  tramped  on  towards 
the  white  chalk  cUfis  buffeted  t^  the  trampling  waves.     During 
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tfiis  tour  it  was  that  Turner  visited  Rochester,  and  made  a 
drawing,  which  waa  engraved.  He  had  frequently  visited  the 
town  before,  and  indeed  was  so  fond  of  the  river  Medway  that 
in  after  years  he  loved  to  throw  out  those  dark  hints  that  made 
many  curious  people  believe  he  was  a  Kentish  man.  He  had 
been  to  school  at  Margate,  so  dear  to  him  in  memory ;  and 
there  he  first  studied  the  green  water  of  the  incoming  wave  that 
turns  the  chalk  rock  it  covers,  for  a  moment,  to  an  emerald 
wall.  With  the  fishermen's  houses  at  Dover  and  the  pig-tailed 
sailors  he  was  quite  familiar,  for  he  had  copied  and  coloured 
them  in  his  juvenile  days  from  his  patron  Mr.  Henderson's 
sketches.  In  Kent,  in  fact,  he  had  received  several  topographical 
commiswons.  The  zest  of  Walker's  money,  and  the  pleasures 
of  those  long  country  rambles,  sank  deep  into  Turner's  memory ; 
and  with  the  tour  is  connected  the  tradition  of  another  oil 
picture  by  him  that  claims  to  be  as  early  as  that  of  the  Battersea 
sunset. 

A  gendeman  at  Rochester,  who  had  adopted  the  notion  of 
the  Smdbys  that  water-colour  painting  was  but  a  secondary 
branch  of  the  profession,  now  easily  inflamed  the  lad's  ambition, 
absolutely  bringing  him  the  colours  with  which  to  make  his 
first  efibrL 

It  was  in  the  parsonage  at  Foot's  Cray,  the  residence  of 
the  father  of  Dr.  Nixon,  the  Bishop  of  Tasmania,  that  what 
was  Tumei's  first  oil  picture  (according  to  this  tradition)  was 
finished ;  a  view  of  Rochester  Castle,  with  fishermen  drawing 
their  boats  ashore  in  a  gale  of  wind.  One  who  has  seen  it  pro- 
nounces that  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  De  Loutherbourg, 
and  is  well  drawn ;  being  carefully  and  thinly  painted,  with  thin 
scumbles  of  semi-opaque  colour  used  in  so  fluid  a  state  as  still 
to  show  where  it  had  run  down  the  picture  from  his  brush.  It 
reveals  the  experienced  water-colour  painter  at  first  using  a  new 
and  denser  material  timidly,  and  with  a  hesitating  hand  that 
was  soon  to  grow  more  daring. 

On  one  of  these  tours  Turner  is  reported  to  have  subsisted 
f<»  four  or  five  days  on  a  guinea.  He  once  told  a  &iend  that 
in  some  of  his  early  sketching  rambles  the  price  of  the  drawing— 
thir^  pounds — did  not  pay  his  expenses ;  whereupon  he  took 
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to  a  broader,  quicker  style.  While  travelling  for  Mr.  Cadell  it 
is  remembered  that  he  declined  to  saddle  the  publisher  with 
the  expense  of  a  post  chaise,  but  took  the  ordinary  mail  coach, 
for  Turner  was  always  thrifty. 


turner's  predecessors  in  water  and  oiu 

It  behoves  me  here  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  more  eminent 
water-colour  painters  who  had  already  risen  to  eminence  when 
Turner  appeared  upon  the  stage;  particularly  Paul  Sandby, 
whom  he  learned  to  pencil  from ;  Heame,  whose  quiet  purity 
and  amplicity  he  imitated ;  and  Cozens,  one  of  the  earUest 
painters  who  attempted  to  convey  a  sense  of  vastness  and 
multitude  in  sunsets  and  Alpine  effects;  a  great  model  for 
Turner  at  the  outset  of  Iiis  career.  Paul  Sandby,  the  generous 
friend  of  Wilson  and  Bairy,  and  a  fashionable  drawing-ioaster 
and  celebrity,  was  bom  atNottingham  in  1732.  He  therefore 
was  considerably  Turner's  senior.  As  a  boy  of  fourteen,  he 
came  to  London,  and  was  admitted  a  student  in  the  drawmg- 
room  at  the  Tower,  where  he  made  great  progress  and  evinced 
much  talent  In  1 748— that  is,  three  years  after  the  great  rebel- 
lion in  Scotland — Sandby  was  appointed  draughtsnnan  to  General 
Watson,  and  travelled  with  him  through  the  Highlands.  On 
his  return  to  Edinburgh  he  made  etchings  of  the  sketches  he 
had  taken,  which  on  his  return  to  London  he  published  in  a 
folio ;  thus  first  attracting  the  world  to  the  hitherto  unknown 
wild  and  beautiful  scenery  of  Scotland.  In  1752  he  went  to  visit 
at  Windsor,  where  Sir  Joseph  Banks  purchased  seventy  drawings 
of  his  scenes  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  were  then  considered 
wonderful  for  accuracy,  taste,  and  spirit 

Next  he  accompanied  Sir  Joseph  to  Wales,  where,  under  the 
patronage  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  he  filled  his  portfolio 
with  sketches  of  North  Wales,  which  soon  after  were  published 
in-aqua-tinta, in  imitation  of  bistre  or  Indian-ink  drawings;  a  pro- 
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cess  said  to  have  been  taught  him  by  Mr.  Charles  Grevllle,  an 
emineiit  dilettante. 

In  1753  Sandby  exerted  himself  vigorously  to  extend  the 
usefulness  of  the  St  Martin's  Lane  Academy,  which  Hogaith 
vigorously  opposed,  declaring  that  gratuitous  education  would 
fill  the  studios  with  lazy  fellows  whose  parents  wished  to  save 
the  cost  of  schooling.  This  led  to  much  bitterness  of  contro- 
vert and  feeling ;  and  Sandby,  himself  a  humorist,  was  daring 
enough,  when  Hogarth  published  his  '  Analysis  of  Beauty,'  to 
produce  six  or  eight  prints  in  ridicule  of  the  theory  of  the  undu- 
lating line,  which  Hogarth  never  openly  resented.  The  good- 
hearted  man,  however,  had  the  still  greater  mental  fortitude  to 
express  his  regret  for  their  issue. 

In  1768,  when  the  Royal  Academy  was  founded,  Sandby 
became  one  of  its  members,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  to  the  post  of  chief  drawing-master  at  the  Military 
Academy  at  Woolwich,  which  he  held  down  to  the  date  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  November  7,  1808. 

At  a  time  when  Gainsborough's  house  in  Pall  Mall  was 
crowded  with  unsold  Suffolk  landscapes,  and  when  poor  Wilson 
was  hawking  his  Italian  scenes  in  the  smoky  window  of  a  boot- 
maker in  Long  Acre,  Sandby  was  helping  to  make  the  landscape 
of  our  own  land  fashionable.  In  colour  he  was  truthful  and 
transparent,  yet  low-toned,  timid,  and  conventional ;  and  he 
may  fairly  be  considered  as  one  of  the  special  precursors  of  the 
style  of  Turner. 

In  1807  Heame  published  his '  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain ' 
in  two  volumes,  illustrated  by  views  of  monasteries,  castles,  and 
churches,  and  Turner's  name  appears  in  the  list  of  subscribers. 
"ITiey  were  engraved  by  Byrne,  F.S.A.,  in  a  sound  but  rather 
monotcHious  manner ;  and  the  sketches  for  many  of  them  seem 
to  have  been  taken  as  early  as  1778,  three  years  after  Turner's 
birth.  Wherever  there  is  stone  it  is  indicated  by  parallel  wavy 
lines ;  the  ground  is  nearly  always  filled  up  with  dotted  diamonds; 
and  the  skies  are  thin,  flat,  hard-edged,  yet  effective.  The  Gothic 
work  is  seldom  given  with  any  detail ;  and,  in  nearly  all  die 
sketchesofabbeysandecclesiastical  ruins,  pigs,horse3,  or  donkeys 
are  introduced,  by  way  of  conveying,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  a 
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sense  of  desolation.  The  gentleman  tTaveIlers,or  sight-seen,  wear 
coclced  hats  and  pig-tails  ;  and  the  ladies  little  cockle-shell  hat^ 
poised  on  small  mountains  of  hair.  The  letter-press  is  of  the 
baldest  and  most  unl'eeling  kind ;  dwelling  on  dates,  tenures, 
and  the  heraldry  ofcouDtty  gentlemen  who  were  his  subscribers. 
Distance  and  luminousness  are  little  aimed  at,  and  his  trees  are 
conventioDalised  j  stilt  he  often  gives  us  a  sense  of  peculiar 
calm  and  repose.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  view  of  Hereford 
Cathedral,  he  preserves  the  record  of  a  memorable  event  For 
instance,  he  shows  us  the  state  of  the  cathedral  after  the  fall  of 
the  west  tower  in  1786. 

Thomas  Heame,  the  designer  of  these  engravings,  and  one 
of  the  patriarchs  of  English  water-colour  art,  was  bom  at  Brink- 
worth  in  Wiltshire  in  1 7  44.  He  came  up  to  London  at  a  tender 
age,  designed  for  commercial  life  ;  but,  upon  revealing  a  taste 
for  Art,  he  was  articled  to  WoolJett,  the  famous  engraver  of 
Wilson's  '  Niobe,'  with  whom  he  continued  for  six  years.  Soon, 
however,  he  relinquished  engraving  ',  and  engaging  as  draughts- 
man to  the  first  Lord  Lavington  (then  Sir  Ralph  Payne),  who 
had  been  appointed  Governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  he  accom- 
panied him  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  coniinued  to  bum  and 
yellow  for  nearly  five  years.  On  his  return  to  England  in  r776 
(a  year  after  Turner's  birth),  his  fondness  for  antiquities  led  him 
to  study  landscape  and  Gothic  architecture,  and  to  the  taste  he 
thus  fostered  we  owe  much  of  Turner's  subsequent  loitering 
among  ruins.  In  1778  he  associated  himself  with  Byrne,  and 
executed  the  whole  of  the  afore-mentioned  drawings  for  the 
'Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,'  which  proclaimed  the  first  dawn 
of  the  modem  Gothic  and  Romantic  revival. 

Heamc's  manner  was  small  and  careful,  and  his  colour  pale 
and  neutral,  with  a  uniformity  of  buff  stone,  cold  green  trees,  and 
pale,  sketchy  sky.  As  a  man,  he  was  distinguished  by  a  good 
judgment  and  a  correct,  retentive  memory.  His  manners  (his 
biographer  says)  were '  agreeable,  gentlemanly,  and  modesL'  He 
died  in  Macclesfield  Street,  Soho,  April  13,  1S17. 

Our  third  patriarch  is  Michael  Rocker,  the  son  of  an  engraver 
ofardutectural  subjects,  bom  in  1743;  also, therefore, Turner's 
senior.    Hewasapupilof  Sandby,  andin  1773  exhibited  a  view 
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of  Temple  Bar,  which  was  considered  meritorious.  Louther- 
bouig  at  that  time  scene-painting  for  Garrick  at  Drury  Lane, 
Kooker  became  scene-painter  for  the  then  little  theatre  in  the 
Haymarket ;  in  the  summer  often  breaking  loose  from  the  din 
and  smoke  of  London  into  the  quiet  and  sunny  clearness  of  the 
country,  where  he  took  sketches  for  drawings  to  be  afterwards 
completed.  Anticipating  Turner  in  that  respect,  he  made  accu- 
rate drawings  for  the  headpieces  of  the  Oxford  almanacs,  which 
he  also  engraved  himself,  receiving  for  each  what  was  in  those 
days  the  very  liberal  remuneration  of  fifty  pounds.  This  engage- 
ment he  relinquished  some  years  before  his  death,  from  dis- 
like to  the  toil  of  engraving.  He  died  March  3, 1801,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St  Giles's-in-the- Fields.  His  drawings 
(during  a  sale  of  four  days)  produced  the  sum  of  1,240/.  Rooker 
was  one  of  the  first  elected  Associates  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Our  next  water-colour  pre-Adamite  is  Alexander  Cozens,  a 
Russian  (according  to  a  foolish  tradition,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Peter  the  Great)  who  settled  in  London  as  a  drawing-master. 
He  was  a  dashing,  reckless  painter,  who,  though  he  never 
troubled  Nature  much,  yet  had  considerable  poetry  of  imagina- 
tion. One  of  his  fancies  was  to  follow  the  example  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  who  used  to  derive  suggestions  for  landscapes  from 
the  stains  on  old  plastered  walls.  While  Hogarth  was  painting 
fix)m  wax  figures,  and  Gainsborough  from  pieces  of  moss  and 
stones.  Cozens  covered  his  paper  or  china  plate  with  blots  and 
flourishes  of  paint,  from  which  he  afterwards,  with  absurd 
industry,  culled  his  landscape  outlines,  in  disdain  of  Nature,. 
who  in  vain  spread  her  coundess  changing  pictures  around  hinu 
Sometimes  by  chance,  naively  says  Pilkington,  '  he  elicited 
grand  objtcts\  but  they  were  in  general  indefinite  in  their  execu- 
tion and  unpleasing  in  colour.'  This  idealist  published  a  tract 
upon  the  subject  of  his  process,  and  another  on  the  '  Principles 
of  Beauty  relative  to  the  Human  Head,' with  plates  by  Bartolozzi, 
the  great  coadjutor  of  Cipriani.  He  also  wrote  an  eccentric 
work  on  'The  Various  Species  of  Composition  in  Nature.'  Like 
Paul  Sandby,  he  was  for  some  time  a  fashionable  drawing-master. 
He  taught  at  Eton,  and  gave  some  lessons  to  George  IV.  when 
Prince  of  Wales.    He  died  in  1 786. 
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His  father's  position  must  have  given  a  fair  stait  in  life  to 
his  son,  John  Cozens,  who,  abandoning  the  paternal  dreams 
and  theories,  went  straiglit  to  the  only  true  instnictress — Nature. 
His  colour  was  pale;  his  trees  were  generally  of  a  tender 
willowy  green,  and  his  distances  of  an  evanescent  pallid  blue;  but 
he  was,  nevertheless,  a  true  artist,  and  carried  his  ait  many 
degrees  further  tlian  his  predecessors.  Always  careful  and 
minute,  he  attempted  atmospheric  effects  undreamt  of  by 
Heame  and  Sandby.  He  soon  became  a  ^shionable  drawing* 
master,  and  the  Cozens  manner  was  long  the  rage  with  the 
ladies  of  Queen  Charlotte's  dull  Court  His  greatest  triumphs 
in  Art  were  obtained  when  making  a  tour  with  Beckford,  the 
Wilts  millionaire,  a  young  man  of  the  most  r:&ned  taste  and  of 
the  most  doubtful  morals,  who  had  been  brought  up  with  Pitt, 
had  gathered  political  wisdom  from  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  and 
had  learnt  music  from  Mozart  and  architecture  from  Sir  William 
Chambers;  a  man  who,  at  his  majority  (for  the  father,  the 
democratic  Lord  Mayor,  had  died  when  the  son  was  a  child), 
came  into  a  million  of  ready  money  and  one  hundred  thousand 
a  year. 

Guided  by  and  at  the  same  time  guiding  the  taste  of  the 
plutocrat.  Cozens  rambled,  sketching,  over  Switzerland  and 
Italy ;  his  style  soon  becoming  more  ambitious,  and  soon  withal 
more  chaste,  tender,  and  reflective.  The  view  of  a  Glacier 
Valley,'  executed  at  this  period,  is  worthy  of  all  praise  for  its 
tnultitudinousness,  breadth,  and  grand,  harmonious  simplicity,  as 
well  as  for  the  dazzling  purity  of  its  colour.  In  other  works  of 
his*  I  find  the  most  admirable  taste,  particularly  in  some 
curious  Sicilian  scenes ;  in  a  pale,  rosy  sunset  outside  Rome, 
with  St  Peter's  a  mere  opaque  mound  of  shadow,  and  quiet 
deerfeeding  dozily  under  the  stone-pines  of  the  Medici  Gardens ; 
and  notably  in  a  minutely  finished  drawing  of  an  English 
country  seal,  with  a  beautiful  distance  of  bosky,  receding  hitls. 

Dr.  Munro  had  many  Cozens's,  which  Turner  must  have 

■  Now  in  the  admirable  coUection  of  that  refiued  virltioto  VLt.  Bale 
of  Cambridge  Terrace. 

*  In  Mr.  Munro's  and  Mr.  Girtin's  col  ectiona;  the  first  nDnrpasscd 
in  Great  Biitun, 
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Studied  and  thought  over  much.  Some  of  these  Girtin,  I 
know,  copied  at  the  Doctor's  request.  Among  them  were  ten 
sketches  of  'Swiss  and  Italian  Views,'  'View  on  the  Coast 
near  Naples,'  the  '  Bay  of  Salerno  and  Lake  Nemi,'  the  'Tomb 
of  Virgil  and  Villa  Sanazzaro,'  and  '  Scenes  on  the  Neapolitan 
Coast'  These  probably  had  all  the  artist's  merits  and  defects.' 
Among  the  latter  we  find  lumpy  and  shapeless  trees,  feebly 
defined ;  water  too  pale ;  timid  and  rather  green  skies,  and 
generally  a  rather  feminine  and  small  touch  ;  while  among  the 
former  are  miles  of  receding  air,  and  a  sublime  sense  of  infinity, 
distance  and  multitude,  to  which  up  to  that  period  landscape 
art  in  any  country  had  been  a  total  stranger. 

From  this  artist  Turner  learnt  much ;  indeed,  the  poetry  of 
his  art  descended  from  Cozens  in  a  direct  line.  Dayes  had 
made  him  minute  and  careful.  From  Nicholson  (as  he  himself 
owned'),  Sandby,  Hearne,  and  Girtin  he  learnt  much,  as  he 
did  also  from  Wilson,  Gainsborough,  and  Loutherbourg ;  but 
from  Cozens  he  acquired  his  earliest  relish  for  the  higher 
poetry  of  landscape,  and  for  the  sp:cial  qualities  of  infinity, 
distance,  and  aerial  perspective,  which  subsequently  became 
his  own. 

Poor  Cozens  became  a  lunatic  in  1799.  Whether  the 
affliction  took  the  form  of  melancholy  or  of  ambitious  madness 
I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Montague  Street,  pos- 
sesses his  last  work,  an  Italian  scene  executed  for  his  father ; 
a  feeble  performance,  showing  painful  symptoms  of  a  relaxing 
hand  and  a  weakened  brain.  The  water  is  rippled  in  a  hesi- 
tating way,  that  only  too  clearly  implies  the  extreme  doubt  with 
which  it  was  executed ;  yet  even  this  last  effort  has  the  tender 
air  of  poetry  which  characterises  all  he  did.  Cozens  died  in  a 
madhouse  under  the  care  of  the  same  Dr.  Munro  who  was  the 
patron  of  Turner  and  his  young  friend  Girtin.  Art  lias  not 
sent  many  of  its  votaries  to  that  dreadful  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death ;  but  Cozens,  Newton,  and  Dadd,  alas !  were  of  the 
limited  number. 

■  'Coteiu  taw  vritli  an  enchanted  Cfe,  and  diew  nith  an  eocbjntcd 
iiand,'  was  the  judgment  of  FuselL 

'  To  hii  friend  Mc  Munro  of  Hamilton  Place. 
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Co2ens  washed  in  his  effects  on  the  spot  His  cloud  and 
distant  mountain  tints  he  compounded  of  Indian  red,  a  small 
portion  of  lake,  indigo,  and  yellow  ochre  ;  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance he  used  diluted  black. ;  and  his  foregrounds  were  chiefly 
of  black  and  burnt  umber.  His  distant  trees  he  toned  down 
with  the  warm  washes  used  in  bis  skies,  and  those  nearer  still 
with  yellow  ochre,  indigo,  and  sometimes  burnt  sienna ;  the 
same  tint,  darker  and  stronger,  being  used  for  the  foreground. 
The  pale  greenish  tints  of  Cozens's  distance  are  clearly  visible 
in  Turner's  early  works  ;  and  Girtin  also  copied  him  in  many 
points  of  manner,  though  he  was  incapable  of  his  tender  deli* 
cacy  and  poetry. 

This  is  a  fitting  place  to  briefly  particularise  a  few  of  the 
English  landscape  oil-painters  who  preceded  Turner.  Barrett, 
Wilson's  successful  rival,  passed  away  when  Turner  was  still 
young,  for  he  died  and  was  buried  at  Pad  din  gton  in  1787,  when 
Turner  was  twelve  years  old.  He  was  a  Dublin  man,  and  came 
to  England  about  1763.  His  scenes  were  mostly  from  the 
English  I^kes,  and  he  was  famous  for  aerial  perspective  and 
flat  distances.  The  dark  pictures  were  thought  the  best,  the 
warmer  ones  being  too  powerful  in  colour  for  the  age;  and  his 
blacklcad  studies  of  trees  (particularly  the  ash  and  willow)  were 
lauded  as  most  light,  firm,  and  spirited.  His  pictures  were 
unequal,  because  liarrett  was  loaded  with  commissions  and 
employed  hosts  of  subordinates.  While  Wilson  was  all  but 
Starving,  he  was  making  two  thousand  a  year,  and  carrying  off 
Art  prizes  for  landscapes.  Eventually  he  failed,  and  caused 
great  misery  to  his  family  by  his  extravagance. 

Then  there  was  Louth erbourg's  pupil.  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois, 
who  was  knighted  for  painting  a  portrait  of  a  son  of  the  King 
of  Poland,  He  never  studied  from  Nature,  so  that  he  soon 
became  a  mere  mannerist  ;  his  light  and  shade  being  spotty, 
his  colouring  chalky,  and  his  figures  and  animals  often  being 
outrageously  ill  drawn. 

Brooking,  who  was  a  marine  painter  of  great  promise,  after 
having  being,  during  his  career,  an  obscure  slave  of  the  dealers, 
died  at  an  early  age.  He  certainly  understood  ships.  His 
colouring  is  bright  and  dear,  and  his  water  transparent    His 
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contemporaTy,  Dayes,  accorded  to  him  the  credit  of  having  '  a 
&m,  broad,  spirited  touch,' 

Thomas  Daniel,  bom  at  Kingston -on-Thames,  was  an  un- 
saccessful  painter  who,  on  his  return  from  a  trip  to  the  East 
Indies,  published  a  fine  series  of  aquatints.  Daycs  chanto 
tensed  his  colouring  as  sweet,  though  not  always  solid,  and  his 
touch  as  firm,  particularly  in  his  buildings.  Such  of  his  sketches 
as  I  ha.ve  seen  seemed  to  me  too  dark  and  cold  to  represent 
accurately  Indian  atmosphere. 

Joseph  Fairington,  R.A.,  like  Sir  George  Beaumont,  was  a 
pupil  of  Wilson.  Critics  pronounced  his  colour  transparent 
and  brilliant ;  but  his  composition  was  poor,  and  hts  pencilling 
often  hanl. 

William  Hodges  also  was  a  pupil  of  Wilson,  known  for  his 
East  Indian  aquatint  views  and  his  illustrations  to  Cook's  last 
voyage.  Competent  judges  held  that  his  colour  was  mono- 
tonous, and  oflen  abrupt  and  heavy.  His  best  ideal  work  was 
a  forest  landscape  from  'As  You  Like  It,'  well  engraved  by 
Middiman.  Having  realised  a  fortune,  Hodges  took  to  banking; 
whereat  he  failed ;  and  at  his  death  in  1 797  he  left  his  wife  and 
children  in  great  distress. 

Julian  Ibbetson  was  originally  a  ship  painter  at  Scarborough, 
but  he  turned  artist,  and  accompanied  Lord  Cathcart  on  his 
mission.  In  poverty  he  took  to  copying  Derghem,  in  a  clear, 
firm,  rather  hard  manner,  with  clayey  tones.  His  cattle  pieces 
were  most  esteemed. 

James  Martow,  a  landscape  painter  of  this  date,  was  famous 
for  buildings.  Though  his  distances  were  low  and  his  trees  in- 
formed, he  was  admired  for  a  rich  ambery  tone  he  knew  how 
to  impart  His  master  was  Scott,  one  of  the  earliest  of  modem 
men  to  attempt  to  assimilate  the  strength  of  water-colour  draw- 
ings to  that  of  paintings.  His  '  Bridge  and  Castle  of  St  Angelo 
by  Moonlight '  is  much  praised  by  Dayes. 

Abraham  Pether  is  styled  by  Dayes  an  ingenious  little  man, 
who  was  not  merely  a  painter,  but  also  an  excellent  musician 
and  mechanic  He  was  famous  for  '  sweet  distances,'  clear 
and  brilliant  colours,  and  great  power  of  handling ;  but  he  had 
only  a  limited  knowledge  of  daii-obscure,  and  repeated  him* 
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self  through  the  inrrequency  of  his  visits  to  Natare.  His 
cousb  William  was  a  portrait  and  miniature  pabter.  He  also 
engraved  in  mezzolinto  from  Rembrandt  and  Wright  c&  Derby, 
.Uid  executed  some  tolerable  landscapes  in  oil 

Though  last  not  least  comes  \\'ilson,  whose  genius,  great 
as  it  was,  owed  so  much  to  the  even  greater  mind  of  his  en- 
graver, Woollett  Poor  Wilson,  classical  as  he  was  with  his 
Tivolis,  Niobes,  and  solemn  Italian  compositions,  was  never 
appreciated  in  his  own  day;  even  the  pawnbrokers  being  im- 
patient of  his  fine  works,  and  the  King  disregarding  him,  to 
pamper  the  mediocrity  of  West  After  a  miserable  life  of 
poverty  and  pining  the  unfortunate  man,  who  drank  hard,  ex- 
pired in  Wales,  whither  he  had  retired  to  end  his  days  in 
peace,  in  a  condition  of  extreme  distress  both  physical  and 
mentaL 

Gainsborough's  graceful  and  poetical  (but  somewhat  flimsy) 
^landscapes,  though  little  appreciated  in  their  day,  also  con- 
spired with  Morland's  to  have  an  effect  on  the  mind  of  Tumer, 
than  whom  no  man  was  more  ready  to  admire  and  profit  by 
the  talent  of  another. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TURNER  AND  CIRTIN  AT  DR.   MUNRo'S. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Turner's  early  patron,  Dr.  Munio 
of  Adelphi  Terrace,  was  first  attracted  to  his  works,  about  1793, 
by  seeing  some  of  his  rural  sketches  suspended  at  the  dingy 
door  in  Maiden  Lane,  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  he 
may  have  heard  of  the  juvenile  artist  through  his  friend  Ralph 
-Smith,  the  engraver,  Morland's  friend,  who  was  at  this  time 
^nploying  a  clever  lad  named  Girtin,  with  Turner,  to  colour 
prints ;  and  who  was  intimate  also  with  Cozens,  the  celebrated 
landscape  painter  who  had  accompanied  Beckford,  the  young 
millionaire  of  Wiltshire,  to  Italy.  If  indeed  the  acquaintance 
arose  as  late  as  1790,  when  Ttimer  began  to  exhibit,  the  lad's 
own  productions  at  Somerset  House  would  have  been  quite 
-«Dou^  to  tttiswt  an  echibittoQ-baoDthig  ainatenr.     • 
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His  Other  great  patron  in  Adelphi  Teirace,  Mr.  Henderson, 
probably  heard  of  Turner  through  Dr.  Munro.  Dr.  Munro,  one 
(butDotthe  most  fkmous)  of  George  Ill.'s  mad  doctors,  lived  at 
No.  4  or  6, 1  am  not  sure  which ;  and  Mr.  Henderson  at  No.  3 
or  4;  while  Garrick,  who  died  in  1779,  had  inhabited  Na  5, 
the  centre  house.  Topham  Beauclerlc — Dr.  Johnson's  great 
fiiend,  so  oflen  mentioned  by  Boswell — had  lived  in  the  same 
row,  built  by  the  two  Scotch  brothers,  whom  the  Earl  of  Bute 
patronised,  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  old  Strand  palaces. 

On  winter  evenings  (for  in  summer  the  lads  were  out  at 
work  on  the  Thames  or  in  the  country)  Turner  and  Giitin 
repaired  to  the  Doctor's  costly  furnished  house,  where  they 
spent  an  hour  or  two  in  sketching  and  in  colouring.  The 
'  good  Doctor,'  33  Turner  was  wont  to  call  him  in  after  life, 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  them  half  a  crown  each  for  their 
night's  drawing,  and  a  supper  into  the  bargain.  Nor  was 
Turner  forgetful  of  the  Doctor's  -kindness,  says  Mr.  Alaric 
Watts,  for  a  reference  to  that  period  of  his  career,  in  the  course 
of  a  conversation  with  David  Roberts,  elicited  the  remark, 
'  There  I'  pointing  to  Harrow, '  Girtin  and  I  have  often  walked 
to  Bushy  and  back  to  make  drawings  for  good  Dr.  Munro  at 
half  a  crown  a  piece  and  a  supper.'  Girtin,  it  is  noted,  had 
enjoyed  the  bene&t  of  a  more  regular  education  than  had  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  Turner,  through  having  been  a  pupil  of  Dayes, 
and  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  nearly  three  years ; 
and  he  had  also  the  advantage  of  having  accompanied  one  of 
his  early  patrons  on  repeated  tours  amid  the  most  picturesque 
scenery  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  at  a  time  when  his 
fnend's  means  afforded  him  no  opportunity  of  sketching  from 
Nature  beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  metropolis. 

The  cheery  fire,  on  those  pleasant  winter  evenings,  shone 
espedally  on  a  wild  landscape  by  Salvator  Rosa,  the  '  Search 
for  Orlando  ;"  A  View  of  the  Ponle  Sesto,'  by  Van  Lint;  an 
Italian  landscape,  by  Zuccarelli ;  '  A  Boy  Picking  Fruit,'  by 
Snuyders ;  the  'Condemnation  of  Haman,'  by  Rembrandt-^ 
Esther,  in  sheeny  white  satin,  miraculously  mellow  and  dimpled 
with  light,  not  to  be  forgotten ;  and  a  fascinating  Gainsborough 
landacap^' blown  aod  trao^aient ;  an  Italian  villa,  with  a ma^ 
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leading  horses,  full  of  the  Suffolk  man's  witchery  and  ease.  On 
this  last  Turner  no  doubt  often  fixed  his  keen  eyes. 

The  Doctor's  portfolios — swollen  with  wealth — must  also 
have  furnished  copious  matter  for  thought.  Both  lads,  with 
the  plastic  minds  of  their  age,  must  have  derived  deep  im- 
pressions from  these  sketching  and  copying  evenings.  Here 
Girtin  saw  the  Canaletti  drawings  of  London  and  Venice  that 
he  so  much  loved  to  imitate.  Here  TurBer  saw  the  Louther- 
boui^s,  the  Heames,  the  Sandbys,  and  the  Cozens's  from 
which  he  learnt  so  much,  and  which  we  shall  presently  find  him 
first  copying,  then  rivalling,  and  lastly  excelling.  Here,  too, 
he  saw  many  of  those  neat,  careful,  dry  architectural  studies  by 
Daj'es,  Girtin's  master ;  and  here  he  pondered  over  \Vilson'5 
and  Gainsborough's  studies,  learning  grace  from  the  fomier, 
and  dignity,  harmony,  and  breadth  from  the  latter. 

Fortunately  we  are  enabled,  by  means  of  a  catalogue  of  Dr. 
Munro's  pictures  kindly  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  G.  Christie,  to 
learn  what  were  the  sketches  the  two  lads  executed  under 
Dr.  Munro's  ej'e. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  imagine  them  looking  round  the  walls 
and  over  the  portfolios.  They  would  both  of  them  admire  the 
playful  grace  of  Gainsborough's  sketchy  landscapes;  his  airy 
pencillings,  his  'Figures  at  aCottageDoor,'his'Cart  onaRoad,' 
his 'Figures  Dancing,' and  his 'Cows  Crossing  a  Brook.'  Turner 
would  chuckle,  too,  over  the  Suffolk  man's  humorous '  landscapes 
on  blotting-paper  i'  and  his  blue  paper  would  suggest  the  atmo- 
sphere that  might  be  obtained  by  using  such  material,  while 
Dr.  Munro,  contemplating  some  day  living  at  Harrow,  would 
point  out  Gainsborough's  view  of  its  pleasant  hill  on  blue  paper. 
Here  Turner  had  access  to  other  Gainsboroughs — a 'Gentle- 
man's Seat;'  '  Horses  and  Cattle  at  a  Shed;'  'Landscape,  with 
Pigs;'  'Road  Scenes,  with  Sheep  ;"  Trees  and  Pool  of  Water  ;' 
*  Landscape,  with  Tower;'  'River  Scene,  with  Sloop  and 
Figures;'  'Road  Scene,  with  Mounted  Figures;'  and  'Rocky 
landscape,  with  Waterfall ' — all  misty,  sketchy,  graceful  frag- 
ments of  an  unsuccessful  landscape  painter's  poetry. 

Then,  if  the  patron  is  in  a  very  good  humour,  perhaps  he 
ihovra  them  the  camera  obscura,  with  ten  subjects  of  landscapes, 
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sea-pieces, and  moonlights, beautifully  painted  by  Gainsborough; 
or  takes  down  the  spirited  and  clever  sketch  in  oil,  by  the  same 
artist,  for  them  to  look  at—'  A  Landscape  with  an  Italian  villa 
and  trees,  near  a  wood,  in  which  is  a  man  leading  a  horse.' 
Of  this  delightful  paintei  indeed  the  Doctor  is  proud,  for  he 
has  many  copies  from  him,  and  sketch-books  besides,  from 
which  valuable  hints  are  to  be  got 

The  Doctor  is  also  rich  in  Cozens's,which  Girtin  copies,  and 
which  Turner  studies  closely ;  landscapes  and  pen  sketches, 
Swiss  views  and  Italian  views,  particularly  on  the  Neapolitan 
coast  and  from  the  Bay  of  Salerno  and  the  Tomb  of  Virgil, 
from  which  the  lads  may  leam  aerial  perspective  and  poetry 
combined.  So  also  of  Daycs,  with  his  neat  small  figures  and 
his  slight  dry  manner,  there  are  many  specimens,  comprising 
coloured  sketches  of  antiquities,  and  views  in  Wales  and  on 
the  Lakes  j  Kentish  scenes,  castles  and  cathedrals,  in  blue  and 
Indian  ink,  and  the  Thames  from  Greenwich  Park ;  just  as 
Turner  was  afterwards  to  sketch  them. 

Nor  did  the  big  portfolios  lack  Heame's  views  of  the  very 
scenes  that  Turner  either  had  already  visited,  or  would  soon 
visit  and  gather  laurels  at ;  views  at  Bristol,  and  on  the  Border ; 
lonely  castles  and  Scotch  ruins;  Wiltshire  Druidical  temples; 
and  Edinburgh  and  Kenilwoith,  so  soon  to  be  irradiated  by 
Scott's  genius. 

Then  there  was  plenty  by  the  dull  tribe ;  Barrett,  with  his 
commonplace  parks  and  waterfalls ;  and  Smith  of  Chichester, 
with  his  broad  but  slight '  Italian  buildings  in  black  chalk, '  and 
his  '  Italian  views  and  hills  on  blue  paper.'  Of  great  Wilson 
there  are '  Lambeth  and  Westminster  from  the  River,  on  coloured 
paper  heightened  with  white ; ' '  Cottage  from  the  River,  on  blue 
paper  heightened  by  white ; '  and  <  View  on  the  Thames  at 
Twickenham,  on  drab  paper  heightened  with  white;'  while 
Sandby,  Wilson's  tender  friend,  was  represented  by  a  box  ot 
architectural  designs,  besides  views  of  Conway,  Dartmouth, 
Windsor,  Salisbury  Cathedral,  Glasgow,  and  Richmond  Castle. 
These  sketches  must  at  least  have  tended  to  direct  Turner's 
mind  to  the  subjects  he  should  like  best  to  paint  in  England. 
Finally,  of  Loutherbouig,  whose  neighbour  Turner  subsequently 
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became  and  whose  art  he  so  much  admired,  there  were  a  fev 
'  washed  views  in  Switzerland ; '  pen-and-ink  sketches  on  card, 
made  in  Wales ;  Indian-ink  notes  of  English  scenery ;  studies 
of  shipping  and  costume  j  and  one  special  view  in  the  ne^h- 
bourhood  of  Schaffhausen, 

For  Girtin  there  were  Canaletti  drawings  to  copy  j  and  for 
both,  pen-washed,  bistre,  and  Indian-ink  drawings  by  Rem- 
brandt, Oslade,  Paul  Potter,  Vandervelde ;  above  all,  a  robust 
landscape  in  pen  and  ink  by  Titian,  and  Italian  buildings  by 
Claude,  revealing  the  very  skeleton  and  framework  of  their  art  i 
besides  flighty  sketches  by  Kobel,  Momperts,  Boucher,  and 
hosts  of  smaller  men — all  shoiving  what  to  seek  and  what  to 
avoid. 

As  Dr.  Munro  in  after  years  bought  whole  bound  volumes 
of  Turner's  sketches  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  as  well  as  books 
of  sketches  in  Wales,  round  Dover,  or  on  the  Lakes,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  accurately  from  the  catalogue  which  were  the  early 
sketches  made  in  Adetphi  Terrace  under  the  system  of  half  a 
crown  a  night  and  a  supper,  which  was  continued  even  after  the 
removal  of  the  patron  to  Harrow.  One  may  feel  pretty  sure, 
however,  that  the  earliest  were  those  of  London  and  home  sub- 
jects, and  those  that  went  at  low  prices  from  being  in  the  timid 
and  imitative  manner  characteristic  of  youthful  efforts. 

Among  those  drawn  for  Dr.  Munro  we  may  specify  (Views 
and  Ruins  in  colours  on  cards)  '  View  in  North  Wales ; '  a '  View 
of  London  from  the  Temple  Gardens,  in  blue  and  Indian  ink ; ' 
*  Hadley  Church,  Wilsden  and  Waltham ; '  Norbury  Park  ;  Ship- 
ping in  Dover  Harbour;  'Imitations  of  Loutherbourg;" Views 
on  the  Thames ; '  Boxhill,  Mickleham,  and  Dorking  Churches ; 
the  '  Ruins  of  the  Savoy  Palace ; '  and  '  a  Street  in  Dartford ' — 
the  same,  probably,  that  Girtin  copied  from  Mr.  Henderson's 
sketch.  Now,  if  these  were  the  drawings  obtained  for  half  a 
crown  each,  the  patron's  kindness  obtained  a  better  reward  than 
such  truly  disinterested  kindness  generally  does,  for  we  find,  at 
.the  sale  of  his  effects  in  1833,  the  '  View  of  London  from  tlie 
.Temple  Gardens '  fetching  four  guineas,  and  the  '  Ruins  of  the 
.Savoy  Palace '  three.  By  this  time  they  are  probably  worth 
^^motn  mudi,  «td  they  will  go  <m  advancing  in  pric& 
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Of  Girtin's  drawings  the  Doctor  does  oot  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed many.  What  he  had,  however,  show  us  pretty  well  what 
•sort  of  work  Girtin  did  in  those  pleasant  river-side  rooms — views 
after  Cozens,  Heame,  and  Barrett;  pencil  sketches  of  York; 
and  views  in  Surrey  (Boxhill  and  Noibury  Park  amongst  them, 
probably  sketched  in  company  with  Turner^  'McHimouth 
Bridge '  is  the  furthest  afield  he  seems  to  have  gone,  though  his 
*  Foreign  Views '  may  be  either  copies,  or  some  of  the  results  of 
his  last  tour  in  France. 

At  the  residence  of  that  great  Art  amateur  Mr.  Henderson, 
in  Adelphi  Terrace,  Girtin  and  Turner  also  met  to  draw  and 
copy,  even  as  they  did  at  their  other  patrons'.  Here  Girtin 
copied  Canaletti's  works  especially,  and  studied  Pininesi's  prints. 
Hr.  Henderson  possessed  many  of  Malton's  engraved  London 
views,  with  Girtin's  copies  of  them ;  among  these  were  the  pre- 
sent site  of  the  Bank,  and  St  George's,  Hanover  Square,  with  a 
sedan-chair  passing.  In  every  case  the  copy  is  better  than  the 
original,  for  it  is  rather  a  paraphrase  than  a  copy,  and  invariably 
is  more  thoughtful  and  judicious.  For  instance,  Maltoa  has  a 
view  of  the  Man^on  House,  with  the  Mansion  House,  the  special 
object  of  the  engraving  thrown  into  shadow.  Girtin  in  his  copy 
has  irradiated  it  with  light,  and  thus  it  becomes  the  proper  centre 
of  the  picture.  Malton's  work,  though  very  dull  and  unfeeling, 
has  a  breadth  which  perhaps  Girtin  admired ;  and  it  is  never 
small  and  dry,  or '  cut  up.'  Girtin's  copies  of  Canaletti  (notably 
one,  done  with  the  reed  pen,  of  the  Rialto)  are  specially  admir- 
able, the  little  dotted  touches  being  very  free  and  decisive; 
and  in  some  of  those  of  the  Venetian  pictures  the  figures 
seem  boldly  put  in  at  once  with  the  brush,  without  pencil 
outline. 

The  same  collection  embiace<I  pencil  sketches  of  scenes  at 
and  near  Dover,  with  pig-tailed  boatmen  and  old,  shaky  seaside 
bouses,  drawn  by  Mr.  Henderson's  father,  who  was  himself  an 
admirable  amateur  artist  There  is,  for  instance,  a  view  of  the 
chief  street  aCDartford  (1794),  copied  by  Girtin  after  an  existing 
sketch  by  Mr.  Henderson ;  executed,  I  suppose,  as  a  sort  of 
diawing-lessoa  There  arealsoseveralscenesafterHeame,one 
very  admirable  one  of  Tintem ;  and  many  on  the  river  Thames^ 
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varied  from  sketches  by  Mr.  Henderson  of  the  shot-tower  and 
buildings  opposite  his  Adelphi  balcony. 

There  were  two  water-colour  drawings  that  specially  interested 
me ;  two  rival  views  of  Dover  Castle  by  Turner  and  Girtin  after 
a  sketch  by  Mr.  Henderson.  Both  are  weak  and  timid,  for 
neither  yet  had  probably  seen  chalk  cliffs  or  sea.  In  the  former 
the  cliff  is  grand  out  of  all  proportion  ;  in  the  Litter  the  black 
Toll  of  coast  is  daring,  but  altogether  superfluous  and  untrue. 
In  both,  however,  the  baits  (which  they  had  already  drawn  on 
the  Thames)  are  well  executed.  There  was  atso  a  copy  by 
Girtin  of  Morland's  vulgar  picture  '  Dogs  Hesitating  about  the 
Pluck,' '  Dogs  Preparing  to  Fight  over  their  Food ; '  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Canalettis  to  which  he  had  access  at 
both  Dr.  Munro's  and  Mr.  Henderson's  were  what  eventually 
formed  Girtin's  manner,  and  gave  him  that  crisp,  staccato  touch 
which  imparted  such  breadth  to  all  his  architecture.  At  first 
he  was  little  more  than  a  monochromist,  his  local  colour  being 
far  more  sombre  than  that  of  Nature;  but  latterly  he  threw  a 
golden  tone  over  his  work  that  was  Turner's  special  delight. 
When  a  friend  wished  to  please  the  latter  in  his  old  age,  he  had 
but  to  extract  from  his  portfolio  some  of '  poor  Tom's  yellow 
drawings,'  and  Turner's  satisfaction  was  complete. 

Dr.  Munro  died  in  1833  ;  and  at  his  sale  Turner,  I  believe, 
boughtupmanyofhis  own  drawings.  A  portion  of  thiscatalogue, 
as  connected  with  our  theme,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  The 
Doctor  is  represented  to  have  at  some  later  date  given  Turner 
a  commission  for  one  hundred  drawings  ;  but  Turner  was  then 
rising,  and  abstained  from  executing  it. 

And  now  I  must  devote  a  short  chapter  specifically  to  that 
ill-fated  young  genius  Girtin ;  a  painter  who  not  only  is  far  too 
little  appreciated,  but  deserves  to  take  the  highest  rank  among 
Ei^lish  artists  as  an  imitator  of  his  fiiend  Turner's  talent. 
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CHAPTER  Vir. 

turner's   friendly   rival,  GIRTIN. 

GiRTiN  was  boTD  in  Febniaiy  1775  ;  so  that  he  was  only  two 
months  older  than  his  companion  and  neighbour.  It  was  to 
Chambers  Hall  that  Turner  once  said  of  one  of  Girtin's  yelloir 
drawings,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  '  I  never  in  my  whole 
life  could  make  a  drawing  like  that ;  I  would  at  any  time  have 
given  one  of  my  little  fingers  to  have  made  such  a  one.* 
Girtin's  lather,  who  was,  1  believe,  a  rope  manufacturer,  was 
lulled  out  hunting  ;  and  his  widow,  with  her  two  boys,  the  future 
painter  and  the  future  engraver,  took  rooms  over  a  shop  in  SL 
Maitin's-le -Grand.  She  subsequently  married  Mr.  Vaughan, 
an  eminent  pattern-drawer ;  but  this  was  not  till  near  her  son's 
last  illness,  01  after  his  death.  Chambers  Hall  purchased 
Vaughan's  fine  collection  of  thirty-six  Girtin  drawings  (which 
he  afterwards  left  to  the  British  Museum,  where  they  now  lie 
buried)  &om  Jackson,  the  father-in-law  of  Girtin's  half-brother, 
an  eminent  builder  who  contributed  to  the  extension  of  Pimlico ; 
Jackson  himself  having  bought  them  of  Girtin's  brother,  who 
laid  claim  to  all  he  could  find  at  the  painter's  house  iu  compen- 
sation for  money  lent  Girtin  died  at  his  brother's  residence^ 
from  which  he  was  too  ill  to  be  removed. 

Girtin  mairied  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Dorritt,  a  rich 
liveiyman  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  who  was  fond  of  Art, 
and  had  all  but  adopted  the  young  artist  He  regarded  his 
son-in-law  with  great  affection,  insomuch  that  for  years  after  his 
death  he  could  scarcely  speak  of  him  without  tears.  Lord  Essex, 
Lord  Harewood,  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  Sir  Geotge  Beaumont 
were  all  patrons  of  Girtin.  A  malicious  notice  of  him  by 
Edwards  contains  the  reflection  that '  intemperance  and  irregu- 
larity have  no  claim  to  longevity.'  In  opposition  to  this  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Girtin's  son,  a  suigeon  still  living  at 
Idington,  and  the  author  of  the  capital  book  '  The  House  We 
Live  In,'  who  says,  '  My  father  was  almost  ascetically  tempe< 
tatc^  and  his  taste  always  inclined  to  the  refin»l  and  elc^anL' 
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In  early  life,  as  wc  have  before  seen,  Girtin  was  appren- 
ticed to  an  architectural  draughtsman,  who  had  no  sympathy 
for  his  genius,  and  treated  him  as  a  mere  means  of  making 
money.  Dayes  was  a  conceited,  jealous  man,  who  eventually 
got  embarrassed  and  committed  suicide,  partly,  it  was  thought,' 
from  envy  of  the  progress  of  his  contemporaries — Turner  and 
his  old  pupiL  His  works  ('Tour  in  Yorkshire'  and  'Art 
Biographies ')  were  published  after  his  death  for  the  benefit  of 
his  widow.  Girtin,  naturally  bold  and  reckless,  soon  began  to 
find  that  he  was  more  than  paying  back  by  work  the  premium 
paid  for  his  apprenticeship.  Accordingly  he  refused  to  wash  in 
any  more  skies  for  his  master,  and  demanded  in  justice  the 
cancelling  of  his  indentures.  Dayes  refusing  to  consent  to  it, 
Girtin  became  obdurate ;  wherefore  he  was  had  up  before  the 
City  Chamberiain  and  committed  to  Bridewell  as  a  contuma- 
cious apprentice.  Here  Girtin  amused  himself  by  covering  the 
walls  of  his  cell  with  chalk  landscapes.  The  turnkey,  who  was  at 
once  delighted  and  astonished  at  these  works  of  the  imprisoned 
genius,  informed  his  friends  of  them,  and  brought  many  of 
them  to  inspect  the  frescoed  cell.  Among  others  who  thus 
heard  of  the  singular  achievement  was  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who 
hastened  to  the  scene,  and  was  so  impressed  by  what  he  saw 
that  he  forthwith  went  to  Dayes  and  bought  up  the  apprentice's 
indenture,  which  being  burnt  before  Girtin's  eyes  secured  his 
liberty.  The  Earl  then  took  him  donTi  to  the  almost  regal 
luxury  of  Cashiobury,  where  Girtin,  free  and  happy,  produced 
some  of  his  greatest  works.  Even  as  Era  Lippo  Lippi's  libera- 
tion from  slavery  was  owing  to  a  portrait  he  took  of  the  Moor 
his  master,  our  contumacious  apprentice's  release  from  Bride- 
well was  effected  by  his  decorating  the  white  walls  of  his  cell 
with  chalk  landscapes. 

At  Raphael  Smith's — the  pupil  of  Pether,  the  mezzotinto 
engraver — Turner  and  Girtin  were  associated  in  colouring 
etchings;  and  they  subsequently  worked  together,  putting  in 
skies  and  flat  tints  for  the  architects,  and  touching  up  sketches 
and  topographical  views  for  amateurs. 

That  Dayes  never  forgave  his  contumacious  apprentice  is, 
I  think,  quite  clear  from  the  fact  tha^  when  years  after  Girtin's 
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deftdi  he  himself  committed  suicide  under  the  pressure  (tf  debt, 
a  depreciatory  account  of  Girtin  was  found  among  his  papers, 
and  puUished  by  his  executors  among  other  fairer  biographies 
of  those  contemporaries  who  had  outstripped  him  in  the  race, 
and  jealousy  of  whose  success  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
accelerating  causes  of  his  dreadful  death.     It  runs  thus  : — 

'  This  artist  died  November  9,  1803,  after  a  long  illness, 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Biography  is  useful 
to  stimulate  to  acts  of  industry  and  virtue ;  or,  by  exhibiting 
the  contrary,  to  show  the  fatal  consequences  of  vice.  While 
our  heart  bleeds  at  the  prenkature  death  of  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  it  becomes  equally  an  act  of  justice  to  warn  young  per- 
sons against  the  fatal  effects  of  suffering  their  passions  to  over- 
power their  reason,  and  to  hurty  them  into  acts  of  excess  that 
may  in  the  end  render  Ufe  a  burden,  destroy  existence,  or  bring 
on  a  premature  old  age.  Though  his  drawings  are  generally 
too  slight,  yet  they  must  ever  be  admired  as  the  offspring  of  a 
Strong  itnaginatioa  Had  he  not  trifled  away  a  vigorous  con- 
stitution, he  might  have  arrived  at  a  very  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence  as  a  landscape  painter.' 

Of  Turner,  in  1804,  Dayes  writes— 

'  Highly  to  Ae  credit  of  this  artist,  he  is  indebted  princi- 
pally to  his  own  exertions  for  tlie  abilities  which  he  possesses 
as  a  painter,  and  for  the  respectable  situation  be  holds  in 
society.  He  may  be  considered  a  striking  instance  of  how 
much  may  be  gained  by  industry  (if  accompanied  by  tempe- 
rance), even  without  the  assistance  of  a  master.  The  way  he 
acquired  his  professional  powers  was  by  borrowing,  where  he 
could,  a  drawing  or  picture  to  copy  from,  or  by  making  a  sketch 
of  any  one  in  the  Exhibition  early  in  the  morning,  and  finishing  it 
at  home.  By  such  practices,  and  by  a  patient  perseverance, 
he  has  overcome  all  the  difhculties  of  the  art ;  so  that  the  tine 
taste  and  colour  which  his  drawings  possess  are  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  any  other,  and  are  accompanied  with  a  broad,  firm 
diiaroscuio  and  a  light  and  elegant  touch.  This  man  must  be 
loved  for  his  works,  for  his  person  is  not  striking,  nor  his  con- 
versation biillianL  He  was  bom  in  Maiden  Lane,  where  his 
ikther  conducted  a  decent  trade.    Though  his  pictures  p 
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great  breadth  of  light  and  nhade,  accompanied  with  a  fine  tone 
of  colour,  his  handling  is  cometJnies  infinn  and  the  objects  are 
too  indefinite ;  he  appears,  indeed,  to  have  but  a  superficial 
notion  of  form.' 

Giitin,  who  had  studied  under  a  pupil  of  Pether,  and  had 
acquired  Malton's  traditions — whatever  they  might  be  worth — 
from  Turner,  gained  facility  from  print- colouring  for  Raphael 
Smith.  From  the  redrawing  and  touching  up  of  amateur 
sketches,  and  the  washing  in  of  skies  for  architects,  he  no  doubt 
derived  his  breadth  of  tone  and  ease  of  composition. 

At  Mr,  Henderson's  and  Dr.  Munro's  he  copied  Pinmesi 
and  Canaletti,  as  well  as  Heame,  and  many  of  the  other  topo- 
graphical artists  of  the  day.  Like  Turner,  he  also  studied 
CoEens  for  gradations  of  tone  and  aerial  elTcct ;  you  alivays 
feel  you  can  breathe  in  one  of  the  Cozens's  landscapes.  By 
slow  degrees  he  launched  out  strongly  into  the  beautiful  world 
of  colour  {his  earliest  works  were  mere  monochromes  insepia^ 
here  a  red  slab  of  tile,  there  a  blue  tinge  of  slate ;  here  a  patch 
of  yellow  moss,  there  a  grey  paling.  Surely,  yet  timidly,  colour 
began  to  rise  over  his  works,  and  tinge  them  widi  lustre  and 
beauty. 

From  Piranesi  lie  acquired  vigour,  and  from  Canaletti  his 
firm  staccato  touch;  but  his  sense  of  Art  soon  began  to  lessen 
his  desire  for  truth,  while  with  Turner,  on  the  contrary,  it  only 
served  to  increase  it.  His  boldness  is  often  recklessness;  his 
vigour  but  carelessness  and  disregard  of  form;  and  his  breadth, 
always  admirable,  is  sometimes  conventional,  and  obtained  by 
the  sacrifice  of  truth.  Girtin,  in  short,  was  a  great  artist ;  but 
lie  was  not  a  great  poet,  as  Turner  was. 

Girtin  and  Turner's  first  skelcliing  trips  were  short  flights  up 
the  Thames,  to  the  rickety  boat-sheds  and  fishermen's  houses 
at  Westminster  and  Lambeth;  old  crippled  buildings  with  over- 
hanging gables,  rusty  planks  cnitched  up  with  posts  and  logs  and 
broken  pillars ;  but  places  where  once  cavaliers  took  wine  and 
merchants  dwelt.  They  delighted  in  these,  finding  in  them  tlie 
poetry  of  the  ruins  they  had  heard  of  as  existing  elsewhere,  but 
had  not  yet  seen.  Sondby  had  already  drawn  their  attention  to 
them.    Jn  fact,  it  was  a  drawing  of  the  Savoy  to  which  Girtin 
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attributed  his  rise  ia  the  world,  even  as  Turner  tiaced  his  Euccess 
to  '  Norham  Castle.'  The  Savo^  that  Girtiii  sketched  was  a 
water-side  fia^ent  6t  the  old  palace  of  John  of  Gatmt,  partly 
rebuilt  after  Wat  Tyler's  lebeUion,  and  becoming,  by  various 
transmutations  of  time,  a  rogue's  sanctuary,  a  deserter's  prison,  a 
printing-ofiice,  a  b^gar's  haunt,  and  a  parish  church. 

About  the  time  that  Tumer  was  banning  his  country  tours, 
Girtin  also  was  on  the  move.  Mr.  James  Moore,  an  amateur 
attist  and  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  following  the 
example  of  Heame's  and  Sandby's  patrons,  took  the  clever 
dark-eyed  lad  to  Scotland  with  bim  to  make  drawings  and  help 
him  in  sketching,  altering,  and  putting  id  effects.  Several  of 
these  views  were  subsequently  published,  somewhat  unfairly, 
with  only  Moore's  name  appended  to  them.  Turner  meanwhile 
was  busy  at  Oxford  and  Lincoln,  in  rivalry  of  numerous  illus- 
trated topographical  works.  For  Miller's . '  Picturesque  Views ' 
Girtin  eventually  made  drawings  of  Windsor,  Totnes,  Kings- 
weare,  Pembroke,  Marlow,  Newcasde,  Bamborough,  Warkworth, 
the  Marine  Barracks  at  Davenport,  Appleby,  Newcasde-upon- 
Tyne,  Christchurcfa,  Abemetby  and  Tamaway  Castles,  and  lasdj^ 
Woolwich. 

Girtin  and  Tumer  profited  by  their  separation,  one  being  in- 
Kent  and  the  other  in  Scotland.  They  individually  became 
more  originaL  The  one  increased  in  breaddi  and  harmony  of 
colour,  while  the  other  grew  more  delicate,  accurate,  and  atmo- 
spheric ;  but  sather  forgot  the  lessons  he  had  learnt  from  the 
vast  fragments  of  mutilated  masonry  at  the  Savoy,  or  from  the 
bric^  towers  of  Lambeth  Palace.  They  remembered  the  white*, 
billowing  clouds  at  which  they  Iiad  wondered  as  they  floated 
through  the  arches  of  tlte  London  bridges;  nor  did  they  fi^et 
the  red,  brazen  mini  viewed  through  crimson  frigs,  or  the  molten 
gold  of  London  sunscis. 

Girtin  was  too  frank  and  careless  not  to  have  nnmerous 
amateur  followers.  His  imitators  were  jealous  of  him.  If  be 
saw  a  nan  had  no  talent,  be  told  him  so,  for  he  had  none  <£ 
the  oleaginous  insincerity  of  the  courtier  about  him.  One  of  his 
great  cronks  was  .'Jack  Harris,'  a  pictnre-lrame  maker  in 
Cemrd  Street,  Soho,  who,  moreover,  was  a  dealer  in  dtawinp} 
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and  through  his  agency  both  Gidin  sod  that  wild  reprobate 
Morland,  who  equallf  disliked  coQectora,  disposed  of  roany  of 
their  worics.  GirtiQ  was  a  humorist,  and  that  mental  quality 
made  him  indifferent  to  high  life,  where  fashionable  inditferent- 
iim,  reserve,  and  forced  equality  destroy  all  individuality.  The 
foolish  chattel  of  dilettanti  was  his  aversion  likewise;  yet  he 
had  moments,  afler  his  visits  to  Cashiobury,  when  he  would 
lament  to  his  wife  that,  after  association  with  great  people,  the 
noanners  of  the  women  of  his  otrn  rank  in  life  became  ungiate- 
fiil  to  him.  But,  when  once  engaged  in  ^rotiiai  chat  about  Art 
at  Jack  Hairis's  tavern  club,  be  soon  forgot  Cashiobuiy  and  all 
its  attractions. 

Giitin  now  established  a  sketching  class,  which  was  open  to 
patrons  and  amateurs  as  well  as  to  artists ;  and  for  three  years 
this  litde  society  of  enthusiasts  met  on  winter  evenings  for 
mutual  improvement  '  No  little  coterie  could  be  more  re- 
spectable,' Bays  a  frequent  visitor.  How  often  the  talent  of  the 
bairdressei's  son  must  have  been  discussed  in  that  circle  I  This 
■odety  was  the  model,  no  doubt,  for  the  celebrated  one  at 
whose  meetings  Chalon,  Leslie,  and  Landseer,  long  after,  spent 
so  many  happy  hours.  They  met  alternately  at  each  other's 
houses.  The  subject  was  generally  taken  from  an  English 
poet,  and  was  treated  by  each  in  his  own  way.  The  member  at 
whose  house  they  met  supplied  stained  paper,  colours,  and 
pencils,  and  all  the  sketches  of  the  evening  became  his  property. 
The  society  consisted  of  ten  members— T.  Girtin  (the  founder), 
Sii  Robert  Ker  Porter,  Sir  Augustus  Callcott,  J.  R.  Underwood, 
G.  Samuel,  P.  S.  Muiray,  J.  T.  Cobnon,  L.  Francia  (pupil  c^ 
l^rtin's),  W.  H.  Worthington,  and  J.  C.  Denham. 

'  t  They  met  lU  six  o'dodc  (boon  were  earlier  then),  and  had 
tet'Or  cofie^  re^ng  over  their  harmless  cops  the  verses  re- 
lating to  the  subject,  and  discussing  its  treatment  and  the. 
•everal  results  to  which  it  would  naturally  give  rise.  After  this, 
with  beads  down  aikd  bated  breath,  they  worked  hard  till  ten, 
wfaeo  Gime  in  ccrfd  meat,  bread  and  cheese,  or  other  such 
hanble,  soUd  &re ;  and  at  twelve,  as  the  day  expired,  they 
■epaiated  with  hearty  g^eetiogs.  Beautifid  works  of  ait  were 
o^  produced  in  this  impromptu  way,  and  die  first  ideas  of 
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greit  pictnra  were  often  saggested  In  dreamy  hints  that  some- 
dmes  possessed  a  charm  almost  exceeding  that  revealed  by 
their  completion.  Turner,  however,  vould  never  join  this  clulx 
Already  he  had  his  secret,  and  preferred  working  in  solitude ; 
and  he  could  not  at  this  time  afford  to  sell  a  ten-pound  sketch 
for  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  slice  of  bread  and  cheese.  Perhaps,  too, 
be  was  at  this  time  slow  in  execution,  and  fonnd  two  hours  in- 
sufficient to  elaborate  any  thought  worth  painting. 

About  this  time  Girtin  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
rich  City  goldsmith,  and  begun  to  assume  a  position  in  the  Art 
woild  more  worthy  of  his  vigorous  genius. 

He  has  been  most  unfaiily  set  down  as  a  careless,  dissolute 
artist,  fond  of  low  society.  Nothing  can  be  more  untrue.  The 
fact  is  that  he  was  of  humble  origin,  and  by  nature  rather  shy. 
Early  associations,  a  love  of  character,  and  a  free,  kindly  dis- 
position made  him  a  favourite  widi  all  ranks,  &om  Jack  Hairi^' 
the  picture-frame  maker,  up  to  Lord  Elgin  and  the  Eari  of 
Essex.  The  very  vicissitudes  of  his  wandering  profession  led 
him  among  poor  wayfarers,  whom  he  wisely  sought  to  please^ 
and  from  whom  he  tried  to  extract  amusement  in  turn.  Htf 
was  eminoitly  a  sociable  man  ;  and  he  liked  to  have  friends 
round  him  as  he  worked,  iriiich  Turner  (I  think  wisely)  di<l 
not.  As  a  shy  man  Girtin  periiaps  felt  more  at  ease  with 
the  pow  than  with  the  ridi,  amongst  whom  his  monetary  de- 
pendence compelled  him  to  move  as  a  tolerated  inferior  \  «' 
portion  dqprading  to  honest  pride.  He  began  life  not  knowing 
but  that  he  might  have  to  go  through  it  as  a  poor  man ;  he 
therefore  studied  the  poor,  whom  he  might  have  to  make  hit 


Far  be  it  from  me  to  sneer  at  Giitin's  relish  for  humom  and 
adventure,  or  at  his  going  to  Northumberland  in  a  dirty  coQierj 
eating  salt  bee^  smoking  black  pipes,  and  bandying  North 
Country  jokes.  A  young  prig  of  a  dandy  would  have  main* 
tamed  a  dogged  silence,  except  now  and  then  to  expres  his 
nausea  and  disgust  at  "iat  general  filthiness  of  the  vessd  and 
the  boorishness  of  the  'crew.'  The  one  wouM  have  been 
dubbed  'a  cursed  jackanapes  ;'  the  other  would  have  been 
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cheered  at  paitiiig  as  '  a  right  good-hearted  fellow  as  ever  trod 
shoe-leather.' 

In  the  inland  counties  Giitin  resorted  to  the  ion  kitchens, 
just  as  Hogarth  did  when  he  visited  Salisbury  or  Rochester. 
There  be  would  quaff  his  ale  and  sketch  the  waggoners  and 
post-bojrs,  as  Morland  sketched  smugglers  and  fishennen  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  cabins,  or  Salvator  Rosa  the  robbers  of  the 
AbruzzL  There  he  was  in  lependent,  free,  and  happy,  whereas 
at  Cashiobuiy  every  wo:d  and  look  had  to  be  planned  accord* 
ing  to  the  rules  of  polite  slavery. 

Had  Girtin  stooped  to  flattciy,  there  is  no  knowing  what 
•octal  eminence  he  might  not  have  gained.  The  inn  kitchen 
was  his  not  from  any  necessity,  but  from  choice.  Lord  Elgin 
wished  to  take  him  to  Greece  with  him,  even  as  previous  noble- 
men had  taken  Heame  and  Sandby,  and  as  Beckford  took 
Cozens  to  swell  his  suite.  Gentlemen  of  high  birth  were 
among  the  members  of  his  sketching  dub ;  at  which  I  must 
not  forget  to  add  that  Miss  Jane  Porter,  tlie  novelist,  was  a 
frequent  attendant,  even  selecting  themes  for  the  evenings. 
Girt  in  was  a  visitor  at  Lord  Hardwicke's ;  the  Earl  of  Essex 
was  his  great  patron;  and  the  Hon.  Spencer  Cowper  had  the 
foest  collection  of  his  drawings  possessed  by  anyone  of  that 
day.  .  Lord  Mulgiave  also  admired  his  frank  spirit  and  his 
genius,  and  after  his  death  offered  princely  aid  to  the  widow  to 
educate  her  only  son,  which  she  refused  with  an  independence 
worthy  of  the  brave  spirit  of  her  husband. 

Undoubtedly  he  never  manifested  the  prudence  and  pro- 
gressive ambition  of  his  friend  and  rival  Turner.  He  did 
not  exhibit  at  all  till  1794,  when  Turner  had  been  four  years 
lU  exhibitor;  and  he  did  not  attempt  oil-painting  (his  only 
fhance  of  becoming  an  R.A.)  till  iSoi,  when  Turner  had 
essayed  oil-painting  for  many  years.  The  next  year  he  went 
to  France  for  his  health ;  and  ia  the  autumn  thereof  he  died. 
la  the  tame  year  Turner  set  out  on  his  first  foreign  tour.  Thus 
h  was  only  in  his  compulsory  visit  to  the  Continent  that  Girtia 
anticipated  his  younger  rival 

An  epitomiit  of  his  career  say^— 

'Girtin  exhibited  his  first  drawing  in  1794,  at  which  time 
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he  resided  with  his  mother  at  No,  i  St  MartinVle-Gtand. 
It  was  a  view  of  EI7  Cathedral.  In  the  following  year  he  ex* 
hibited  three  drawings.  These  were  views  of  Warwick  Castl^ 
and  Peterborough  and  Lichfield  Cathedrals.  In  1797  he  had 
removed  to  No.  35  Drury  Lane,  and  in  that  year  he  exhibited 
ten  drawings — an  Interior  of  St  Alban's  Church,  two  views  of 
Jedburgh,  two  of  St  Cuthbert's,  Holy  Island,  four  views  of 
York,  and  one  of  Ouse  Bridge  in  the  same  city.  His  next 
residence,  in  1798,  was  at  aj  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
in  which  year  he  exhibited  nine  drawings — "Coast  of  Dorset," 
"  Berry  Pomcroy  Castle,"  two  drawings  of  Rivaulx  Abbey,  In- 
teriors of  Exeter  and  Chester  Cathedrals,  "Cottage  from 
Nature,"  a  view  of  a  Mill  in  Derbyshire,  and  St  Nicholas's 
Church,  Newcastle.  In  1799  he  had  again  removed,  and  we 
find  him,  while  residing  at  No.  6  Long  Acre,  exhibiting  a 
"  Mill  in  Essex,"  two  views  of  Bethgellert,  "  Warkworth  Her- 
mitage," a  "Study  from  Nature,"  and  "  Tatershall  Castle." 
Girtin  next  resided  with  his  wife's  father,  Mr.  Phincas  Borrit,  at 
No.  I  r  Scott's  Place,  Islington,  and  in  iSoo  exhibited — "  Biistol 
Hot  Well,"  "York,"  and  "Jedburgh."  This  year  Turner  had 
been  elected  an  A.R.A.,and  it  is  possible  that  Girtin  may  have 
aspired  to  the  same  honour,  which,  while  he  continued  to 
exhibit  water-colour  drawings  only,  he  could  not  obtain.  We 
therefore  find  him,  in  1801,  sending  to  Somerset  House  for  the 
first  time  a  picture  in  oil.  This  was  '  Bolton  Bridge,'  and  the 
last  time  he  appeared  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy,  for 
in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  went  to  France,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  died. 

'  Amid  his  numerous  works  Girtin  completed  a  panorama 
of  London,  said  to  hare  been  one  of  the  finest  views  of  a  dty 
ever  painted.  It  was  amongst  the  first  of  those  topographical 
representations  which  have  since  hia  day  become  so  popular, 
and  represented  a  view  of  St  Paul's,  with  the  buildings  run* 
ning  east  and  west.  It  was  taken  from  the  lofty  roof  of  the 
Albion  Mills,  which  were  then  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  south 
side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  was  universally  admired  when 
exhibited  in  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square,  and  in  the  Great 
Room,  Spring  Gardens.     For  several  years  after  his  death  it 
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was  rolled  up  and  in  the  possession  of  an  aicbitect  named 
Howitt,  in  Sl  Martin's  Lane,  who,  about  the  year  1835,  sold  it 
to  a  Russian  nobleman,  and  by  him  it  is  said  to  have  been 
faken  to  Sl  Petersbu^. 

'In  Paris  he  made  a  beautiful  series  of  drawings,  which 
were  purchased  by  the  Eail  of  Essex,  but  are  now  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Duke  of  Bedford ;  which  he  etched  and  pub- 
lished in  a  style  of  engraving  then  recently  introduced,  but 
now  almost  obsolete,  called  "  aquatinta."  The  first  of  these 
etchings  he  has  dated  June  16,  1803,  and  the  last  October  4 
of  the  same  year,  or  but  little  more  than  a  month  before  he 
died.  We  may  almost  trace  the  decline  of  the  master  hand  in 
the  appended  dates,  and  by  the  longer  intervals  that  intervened 
between  the  production  of  each  plate:  they  also  prove  that 
be  "died  in  harness,"  working  to  the  last. 

June  July  Aug.  Sept  OcL 

16  6  4  3  4III 

18  12  9  39 

25  16  17  the  last. 


'  They  were  published  by  his  brother,  John  Girtin,  a  writing 
engraver,  who  lived  in  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square,  until  his 
house  and  stock  were  destroyed  by  fire  a  few  yeais  after  his 
brother's  death.  His  wife,  who  was  ill  at  the  time,  died  in  his 
aims  as  he  was  carrying  her  out  through  the  surrounding  flames. 
This  fire  destroyed  many  of  Girtia's  best  works.' 

The  drawings  Girtin  made  in  Paris  during  the  lull  of  the 
Peace  of  Amiens  were  executed  under  circumstances  of  great 
difficulty.  Forbidden  to  sketch,  he  drew  them  from  the  win- 
dow oi  a.  fiacre.  They  are  very  elaborate,  and  fuller  of  colour 
than  his  previous  works ;  yet  they  are  broad  and  free,  with 
something  in  the  village  scenes  of  the  dotty  Edridge  manner 
that  Prout  afterwards  imitated  so  successfully.  The  figures, 
even  in  masses,  are  painted  with  great  truth  and  beauty. 

Meanwhile  the  bony  hand  came  gradually  nearer  and 
nearer,  pushing  him  onward  towards  the  clean,  square-cut 
^ve.    Girtin,  who  had  never  been  strong,  had  dangerously 
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indulged  in  late  hours.  Caidess  liver  though  he  might  be, 
intemperate  he  never  was.  Brain  work  all  dsf ,  and  bodUy  ex- 
haustion resulting  from  the  social  Etrain  of  sitting  up  throu^ 
the  night,  brought  on  pulmonaiy  disease.  The  spring-tinie  of 
z8o3,  spent  in  the  milder  and  more  equable  dimate  of  France 
was  not  equal  to  saving  the  invalid,  especialljr  whea  he  per- 
sisted in  spending  half  his  day  at  work. 

Poor  Giitin  died  at  Home  in  the  same  autumn  in.  which 
Turner  went  to  Macon  to  see  the  vintage,  and  wasbuned'in 
8l  Paul's,  Covent  Garden.  Turner,  who  always  loved  to  speak 
of 'poor  Tom,'  must  have  pondered  much  on  this  death,  and 
have  wi.  to  work  with  greater  vigour  than  ever  to  develope  bis 
own  genius,  lest  that  also  should  be  quenched  in  the  cold  earth 
with  similar  rapidity.  His  generous  heart  could  never  have 
felt  envy  of  his  friend's  talent,  whatever  foolish  friends  and 
small,  malignant  enemies  may  have  done  to  rouse  his  jealousy, 
for  he  was  incapable  of  such  a  base  passion.  Girtio,  it  should 
be  recorded,  received  his  first  instraction  &t)m  Firfier,  a  draw- 
ing-master in  Aldersgate  StreeL  At  a  later  period  he  was 
under  Daycs,  who  ridiculed  the  low,  dirty  colour  of  his 
imitators. 

Turner  painted  his  friend's  portrait  in  oil.  It  is,  I  believe, 
Stin  extant,  but  I  have  never  seen  iL  I  am  familiar,  however, 
with  the  admirable,  stalwart  likeness  Cornish  Opie  took  of  him.' 
It  reveals  the  frank,  generous  nature  of  the  hearty,  kindly 
fellow  whom  Turner  and  everyone  would  love;  the  strong 
black  brow,  tiie  crisp  dark  hair  cuiling  down  over  it,  the  keen, 
fiur-seeing  eyes,  the  bold  chin,  and  the  pronounced  features. 
And,  as  I  look  at  it.  Turner's  statement,  '  Had  Tom  Girtin 
lived,  I  shwild  have  starved,'  rises  to  the  memory  as  testifying 
his  gfeat  and  genuine  admiration  of  the  deceased  At  the  time 
of  Gtrtin's  death,  indeed,  there  were  many  who  regarded  him  as 
I  greater  artist  than  Turner;  and  even  now  there  are  not  a  few 
who  hold  that,  had  Girtio  lived,  he  would  have  surpassed 
Turner. 

Certaioly  I  am  not  of  that  opinion.  It  is  true  that  Giitia's 
prodigious  dash,  vigour,  and  breadth  had  become  the  nge  to 
f  Now  a(  the  hoBK  of  Mr.  Girtlii,  CaBcariMny  Sipuni 
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such  a  degree  that  foolish  admirers  even  imitated  his  low  tone 
by  washes  of  dirty  colour,  and  with  hues  never  seen  either  in 
the  heavens  above  or  on  the  earth  beneath.  They  smeared 
imiDense  sheets  of  atlas  with  biown  and  indigo,  and  thought 
they  had  succeeded  in  catching  their  master's  gem-Uke  depth 
and  grand  simplicity.  But  Girtin,  though  sometimes  rapid,  was 
strikingly  patient  He  was  as  bold  as  Wilson,  and  equally 
careful  His  vigour  and  richness  he  obtained  not  by  slavish 
copying  of  Canaletti,  but  by  looking  at  Nature  with  his  own 
eyes.  Beginning  with  mere  neutral  greys  and  greens,  he  soon 
advanced  to  laying  the  chiaroscuro  with  the  three  primitive 
colours,  producing  warm  and  cool  russets  by  their  combination, 
and  afterwards  glazing.  Subsequently,  however,  like  Turner, 
he  laid  in  at  once  the  local  colour  that  he  saw  in  an  object 

That  Girtin  had  an  imaginative  mind  I  do  not  think.  He 
had  a  fine,  dashing,  broad  manner,  frank,  pure,  and  honest  as 
his  own  nature;  but  he  could  never  have  designed  the  '  Dragon 
of  the  Hcsperides,'  nor  could  he  have  thrown  such  an  atmo- 
sphere of  poetry  round  the  old '  Ttfmeraire '  as  Turner  did.  His 
mind  was  not  so  far-reaching,  so  insatiably  active,  so  compre- 
hensive. He  was  a  social  man,  and  he  did  not  live  for  his  art 
alone.  He  was  not  the  enthusiast,  all  compact,  like  Turner; 
and  yet  I  have  seen  (thanks  to  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins)  an  evening 
view  at  Battersea  by  him  so  full  of  tranquil  poetry  that  I  have 
for  the  moment  been  inclined  to  rank  him  almost  above 
Turner.  Even  Cuyp  himself  scarcely  ever  produced  a  hannony 
more  perfect,  more  full  of  inner  yet  half-dimmed  light  It  has 
something  of  De  Wint's  low-toned  colour,  but  is  instinct  witli  a 
higher  genius. 

*  Just  before  Girtin's  death,'  says  one  of  his  contemporaries, 
*Dayes  happenedtocallonacollector  of  drawings — an  old  dri- 
velling dilettante — who  patronised  every  dashing  style,  when  he 
■aW  a  smart  portfolio  inscribed  in  gilt  letters  with  the  name  of  one 
of  Girtin's  closest  imitators.  "Whathave  we  here?"  said  Dayes. 
"They  are  the  works  of  a  pupil  of  your  old  disciple,"  replied  the 
collector.  "  Fray,  Mr.  Dayes,  look  at  them,  and  &vour  me  with 
fDui  opinion."  Dayes  untied  the  portfolio,  and  on  beholdii^ 
the  first  subject  a  large  drawing  of  a  mountainous  scene  among 
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the  lakes  in  Cumberbnd,  lie  exclaimed,  id  his  emphatic  mamier, 
"  Ob,  ye  gods,  the  blue-bag  I  the  blue-bag ! "  Dayes  was  a  man 
of  quick  discernment,  and  very  pointed  in  bis  remarks,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  of  the  whole  collection 
than  his  exclamation;  and  so  he  kept  on,  as  he  turned  over 
every  drawing,  still  making  the  burthen  of  his  wag,  "Oh,  the 
blue-bag  I  the  blue-bag  t "  *'  So,"  said  be, "  because  Master  Tom 
[Girtin]  chooses  to  wash  in  dirty  water,  ergo  this  puppy,  this  ass, 
this  driveUer,  and  the  rest  of  this  herd  forsooth  must  wash  tn 
dirty  water  too !  Yes,  by  the  Lord  I  and  with  the  very  puddle- 
water  which  he  has  made  more  dirty!"  Then  laughbg  aloud, 
he  enclaimed,  "  Dietreci  begat  Cassanova  I  Cassanova  begat 
De  Loutherbourg  t  Loutherbourg  begat  Frankey  Bouigeois  [the 
founder  of  the  Dulwich  Gallery];  and  he,  the  dir^  dc^  quai- 
lelled  with  Nature  and  bedaubed  her  works." ' 
■    A  contemporary  writer  pronounces — 

'It  wasa  great  treat  to  seeGirtin  at  his  studies.  UnlikcTumer, 
he  was  always  accessible.  When  he  had  accomplished  the 
laying  in  of  his  sky,  he  would  proceed  with  great  facility  in  the 
geoeral  arrangement  of  his  tints  on  the  buildings,  trees,  water, 
and  other  objects.  Every  colour  appeared  to  be  placed  with  a 
most  judicious  perception  towards  effecting  a  general  union  or 
harmony.  His  light  stone  tints  were  put  in  with  thin  washesof 
Roman  ochre,  or  the  same  mixed  with  light  red,  and  certain 
spaces,  free  from  the  warm  tints,  were  touched  with  grey,  com- 
posed of  light  red  and  indigo,  or,  brighter  still,  with  ultramarine 
and  light  red.  The  brick  buildings  with  Roman  ochre,  light 
red,  and  lake,  and  a  mixture  of  Roman  ochre,  lake,  and  indigo, 
or  Roman  ochre,  madder  brown,  and  indigo;  also  with  burnt 
sienna  and  Roman  ochre,  and  these  colours  in  all  their  combi- 
nations. Yfjx  finishing  the  buildings  which  came  the  nearest  to 
the  foreground,  where  the  local  colour  and  form  were  intended 
to  be  represented  with  particular  force  and  effect,  Vandyke 
brown  and  Cologne  earth  were  combined  with  these  tints,  which 
gave  depth  arul  richness  of  tone,  that  raised  the  scale  of  effect 
without  the  least  diminution  of  harmony :  on  the  contrary,  the 
richness  of  effect  was  increased  from  their  gknring  warmth,  by 
neutnlising  the  fuwious  tones,  and  by  throwing  them  into  theii 
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respective  distances,  in  proper  keeping.  The  trees  whidi  ha 
frequently  introduced  in  his  views,  exhibiting  all  the  varieties 
of  autumnal  hues,  he  coloured  with  corresponding  harmony  to 
the  scale  of  richness  exhibited  on  his  buildings.  The  greens  for 
these  operations  were  composed  of  gambc^e,  indigo,  and  burnt 
sienna,  occasionally  heightened  with  yellow  lake,  brown  pink, 
and.gamboge;  these  mixed,  sometimes,  with  Prussian  blue.  The 
shadows  for  die  trees  were  of  indigo,  burnt  sienna,  and  a  most 
beautiful  shadow-tint,  composed  of  grey  and  madder  brown, 
which,  x>erhaps,  is  nearer  to  the  general  tone  of  the  shadow  of 
trees  than  any  other  combinations  that  can  be  formed  with 
water  colours.  He  so  mixed  his  greys  that,  by  using  them  judi- 
ciously, they  served  to  represent  the  basis  for  every  species  of 
subject  and  effect,  as  viewed  in  the  middle  grounds  under  the 
influence  of  Girtin's  atmosphere,  when  he  pictured  the  autunmal 
season  in  our  humid  climate,  which  constantly  exhibits  to  the 
picturesque  eye  the  charms  of  rich  effects  in  a  greater  variety 
than  any  country  in  Europe.' 

Another  version  of  his  favourite  tints  has  it  that  for  blue 
clear  skies  he  used  washes  of  indigo  and  lake,  and  for  doud 
shadows,  Indian  red  and  indigo,  with  an  occasional  addition  of 
lake;  while  his  favourite  greys  were  Venetian  red  and  indigo,  or 
Indian  red  and  indigo;  Roman  ochre,  indigo,  and  lake  being 
employed  for  a  warm,  and  cold,  and  harmonious  one. 

Chambers  Hall  had  a  drawing  said  to  be  by  Girtin,  but 
bearing  evidence  of  Turner's  hand,  in  which  the  latter«*as  if 
by  an  after-thought — has  introduced  a  boat,  with  a  figure  push- 
ing it  along  by  means  of  a  boat-hook.  On  the  hill  by  a  cathe- 
dral are  some  houses,  and  here  also  are  notable  the  same 
handling  and  colour,  as  if,  while  working  upon  it,  IXnmer  had 
obsared  the  drawing  to  be  weak  or  defective  in  that  particular 
part,  and  retouched  it  Mr.  Henderson  has  a  copy  of  the  same 
drawing,  but  by  whom  done,  unless  by  his  father,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say.    This  also  has  the  boat  and  figure  above  mentioned 

Like  Turner,  Girtin  was  beyond  his  age.  His  mind  was  vol 
crigioal  one.  Paul  Sandby,  Midiael  Angelo  Booker's  master, 
was  tmdifiil  and  picturesque;  Heame  was  chaste  in  manner; 
Coteni  was  better  than  either,  for  he  was  original  and  poetic^ 
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and  had  a  great  power  of  Kpresenting  vastoess  of  spac^  but 
fftiU  hit  ccriour  was  scaicely  more  than  tinted  chiaioscuio. 
Before  that  we  had  little  but  pasticcios  of  Pillemant  and  Chate- 
loin,  touched  in  Mack  chalk  and  tinted,  or  drawings  with  penned 
outlines,  shaded  with  Indian  ink,  and  washed  with  thin  colour. 
Girttn  and  Turner,  in  fact,  invented  modem  water  colouis;  and 
the  foimcr  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  the  correct  local  colour 
of  each  object  He  neglected  form  and  detail,  however,  and 
was  careless  in  execution.  No  longer  using  one  shadow-colour 
for  every  object,  he  aimed  at  low  cbiaroscuio;  splendid  tone 
and  magical  effect  of  colour.  Hia  mountains  were  grand;  his 
hazy  v^XMUs  of  receding  darkness  admirable;  his  valleys  blue 
and  fresh;  and  his  hght  was  exquisitely  carried  through.  His 
masses  were  low,  broad,  and  abrupt;  his  hannony  was  )ow-toned, 
but  perfect  His  clouds  were  generally  in  large  groups,  but 
sometimes  quiet,  serrae,  and  simple. 

'  He  laid  on  hia  skies  first,'  says  a  contemporary; '  and  they 
were  always  remaric^Iy  luminous.  Sometimes  he  used  warm 
tinted  paper  and  left  it  for  the  light;  his  moonlight  was  brilliant, 
his  variety  of  light  and  shade  captivating;  but  Us  style  was  not 
light  and  elegant  enough  (or  pastoral  and  classical  landscapes, 
like  Turner's.  Girtin  was  s  poet  in  a  masculine  way,  but  not 
an  idealist' 

Girtin's  imitators  exaggerated  all  his  fiuilts.  They  tudely 
opposed  cold  and  warm  colour;  they  introduced  shapeless 
architecture  and  nondescript  trees;  they  left  blank  spaces;  their 
animals  and  figures  were  incoherent ;  their  darks  were  dotted 
and  splashed. 

It  is  said  that  Girtin  was  one  of  the  first  to  attempt  an 
evening  efiect  in  water  colours.  He  had  gone  to  an  old  town 
and  made  an  outline  sketch  of  it  in  the  daytime.  The  same 
evening  he  passed  it  again,  and  the  dark  arches,  the  tefleclions, 
and  a  gleam  of  pale  horicon  determined  him  to  attempt  a  twi- 
Ught  efiecL     He  did  so,  and  succeeded. 

Gainsborough's  cotk  models  and  careless  blue  paper  draw- 
ings had  been  as  misdiicvoos  to  Art  as  the  elder  Coiens's  mode . 
of  studying,  con^tositions  from  the  chance  figures  fixmed  by 
faint  spbshed  into  a  china  plate.    So  had  been  Sandby  and- 
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Heame's  efforts  to  throw  back  the  distance  by  darkening  the 
foreground  and  making  it  blacker  towards  the  lower  edge,  or 
perpetually  introducing  banks  and  hollow  trees  for  deep 
shadows,  in  their  right  or  left  hand  comer. 

But,  tardy  though  its  arrival  was,  improvement  had  come. 
J.  Varley,  who  taught  drawing,  had  introduced  a  classic  air  and 
poetical  effect  W.  Havell,  who  had  a  great  love  for  Cumber- 
land scenery,  was  broad,  bold,  and  highly  finished  in  style, 
takmg  out  his  high  lights  for  future  glazing  with  bread,  hand- 
kerchief, and  clean  brush.  Heaphy,  whom  Reynolds  praised, 
delighted  in  night-cellar,  fish-market,  and  low  scenes;  and 
Cristall,  whose  execution  was  broad,  bold,  and  slight,  drew 
classic  figures,  Virgilian  peasants,  and  cottage  groups  in  a  large 
manner.  But  Girtin  surpassed  them  all  in  depth,  breadth,  and 
harmony. 

Canaletti  for  touch,  and  Rubens  for  colour,  were  his  chief 
models.  He  first  introduced  the  system  of  drawing  upon  rough- 
lined  double  cartridge-paper  (purchased  at  a  shop  at  Charing 
Cross);  by  which  means  he  got  force  and  freedom,  and  avoided 
*  the  spotty,  glittering  glare '  of  the  ordinary  white  paper.  This 
paper  became  so  fashionable  that  collectors  even  liked  to  see 
on  their  propert]^  the  mark  of  where  it  had  been  hung  across  a 
string  to  dry.  At  first  he  drew  in  his  work  with  a  reed  pen,  but 
latterly,  to  avoid  hardness  and  edginess,  he  blotted  in  the 
general  form  with  Indian  ink.  His  enemies  said  he  used  the 
architect's  rule  too  much,  as  in  his  copies  of  Canaletti,  and 
that  his  effects  were  tricks;  but  the  criticism  is  absiurd,  for  he 
really  owed  his  success  to  his  free  hand  and  sure  eye.  He 
used,  too,  a  richer  palette  than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  with 
the  exception  of  Turner,  and  gave  water-colour  painting  rather 
the  appearance  of  oil 

*  Whoever  inspected  his  palette,'  says  an  Art  critic,  *  would 
find  it  covered  with  a  greater  variety  of  tints  than  almost  any 
of  his  contemporaries  employed.'  He  accompanied  his  first 
patron,  Mr.  Moore,  to  Peterborough,  Lichfield,  Lincoln,  and 
many  other  places  remarkable  for  their  rich  scenery,  either  in 
nature  or  architecture.  That  gentleman  had  a  drawing  by 
Girtin  of  Exeter  Cathedra],  which  was  principally  coloured  oa 
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the  spot  where  it  was  drawn,  for  he  was  so  uncommonly  inde- 
fitdgable  that,  when  he  made  a  sketch  of  any  place,  he  wu 
loth  to  quit  it  until  be  had  given  it  all  the  proper  tints. 

The  artist's  best  pictures  now  is  the  possession  of  Us  son 
at  IsUngton  are  'Stoke  Pogis  Church,'  *A  Mill  in  Essex' 
(splendid  in  tone  and  breadth,  occasionally  degenerating  into 
caielcstness),  '  Kirkstall,' '  Rlvaubc,'  and  *  Ouse  Bridge,  Yotk.' 
Chambcn  Hall,  who  once  went  to  tiy  and  purchase  some 
Girtins  of  Jackson,  overheard  him  in  the  next  room  rating  Lord 
Essex  for  his  insolence  in  treating  him  with  aristocratic  pride,  as 
if  he  were  a  mere  vendor  of  pictures.  Of  course  Hall  despaired 
of  ever  prevailing  on  him  to  part  with  any  of  the  pictures ;  but, 
to  his  astonishment,  Jackson  presented  him  with  them  all. 

The  artist  of  Turner's  admiration,  next  to  Girtin,  was  Rey- 
nolds, He  drew  his  purse  to  buy  Sir  Joshua's  palette  to  present 
to  Shee.  '  His  admiration  for  Girtin  took  k  less  tangible  form,' 
says  Peter  Cunningham.  '  In  ft  fit  of  generosity  he  talked  of 
erecting  a  monument  to  mark  the  grave  of  his  friend  and  rival 
in  Covent  Garden  churchyard ;  but  when  the  amount  was 
named — a  few  shillings  over  ten  pounds — he  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  rested  satisfied  with  the  bare  intention.  The 
grave,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  still  unmarked.  A  headstone  to 
Girtin  would  be  a.  graceful  tribute  from  either  the  Old  or  the 
New  Water-Colour  Society.'  Now,  all  this  is  just  an  examine 
of  the  way  in  which  men  write  when  they  are  determined  to 
blame.  A  tombstone  woi  put  up  to  Girtin ;  but  whether  by 
Turner  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  A  friend  of  mine  saw  it,  made  a 
sketch  of  i^  and  warned  the  sexton  of  its  ptecarioui  states 
It  has  aiiice  been  removed. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

<  TURNER  TUB  DRAWIKC-UASTBH. 

Thbrb  are  old  people  stilt  living  who  remember  Turner  in 
1795  ^  179^ — ^hat  is  to  say,  when  he  was  twenty  or  twenty- 
one,  and  taught  drawing  in  London,  at  Hadlcy  (Herts),  and  at 
other  places.    One  of  them,  in  a  letter  to  myself,  describes  him 
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u '  eocentiic,  but  kind  and  amusing.'  He  Was  too  reserved 
and  too  tongue-tied  to  be  able  to  teach  what  he  knew,  even  if 
he  had  cared  xa  disclose  his  haid-eamed  secrets.  He  wouhl 
hate  the  woric,  though  it  did  bring  some  ten  shitlings  a  lesson. 
His  ambition  would  render  him  impatient  of  amateurs ;  and 
he  would  not  flwtter  like  the  ordinary  time-serving  teacher.  He 
would  be  nlent  and  lou^  and  leave  the  puzzled  pupils  pretty 
wdl  alone  while  he  thought  over  some  sketch  of  his  owm 
Indeed,  Turner  always  held  that  those  who  couM  not  undv* 
stand  a  hint  would  not  understand  a  vtdume  of  advice;  Blak^ 
who  was  one  of  his  pupik,  complained  of  being  left  quite  alonei 
and  one  day,  indignant  at  his  master's  heedlessness  of  some 
conunissioDS  for  drawings  he  had  obtained  for  him,  went  and 
rubbed  out  (headdresses  he  had  already  given,  and  so  cancelled 
the  orders.  I  have  no  doubt  Turner's  disregard  of  the  com- 
missions  meant  something,  and  that  he  took  the  cancelling 
quietly  and  as  matter  of  couise. 

But,  now  that  we  are  discussing  Turner's  life  aa  a  teacher 
and  a  water-colour  punter,  let  us  consider  the  nature  of  the  art 
he  taught,  and  the  various  improvements  he  introduced  into  it. 

On  the  iuteresting  question  of  Turner's  method  <£.  water* 
colour  painting,  our  greatest  authority,  Mr.  Ruskin,  writes  t 
*  The  large  early  drawings  of  Tutner  were  sponged  without 
iiiction,  or  were  finished  piece  by  piece  on  white  paper ;  as  be 
ad%-anced  he  laid  the  chief  masses  first  in  broad  tints,  never 
e&dng  anything,  but  working  the  details  over  these  broad  tints. 
While  stiil  wet,  he  brought  out  the  soft  lights  with  the  point  of 
a  brush,  the  brighter  ones  with  the  end  of  a  stick ;  often,  too^ 
driving  tl)e  wet  colour  in  a  darker  line  to  the  edge  of  the  lights 
in  order  to  represent  the  outlines  of  hills.  His  touches  were 
all  dear,  firm,  unalterable,  one  over  the  other :  friction  he  nsed 
only  now  and  then,  to  represent  the  grit  of  stone  or  the  fretted 
pile  of  moss;  the  finer  lights  be  often  left  from  the  first,  even  * 
the  minutest  light^  working  round  and  np  to  {hem,  not  taking 
them  out  as  weaker  men  would  have  don&  He  would  dnw 
the  dark  outlines  by  putting  more  water  to  wet  brushes,  and 
driving  tb«  odour  to  the  edge  to  dry  there,  firm  and  datk  Hs 
would  draw  the  broken  edges  i>f  douds  with  a  quiver  of  tlie 
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bntsb,  tben  nmnd  dw  vaponi  by  laying  on  a  little  more  colour 
iota  parts  Dot  wet,  and  lastly  dash  in  wann  touches  of  light 
when  diy  on  die  outside  edges. 

*  In  his  advanced  stage,  and  in  finished  drawings,  he  no 
doubt  damped  and  soared  and  pumped  on  his  paper,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  work  with  a  wooden  point  The  superfluous  colour 
he  would  rentoTc,  bufbe  never  stifled  or  muddled  one  tint  with 
anodter ;  dot  woold  he  use  fricticm  so  as  to  destroy  the  edge 
and  purity  of  a  colour.  His  finer  vignettes  (as  for  bb  Hilton) 
ate  OD  smooth  cardboard,  his  coarser  ones  on  sheets  of  thin 
drawing-paper;  and  in  scMne  of  his  sketches  he  wouki  colour 
on  both  sides,  so  that  the  paper  could  never  have  been  soaked. 
Thne  is  ao  doubt,  too,  that  besides  his  work  on  wet  paper  with 
wooden  point,  and  his  wonderful  method  of  taking  out  high 
lights  with  bread,  be  had  many  secrets  of  manipulation,  as,  kg 
instance,  in  imttaring  the  dark  broken  edges  of  waves.  In  an 
Italian  drawing  diat  Mr.  Allnutt  now  possesses  there  is  an 
evident  intentional  graining  given  to  a  large  block  of  stone  in 
the  ri^t  fix^round  by  the  pressure  of  a  thumb  in  half-wet 
colonr.  Yon  can  still  see  the  impresuon  of  the  pores  of  the 
painter's  skin. 

'The  painting  eidiibited  by  Turner  in  1805,  "The  BaUleof 
Fort  Rock  m  Val  d'Aosta,"  combines  all  the  painter's  peculiari- 
ties. Tbei»  are  l^ti  bluntly  wiped  out  of  the  local  colour  of 
the  sky,  and  sharply  and  decisively  on  the  foreground  trees ; 
ctbcn  scnqied  out  with  a  bhmt  instrument  whUe  the  colonrwas 
mtXt  as  in  ^  most  on  the  wall,  and  part  of  the  fir  trees  00  the 
right-hand  bank ;  l^ts  scratched  out,  as  in  one  of  the  waters 
falls;  odicn  cat- sharp  and  clear  with  a  knife  from  the  wet 
paper,  a>  iolhe  kouiings  of  the  mules  on  tbe  mountam  toad ; 
and  tben  fat  texture  and  air  there  has  been  nmch  general  smfiKC- 
«ashti%. 

*  In  the  **  Hornby  Castle  "  (South  Kensington),  pointed  in 
his  best  time,  i^  Iub  expedients  to  secure  effect  are  onployedi 
He  has  washed  down  broken  tints  to  obtain  variety  and  grada* 
Ikwsin  the  distance  t^^I  quote  again  Mr.  Redgrave)  abrasion 
of  the  paper, 'thnmmg  the  sur&ce  ft*  shsrp  and  sunny  gUttti» 
M  fight,  and  *emo4rir«  lights  by  wiping  ouL' 
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In  one  drawing  I  find  what  appear  to  be  touchei  of  jellinr 
dialk  over  a  scratched  EUfface.  In  bet,  as  Reynokb  is  toid  to 
have  worked  snufT  and  cinders  into  bis  pictures,  so  Turner 
seems  to  have  rejected  the  aid  <rf  no  accident 

Touching  the  gradual  introductioa  of  colour  into  Turner's 
woric,  Mr.  Ruskin  says —  . 

'  The  "  Crossing  the  Brook,"  and  such  other  elaborate  and 
large  compositions,  are  actually  painted  in  nothing  but  grey, 
IxQwn,  and  blue,  with  a  point  or  two  of  severe  local  colour  in 
the  figures ;  but  in  the  minor  drawings  tender  passages  of  com- 
plicated  colour  occur  not  unfrequendy  in  easy  places ;  and  even 
before  the  year  1800  he  begins  to  introduce  it  with  evident 
j<^^lness  and  longing  in  his  lude  and  simple  studies,  just  as 
a  child,  if  it  could  be  supposed  to  govern  itself  by  a  fully 
developed  intellect,  would  cautiously,  but  with  infinite  pleasure, 
add  now  and  then  a  tiny  dish  of  fruit  or  other  dangerous  luxury 
to  the  simple  order  of  its  daily  fare;  .  Thus  in  the  foregrounds 
of  his  most  severe  drawings,  we  not  unfreqtieDtly  find  him  in- 
dulging in  the  luxury  of  a  peacock;  and  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
press the  joyfulness  with  which  he  seems  to  design  its  giace&il 
form,  and  deepen  with  soft  pencilling  the  bloom  of  its  blue  after 
he  has  worked  through  the  stem  detail  of  his  almost  colouriess 
drawing.  A  runbow  is  another  of  his  most  frequently  per- 
initted  indulgences ;  and  we  find  him  very  early  allowing  the 
edges  of  his  evening  clouds  to  be  touched  with  soft  rose-colour 
or  gold  j  while  whenever  the  hues  of  nature  in  any  wise  fall  into 
his  system,  and  can  be  caught  without  a  dangerous  departure 
from  it,  he  instantly  throws  his  whole  soul  into  the  faithful 
nndering  of  them.  Thus  the  usual  brown  tones  of  his  fore- 
ground become  warmed  with  sudden  vigour,  and  are  varied  and 
enhanced  with  indescribable  delight,  when  he  finds  himself  by 
the  shore  of  a  moorland  stream  where  they  truly  express  the 
stain  of  its  gotden  rocks,  and  die  darkness  of  its  clear,  Caim- 
gonn-like  pools,  sixl  the  usual  serenity  of  his  aerial  blue  is  en- 
ridted  into  the  sofhiess  and  depth  of  the  sapphire  «4wn  it  can 
deq>ea  the  distant  slumber  of  some  Higfahuul  lake,  ot  temper 
the  i^oomy  ihadovn  of  the  evening  up<Hi  its  hills.' 

Bearing  witness  to  Turner's  versatihty,  the  SUie  ekqnent 
wnter  says  - 
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*  There  is  architecture,  including  a  large  number  of  Ibrroal 
"gentlemen's  seats" — I  suppose  drawings  commissioned  by  the 
owners;  then  lowland  pastoral  scenery  of  every  kind ;  including 
nearly  all  fanning  operations — ploughing,  harrowing,  hedging 
and  ditching,  felling  trees,  sheep -washing,  and  I  know  not  what 
else ;  then  all  kinds  (tf  town  life — courtyards  of  inns,  starting  ot 
mail  coaches,  interiors  of  shop>s,  house-buildings,  fairs,  and 
elections;  then  all  kinds  of  inner  domestic  life— interiors  of 
looms,  studies  of  costumes,  of  still  life  and  heraldry,  including 
multitudes  of  symbolical  vignettes;  then  marine  sceneiy  of 
every  kind,  fuU  of  local  incident;  every  kind  of  boat  and 
method  of  fishing  for  particular  fish  being  specifically  drawn, 
TDimd  the  whole  coast  of  England;  pilchard-fishing  at  Sl  Ives, 
whidng-fishing  at  Margate,  herring  at  Loch  Fyne  ;  and  all  kinds 
of  shipping,  including  studies  of  every  separate  part  of  the 
vessels,  and  many  marine  battle  pieces— two,  in  particular,  of 
Tralalgar,  both  of  high  importance— one  of  the  "  Victory  "  after 
the  battle,  now  in  Greenwich  Hospital ;  another  of  the  death  of 
Nelson,  in  his  own  gallery :  then  all  kinds  of  mountain  scenery, 
some  idealised  into  compositions,  others  of  definite  localities ; 
tc^ether  with  classical  compositions — Romes  and  Carthages, 
and  such  others  by  the  myriad,  with  mythological,  historical,  or 
allegorical  figures — nymphs,  monsters,  and  spectres,  heroes  aad 
divinities.  What  general  feeling,  it  may  be  asked  incredulously 
can  possibly  pervade  all  this  ?  This,  the  greatest  of  all  feelings 
—an  utter  forgetfuhicss  of  self.  Throughout  die  whole  period 
with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned.  Turner  appears  as  a 
man  of  sympathy  absolutely  infinite — a  sympathy  so  all-em- 
bracing  that  I  know  nothing  but  that  of  Shakespeare  comparable, 
with  it.  A  soldier's  wife  resting  by  the  roadside  is  not  beneath 
it;  Rizpah,  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  watching  the  dead  bodies  of 
her  SODS,  ix>t  above  it  Nothing  can  possibly  be  so  mean  as 
that  it  will  not  interest  his  whole  mind  and  carry  away  his 
whole  heart;  nothing  so  great  or  solemn  but  that  he  can  raise 
himself  into  harmony  with  it;  and  it  is  impossible  to  prophesy 
of  him  at  anjr  moment  whether  the  next  he  will  be  in  lauf^ter 
win  tears.' 


•t         MAPIDITY  AND  KNOWLEDGE  OR  NATURE. 

Of  Turner's  extraordinarjr  rapidity  Mr.  Ruskin  tells  the 
following  interesting  story: — 

'There  is  a  drawing  in  Mr.  Fawkes's  collection  of  a  man<« 
of-war  taking  in  stores;  it  is  of  the  usual  size  of  those  of  the 
England  series,  about  sixteen  inches  by  eleven.  It  does  not 
appear  one  of  the  most  highly  finished,  but  is  still  further 
removed  from  slightness.  The  hull  of  a  first-rate  occupies 
nearly  one-half  of  the  picture  on  the  right,  her  bows  towards 
the  spectator,  seen  in  sharp  perspective  from  stem  to  stem,  with 
eU  her  portholes,  guns,  anchors,  and  lower  rigging  elaborately 
detailed.  There  are  two  ships  of  the  Line  in  the  middle  dis« 
tance  drawn  with  equal  precision,  a  noble  breezy  sea  dancing 
against  their  broad  bows,  full  of  delicate  drawing  in  its  waves; 
a  store-ship  beneath  the  hull  of  the  larger  vessel,  and  several 
other  boats,  and  a  complicated  cloudy  sky.  It  might  appear 
no  small  exertion  of  mind  to  draw  the  detail  of  all  this  shipping, 
down  to  the  smallest  ropes,  from  memory,  in  the  drawing-room 
of  a  mansion  in  the  middle  of  Yorkshire,  even  if  considerable 
time  had  been  given  for  the  effort  But  Mr.  Fawkes  sat  beside 
the  painter  from  the  first  stroke  to  the  last.  Turner  took  a 
piece  of  blank  paper  one  morning  after  breakfast,  outlined  his 
ships,  finished  the  drawing  in  three  hoiu^,  and  went  out  to 
shoot' 

To  the  surprising  knowledge  of  Nature  displayed  by  Turner 
in  some  of  his  early  water-colour  drawings  Mr.  Ruskin  bears 
full  testimony  in  the  ensuing  admirable  analysis.  Of  the 
*  Nottingham '  he  writes — 

*  Now  one  instance  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  exquisite 
care  of  Turner  in  this  respect  On  the  left-hand  side  of  his 
Nottingham'  the  water  (a  smooth  canal)  is  terminated  by  a 
bank  fenced  up  with  wood,  on  which,  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
water,  stands  a;  white  sign-post  A  quarter  of  a  mile  back,  the 
hill  on  which  Nottingham  Castle  stands  rises  steeply  nearly  to 
the  top  of  the  picture.  The  upper  part  of  this  hill  is  in  bright 
golden  light,  and  the  lower  in  very  deep  grey  shadow,  against 
which  the  white  board  of  the  sign-post  is  seen  entirely  in  light 
relief,  though,  being  turned  from  the  light,  it  is  itself  in  delicate 
middle  tint,  illumined  only  on  the  edge.     But  the  image  of  all 
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this  in' tbe  ouud  is  very  different  First,  we  have  the  reflection 
of  the  piles  of  the  bank  sharp  and  clear,  but  under  this  we  have^ 
not  what  we  see  above  i^  the  dark  ^oj^of  the  hill  (for  this  being 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  back,  we  could  not  see  it  over  the  fence  if 
we  were  looking  fiom  below),  but  the  golden  summit  of  the 
hill,  the  shadow  of  the  nnder  part  having  no  record  nor  place  in 
the  reflection.  Now  this  summit,  being  very  distant,  cannot  be 
seen  deariy  by  the  eye  while  its  focus  is  adapted  to  the  sur&ce 
of  the  water,  and  accordingly  its  reflection  is  entirely  vague  and 
confused;  you  cannot  tell  what  it  is  meant  for — it  is  mere 
playing  golden  light— but  the  sign-post,  being  on  the  bank  dose 
to  us,  will  be  reflected  clearly,  and  accordingly  its  distinct 
image- is  seen  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  relieved,  however, 
not  now  against  the  dark  base,  but  against  the  illumined  summit 
of  the  lull,  and  appearing  therefore,  instead  of  a  white  space 
thrown  out  from  blue  shade,  a  dark  grey  space  thrown  out  from 
golden  light  I  do  not  know  that  any  more  magnificent 
example  could  be  given  of  concentrated  knowledge,  or  of 
the  daring  statement  of  most  difficult  truth.  And  we  have  a 
further  instance  in  this  passage  of  the  close  study  which  is  re- 
quired to  enjoy  the  works  of  Turner — ^for  another  artist  might 
have  altered  the  reflection  and  confused  it,  but  he  would  not 
have  reasoned  upon  it  so  as  to  find  out  tvhat  the  exact  alteration 
must  ^— and  if  we  had  tried  to  account  for  the  reflection,  we 
should  have  found  it  false  or  inaccurate.  But  the  master  mind 
of  Turner,  without  effort,  showers  its  knowledge  into  every 
touch,  and  we  have  only  to  trace  out  even  his  slightest  passages, 
part  by  part,  to  find  in  them  the  universal  working  of  the 
deepest  thought,  that  consistency  of  every  minor  truth  which 
admits  of  and  invites  the  same  ceaseless  study  as  the  work  of 
Nature  herself.  There  is,  however,  yet  another  peculiarity  in 
Turner's  painting  of  smooth  water,  which,  though  less  deserving 
of  admiration  as  being  merely  a  mechanical  excellence,  is  not 
less  wonderful  than  its  other  qualities,  nor  less  unique — a  pecu- 
liar texture,  namely,  given  to  the  most  delicate  tints  of  the 
sur&ce,  when  there  is  little  reflection  from  anything  except  sky 
or  atmosphere.' 

Q% 


V 
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Describing  tht  conventionalism  of  Turner's  young  days,  and 
die  daring  and  originality  he  must  have  possessed  to  have 
been  able  to  escape  from  its  paralysing  atmosphere,  Mr,  Ruskin 
writes:— 

'Turner's  drawing  is  even  better  than  a  model  of  the 
ground,  because  it  gives  the  aerial  perspective,  and  u  better 
than  a  photograph  of  the  ground,  because  it  exaggerates  no 
shadow,  while  it  unites  the  veracities  both  of  model  and  photo- 
graph. Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  it  was  an  easy  or  creditable 
thing  to  treat  mountain  ground  with  this  faithfiihiess  in  the  days 
when  Turner  executed  these  drawings.  In  the  "  Encyclopedia 
Bnlanmca"  (1797),  under  article  "Drawing,"  the  following  are 
the  directions  given  for  the  production  of  a  landscape  :— 

'  If  he  is  to  draw  a  landscape  from  Nature,  let  him  take  his 
station  on  a  rising  ground,  when  he  will  have  a  large  horizon,  and 
mark  his  tablet  into  three  divisions  downwards  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  and  divide  in  his  own  mind  the  landscape  he  is  to  take 
into  three  divisions  al&o.  Then  let  him  turn  his  face  directly 
opposite  to  the  midst  of  the  horizon,  keeping  his  body  fixed,  and 
draw  what  is  directly  before  his  eyes  upon  the  middle  division  of 
the  tablet ;  then  turn  hit  Mead,  but  not  hii  body  [What  a  comfort- 
able as  well  as  intelligent  operation  sketching  from  Nature  must 
have  been  in  those  days  !],  to  the  left  hand,  and  delineate  what  ha 
views  there,  joining  it  properly  to  what  he  had  done  before ;  and, 
lastly,  do  the  same  by  what  is  to  be  seen  upon  his  right  handf 
laying  down  everything  exactly,  both  with  respect  to  distance  and 
proportion. 

'The  best  artists  of  late,  in  drawing  their  landscapes,  make 
-them  shoot  away,  one  part  lower  than  another.  Those  who  make 
their  landscapes  mount  up  higher  and  higher,  as  if  they  stood  at 
the  bottom  of  a  hill  to  take  the  prospect,  commit  a  great  error ; 
the  best  way  is  to  get  upon  a  rising  ground,  make  the  nearest 
objects  in  the  piece  the  highest,  and  those  that  are  farther  off  to  shoot 
away  lower  and  lower,  till  they  come  almost  level  with  the  line  of 
horizon,  lessening  everything  proportionably  with  its  distance,  and 
observing  also  to  make  the  objects  fainter  and  less  distinct  the 
larther  they  are  removed  from  the  eye.  He  must  make  all  his 
lights  and  shades  fall  one  way,  and  let  everything  have  its  proper 
motion ;  as  trees  shaken  by  the  wind,  the  small  boughs  bending 
more,  the  larger  oites  less ;  water  agitated  by  the  wind,  and  dash* 
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lag  agamat  ihipa  or  boats,  or  iaHing  from  a  precipice  upon  rocks 
and  ftoncs,  and  spirting  up  ^ain  into  the  air  and  tprioUing  aU 
about ;  clouds  also  in  the  air,  now  gathered  with  the  winds,  now 
violently  condensed  into  hail,  rain,  and  the  like ;  always  remember- 
ing that  whatever  motions  are  caused  by  the  wind  must  be  made 
to  move  all  the  same  way,  because  the  wind  can  blow  but  one  way 
«toiic&' 

'Such  was  the  state  of  die  public  mind  and  of  public 
iostniction  at  the  time  when  Claude,  Poussin,  and  Salvator 
were  in  tlie  zenith  of  their  reputation  ;  such  were  the  precq)tB 
which,  even  to  the  dose  of  the  century,  it  was  necessary  for  a 
young  painter  to  comply  with  during  the  best  part  of  the  years 
he  gave  to  study.  Take  up  one  of  Turner's  views  of  our 
Yorkshiie  dells,  seen  from  about  a  bank's  height  of  expanse 
above  the  sweep  of  its  river,  and  with  it  in  yout  band,  side  by 
side  lead  the  old  "  Encyclopedia  "  paragraph.' 

The  following  quizzical  note,  which  appeared  about  1789, 
conveys  an  idea  of  the  ordinary  process  of  washing  in  skies  to 
vater-coIouT  drawings ; — 

' "  What  a  fine,  clear  morning  1  I  will  do  my  sky.  Betty  1 
tell  jronr  mistress,  if  anyone  calls,  I  can't  be  seen^I'm  skying. 
Betty!  Betty!  bring  me  up  a  pan  of  water,  and  wash  that 
sponge ;  it  really  is  so  hot,  I  cannot  lay  my  colour  smooth, 
Where's  the  flat  brash  ?  Oh  dear !  that  Prussian  blue  is  all 
curdled."  "  Please,  pa,  ma  says,  will  you  take  any  refreshment  ?  ** 
"  Get  away !  get  away  I  how  ever  can  your  ma  think  about 
refreshment,  when  she  knows  I'm  doing  my  sky?  Tlierer 
you've  knocked  down  my  swan's  quill,  and  how  am  I  to  soften 
this  colour?  It  wilt  all  be  dry  before  you  wash  out  the  dirt. 
Give  me  that  brush.  Oh,  it  is  full  of  indigo !  there  is  the 
horizon  spoilt !  Quick  1  quick  J  some  water !  Oh,  tliat's  gall  I 
And  the  sky  is  flying  away !  \Vhy  did  your  mother  send  you 
here?    She  might  have  known  that  I  was  skying." ' 

At  a  late  exhibition  of  early  water-colour  paintings  at  the 
Socie^  of  Arts,  I  made  the  following  notes  upon  Turner  and 
some  of  his  youthful  contemporaries : — 

J.  A.  Grease  is  remarkable  for  simple  breadth.  John 
Coaetu  ('  Elba  and  Chigi  Palace  at  Albano ')  is  dear  and  pore 
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iatooe ;  in  the  latter,  ^eams  of  H^t  md  iilude  bar  the  heig^ 
txa.  iriiich  the  palace  stands ;  quite  an  early  Tumer  effect  A. 
Davii^ '  Landscape '  is  simple  and  pleasing.  Ixwtherboms^s 
*  Stona '  is  excellent  for  spirit,  effect,  and  sjrmpathy.  Edridge'a 
'  \a  Pont  Neuf '  is  vigorous.  '  Chinese  Drawing '  by  Alexander 
is  neat,  delicate,  well  drawn,  and  with  some  atmosphere.  J.  T. 
Serres's  '  Waterford,  1 785 '  is  pleasing.  J.  A.  Caine's  '  Wood 
Scene '  shews  elegance  in  composition  of  trees.  M.  A.  Roolcer's 
*Sl  Botolph's  Priory'  is  fiUl  of  light.  Glover's  'Views  of 
Tivoli '  are  marked  by  good  distance.  Dayes's  '  Hyde  I^ric, 
with  Ranger's  Cottage '  discloses  breadth  of  light  and  true  diB> 
tance.  J.  Webber's  'Near  Bala'  is  fuU  of  light.  Girtin's 
'Jedbu^  Abbey'  is  monochrome  almost;  but  parts  of  it  are 
fine,  and  the  geneial  effect  is  broad  and  powerful  \  while  his 
'St  Asaph's  Cathedral '  is  elegant  in  arrangement  of  lines  and 
treatment  of  subordiiute  parts.  J.  Varley's  '  Beddgeteit  Bridge' 
is  admirable,  with  li^t  coming  suddenly  through  mist  Nichol- 
stm's  '  View  on  the  Hill  near  Ripon '  is  poetical  in  tone,  and 
tranquil ;  and  in  Howell's  '  Kilgaran  Castle '  the  forms  are  fine 
and  the  colour  is  good. 

Turner's  '  St  Alban's  Abbey '  struck  me  as  remarkable  for 
good  daylight  effect,  still  more  for  poetry  and  power;  the 
'  Waterikll,'  for  its  ponderous  motion,  though  the  objects  round 
it  are  entirely  artificial  in  colour.  In  his  '  Easby  Abbey,  York* 
shire,'  the  colour  is  nearly  a  deep  cold  green ;  the  warm  light 
on  the  ruined  wall  to  the  right  being  rather  sudden  and  limited, 
but  of  a  delicious  mellow  sunset  tone. 

At  a  recent  Turner  exhibition  at  Manchester,  that  manly 
and  honest  writer  on  Art,  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  singled  out  for 
praise  first  his  outline  dratrings  in  pen  or  pencil,  slightly  washed 
in  Indian  ink  or  Prussian  blue,  and  next  the  noble  works  of  his 
eariy manhood — 'The  Falls  of  Clyde,'  and  'The  Loudon,' 
wrought  out  in  a  narrow  scale  of  colours,  but  still  masterly  in 
composition,  atmo^here,  light,  and  shade,  and  subordination  of 
parts  to  the  wholes  F<v  poetry  he  particularised  the  magni- 
ficent '  Land's  End '  and  the  little  vignette  '  The  Bridge  of  Sighs.' 

Tumer  did  not  abandon  teaching ;  but  teaching  about  this 
time  probably  abandoned  Turner.     He  was  too  rough  and  odd 
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tat  fiiahiooable  people.  As  he  was  not  disposed  to  reveal 
guinea  secrets  Cot  five  shillings,  he  let  his  pupils  paint  on  as' 
dteyHked. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


I  WILL  here  devote  a  chapter  to  the  origin  of  the  art  of  watcr- 
ctAaaa  painting  in  England. 

That  accomplished  writer  on  antiquanan  art  Mr.  Schaif 
•ajs  that  the  earliest  Saxon  and  Old  English  MSS.  have  pas- 
sages of  transparent  colour,  either  upon  white  grounds,  or 
introduced  to  enrich  tempera  pictures — that  is,  pictures  painted 
in  opaque  odouis.  Queen  Mary's  Psalter,  for  instance,  in  the 
British  Museum,  has  its  tender  and  delicate  outlines  on  vellum 
enriched  widi  transparent  tints.' 

The  old  Italian  masters  (as  we  see  by  the  beautiful  draw* 
ings  in  the  Louvie  and  elsewhere)  were  in  the  habit  of  tingeing 
the  glorious  creatures  they  had  built  up  and  vivified  with 
green  and  brown  tints,  by  way  of  accentuating  the  shadows 
already  expressed  with  the  chalk  point  or  the  reed  pen. 

Raphael's  angelic  drawings  are  pure  water-colours,  heigh- 
tened with  washes  of  sepia  and  bistre.*  The  Flemings  also 
painted  Upestry  on  cloth  oi  linen  dipped  in  gum-water,  and 
then  strained  on  frames.  The  same  principle  is  seen  in  the 
Uluntinated  books  and  paintings  of  King  Ren^  of  Anjou; 
the  weak  dilettante  monarch  whom  Scott  brings  so  clearly 
before  us  in  'Anne  of  Geierstein.'  His  landscape  and  draper/ 
painling  was  all  the  result  of  water-colour  painting,  probably 
derived  from  Flanders. 

To  return   to  the    Italians:    Raphael's    grand  portrait  of 

■  Tbe  MS.  life  oT  King  Edirard  the  Confessor,  in  the  library  of 
Trioilr  College,  Cunbiidge^  exhibits  the  i&me  technical  peculiantiei  and 
{huingi. 

*  Sir  Charlea  Eutlalce  quotes  a  MS.  of  Alcheiius,  of  the  date  of  I4I(\ 
mentioning  the  likct  that  London  aitists  pointed  in  tram^renl  water-colours 
tRDpercd  w&h  £iua  aiahie. 
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Timoteo  della  Yite,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  shews  the 
effect  of  transparent  washes  of  colour ;  but  Jordaens  really  was 
one  of  the  first  artists  to  attempt  varieties  and  intensities  of 
colour.  Ostade  and  Rembrandt  continued  the  process  with 
great  success ;  and  pen-washed  drawings  of  Rembrandt  are  also 
frequently  found.  In  these  Dutch  drawings  the  high  lights 
are  not  marked  with  opaque  white,  but  are  left  on  the  light 
paper. 

In  England  water-colour  drawings  were  from  the  first  found 
to  be  the  quickest  and  best  way  of  taking  topographical  views^ 
as  the  originals  then  served  as  copies  for  the  print-colourer. 
The  opinions  entertained  by  Mr.  Redgrave,  an  excellent 
authority  upon  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  English  water-colour 
art,  are  most  true  and  valuable.  He  says  that  for  water-colour 
miniatures  the  English  were  always  celebrated  from  the  earliest 
times,  even  on  the  Continent.  Hillyard,  the  two  Olivers, 
Hoskins,  and  Cooper  were  the  best  masters  of  this  art;  they 
used  opaque  pigments,  but  inclined  chiefly  to  transparent 
colours,  in  which  respect  they  resembled  the  missal  painters. 
Water-colour  art  declined  in  Charles  XL's  time. 

Opaque  pigments  tempered  with  water  were  used  by  Lam^ 
bert,  the  scene  painter,  and  Tavemer,  whom  Walpole  foolishly 
compared  to  Poussin.  Paul  Sandby  also  painted  sometimes  in^ 
solid  opaque  colour;  but  from  what  was  called  stained  drawing 
modem  water-colour  art  really  emerged.  By  this  method  topo- 
graphic drawings  were  carefully  wrought  up  in  Indian  ink,  and 
a  few  tints  of  pale  local  colour  added  timidly  as  a  finish.  The 
South  Kensington  collection  shows  specimens  by  Rooker, 
executed  in  1795;  Heame,  in  1796;  and  Payne,  about  the 
same  date.  Of  about  the  same  period  there  are  examples  of 
Ibbetson,  1795;  Pococke,  1790;  Weber,  circa  1 790-1;  and 
Alexander,  1796.  To  this  style  of  art  Heame  and  Rooker 
(like  Prout  and  Nash  afterwards)  added  pen  outlines  drawn  in 
before  the  colour  was  applied.  This  pen-drawing  (perhaps  in 
Edridge's  manner)  was  frequently  adopted  by  Girtin;  but  latterly 
he  took  to  drawing  with  his  bmsh  only. 

Cozens  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  break  away  from  this 
coloured  print  practice  to  a  blue  and  grey  monochrome,  feeble^ 
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jret  exquisitely  delicate  and  poelicftlly  beautifuL  Turner  uid 
(^itin,  however,  were  the  i«il  founders  of  the  art  Tumer'i 
earliest  works  (executed  when  he  was  sixteen)  shew  negative 
tints  and  pale  colour  of  the  stained  drawing  kind.  The 
*MaIincsbuiy  Abbey,'  dated  1791,  and  a  view  of  Cook's  Folly, 
on  the  River  Avon,  have  the  local  colours  added.  The  latter 
T(Wk,  though  probably  of  the  same  date,  evidences  a  rising 
genius  for  colour. 

About  1795  the  mode  of  working  water  colours  began  to 
change.  Monochrome  being  abandoned,  the  local  colour  was 
laid  on  at  once  on  its  proper  spot,  and  shadowed  and  tinted 
with  graduated  tones  varied  by  reflections.  The  old  practice 
was  reversed:  the  local  tints  were  first  laid  in,  and  the  shadows 
added  after.  Paintings  by  Girtin,  before  iSoa,  attest  the 
change,  as  does  Turner's  magnificent  '  Edinburgh,'  painted  ia 
1 804. 

'  The  grey  ground  is  no  longer  used  in  its  entirety  as  a  pre- 
paratory method,  but  is  judiciously  confined  to  the  large  and 
broad  masses  of  shadow,  as  on  the  castle  in  the  distance,  the 
bridge  and  buildings  in  the  middle  ground,  and  the  mass  of  the 
rock  oa  the  lell  of  the  picture;  in  the  lights  local  colours  are 
laid  on  primarily,  and  advanced  by  their  own  neutralised  tints 
or  shadows. 

'  But  even  in  diis  fine  work  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  flat 
masses  of  grey  tint  were  judiciously  retained  to  supply  the  broad 
cool  masses  of  sun-setting  shadow,  since  w«  find  in  a  picture  by 
F.  Stevens,  if  the  date  (1806)  is  correct,  how  completely  the  art 
had  thrown  oET  the  trammels  of  the  old  manner.  The  transition 
period  was  a  short  one;  and  a  painting  by  John  Smith,  dated 
1803,  and  the  works  by  Front,  may  be  studied  to  illustrate  iL 
Power,  brilliancy,  and  truth  were  so  evidendy  the  result  of  the 
new  manner  that  it  soon  superseded  the  old  one ;  and  such 
works  could  no  longer  be  classed,  as  heretofore,  as  drawmf^t 
but  b<^an  to  take  rank  as  water-colour  paintinf^  Water 
colour,  as  thus  practised,  has  an  innate  brilliancy  arising  from 
the  transparency  of  the  colours  and  the  pure  white  ground  of 
paper  beneath  them.  This  constitutes  much  of  its  peculiar 
^«:clleDce,  subjoined  to  delkacy  and  refinement.' 
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Writers  on  Art  differ  widely  about  many  things,  but  about 
none  more  than  the  true  origin  of  water-colour  drawing.  Thof 
missal  painters,  it  is  true,  employed  water  colours;  but  it  is  tO" 
Holland  and  the  Bloemarts,  Everdingen,  and  others  that  wo 
really  owe  the  chief  improvement  and  the  extension  of  the  pro- 
cess for  modem  uses.  Van  Huyssen  painted  landscapes  in 
water  coloturs.  Towards  1800  the  new  art  broke  away  fiom 
mere  topographic  record,  and  culminated  (but  not  suddenly)  in 
Turner.  Cozens  used  transparent  colour  timidly  yet  beautifully, 
washing  it  over  drawings  already  made  out  in  neutral  blue  tints. 
Poetry,  delicacy  of  colour,  and  repose  are  his  great  characterise 
tics.  Nicolson,  whom  Turner  imitated  before  he  established 
his  own  individual  style,  was  famous  for  coasts  with  stormy 
seas;  and  in  his  later  works,  as  in  the  '  Waterfall  of  Rhaider 
Mawr,'  he  resorted  to  the  new  method  of  nibbing  and  cutting* 
out.  Cristall,  about  18 14,  and  Turner  as  early  as  1808,  wiped 
and  picked  out  freely,  with  no  hesitation.  John  Valley  was 
famous  for  the  firmness  of  his  broad  washes,  the  quietness  of 
their  unbroken  surfaces,  and  the  transparency  and  tenderness 
of  his  skies.  He  was  among  the  first  to  practise  the  art  of 
obtaining  deep  tone  by  keeping  the  paper  he  worked  on  con- 
stantly moist  Of  Turner's  best  works  at  South  Kensington, 
*Eastby  Abbey,'  of  which  the  tone  is  subdued,  shews  him 
distancing  his  contemporaries;  and  *  Hornby  Castle,  Lincoln- 
shire,'  reveals  nearly  his  highest  powers;  while  'Edinburgh* 
and  the  'Mist  in  the  Valley'  are  fine  examples  of  a  later 
period. 

In  1805,  when  Turner  was  in  his  thirtieth  year,  the  water- 
colour  painters  had  grown  strong  enough  to  brave  the  Academy 
and  open  an  exhibition  of  their  own.  They  complained  that 
their  small  transparent  pictures  were  crowded  out  into  comers 
by  the  large,  pretentious  oil  pictures,  which  made  their  simple 
works  appear  poor,  thin,  and  flimsy.  Resolved  to  do  justice  to 
themselves,  they  held  their  first  meeting  to  consult  on  Ae 
matter  at  the  rooms  of  a  well-known  miniature  painter  named 
Shelley,  a  prot^g^  of  Sir  Joshua,  and,  subsequently  obtaining  the 
adhesion  of  toe  other  members  of  their  profession,  arranged  to 
open  an  exhibition,  limited  to  water-colour  paintings  exeaited* 
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'l))r1heiDa>ben  of  the'neir'iodefy  onlj.  Accordingly  tiie  first 
exhibition  of  the  Sode^  of  Painters  in  W&ter  Colottn  was 
opened  to  the  public  on  April  33,  1805,  at  the  rooms  buDt  by 
Vandergucht,  the  engraver,  aftenrards  a  picture  seller,  in  Lower 
Bro<A  Street,  Grosvenor  Square.  After  a  time  their  exhibitions 
men  removed  to  Bond  Street,  and  next  to  Spring  Gardens;  and 
finaUjr,  on  the  changes  made  in  that  neighboarhood  under  the 
directioa  of  Nash,  the  architect,  to  the  rooms  in  Pall  Mall  Eas^ 
iriiere  the  annual  exhibition  continues  still  to  be  held.  The 
original  members  were  G.  Barrett,  J.  Cristall,  W.  J.  Gilpin,  J. 
Oover,  W.  Havell.  R.  Hills,  J.  Holworthy,  J.  C.  Nattes,  F. 
NicholsoD,  W.  H.  Pyne,  S.  Rigaud,  S.  Shelley,  J.  Varley,  and 
C  Variey,  W.  F.  Wells. 

GirtiD  >ad  died  three  years  before;  the  very  year,  in  (act,  in 
which  Turner  became  a  Royal  Academician.  Turner  now  was  all 
intent  on  earning  fame  by  oil  painting,  and  he  was,  ni(»eover, 
obliged  to  exhibit  at  the  Academy,  to  which  he  remained  always 
loyal 

Not  having  to  depend  entirely  on  topographic  works,  and 
widi  die  aid  of  patrons,  water-colour  artists  now  rapidly  advanced 
dte  new  art  Many  improvements  in  execution  were  effected, 
and  several  ingenious  artifices  originated.  Of  these  the  most 
important,  Mr.  Redgrave  says,  were  due  to  the  genius  of 
Ttuner.  C^ttin  had  introduced  coarse  paper;  Varley  had 
attained  deeper  tones;  and  Cozens  had  secured  matchless  sim- 
plid^  and  parity:  but  Turner,  versatile,  thoughtful,  and  inven- 
tive, discovered  a  hundred  different  means  of  obtaining  new 
effects.  Scratching  and  scraping  he  invented  for  himself,  besides 
improving  the  inventions  of  others.  He  was  the  first  to  take 
out  lights  fix)m  masses  of  colour  by  means  of  bread,  which 
ttartled  and  delighted  his  rivals  and  friends  when  he  exhibited 
woilcs  so  treated;  he  used  repeated  washings,  as  Robson  and 
others  did  later,  to  obtain  a  granulated  surface;  he  stippled,  as 
the  catde  painter  Hills  afterwards  did  to  excess. 

Turner  seldom,  if  ever,  cared  to  sacrifice  the  purity  and 
transparency  of  his  beautiful  material  by  loading  with  opaque 
colour  in  hopes  of  obtaining  crispness  and  solidity.  He  never 
ttted'tO  rival-<»I ;  he  bfivet  used  gum  or  body  colour,  or  but 
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zarely ;  and  he  never  forgot  that  oil  and  water  have  each  their 
own  individual  beauties,  excellences,  and  drawbacks. 

With  the  extension  of  water*colour  painting,  and  the  increase 
of  professors  of  the  art,  arose  the  necessity  for  a  special  exhi« 
bition ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  year  1833  was  formed  a  society 
called  the  New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours.  They 
adopted  the  same  principles  as  the  older  society  of  exhibiting 
only  the  works  of  members. 

When  Turner  was  only  thirteen  he  employed  himself  in 
copying  pictures  by  Morland  in  oil ;  but  '  Moonlight  at  Mill- 
bank,'  exhibited  in  1797,  when  he  was  twenty- two,  was  his  first 
oil-picture  introduced  to  the  public,  as  '  Lambeth  Palace '  was 
his  first  water-colour  drawing  similarly  submitted  Another 
production  pertaining  to  the  same  year  was  suspended  in  the 
ante-room  in  the  company  of  his  four  architectural  drawings. 
'  Morning  among  the  Coniston  Fells,'  which  was  his  effort  the 
next  year,  revealed  his  powers  as  a  painter;  whereas,  in  the 
anxiety  to  avoid  over-transparency  and  slightness  of  manneTi 
his  first  essays  in  oil  were  dark  and  heavy. 

In  1844  he  exhibited  •  Van  Tromp's  Shallop  at  the  Entrance 
of  the  Scheldt,'  and  *  Rain,  Steam,  and  Speed :  the  Great 
Western  Railway.'  The  latter  is  a  fine  effect  of  a  train  visible 
in  a  shower  of  rain,  with  a  hare  running  before  the  engine ; 
the  velocity  of  the  train  being  expressed  by  the  large  intervals 
between  the  puffs  of  steam.  With  the  lapse  of  time,  unfortu- 
nately, the  beautiful  sky  has  become  sadly  discoloured. 

CHAPTER  X, 

TURNER   IN  YORKSHIRE. 

Turner  liked  Kent,  but  there  was  no  county  in  England  to 
which  he  was  so  deeply  attached  as  he  was  to  Yorkshire* 
lliere  his  first  great  successes  had  been  gained,  and  there  he  had 
found  his  kindest  patrons.  Moreover,  it  was  on  the  wolds  and 
beside  the  banks  of  the  Wharfe  that  he  first  (after  Wales)  saw. 
really  wild  scenery. 

His  first  visit  to  Yorkshire  cannot,  I  think,  be  placed  earlier 
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tban  1797,  when  he  vras  twenty-two ;  and  in  179S  he  exhibited 
*  Aatiunnal  Morning  Winesdale,  YoHcshire ; '  '  Kefectory  of 
Kiricstall  Abbey ; '  and  '  Domtitory,  Fountains  Abbey.'  In 
179S  he  ctmtiibuted  drawings  of  Sheffield  and  Wakefield  to 
Walker's  'Itinerant;'  and  in  1800  Whitaker'a  'Parish  of 
AVballey '  had  several  by  him,  among  which  was  one  of  Fandey. 
The  early  Yorkshire  efforts  that  I  have  seen  are  very  fine,  and 
diiefly  in  the  Girtin  manner ;  the  hot  and  cold  colour  strongly 
opposed,  but  both  hot  and  cold  melted  into  one  fine  and 
solemn  harmony  of  tone. 

One  of  his  oldest  and  dearest  friends  was  Mr.  Fawkes,  of 
Famley  Hall,  near  Otiey,  in  Yorkshire.  Widi  this  kind  and 
hospitable  squire  he  became  acquainted  about  1803,  in  the 
course  of  one  of  his  early  topographical  tours  in  the  country, 
made  for  the  purpose  either  of  visiting  Richmond  for  Whittaker, 
or  of  sketching  for  Lord  Harcwood,  who  lived  not  lar  from 
Fawkes. 

Some  ten  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  his  water-colour  draw- 
iagi  and  oil  pictures  still  adorn  the  walls  of  Famley. 

The  early  oil  pictures  founded  on  Yorkshire  sketches  are,  as 
Mr.  Ruskin  describes  them,  solemn  and  simple  in  subject, 
gloomy  in  chiaroscuro,  and  brown  in  tone.  The  drawing  is 
manly,  but  careful  \  the  minutiae  often  are  exquisitely  delicate. 
The  best  of  these  pictures  are  generally  mere  views,  or  unani- 
bitioos,  quiet,  detached  thoughts,  such  as  the '  Calder  Bridge,'  the 
property  of  Mr.  BicknelL  He  had  not  yet  founded  his  system 
of  colour ;  he  was  feeling  his  way  by  a  series  of  experiments. 

Turner,  never  sketched  madi  in  oil ;  he  always  got  the 
colour  too  brown,  as  he  once  told  his  travelling  companion  Mr. 
Munro.  When  the  executors  were  examining  his  boses  aftef 
his  death,  they  suddenly  came  upon  several  oil  sketches.  'Now,' 
said  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  '  we  shall  find  many  more  of  these, 
for  I  remember  being  with  Turner  once  in  Devonshire,  when 
lie  made  sketches  in  oil'  But  no  more  were  found.  He  gene- 
rally  preferred  the  pencil-point,  writing  in  here  and  there  the 
colours  and  efiects. 

'  In  this  respect  he  had,'  writes  Mr.  Ruskin,  'some  peculiar 
views  induced  by  early  associatioas.    His  first  concepdons  of 
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tnountaiii  scenery  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  Yorkshnt; 
and  its  rounded  hills,  far- winding  rivers,  and  broken  limestone 
scars  to  have  formed  a  type  in  his  mind  to  which  he  soug^  at 
far  as  might  be  obtained,  some  correspondent  imagery  in  all 
other  landscapes.  Hence  he  almost  always  prefened  to  have  a 
precipice  law  down  on  the  hill-side,  rather  than  near  the  top ; 
liked  an  extent  of  rounded  slope  above,  and  the  vertical  diffto 
water  or  valley,  better  than  the  slope  at  the  bottom  and  wall  at 
the  top ;  and  had  his  attention  early  directed  to  those  horiioatal^ 
or  comparatively  horizontal,  beds  of  rock  which  usually  fonn 
the  faces  of  precipices  in  the  Yorkshire  dales ;  not,  as  in  the 
Matterhom,  merely  indicated  by  veined  coloiuing  on  the  suifiure 
of  the  smooth  cliff,  but  projecting,  or  mouldering  away,  ia 
definite  succession  of  ledges,  cornices,  or  steps. 

<  This  decided  love  of  the  slope  or  bank  above  the  wall, 
rather  than  below  it,  is  one  of  Turner's  most  marked  idios}ii* 
crasies,  and  gives  a  character  to  his  composition  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  other  men ;  perhaps  more  marked  than  any  which 
are  traceable  in  other  features  of  it  (except,  perhaps,  in  his  pearr 
shaped  ideal  of  trees,  of  which  more  hereafter).  For  when 
mountains  are  striking  to  the  general  eye,  they  almost  always 
have  the  high  crest  or  wall  of  cliff  on  the  top  of  thdr  slopes, 
rising  from  the  plains  first  in  mounds  of  meadow-land,  and 
bosses  of  rock,  and  studded  softenings  of  forest ;  the  brown 
cottages  peeping  through  grove  after  grove,  imtil,  just  where 
the  deep  shade  of  the  pines  becomes  blue  or  purple  in  the  haze 
of  height,  a  red  wall  of  upper  precipice  rises  from  die  pasture 
land,  and  greets  the  sky  with  glowing  serration.  •  •  • 

'  Now,  although  in  many  of  his  drawings  Turner  acknow* 
ledges  this  structure,  it  seems  always  to  be  with  some  d^pree  of 
reluctance;  whereas  he  seizes  with  instant  eagerness,  and  every 
appearance  of  contentment,  on  forms  of  mountain  whidi  are 
rounded  into  banks  above,  and  cut  into  precipices  below,  as  is 
the  case  in  most  elevated  tablelands,  in  the  chalk  coUaax  of 
the  Seine,  the  basalt  borders  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  lower  gofges 
of  the  Alps;'  so  that  Turner  literally  humbled  the  grander  Swiss 
mountains  to  make  them  resemble  the  Yorkshire  scaurs.  'The 
simpler  a  line  is,  so  that  it  be  cunningly  buried  within  its  simr- 
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-pUcitics,  the  gnnder  it  is;  and  Ttinier  likes  to  enclose  all  his 
toiken  crags  by  such  a  line.'  Thu  was  one  of  the  grc^  man's 
jBanseriams,  as  also  were  his  elongated  figures  and  oval  elms, 
and  his  flaUtopped  pines. 

*  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  but  attribute  his  somewhat  wiUiil 
and  mariced  rejection  of  what  Gublimity  there  is  in  the  other 
form  to  the  inSurace  of  early  afiectionsj  and  sincerely  r^ret 
that  the  bscination  exercised  over  him  by  memory  should  have 
led  him  to  pass  so  much  of  his  life  in  putting  a  sublimity  not 
jHoperiy  belonging  to  them  into  the  eeUaux  of  Clainnont  and 
Meaitves,  and  the  vine  terraces  of  BIngcn  and  Obenvcsel, 
leaving  almost  unrecorded  the  natural  sublimit,  which  he  could 
nev«  have  exaggerated,  of  the  pine-fHnged  mounuins  of  the 
Is^re  and  the  cloudy  diadem  of  the  Mont  Versi 

'  In  all  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  haim 
«nd  how  far  good  have  resulted  from  what  unquestionably  has 
in  it  something  of  both.  It  is  to  be  r^retted  that  Turner's 
studies  should  have  been  warped  by  early  affection  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Rhine;  but  the  fact  of  his  ,;Sv//>^  this  early  affectioii, 
and  being  thus  strongly  influenced  by  it  through  his  life,  is  to- 
dtcative  of  that  sensibility  which  was  at  the  root  of  all  his 
greatness.  Other  artists  are  led  away  by  foreign  sublimities 
and  distant  interests,  delighting  always  in  that  which  is  most 
markedly  strange  and  quaintly  contrary  to  the  scenery  of  their 
homes.  But  Turner  evidently  felt  that  the  claims  upon  his 
regard  possessed  by  those  places  which  first  had  opened  to  him 
the  joyaodtbclabourof  his  life  could  never  be  superseded.  No 
Alpine  cloud  could  efface,  no  Italian  sunshine  outshine,  the 
memory  of  the  pleasant  dales  and  days  of  Rokeby  and  Bolton; 
and  many  a  simple  promontory  dim  with  southern  olive,  many 
a  lone  cliff  that  stooped  unnoticed  over  some  alien  wave,  was 
lecorded  by  him  with  a  love  and  delicate  care  that  were  the 
shadows  of  old  thoughts  and  long-lost  delights,  whose  charm 
yet  hung  like  morning  mist  about  the  chanting  waves  of  Wharlit 
and  Greta, 

'  The  first  instance,  therefore,  cf  Turner's  mountain  drawing 
was  from  those  shores  of  Whaife,  which,  I  believe,  he  never 
could  revisit  without  tears;  nay,  irhich,  for  all  the  lattet  pait  id 
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his  life,  he  never  could  speak  of  but  his  voice  faltered.    We 
will  now  examine  this  instance  with  greater  care. 

'It  is  first  to  be  remembered  that,  in  every  one  of  his 
English  or  French  drawings,  Turner's  mind  was,  in  two  great 
instincts,  at  variance  with  itself.  The  affections  of  it  dang,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  to  humble  scenery  and  gende  mildness  oif 
pastoral  life.  But  the  admiration  of  it  was,  more  than  any  other 
artist's  whatsoever,  fostered  on  largeness  of  scale.  With  all  hift 
heart  he  was  attached  to  the  narrow  meadows  and  rounded 
knolls  of  England;  by  all  his  unagination  he  was  urged  to  die 
reverence  of  endless  vales  and  measureless  hills;  nor  could  any 
scene  be  too  contracted  for  his  love,  or  too  vast  for  his  ambition. 
Hence,  when  he  returned  to  English  scenery  after  his  finl 
studies  in  Savoy  and  Dauphin^,  he  was  continually  endeavour- 
ing to  reconcile  old  fondnesses  with  new  sublimides.' 

The  attachment  of  Turner  to  place,  the  debt  of  gratitude  he 
felt  for  special  localities,  was  a  very  marked  feature  of  his  cha*- 
Tacter.  Kent  he  loved,  because  at  Dover  and  Maigate  he 
had  made  his  earliest  drawings,  and  at  Rochester  his  earliest, 
or  one  of  his  earliest,  efforts  in  oil  Devonshire  he  loved,  be- 
'^cause  his  race  came  from  there,  and  because  he  had  there 
collected  the  materials  for  his  grand  picture  of  '  Crossing  the 
Brook.'  But  he  loved  Yorkshire,  because  from  its  mined 
abbeys  he  had  gathered  the  chief  treasures  of  his  '  Liber,'  and 
because  there  among  pleasant  friends  he  had  found  the  past  and 
present  times  in  the  most  striking  juxtaposition.  Long  years 
afterwards  he  delighted  to  reproduce  Scarborough  and  Whitby; 
and  our  only  regret  is  that  he  died  without  illustrating  Words- 
worth's beautiful  poem  of  the  'White  Doe  of  Rybtone'  with  k 
complete  panorama  of  the  lovely  Wharfe  scenery.  On  this 
subject  we  cannot  quote  a  higher  authority  than  Mr.  Ruskin:— 

'  The  scenery  whose  influence  I  can  trace  most  definitely 
throughout  hb  works,  varied  as  they  are,  is  that  of  Yoikshire ; 
of  all  his  drawings,  I  think  those  of  the  Yorkshire  series  have 
the  most  heart  in  them,  the  most  affectionate,  simple,  unwearied, 
serious  finishing  of  truth.  There  is  in  them  little  seeking  after 
effect,  but  a  strong  love  of  place  ;  little  exhibition  of  theartisflft 
OMi  powera  or  peculiarities^  but  intense  appreciation  of  the 
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;  local  minutis.  These  drawings  have  unfortunately 
changed  hands  frequently,  and  have  been  abused  and  ill-treated 
by  picture  dealers  and  cleaners  :  the  greater  number  of  them  are 
now  mere  wrecks.  I  name  them  not  as  instances,  but  as  proofs 
of  the  artist's  study  in  this  district ;  for  the  affection  to  which 
they  owe  their  excellence  must  have  been  grounded  long  years 
before;  It  is,  I  beUeve,  to  those  broad  wooded  steeps  and 
swells  of  the  Yorkshire  downs  that  we  in  part  owe  the  singular 
roassiveness  that  prevails  in  Turner's  mountain  drawing,  and 
gives  it  one  of  its  chief  elements  of  grandeur.  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  looking  to  the  Yorkshire  drawings  as  indicating  one  of 
the  culminating  points  in  Turner's  career.  In  these  he  attained 
the  highest  degree  of  what  he  had  up  to  that  time  attempted^ 
namely,  finish  and  quantity  of  form  united  with  expression  of 
atmosphere,  and  light  without  colour.  His  early  drawings  are 
singularly  instructive  in  this  definiteness  and  simplicity  of  aim.' 

Of  Turner's  early  love  for  Yorkshire  Mr.  Ruskin  in  another 
place  writes  beautifully: — 

'  At  las^  Fortune  wills  that  the  lad's  true  life  shall  beginj  and 
one  summer's  evening,  after  Turner's  wonderful  stage-coach 
experiences  on  the  north  road,  which  gave  him  a  love  of 
stage  coaches  ever  after,  he  finds  himself  sitting  alone  among 
the  Yorkshire  hills.  For  the  first  time  the  ^ence  of  Nature 
around  him,  her  freedom  sealed  to  him,  her  glory  opened  to 
him.  Peace  at  last,  and  freedom  at  last,  and  loveliness  at  last': 
it  is  here,  then,  among  the  deserted  vales — not  among  men  ; 
those  pale,  poverty-struck,  or  cruel  f^ccs — that  multitudinous 
marred  humanity— are  not  the  only  things  which  God  has 
made. 

'Here  is  something  He  has  made  which  no  one  has 
marred. 

'  He  must  be  a  painter  of  the  strength  of  Nature ;  there  was 
no  beauty  elsewhere  than  in  that ;  he  must  point  also  the 
labour,  sorrow,  and  passing  away  of  men— their  labour,  sorrow, 
and  death.' 

Tumer'a  early  Yorkshire  drawings,  such  as  '  Ingleborough,' 
are  of  great  puri^  of  colour  and  of  infinite  beauty.  The  colour 
has  a  slightly  greenish-blue  tinge,  which,  despite  its  mannerism, 
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is  not  unpleasing.  The  sense  of  space  is  great'  without  being 
exaggerated,  and  the  detail  is  wonderfully  treated.  About 
many  of  the  laiger  ones,  such  as  ^  Eastby  Abbey/  there  is  a 
deep  sense  of  profound  tranquillity  and  peace. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

turner's  first  continental  T0UR3. 

After  labouring,  writes  Mr.  Alaric  Watts,  for  five  years  9B  a 
patient  Academy  student  at  his  father's  humble  abode  in 
Maiden  Lane,  Turner,  in  1796,  took  a  house  in  Hand  Court 
During  that  brief  period  he  exhibited  no  fewer  than  fi%-niQe 
pictures.  In  1800,  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he 
removed  to  No.  64  Harley  Street — a  step  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  indicating  improved  resources ;  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  at  which  he 
had  been  an  annual  exhibitor  for  ten  years.  In  1802,  the  year  of 
his  first  foreign  tour  (the  French  war  having  previously  debarred 
him  from  travel),  he  attained  the  distinction  of  Royal  Acade- 
mician. This  dignity  seems  to  have  aroused  his  iambition  to 
the  full,  for  in  the  same  year  he  exhibited  his  first  oilpictures-r- 
*  Ships  Bearing  up  for  Anchorage,*  *  Fishermen  upon  a  Stormy 
Lee  Shore,'  and  '  Elilchem  Castle,  with  the  Cruchan-Ben  Mouii« 
tains.'  His  power  over  his  new  nuterials  was  at  once  acknow- 
ledged. 

Bright  the  artist  and  Turner  once  either  travelled  together 
t)r  met  on  the  Continent  They  even  became  intimatCi  and 
Turner  is  said  to  have  bought  pictures  of  his  companion.  It 
were  curious  to  speculate  as  to  what  became  of  these.  Cer- 
tainly no  tradition  exists,  known  to  me,  of  the  purchase  by 
Turner  of  any  pictures,  except  Bright's  and  Girtin's.  Mr. 
Newby  Lowson,  of  Witton-le-Wear,  in  Durham,  also  travelled 
with  Turner,  I  believe,  in  Italy.  He  had  the  reputation,  con- 
firmed to  me  in  various  quarters,  of  being  a  gentleman  of  great 
taste,  and  of  no  mean  skill  as  an  amateur ;  and  thepresentaticxi 
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,to  him  ol  a  picture  in  water  coloun  may  perhaps  be  accounted 
for,  independently  of  these  qualifications,  by  the  circumstance 
that  he  acted  as  paymaster  during  the  tour. 

When  I  think  of  Turner  abroad,  I  seem  to  see  him  wher- 
ever I  have  myself  been.  I  find  him  on  the  Cypressed  Hill, 
looking  down  from  San  Miniato  on  the  red-tiled  dome  of  Flo- 
rence, on  the  Amo,  and  among  the  sapling  trees  of  the  Casdni. 
\  see  him  at  Naples,  where,  in  the  calm  sunshine,  Vesuvius 
feathers  up  its  quiet  plume  of  pure  white  smoke.  I  meet  him 
at  RotD»  under  the  shadow  of  the  roassy  double  aiches  of  the 
Coliseum.  I  spy  him  on  the  Montanvert,  watching  the  keen, 
icy  Aiguille  pietce  the  sunset.  I  recognise  him  on  the  blue 
Moselle,  and,  as  the  vessel  floats  on,  dreaming  of  a  still  laiiec 
river  and  of  still  more  radiant  skies.  I  observe  him  at  Paris, 
in  Fire  la  Chaise,  looking  down  upon  the  little  dome  of  the 
Invalides,  blue  in  the  distance.  Where  Schaffliausen  thunders, 
and  where  St  GoAaid  glooms.  Turner  presents  hiiQself  to  me. 

The  Rev.  Jlr.  Judkin  once  met  him  suddenly  at  Boulogne, 
when  he  did  not  relish  the  blunt  '  VVhy,  who  expected  to  see 
you  here?'  Jblr.  Judkio  saw  no  more  of  him  till  just  as  he 
was  leaving,  when  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  faim  in  a  boat  bobbing 
off  the  shore,  drawing  in  an  anxious,  absorbed  way,  and  heed- 
less of  all  else.    He  also  met  him  once  on  a  Margate  coach; 

-  and  he  found  they  bad  been  travelling  together  for  some  time 
without  any  approach  on  Turner's  part  When  reproved  for 
his  shyness,  Tumei  Jocularly  exclaimed,  '  Why,  how  could  I 
venture  to  speak  to  a  great  divine  7 ' 

Mr.  Wotnum,  a  great  authority,  assigns  the  date  of  1801  to 
Turner's  first  Continental  tour;  and,  according  to  him,  Mr.  Newby 
Lowson  accompanied  the  painter  either  on  this  01  on  a  subse- 
quent joomey;  the  condition  implied  on  the  association  being 
:  that  he  never  sketched  any  view  of  his  own  selection.  Turner, 
:  it  is  added,  did  not  show  his  companion  a  single  sketch. 

He  told  one  fellow-traveller  that  to  mix  oil  with  water 
colours  was  dangerous,  and  expressed  his  dislike  of  drawing 
:  widi  pens  because  they  were  apt  to  splutter.  He  used  to  stick 
■■  ■wafera  on  a  picture  to  show  the  feults.  '  He  preferred  to  spit  in 

-  liii  powder  colour^'  is  the  vigorous  phrase  of  an  eye-witness.  . 
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Among  Turner's  later  coloured  sketches,  says  Mr.  Ruskin, 

-^  there  was  one  magnificent  series  of  sketches  made  on  or  near 

that  east  and  west  reach  of  the  Rhine  between  Constance  and 

Basle.     Most  of  these  were  of  Rheinfelden,  Seckingen,  Lauf- 

.fenbourg,  Schaffhausen,  and  the  twin  Baden.' 

We  so  seldom  succeed  in  obtaining  glimpses  of  Turner  on 
his  tours  that  I  gladly  insert  here  two  letters  which  show  him, 
in  October  and  November  1828,  hard  at  work  in  quiet  lodgmgs, 
at  No.  12  the  Piazza  Mignanelli,  Rome. 

The  letter  to  his  old  '  fat '  friend  Chantrey  seems  to  me  fiill 
of  kindly  fun  and  outspoken  common  sense.  How  whimsically 
he  criticises  Gibson's  superiluous  Cupid,  and  ThorwaUsten^t 
(spelt  wrong,  of  course)  love  of  animals  I 

To  Francis  Chantrey y  R.A,  ' 

No.  12  Piazza  Mignanelli,  Rome: 
Nov.  6,  1S28. 

My  dear  Chantrey, — I  intended  long  before  this  (but 
you  will  say.  Fudge)  to  have  written  :  but  even  now  very  little 
information  have  I  to  give  you  in  matters  of  Art,  for  I  have 
-confined  myself  to  the  painting  department  at  Corso;  and 
having  finished  one^  am  about  the  second,  and  getting  on  with 
Lord  E/s,  which  I  began  the  very  first  touch  at  Rome  ;  but  as 
the  folk  here  talked  that  I  would  show  them  f(^/,  I  finished  a 
small  three  feet  four  to  stop  their  gabbling  :  so  now  to  busi^ 
ness. 

Sculpture,  of  course,  first,  for  it  carries  away  all  the 
patronage,  so  it  is  said  in  Rome  j  but  all  seem  to  share  in  the 
goodwill  of  the  patrons  of  the  day.  Gott's  Studio  is  fiilL 
Wyatt  and  Rennie,  Ewing,  Buxton,  all  employed.  Gibson  has 
two  groups  in  hand,  *  Venus  and  Cupid  ; '  and  *  The  Rape  of 
Hylas,'  three  figures,  very  forward,  though  I  doubt  much  if  it 
will  be  in  time  (taking  the  long  voyage  into  the  scale)  for  the 
Exhibition,  though  it  is  for  England.  Its  style  is  something 
like  'The  Psyche,'  being  two  standing  figures  of  nymphs 
leaning,  enamoured,  over  the  youthful  Hylas,  with  his  pitcher. 
The  Venus  is  a  sitting  figure,  with  the  Cupid  in  attendance; 
and  if  it  had  wmgs  like  a  dove,  to  flee  away  and  be  at  rest,  the 
rest  would  not  be  the  worse  for  the  change.    Thorwaldsten  is 
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dosely  engaged  on  the  late  Pope's  (Plus  VII.)  monument 
Portraits  of  the  superior  animal,  man,  is  to  be  found  in  all.  In 
some  the  inferior — viz.  greyhounds  and  poodles,  cats  and 
monkeys,  &c.  &c.  .  .  . 

Fray  give  my  remembrances  to  Jones  and  Stokes,  and 
tell  him  I  have  not  seen  a  bit  of  coal  stratum  for  months. 
My  love  to  Mrs.  Chantrey,  and  take  the  same  and  good 
wishes  of. 

Yours  most  truly, 

J.  M.  W.  Turner. 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Jones  is  still  more  fiank  and  characteristic 
How  capital  his  pretended  fit  of  the  spleen  at  seeing  the  white 
mountsuns  out  of  which  Chantrey  had  scooped  so  many  thou- 
sands 1  How  considerate  his  anxiety  that  his  '  people '  at 
Queen  Anne  Street  should  not  be  alarmed  by  exa^erated 
reports  of  his  lUness  I 

To  GajTff  Jones,  R.A. 

Rome:  OcL  13,  tSaS. 

Dear  Jones, — Two  months  nearly  in  getting  to  this  Terra 
Pictura,  and  at  work\  but  the  length  of  time  is  my  own  fault 
I  must  see  the  South  of  France,  which  almost  knocked  me  up, 
the  heat  was  so  intense,  particularly  at  Nismes  and  Avignon  ; 
and  until  I  got  a  plunge  into  the  sea  at  Marseilles,  I  felt  so 
weak  that  nothing  but  tiie  change  of  scene  kept  me  onwards 
to  my  distant  point 

Genoa,  and  all  the  sea-coast  from  Nice  to  Spezzta,  is  re- 
markably  rugged  and  fine ;  so  is  Massa.  Tell  that  fat  fellow 
Chantrey  that  I  did  think  of  him,  then  (but  not  the  first  or  the 
last  time)  of  the  thousands  he  had  made  out  of  those  marble 
craigs  which  only  afforded  me  a  sour  bottle  of  wine  and  a  sl^etch ; 
but  he  deserves  everything  which  is  good,  though  he  did  give 
me  a  fit  of  the  spleen  at  Carrara. 

Sorry  to  hear  your  friend  Sir  Henty  Bunbury  has  lost  his 
lady.  How  did  you  know  this?  You  will  answer,  of  Captfun 
M^ier,  at  Siena,  The  letter  announcing  the  sad  event  arrived 
Ae  next  day  after  I  got  there.  They  were  on  the  wing — Mis. 
W.  Light  to  Leghorn,  to  meet  Colonel  Lght,  and  Captain  and 
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Mrs.  Napier  for  Naples ;  so,  all  things  considered,  I  determined 
to  quit  instanter,  instead  of  adding  to  the  trouble. 

Hope  that  you  have  been  better  than  usual,  and  that  the 
pictures  go  on  well.  If  you  should  be  passing  Queen  Anna 
Street,  just  say  I  am  well  and  in  Rome,,  for  I  fear  young 
Hakewell  has  written  to  his  father  of  my  being  unwell ;  and 
may  I  trouble  you  to  drop  a  line  into  the  twopenny  post  to 
Mr.  C.  Heath,  6  Seymour  Place,  New  Pancras  Church,  or  send 
my  people  to  tell  him  that,  if  he  has  anything  to  send  me,  to 
put  it  up  in  a  letter  (it  is  the  most  sure  way  of  its  reaching  meX 
directed  for  me,  No.  12  Piazza  Mignanelli,  Rome,  and  to  which 
place  I  hope  you  will  send  me  a  line  ?  Excuse  my  troubling 
you  with  my  requests  of  business.  Remember  me  to  all  friends. 
So  God  bless  you.     Adieu. 

J.  M.  W.  Turner. 

Mr.  Rippingille,  who  instituted  enquiries  in  Rome  as  to  the 
appreciation  of  Turner,  writes — 

*  No  other  country  appears  to  have  felt  his  kind  of  merit  as 
it  was  felt  at  home,  and  in  this  we  see  the  clue  to  Turner's 
great  success  and  popularity.  I  do  not  find  that  in  foreign. 
countries  Turner  was  at  all  esteemed.  In  a  subsequent  portion 
of  his  life  Turner  was  in  Rome,  and  tliere  exhibited  pictures 
which  (no  disgrace,  I  must  say)  won  him  no  credit.  At  the 
time  he  was  in  the  Eternal  City,  an  English  tradesman  was 
living  there  who  made  a  great  to  do,  and  sold  English  mustard  ; 
and,  when  his  namesake  came  and  exposed  his  wares,  the 
Romans,  who  are  a  peculiar  class  of  jokers,  proclaimed  that 
one  sold  mustard  and  the  other  painted  it  Some  intelligent 
Romans,  with  whom  I  talked,  wondered  that  the  English  could 
be  so  devoid  of  taste  as  to  admire  and  tolerate  such  extravagant  > 
productions.' 

There  is  a  story  told  of  Turner  meeting  a  well-known  water- 
colour  painter  on  the  Moselle,  and  fraternising  with  him;  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  invite  him  to  rather  a  handsome  dinner, 
whereat  the  wine  passed  freely  as  the  comrades  discussed  the 
scenery  with  enthusiasm.  At  last  it  was  time  to  separate,  and 
Turner  and  his  guest  exchanged  friendly  farewells.    The  next 
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monlbis  tbc  weaker  vessel  arose  late.  His  first  enqtiiiy  was  if 
MoftsieuT-Tnnier  bul  gone  out  sketching  yet  'Lrft  for  good  at 
five  o'doek  this  moming,  and  said  you  would  settle  both  bills,' 
ma  die  petrifying  answer. 

Home  of  course  returned  the  artist  to  give  in  the  last  bulletin 
of  Tnmei's  inesnness ;  not  seeing  that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
rough  practical  joke,  which  no  one  would  have  enjoyed  more 
than  the  perpetrator  himself,  had  he  been  the  nctinL 

Mr.  John  Murray,  Byron's  eminent  publisher,  met  Turner 
twice ;  once  at  Dijon  and  once  in  the  Tyrol.  At  the  latter 
place  he  had  much  court  paid  to  him  by  a  small  official  of  the 
neighbourhood  who  had  a  taste  for  painting.  A  carriage  was 
obtained ;  and  away  went  Turner  and  his  cicerone  to  visit  every 
rock  worth  seeing  as  a  point  of  view  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn  : 
but  Turner  was  very  careful  to  let  the  over-zealous  and  pro- 
bably interested  official  pay  for  the  carriage.  One  night  he 
took  up  his  candle,  and  wished  Mr.  Murray  good  night.  The 
next  morning  he  was  off  at  daybreak,  without  a  word  of  salutation. 
It  was  eccentric,  this  abruptness ;  but,  unless  he  had  loaded  ■ 
Mr.  Murray  with  professions  of  friendship,  we  can  see  no  in- 
sincerity in  it 

One  day  Mr.  G.  Jones,  having  discussed  the  merits  of  the 
'BayofBaise'  with  a  traveller  who  had  recently  been  there, 
was  suri^ised  to  find  that  half  the  scene  was  sheer  invention; 
upon  which  Mr.  Jones  playfully  wrote  on  the  frame,  'Si-LEN- 
DiDE  Mbndax.'  When  the  inscription  cdught  his  eye.  Turner 
only  laughed ;  and  when  his  friend  protested  that,  where  he  had 
planted  some  hills  with  vinejards,  there  was  nothing  in  reality 
but  a  few  diy  sticks,  he  observed  with  a  smile  that  it  was  aU 
there,  and  that  all  poets  were  liars.  The  inscription  remained  on 
the  fmme  of  the  picture  for  years ;  Turner  never  removed  it 

Of  all  his  tours,  the  amplest  records  pertain  to  the  one 
he  took  with  Mr,  Munro  in  1836 ;  and  this  one  of  itself 
attests  the  painter's  almost  womanly  tenderness  for  those  he 
really  received  into  friendship.  A  serious  depression  of  spirits 
having  fallen  on  Mr.  Munro,  which  gradually  became  &  burden 
b«  could  not  shake  oB,  Turner  proposed  to  divert  his  mind 
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into  fresh  channels  by  the  expedient  of  travel.  Starting  firont 
a  part  of  France  which  Turner  desired  to  inspect,  and  after 
visiting  Chamouni  and  Mont  Blanc,  which  he  ardently  longed 
to  behold  they  went  by  the  Valley  of  Aosta  into  Italy,  re- 
tracing their  steps  by  way  of  Turin. 

Mr.  Munro  found,  as  he  told  me  himself,  that  Turner  enjoyed 
himself  in  his  way — which  was  a  sort  of  honest  Diogenes  way— 
but  he  disliked  teasing  questions  as  to  how  he  got  this  or  that 
colour.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  Aosta  Valley,  he  was  dis- 
satisfied with  a  sketch,  which  he  altered  and  sponged  till  the 
drawing  got  a  sort  of  white  greenness  about  it  which  was  not 
pleasant.  He  became  quite  fretful  thereat,  and  his  abuse  of 
colour-sketching  wound  up  with  the  remark,  •!  could  have 
done  twice  as  much  with  the  pencil.'  His  first  enquiry  in  the 
morning,  when  they  started  to  sketch,  was  always,  *  Have  you 
got  the  sponge?'  It  was  with  the  sponge  that  he  obtained 
many  of  his  misty  and  aerial  effects. 

Turner  never  rhapsodised  about  scenery,  but  at  some  dis* 
tance  from  his  companion — generally  much  higher — ^applied 
himself  to  work  in  a  silent,  concentrated  frame  of  mind.  The 
superior  elevation  he  required  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
greater  distance  and  more  of  a  bird's-eye  view.  The  sketches 
were  rapid,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  tremendous  memory  were 
completed  subsequently,  at  leisure,  at  the  inn.  He  had  a  horror 
of  what  he  said  Wilson  called  *  being  too  mappy.'  He  used 
no  maul-stick ;  his  touch  was  so  sure  and  decisive,  and  his 
materials  were  of  the  rudest — brushes  worn  away  to  single 
hairs,  and  now  thrice  as  valuable  as  they  were  when  new. 

If  you  bore  with  his  way,  Mr.  Munro  said,  it  i^'as  easy  to 
get  on  very  pleasantly  with  him.  Indeed,  there  was  a  sort  of 
half-resolution  come  to  that  the  two  should  visit  the  East  in 
company. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  tour  that  the  sketch  was  taken 
which  was  afterwards  converted  into  his  picture  (now  in  Mr. 
Munro's  gallery)  of  the  *  Avalanche ; '  one  of  his  grandest  and 
wildest  flights  of  imagination. 

When  Mr.  Munro  gave  liim  a  commission  for  a  view  of 
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modem  Rome  from  a  fine  point  tliat  included  the  Tiber  and 
■ome  of  the  chief  antiquities,  the  artist  employed  some  time' 
in  looking  for  the  place  indicated,  surprising  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake,  Tho  was  with  him,  by  his  solicitude  to  discover  the  pre- 
cise spot.  He  had  been  particularly  anxious  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  '  a  copy,'  not  an  ideal  picture.  A  *  copy ' 
was  asked  for,  and  a  copy  he  made.  So  faithful,  indeed,  ha» 
the  painter  been  in  this  beautiful  picture  that  he  has,  even  at 
some  peril  to  his  success,  introduced  in  the  left-hand  fore- 
ground a  long  monotonous  row  of  modem  houses ;  but  these 
he  has  so  cleverly  varied  with  slant  shadows  that  they  become 
pleasing  and  conduct  the  eye  to  where  it  should  go — the  match- 
less distance.  It  was,  I  believe,  for  this  painting  that  Mr. 
Munro  gave  the  artist  his  own  price,  only  300/. ;  Turner  re- 
filing to  T^sc  the  price  beyond  that  of  some  other  picture 
Mr.  Munro  bad  had.  He  was  full  of  these  punctilious  notions 
of  justice. 

Turner  also  went  to  Venice  for  Mr.  Munro,  insisting  on  hi» 
travelling  expenses  being  paid.  The  commission  was  for  a 
drawing;  but,  on  his  return,  he  brought  a  huge,  ambitious 
pdndng,  which  Mr.  Munro  never  much  took  to.  The  artist,  who 
was  greatly  mortified  at  seeing  his  patron's  disappointment,  at 
first  declined  to  sell  him  the  picture ;  but  at  last  he  consented. 
When  Mr.  Munro  got  tired  of  it  a  few  years  ago  it  produced 
3,000/. 

Among  the  Turner  pictures  in  Mr.  Munro's  collection  is  a 
view  of  the  Forum,  a  beautiful  work  of  genius.  Some  black 
goats  are  in  the  cool  grey  foreground  ;  but  the  church  cupola 
on  the  left  is  rendered  unpleasant  by  being  painted  in  that 
mustardy  yellow  which  furnished  the  wits  of  modem  Rome 
with  so  many  jokes.  Another  is  '  Cicero's  Villa,'  and  a  third 
the 'Wreck  Buoy'— an  early  picture,  on  which  Turner  spent 
six  laborious  days,  quite  at  the  end  of  his  life,  much  to  Mr. 
Munro's  horror ;  but  it  came  out  gloriously  with  a  whitened, 
misty  sky  and  a  double  rainbow. 

The  last  special  delight  of  Turner  in  foreign  travel  was  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne  and  the  scenery  of  Mount  St  Gothard.  Ol 
these  latter  works  Mr.  Kuskin  says :— 
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'The  drawing  of  the  St  Gothard  was  designed 'fionk  ft 
sketch  taken  in  the  year  1843 ;  but  with  it  was  made  another  • 
drawing.    Turner  made  in  that  year  a  series  of  sketches  taken 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pass  ;  among  others,  one  <^  the 
Valley  of  €roldau,  covered  as  it  is  by  the  ruins  of  the  Rossbeig. . 
Knowing  his  fondness  for  fallen  stones,  I  chose  this  Goldau : 
subject  as  a  companion  to  the  "  St  Gothard." 

'  It  is  a  subject  which,  like  the  ''St  Gothard,"  is  far  too  fidl 
of  detail  to  admit  of  reduction.     [The  engravers  found  Tamer's 
pictures  very  unprofitable  work ;  they  were  so  full  and  so  subtle.] 
It  is,  besides,  more  than  usually  difficult  to  translate  this  draw« 
ing  into  black  and  white,  because  much  of  the  light  on  the 
clouds  is  distinguished  merely  by  orange  or  purple  oolour  from 
the  green  greys  which,  though  not  darker  than  the  warm  hues^ . 
have  the  effect  of  shade  from  their  coldness,  but  cannot  be 
marked  as  shade  in  the  engraving  without  too  great  increase  of. 
depth.     Enough,  however,  has  been  done  to  give  some  idea  of , 
the  elements  of  Turner's  design. 

*  Detailed  accounts  of  the  Rossberg  Fall  may  be  found  in 
any  ordinary  Swiss  Guide.  The  only  points  we  have  to  notice 
respecting  it  are,  that  the  moimtain  was  composed  of  an  indu- 
rated gravel  disposed  in  oblique  beds  sloping  towards  the  valley. 
A  portion  of  one  of  these  beds  gave  way  and  half  filled  the . 
valley  beneath,  burying  five  villages,  together  with  the  principal 
one  of  Goldau,  and  partly  choking  up  a  little  lake,  the  streainleti 
which  supplied  it  forming  irregular  pools  among  the  fallen  firag* 
ments.  •  .  •  Turner  has  chosen  his  position  on  some  of 
the  higher  heaps  of  ruin,  looking  down  towards  the  Lake  of 
Zug,  which  is  seen  under  the  sunset,  the  spire  of  the  tower  of 
Aart  on  its  shores  just  relieved  against  the  light  of  the  waves. 

*  The  Rossberg  itself,  never  steep,  and  still  more  reduced  in 
terror  by  the  fall  of  a  portion  of  it,  was  not  available  to  him 
as  a  form  explanatory  of  the  catastrophe ;  and  even  the  slopes  : 
of  the  Righi  on  the  led  are  not,  in  reality,  as  uninterrupted  in 
their  slope  as  he  has  dra^vn  them ;  but  he  felt  the  connexion  . 
of  this  structure  with  the  ruin  amidst  which  he  stood,  and  brought 
the  long  lines  of  danger  clear  against  the  sunset,and  as  straight 
as  its  own  retiring  rays.' 
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Tumei  had  a  profound  sense  of  tiie  tragic  The'  beau.iful 
and  the  terrible  were  both  at  his  command.  His  shipwrecks  are 
full  of  terror ;  and  from  these  he  is  able  to  pass  away  into  sun- 
shine, or  leap  up  in  a  rainbow,  and  so  scale  beav^.  Now  he 
will  watch  children  at  play ;  and  the  same  evening,  perhaps,  he 
will  ^raw  Kizpah  giiaiding  those  shrouded  skeletons  beside  the 
moon-lit  barley- field. 

*  Turner's  imagination  was  always  instinctively  in  possession 
of  those  truths  which  lie  deepest,  and  are  most  essentially 
linked  together,  in  the  expression  of  a  scene.' 

He  did  not  care  for  the  mere  prosaic  fact  of  anyplace; 
h«  l^^&  DO  local  topographer ;  he  did  not  draw  for  the  towns- 
men or  villagers.  What  he  tried  to  do  was  to  crowd  into  one 
drawing  all  the  salient  features  of  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
Knovrbg  how  limited  Art  was,  he  sought  to  extend  its  frontier. 
If  a  steeple  is  a  hundred  feet  high,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
draw  it  as  if  it  were  three  hundred,  to  convey  the  effect  of  its 
leal  measurement 

One  01  two  pcnnts  connected  with  these  twin  drawings,  says 
Mr.  Ruskin,  are  of  yet  more  touching  interest  'They  are  the 
last  drawings  which  Turner  ever  made  with  unabated  power. 
The  one  of  the  St  Gothard,  speaking  with  strict  accuracy,  is  the 
last  drawing ;  for  that  of  the  Goldau,  though  majestic  to  the 
utmost  in  conception,  is  less  carefully  finished,  and  shows,  in  the 
execution  of  parts  of  the  sky,  signs  of  impatience,  caused  by 
the  first  feeling  of  decline  of  strength.  But  the  Goldau  is  still 
a  noble  companion  to  it — ^more  solemn  in  thought,  more  sub- 
lime in  colour,  and,  in  certain  points  of  poetical  treatment, 
especially  characteristic  of  the  master's  mind  in  earlierdays.  He 
was  very  definitely  in  the  habit  of  indicating  the  association  of 
any  subject  with  circumstances  of  death,  especially  the  death  of 
multitudes,  by  placing  it  under  one  of  his  most  deeply  crimsoned 
sunset  skies.  The  colour  of  blood  is  thus  plainly  taken  for  the 
leading  tone  in  the  stonn-clouds  above  the  Slave  Ship.  It  occurs 
with  similar  distinctness  in  the  much  earlier  picture  of  "  Ulysses 
and  Polyphemus,"  in  that  of  "  Napoleon  at  St  Helena,"  and, 
subdued  by  softer  hues,  in  "  The  Old  TtJm^raire."  The  sky  of 
this"  Goldau"  is,  in  its  scarlet  and  crimson,  the  deepest  in  tone  of 
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all  that  I  know  of  Turner's  drawings.  Another  feeling,  trace* 
able  in  several  of  his  former  works,  is  an  acute  sense  of  the  con- 
jtrast  between  the  careless  interests  and  idle  pleasures  of  daily- 
life,  and  the  state  of  those  whose  time  for  labour,  or  knowledge, 
or  delight,  is  passed  for  ever.  There  is  evidence  of  this  feeling- 
in  the  introduction  of  the  boys  at  play  in  the  churchyard  of 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and  the  boy  climbing  for  his  kite  above  the 
little  mountain  churchyard  of  Brignall  Banks.  It  is  in  the  same 
tone  of  thought  that  he  has  placed  here  the  two  figures  fishing, 
leaning  against  these  shattered  flanks  of  rock — the  sepulchral 
stones  of  the  great  moimtain-field  of  Death. 

'  Another  character  of  these  twin  drawings,  which  gives  them 
especial  interest  as  connected  with  our  enquiries  into  mediseval 
landscape,  is  that  they  are  precisely  and  accurately  illustrative 
of  the  two  principal  ideas  of  Dante  about  the  Alps.  I  have 
already  explained  the  rise  of  the  first  drawing  out  of  Turner's 
early  study  of  "  The  Male  Bolge  "  of  the  Splugen  and  the  St 
Gothard.  The  Goldau,  on  the  other  hand,  might  have  been 
drawn  in  purposeful  illustration  of  the  lines  [of  Dante]  descriptive 
of  a  "  Loco  Alpestro." ' 

During  some  three  years  Turner  was  associated  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  *  Rivers  of  France'  with  Leitch  Ritchie.  They 
travelled,  however,  very  little  together ;  their  tastes  in  everything 
but  Art  being  exceedingly  dissimilar.  *  I  was  curious,'  sajrs  his 
companion,  *  in  observing  what  he  made  of  the  objects  he  selected 
for  his  sketches,  and  was  frequently  surprised  to  find  what  a 
forcible  idea  he  conveyed  of  a  place  with  scarcely  a  single  correct 
detail  His  exaggerations,  when  it  suited  his  purpose  to  exag« 
gerate,  were  wonderful — lifting  up,  for  instance,  by  two  or  three 
stories,  the  steeple  or  rather  stunted  cone  of  a  village  church— 
and  when  I  returned  to  London,  I  never  failed  to  roast  him  on 
this  habit  He  took  my  remarks  in  good  part,  sometimes  indeed 
in  great  glee,  never  attempting  to  defend  himself  otherwise  than 
by  rolling  back  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp.  In  my  account 
of  the  famous  Gilles  de  Retz  I  had  attempted  to  identify  that 
protot3rpe  of  "  Blue  Beard  "  with  the  hero  of  the  nursery  story 
by  absurdly  insisting  that  his  beard  was  so  intensely  black  that 
it  seemed  to  have  a  shade  of  blue.    This  tickled  the  great 
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painter  hngely ;  and  his  only  reply  to  my  bantering  was,  his 
little  sharp  eyes  glistening  the  while, "  Blue  Beaid  I  Blue  Beard  I 
Black  Beaidl"' 

While  missing  the  true  spirit  of  Italy  through  slender  lami-' 
liarity  with  classical  and  mediicval  history,  while  changing  and 
perverting  Venice,  while  robbing  the  Alps  of  their  sharpness 
and  even  of  their  snows,  Tumei  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  appie- 
<dated  the  hitherto  despised  scenery  of  France.  The  feeling  of 
assodation  that  some  men  derive  from  long  reading  was  not 
strong  in  him ;  but  certain  places  affected  him  deeply.  From 
bis  childhood  France  must  have  been  much  in  his  mind.  She 
was  our  old,  steadfast  enemy ;  and  our  victories  over  her  had 
been  the  subject  of  his  juvenile  conversation.  Napoleon's  won- 
derful career  had  imparted  a  deep  interest  to  France ;  and  he 
wished  to  convey  to  Englishmen  a  sense  of  its  outward  aspect, 
for  as  yet  it  had  had  no  landscape  painter.  On  this  subject 
Mr.  Ruskin  pronounces — 

'Of  all  foreign  countries  Turner  has  most  entirely  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  France ;  partly  because  here  he  found  more 
fellowship  of  scene  with  his  own  England, '  partly  because  an 
amount  of  thought  which  will  miss  of  Italy  or  Switzerland  will 
fathom  France,  partly  because  there  is  in  the  French  foliage  and 
forms  of  ground  much  that  is  especially  congenial  with  his  own 
peculiar  choice  of  form.  To  what  cause  it  ia  owing  I  cannot 
tell,  noT  is  it  generally  allowed  or  felt ;  but  of  the  fact  I  am  cer- 
tain, that  for  grace  of  stem  and  perfection  of  form  in  their  trans- 
parent foliage  the  French  trees  are  altogether  unmatched;  and 
their  modes  of  grouping  and  massing  are  so  perfectly  and  con- 
stantly beautiful,  that  I  think,  of  all  countries  for  educating  an 
artist  to  the  perception  of  grace,  France  bears  the  bell ;  and 
that  not  romantic  nor  mountainous  Fiunce,  not  the  Vosges,  nor 
Auvergne,  nor  Provence ;  but  lowland  France,  Picardy,  and 
Normandy,  the  valleys  of  the  Loire  and  Seine,  and  even  the 
district  so  thoughtlessly  and  mindlessly  abused  by  English  travel- 
lers as  uninteresting,  traversed  between  Calais  and  Dijon  \  of 
which  there  is  not  a  single  valley  but  is  full  of  the  moat  lovely 

■  And  partly  bconse  Fnoce  wu  Ibe  cboipcst  Goanliy  to  visit,  and  tha 
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pictures,  nor  a  mile  from  which  the  artist  may  not  recdve  instnic- 
tioD ;  the  district  immediately  above  Sens  bang  perhaps  the 
most  valuable,  fix>m  the  grandeur  of  its  lines  of  poplars  and  the 
unimaginable  finish  and  beauty  of  the  triee-forms  in  the  two 
great  avenues  without  the  walls.  Of  this  kind  of  beauty  Turner 
was  the  first  to  take  cognizance,  and  he  still  remains  the  only, 
but  in  hin^lf  the  sufficient,  painter  of  French  landscape.' 

Mr.  Ruskin  ranks  many  of  the  subjects  included  in  the 
^Rivers  of  France'  among  Turner's  most  successful  works  of 
the  class,  and  refers  to  them  as  helping  very  materially  to  illus- 
trate the  principles  of  his  art  We  transcribe  a  few  of  his 
remarks : — 

*  ^  Chateau  Gaillard."  Black  figures  and  boats ;  points  of 
shade ;  sun  touches  on  castle  and  wake  of  boat ;  of  light  See 
how  the  eye  rests  on  both,  and  observe  how  sharp  and  separate 
all  the  lights  are,  falling  in  spots  edged  by  shadow,  but  not 
melting  off  into  it 

*"  Orleans."  The  crowded  figures  supply  both  points  of 
shade  and  light  Observe  the  delicate  middle  tint  of  both  in 
the  whole  mass  of  buildings,  and  compare  this  with  the  blacks 
ness  of  Canaletti's  shadows,  against  which  neither  figures  nor 
anything  else  can  ever  tell  as  points  of  shade. 

^*'Blois."  White  figures  in  boats,  buttresses  of  bridgi^ 
dome  of  church  on  the  right  for  light ;  woman  on  horseback, 
heads  of  boats,  for  shadow.  Note  especially  the  isolation  of 
the  light  on  the  church  dome.  '^  Chateau  de  Blois."  Torches 
and  white  figures  for  light;  roof  of  chapel  and  monks'  dresses 
for  shade.  "Beaugency."  Sails  and  spire,  opposed  to  buoy 
and  boats.  An  exquisite  instance  of  brilliant,  sparkling,  isolated 
touches  of  morning  light  "  Amboise."  White  sail  and  douds ; 
cypresses  under  castle.  "  Chateau  of  Amboise."  The  boat  in 
the  centre,  with  its  reflections,  needs  no  comment  Note  die 
glancing  Ughts  under  the  bridge.  This  is  a  very  glorious  and 
perfect  instance. 

*"St  Julien,  Tours."  Especially  remarkable  for  its  pie- 
'  servation  of  deep  points  of  gloom,  because  the  whole  picture  is 
one  of  extended  shade.' 

From  the  same  series  of  plates  Mr.  Ruskin  enumerates  a 
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few  examples  of  chiaroscuro  more  especially  deserving  <rf  study 
—namely,  ' Scene  between  Quilleboeuf  and  Villequier;'  'Hon- 
fieur;'  'The  Siene  between  Nantes  and  Veraon;'  'The  Lan- 
tern of  St  Cload  J '  '  Confluence  of  the  Seine  and  Mame ; '  and 
'T^oyes.'    He  also  instances  the  following:— 

* "  Jumi^es."  Tte  haze  of  sunlit  rain  of  this  most  magni- 
ficent iHcture,  the  gradual  retirement  of  the  dark  wood  into  its 

'  depth,  and  the  sparkling  and  evanescent  light  which  sends  its 
variable  flashes  on  the  abbey,  figures,  foliage,  and  foam,  require 
no  comment  They  speak  home  at  once.  But  there  is  added 
to  this  noble  composition  an  incident  which  may  serve  us  at 

'  once  (at  a  further  illustration  of  the  nature  and  forms  oi  cloud, 
and,  for  A  final  proof,  how  deeply  and  philosophically  Turner 
has  studied  them.    We  have  on  the  right  of  the  picture  the 

'  steam  and  the  smoke  of  a  passing  steamboat  Now,  steam  is 
nothing  but  an  artificial  cloud  in  the  process  of  dissipation ;  it 
is  as  much  a  cloud  as  those  of  the  sky  itself— that  is,  a  quantity 
of  moisture  rendered  visible  in  the  air  by  imperfect  solution. 
Accordingly,  observe  how  exquisitely  irregular  and  broken  are 
its  forms,  how  sharp  and  spray-like ;  but  with  the  convex  side 
to  the  wind,  the  sharp  edge  on  that  side^  the  other  6<^  and 
lost  Smok^'  on  the  contrary,  is  an  actu^  substance,  existing 
independently  in  the  air,  a  solid  opaque  body,  subject  to  no 
absorption  but  that  of  tenuity.  Observe  its  volumes ;  there  is 
no  breaking  up  or  disappearing  here;  the  wind  carries  its 
elastic  globes  before  it,  but  docs  not  dissolve  nor  break  them. 
Equally  convex  and  void  of  angles  on  all  sides,  they  are  the 
exact  representations  of  the  clouds  of  old  masters,  and  serve  at 
once  to  show  the  ignorance  and  falsehood  of  the  latter,  and 
the  accnnicy  of  study  which  has  guided  Turner  to  the  truth.' 

Mr.  Ruskin  also  instances  the  following  subjects  from  plates 
contained  in  the  same  volume,  as  remarkable  examples  of  the 
varied  effects  of  light  given  by  Turner:  —  'Beaugency,'  as 
representing  the  sun  half  an  hour  risen ;  cloudless  sky.  '  lan- 
tern of  St  Cloud;'  midday,  serene  and  bright  with  streaky 
clouds.  'Amboise;*  sun  setting,  detached,  light  cirri,  and  cleai 
air.  '  Troyes ;'  sun  settii%  cloudless ;  new  moon.  '  Caudebec ; . 
sua  just  set}  sky  covered  with  clouds;  new  moon  setting,' 
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,  Montjean ;  *  sun  five  minutes  set,  serene ;  new  moon.  '  CMteaa 
de  Blois ; '  sun  a  quarter  of  an  hour  set,  cloudless.  '  Clairmont ; ' 
sun  half  an  hour  set;  light  cirri.  *  St  Julien,  Tours ; '  an  hoxur 
after  sunset;  no  moon;  torchlight.  *  Nantes;*  the  same  hour, 
moon  rising.     '  Calais ; '  midnight ;  moonless,  with  lighthouses. 

For  grand  simplicity  of  treatment  he  refers  to  Honfieur, 
and  the  scene  between  Clairmont  and  Mauves ;  the  latter  more 
especially  for  its  expression  of  the  furrowing  of  the  hills  by 
descending  water,  the  complete  roundness  and  symmetry  of 
their  curves,  and  the  delicate  and  sharp  shadows  which  are 
cast  in  the  undulating  ravines ;  '  Caudebec '  being  cited  parti« 
cularly  as  an  example  of  the  mode  by  which  the  height  of 
the  observer  above  the  river  is  indicated  by  the  loss  of  the 
reflections  on  the  banks. 

Turner's  illustrations  to  Rogers's  *  Italy'  have  never  been 
equalled.  The  poet-artist's  best  work  is  there  engraved  in  the 
best  manner  and  printed  on  the  costliest  paper.  The  figures 
and  animals — such  as  the  banditti,  the  dogs,  and  the  monks^ 
the  boating  party  on  Como,  the  goats  on  the  Campagna,  are 
among  the  best  he  ever  drew;  the  Alps  and  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  his  Moonlight  and  his  Rome,  are  gems.  All  that  he 
liked  to  do  best  he  seems  to  have  done  then.  The  Moonlight 
is  serener,  the  Rome  more  solid,  and  the  Venice  more  iaixy-like 
than  anyone  else's  Rome,  Venice,  or  Moonlight  ever  was. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

TURNER  AT  HAMMERSMITH  AND  TWICKENHAM. 

In  1808,  the  year  in  which  Turner  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Perspective  in  the  Royal  Academy,  he  removed  to  the  Upper 
Mall,  Hammersmith,  but  without  giving  up  the  old  house 
in  Harley  Street  His  attachment  to  the  river  no  doubt  led 
to  this  westward  flitting,  and  it  is  surmised  that  he  also 
desired  to  be  near  Loutherbourg,  a  German  artist,  whose  daring 
effects  of  fire  and  storm  he  much  admired. 

Loutherbourgi  who  was  bom  at  Strasbourg  in  X7301  came  to 
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Eogla^  in  i77i;wa5  made  Academician  in  1779,  when  his 
fiituie  admirer  was  only  four  years  old ;  and  died  in  181 3,  a  year 
or  80  before  Turner  went  to  live  at  Twickenham.  His  most 
ifunous  pictures  were  'The  Destruction  of  the  Aimada,'  'The 
Fire  of  London,'  and  'Lord  Howe's  Victory'  (1794).  His 
drawings  are  neat  and  correct,  and  oflen  shaded  in  blue. 

Loutherbourgwas  a  book-illustrator,  a  land  scape- artist,  and 
Gairick's  chief  scene-painter.  His  effects  of  tempest  and  fire 
led  to  many  of  Turner's  efforts  in  the  same  manner,  Wright  of 
Derby,  io  his  lamplight  effects,  was  merely  imitating  in  a 
\-igorous  way  Schalcken  and  other  Dutch  painters ;  but  Louther- 
bourg  was  one  of  the  first  to  carry  such  effects  into  the  regions 
of  landscape-painting;  and  Turner,  who  was  too  cautious  to 
tell  many  secrets,  was  not  too  proud  to  learn  of  anyone. 

Loudierbouig's  greatest  effort  was  a  combination  of  scene- 
painting  and  landscape,  which  he  exhibited  under  the  designa- 
tion of  the  '  Eidophusikon.*  It  was  the  panorama  of  that  day, 
and  attracted  the  popular  favour  first,  I  believe,  in  Fanton 
Square,  and  latterly  at  Exeter  Change.  It  followed  Hubert 
Stoppdaer's  Fatagonian  Theatre,  for  which  Dibdin  wrote  pieces, 
and  which  succeeded  Powell's  puppet-show,  whose  performance 
in  Salisbury  Square  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the  early  numbers 
of  the  '  Spectator.'  The  origin  of  the  Eidophusikon  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  reduction  of  De  Loutherbourg's  salary  as  scene- 
painter  for  Covent  Garden  on  Garrick's  retirement  from  the 
Stage. 

Gainsborough  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  this  exhibition ; 
and  Reynolds,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor,  recommended  alt 
his  lady  sitters  to  take  tlieir  daughters  there  to  observe 
the  wonderful  effects  and  to  improve  their  taste.  De  Louther- 
bourg,  who  had  studied  in  the  Alps,  the  Fyrenees,  and  his  own 
Alsatian  mountains,  was  the  first  foreigner  who  had  the  courage 
to  proclaim  that '  no  English  landscape-painter  needed  foreign 
travel  to  collect  grand  prototypes  for  his  study.' 

In  his  curious  book  entitled  '  Wine  and  Walnuts '  Mr.  Pyne 
describes  the  stage  as  little  more  than  six  feet  wide  and  eight 
deep ;  yet  the  horizon  seemed  miles  distant  1'he  opening 
scene  represented  the  view  from  the  summit  of  One  Tree  Hil^ 
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m  Greenwich  Park,  looking  up  the  Thames  towards  London^ 
On  one  side  rose  Flamstead  House  ;  on  the  right  was  Green- 
wich Hospital,  with  its  cupolas  cut  out  of  pasteboard ;  and  ia- 
the  rear  of  scattered  groups  of  trees  were  the  towns  of  Green- 
wich and  Deptford,  with  the  long  shores  stretching  from  Poplar 
to  Chelsea.  Behind  were  the  hills  of  Hampstead,  Highgate^ 
and  Harrow,  with  tlie  Port  of  London,  crowded  with  shipping, 
in  the  middle  distance.  The  healhy  foreground,  the  sand-pit, 
and  lichens  were  formed  of  broken  cork.  At  first  the  scene 
was  dim  ;  then  came  daybreak,  with  a  faint  vapourish-grey  and 
a  gleam  of  living  saffron,  brightening  by  degrees  till  at  last  the 
sun  rose^  lighting  the  tree- tops  and  gilding  the  vanes,  and  the 
whole  scene  was  bathed  in  the  light  of  day. 

The  clouds,  which  waved  with  the  appearance  of  nature, 
were  painted  in  semi-transparent  colours,  and  could  be  lighted 
by  Argand  lamps  behind  and  before.  The  linen  on  which 
they  were  painted,  it  may  be  explained,  was  stretched  on  large 
frames,  which  rose  diagonally  by  a  winding-machine.  De 
Loutherbourg  excelled  in  representing  clouds ;  and  in  this  ex- 
hibition their  varied  motion  and  density  were  accurately  repro- . 
duced.  The  lamps  on  the  stage  were  above  the  proscenium, 
invisible  to  the  spectiitors ;  and  before  them  were  introduced 
slips  of  stained  glass,  by  the  shifting  of  which  natural  or  super-  ■ 
natural  tints  could  be  thrown  over  the  scene. 

The  *  picturesque  by  sound '  was  also  theatrically  called  in  to 
aid  the  effect  of  the  scene.  In  the  *  Storm  at  Sea  and  Loss  of 
the  Halsewell  Indiaman '  Loutherbourg  imitated  the  s^[nals  of 
distress,  which  he  produced  from  a  large  tambourine,  with  a 
whalebone  spring  attached  to  it  headed  with  sponge.  The 
thunder  was  imitated  by  shaking  a  large  sheet  of  thin  copper 
hung  to  a  chain ;  and  the  waves,  carved  in  soft  wood,  were 
coloured  and  varnished  so  as  to  reflect  the  lightning.  A  maehine 
regulated  the  speed  of  their  revolution,  and  each  one  turned  on 
its  own  axis,  and  in  a  contrary  direction  to  its  neighbour.  The 
vessels  were  beautifully  modelled  and  correcdy  rigged,  those  to 
the  rear  being  coloured  to  suit  the  required  aerial  perspective. 
The  rush  of  the  waves  was  simulated  by  an  octagonal  paste- 
board box  full  of  shelves,  which,  charged  with  shells  and  peaa^ 
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was  ground  round.  The  wind  was  imitated  by  silk  strdners, 
that  gave  out  a  soit  of  hollow  whistling  sound  ;  and  the  rain 
and  hail,  by  revolving  tubes  filled  with  small  seeds  and  beads. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  represented  an  Italian 
seaport ;  the  waves  calm,  the  moon  pure  and  cold,  and  the  moun- 
tains and  water  contrasting  with  a  picturesque  lighthouse  situ- 
ated on  8  jutting  promontory  of  broken  rock.  The  red  light 
of  the  lantern  lit  one-half  the  water,  while  the  moon  silvered 
the  other  half  J  in  the  foreground  was  moving  shipping,  and  a 
fleet  in  the  offing,  which  slowly  melted  into  air.  The  clouds, 
which  at  intervals  were  painted  opaque,  rolled  now  luminous, 
now  obscure.  But  the  grandest  tableau  was  reserved  for  the 
conclusion.  It  represented  Hell,  with  Satan  arraying  his  troops 
on  the  banks  of  the  Fiery  Lake,  and  Pandemonium  rising  as 
described  by  Milton.  De  Loutherbourg  had  already  been  very 
successfiil  flrith  effects  of  fire  in  Gamck'a  Theatre.  First  the 
spectator  saw  rising  an  immeasurable  vista  stretching  between 
snowy  mountains,  and  a  dark  chaotic  mass,  which  gradually 
assumed  form  till  it  appeared  a  vast  and  gorgeous  temple  of 
molten  brass.  It  changed  to  a  sulphurous  blue,  next  to  red, 
then  to  a  lurid  paleness,  and  ultimately  to  the  dreadful  white 
beat  of  a  raging  fiery  furnace ;  and  all  this  time  the  room  was 
filled  with  groans  and  tliunder,  and  the  soimds  of  rain  and  of 
lashing  waves. 

De  Loutherbourg,  however,  was  beyond  his  age ;  the  exhi- 
bition lasted  only  two  seasons  ;  and  the  painter  degenerated 
into  a  disordered  enthusiast  who  conceived  he  could  cure  all 
diseases  by  prayer.  On  a  certain  occa^on  he  invited  by  adver* 
tisement  the  sick  of  London  to  come  at  a  day  and  hour  named, 
and  be  healed.  They  responded  to  the  invitation  in  hundreds; 
but,  finding  after  some  time  that  they  remained  uncured,  they 
commenced  a  riot,  and  all  but  pulled  the  house  down  about 
the  madman's  foolish  ears. 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Loutherbourg  grew  very  jealous  <^ 
Turner's  frequent  visits  to  her  husband,  and  that  at  last,  sus- 
pecting the  young  painter  was  obuining  all  her  husband'* 
secrets  Irom  him,  she  shut  the  door  in  his  face  and  roughly 
lefuaed  bim  admittance. 
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*  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  Turner  had  a  place  at 
Hammersmith  Mall,'  writes  a  friend.  '  The  garden,  which  ran 
down  to  the  river,  terminated  in  a  summer-house ;  and  here, 
out  in  the  open  air,  were  painted  some  of  his  best  pictures. 
It  was  here  that  my  father,  who  then  resided  at  Kew,  be-' 
came  first  acquainted  with  him ;  and  expressing  his  surprise 
that  Turner  could  paint  under  such  circumstances,  he  remarked 
that  lights  and  room  were  absurdities,  and  that  a  picture  could 
be  painted  anywhere.  His  eyes  were  remarkably  strong.  He 
would  throw  down  his  water-colour  drawings  on  the  floor  of  the 
summer-house,  requesting  my  father  not  to  touch  them,  as  he 
could  see  them  there,  and  they  would  be  drying  at  the  same 
time.' 

It  was  here  Mr.  Trimmer  remembers  walking,  when  a  child, 
with  his  father  and  Turner  at  night  under  the  blaze  of  the  great 
comet.  Turner  was  fond  of  children  ;  and  children  reciprocated 
the  affection. 

In  1 8 13  or  r8 1 4  he  secured  a  cottage  at  Twickenham,  which 
was  introduced  by  Havell  into  one  of  his  drawings  for  the  issue 
of  Cooke's  *  Thames  Scenery '  for  the  latter  year.  He  lived  in 
it  more  or  less  until  1826,  when  he  sold  it  to  a  Mr.  Ford. 
Probably  he  found  it  inconvenient  to  be  so  far  from  the  Academy, 
and  from  the  engravers,  and  his  patrons  the  Art  publishers.  A 
bom  Londoner  always  grumbles  at  London,  and  yet,  when 
absent,  pines  for  it 

The  powder  tax  that  the  Tories  imposed  in  1795  (when 
Turner  was  twenty)  drove  out  wigs,  for  the  simple  republican 
manners  of  the  Revolution  had  already  undermined  and  spoiled 
the  barber's  foolish  trade.  The  paternal  Turner  gave  up  his 
shop  some  time  between  this  and  1800,  in  which  year  his  son 
went  to  live  in  Harley  Street,  and  removed  with  him  to  Twick- 
enham. *The  old  man  latterly,'  says  Mr.  Trimmer,  'was  his 
son's  willing  slave,  and  had  to  strain  his  pictures,  and  vamisb 
them  when  finished ;  which  made  Turner  say  that  his  father 
began  and  finished  his  pictures  for  him.  But  I  doubt  if  he 
varnished  many  pictures;  few  of  them,  I  believe,  were  vamislied 
at  all ;  still  he  was  of  great  assistance  to  his  son,  and  I  think 
it  was  Mr.  Turner  the  engraver  who  told  me  that,  once  making 
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bold  to  enter  Tinner's  studio,  he  found  the  old  man  on  his 
knees  colouring  a  canvas,  when  Turner  made  his  appearance, 
and  good-humouredly  trundled  out  the  visitor,  telling  him  he  was 
on  forbidden  ground.  Tumer  was  much  attached  to  his  father, 
and  at  his  death  stayed  with  us  a  few  days  at  Heston  for  change 
of  scene.  He  was  fearfully  out  of  spirits,  and  felt  his  loss,  he 
said,  like  that  of  an  only  child.  When  at  Sandycomb  Lodge, 
Tumer  senior  was  much  respected,  and  I  was  told  by  the 
vicai  that  he  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  parish  church.  As 
he  advanced  in  years,  his  son  had  him  with  him  in  London, 
and  sold  the  place  at  Twickenham,  much  to  the  old  man's 
dislike.  I  have  heard  Turner  censured  for  it ;  but  he  told  my 
father  that  'Dad'  was  always  working  in  the  garden  and 
catching  cold,  and  required  looking  after.  Turner  never  ap- 
peared the  same  man  after  his  father's  death  ;  his  family  was 
broken  up.  Phrenologically  speaking,  the  father  had  the 
better  skuU  of  the  two.' 

The  iather  is  described  to  me  as  very  like  his  son  in  the  face, 
particularly  as  to  the  nose.  He  was  a  little,  thin,  common- 
looking  old  man,  very  short,  and  endowed  with  all  the  tonsorial 
loquacity.  He  had  a  habit  of  nervously  jumping  up  on  his 
toes  every  two  or  three  minutes  (St.  Vitus  I),  which  rather  asto- 
nished Gtrangen.  The  father  and  son  lived  on  very  friendly 
terms  tc^ther  ;  and  the  elder  attended  to  the  gallery,  showed 
in  visitors,  and  took  care  of  the  dinner,  if  he  did  not  himself 
cook  it.  That  he  ever  received  the  shillings  at  the  door  is,  I 
believe,  entirely  untrue,  though,  had  they  been  offered  to  him, 
I  fear  the  temptation  might  have  been  too  much  for  him  to 
resist 

Soon  after  Tumer  first  went  to  Solus  Lodge  at  Twickenham 
a  friend  met  the  old  man,  very  disconsolate,  in  Queen  Anne 
Street  The  cost  of  coming  up  daily  to  open  the  gallery  was 
wdghing  heavily  on  his  heart,  and  life  was  embittered  to  him 
hy  thought  of  Uie  expenditure.  A  week  after  the  same  friend 
met  him  s^ain,  but  he  was  in  another  frame  of  mind.  He  was 
gay,  happy,  and  jumping  up  on  his  old  toes ;  and  when  asked 
the  reason  of  the  sudden  change  in  his  spirits  he  replied, '  Why, 
'  lookee  here,  I  have  found  a  way  at  last  of  coming  up  cheap 
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from  Twickenham  to  open  my  son's  gallery.  I  found  out  Ac 
inn  where  the  market-gardeners  baited  their  horses ;  I  made 
friends  with  one  on  'em  ;  and  now,  for  a  glass  of  gin  a  day,  he 
brings  me  up  in  his  cart  on  the  top  of  the  vegetables.*  Even 
after  his  removal  to  Twickenham  he  used  to  come  up  at  stated 
times  to  dress  tlie  wigs  of  his  old  customers  round  Maiden 
Lane.  He  died  in  1830,  and  was  buried  in  St  Paul's  Church, 
Covent  Garden,  where  the  son  erected  a  monument,  for  which 
he  himself  wrote  the  following  confused  epitaph  :— 

In  the  vault 

Beneath  and  near  this  Place 

are  deposited  the   remains   of 

William  Turner, 

many  years  an  inhabitant  of  this  parish, 

who  died 

September  21st,  1830. 

To  his  memory  and  of  his  wife, 

Mary  Ann, 

Their  son,  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A., 

has  placed  this  tablet, 

August  1832. 

Always  fond  of  architectiu'e  from  the  period  of  his  service 
as  a  draughtsman  to  architects.  Turner  several  times  essayed 
the  arduous  task  of  designing  a  house.  Thus  he  designed  his 
own  house.  Solus  Lodge,  at  Twickenham  ;  he  designed  his  own 
doorway  in  Queen  Anne  Street ;  and  he  made  designs  for 
portions  of  his  friend  Fawkes's  house  at  Famley.  The  title  of 
Solus  Lodge — ^bestowed,  I  suppose,  in  commemoration  of  its 
owner's  desire  of  solitude— he  afterwards  changed  into  Sandy- 
comb  Lodge,  which  has  a  sort  of  Devonshire  flavour  about  it. 
Here  he  once  entertained  some  Academicians,  including  Mr. 
Mulready,  at  tea ;  and  here  he  once  feasted  Mr.  Pye,  his  cele- 
brated engraver  and  the  great  opponent  of  Academic  abuses, 
with  cheese  and  porter.  It  was  here  that  he  used  to  protect 
from  birds*-nesting  boys  the  blackbirds  who  sang  and  dieered 
him  after  his  day's  work ;  for  which  act  of  ornithological 
kindness  they  christened  him  '  Blackbirdy ; '  and  it  was  here, 
in  his  rude  tangle  of  a  garden,  that  he  grew  the  water-plants 
whidi  he  loved  to  introduce  into  his  foregrounds.    To  be  near 
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S^ynolds's  old  house  at  Richmond  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  his  chief  reasons  for  building  Solus  Lodge.  More  probabiy 
it  arose  from  his  wish  to  be  undisturbed,  to  study  the  Thames, 
and  to  be  near  his  old  schoolboy  home  at  Brentlord. 

Chantre/s  early  days  were  mostly  s^nt  at  Tmclcenham, 
«ayi  Mr.  A,  Watts,  where  the  famous  sculptor's  fiiture  wife  re- 
sided with  her  parents  in  a  fine  old  house,  subsequently  known 
as  JcHub  Burdett's,  in  which  a  room  was  allotted  to  him  as  a 
studio ;  and  this  vicinity  to  Turner,  combined  with  theii  mutual 
love  <&  angling,  brought  them  for  some  years  into  constant 
companionship.  They  used  to  hire  a  boat  at  Isleworth,  and, 
al^er  an  early  lunch  of  bacon  and  ^gs,  would  angle  out  the 
day. 

Let  into  the  wall  over  the  dining-room  chimney  in  Turner's 
villa  at  Twickenham  is  a  pretty  little  piece  of  sculpture,  the 
subject  being  Paul  at  Iconium,  from  the  cartoon,  but  with 
variatioas.    This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  gift  of  Chantrcy. 

And  here  1  ^adly  introduce  some  reminiscences  of  Turner 
when  at  Twickoiham,  which  have  been  furnished  me  by  the 
eldest  son  of  his  oldest  ftiend  the  Rev,  Mr.  Trimmer,  rector  of 
Heston,  near  Brentford.  They  do  not  exclusively  relate  to  this 
period  of  Turner's  life  ;  but  I  give  them  in  full  to  preserve  tlie 
intoest  of  tfieir  sequence. 

'About  this  time,'  Mr.  Trimmer  deposes,  'Turner  removed 
to  Twickenham,  where  he  purchased  Sandycomb  Lodge,  near 
Richmond  Bridge.  It  was  an  unpretending  little  place,  and 
the  rooms  were  small.  There  were  several  models  of  ships  in 
glass  cases,  to  which  Turner  had  painted  a  sea  and  background. 
They  much  resembled  the  large  vessels  in  his  sea  piece* 
Richmmd  scenery  greatly  influenced  his  style.  The  Scotch 
firs  (or  stone-pine)  around  are  in  most  of  his  large  classical 
subjects,  and  Richmond  landscape  is  decidedly  the  basis  of 
**  The  Rise  of  Carthage." 

'  Here  he  had  a  loi^  strip  of  land,  planted  by  him  so  thickly 
with  willows  that  his  lather,  who  delighted  in  the  garden,  com- 
fjlained  that  it  was  a  mere  osier-bed.  Turner  used  to  refresh 
his  eye  with  the  run  of  the  boughs  from  his  sitting-room 
Wiodow.  .       .        - 
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'At  the  end  of  his  garden  was  a  square  pond-^I  rather 
think  he  dug  it  himself— into  which  he  put  the  fish  he  caught 
The  surface  was  covered  with  water-lilies.  I  have  been  out 
fishing  with  him  on  the  Old  Brent,  with  a  can  to  catch  trout 
for  diis  preserve ;  but  the  fish  always  disappeared.  At  last  he 
discovered  that  a  jack  was  in  the  pond ;  and  Turner  would 
have  it  that  it  had  been  put  in  to  annoy  him. 

*  I  have  dined  with  him  at  Sandycomb  Lodge,  when  my 
father  happened  to  drop  in,  too,  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Everything  was  of  the  most  modest  pretensions ;  two-pronged 
forks,  and  knives  with  large  round  ends  for  taking  up  the 
food  I  not  that  I  ever  saw  him  so  use  them,  though  it  is  said  to 
have  been  Dean  Swift's  mode  of  feeding  himself.  The  table- 
cloth barely  covered  the  table,  and  the  earthenware  was  in 
strict  keeping.  I  remember  his  saying  one  day,  ''  Old  dad,"  as 
he  called  his  father,  "have  you  not  any  wine?"  whereupon 
Turner  senior  produced  a  bottle  of  currant,  which  Turner 
smelling  said,  "Why,  what  have  you  been  about?"  The 
senior,  it  seemed,  had  rather  overdone  it  with  hollands,  and 
it  was  set  aside.  At  this  time  Turner  was  a  very  abstemious 
person. 

*  I  have  also  dined  with  him  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  where 
everything  was  of  the  same  homely  description.  I  should  say 
that  he  never  altered  his  style  of  living  from  his  first  start  in 
Maiden  Lane ;  not  that  I  think  him  censurable  for  preferring 
the  frugal  meals  of  past  times.  You  were  welcome  to  what  he 
had ;  and,  if  it  was  near  his  dinner-time,  he  always  pressed  us 
to  stay,  and  brought  out  cake  and  wine.  The  cake  he  would 
good-naturedly  stuflf  into  my  pocket.  I  mention  this  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  think  Turner  destitute  of  humanity. 

*  When,  as  a  child,  I  have  been  out  fly-fishing  with  him  on 
the  Thames,  he  insisted  on  my  having  the  fish,  which  he  strung 
on  some  grass  through  the  gills.  He  seemed  to  take  more 
pleasure  in  giving  me  the  fish  than  in  taking  them  himseUl 
These  litde  incidents  mark  character.  He  threw  a  fly  in  fir^t- 
rate  style,  and  it  bespeaks  the  sportsman  wherever  the  rod  is 
introduced  into  his  pictures. 

*  He  had  a  boat  at  Richmond,  but  we  never  went  farther 
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tfian  the  water's  edge,  as  my  father  had  insured  his  life.  I  have, 
however,  seen  him  start  on  his  sketching  expeditions.  From 
his  boat  he  painted  on  a  large  canvas  direct  from  Nature.  Till 
you  have  seen  these  sketches,  you  know  nothing  of  Turner's 
powers.  There  are  about  two  score  of  these  large  subjects, 
rolled  up,  and  now  national  property.  In  my  judgment  these 
are  among  his  very  finest  productions :  no  retouching,  every- 
thing firmly  in  its  place.  If  the  subj  ect  had  been  photographed, 
there  would  have  been  greater  exactitude,  but  Turner's  would 
have  carried  the  bell  in  elevation  of  sentiment  and  mind.  This 
is  die  perfection  of  the  art ;  but  Turner's  mind  was  so  compre- 
hensive that  he  could  not  carry  out  the  detail,  though  he  was 
&r  fiom  despising  it ;  and  I  was  told  by  Howard  he  would 
spend  hours  sketching  a  stone.  There  is  a  red  sunset  (simply 
the  sky)  among  the  rolls  ;  the  finest  sky,  to  my  mind,  ever  put 
on  canvas.  Probably  these  are  thrown  aside  as  worthless,  and 
not  popular;  but  what  studies  for  young  painters  1  Reynolds 
has  said  that  no  painter  has  ever  made  above  one  or  two  de- 
signs ;  and,  when  Wilson  hit  upon  one  of  these,  he  varied  them 
and  called  them  breeding  subjects  ;  but  Turner,  like  Nature^ 
never  reproduced  himseIC 

'  Besides  his  boat^  he  had  a  gig  and  an  old  horse  ;  an  old 
crop-eaied  bay  horse,  or  rather  a  cross  between  a  hoise  and  a 
pony.  In  this  gig  he  used  to  drive  out  sketching,  and  take  my 
father  and  myself  with  him.  His  sketching  apparatus  was  under 
the  seat  I  lemember  once  going  on  an  expedition  of  this 
kind  to  Staines,  and  thence  to  Runnymede,  where  he  made 
some  sketches.  From  there  be  painted  a  picture  which  strongly 
resembles  the  place  to  this  day.  We  went,  I  remember,  at  a 
very  steady  pace,  for  Tumer  painted  much  faster  than  he  drove; 
He  said,  if  when  out  sketching  you  felt  at  a  loss,  you  had  only 
to  turn  round  or  walk  a  few  paces  farther,  and  you  had  what 
you  wanted  before  you. 

'  He  has  immortalised  his  old  crop-ear  in  his  "  Frosty 
Momii^,''  which  is  now  exhibited.  There  are  two  horses,  but 
they  are  both  taken  from  Crop-Ear.  Tumer  could  not  paint  a 
horse ;  still,  he  has  been  very  happy  in  catching  the  stiffness  of 
<M  Crop-Ear's  fore  I^s.  And,  on  the  subject  of  horses,  I  oocs 
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asked  him,  long  afterwards,  if  Gilpin  had  not  painted  the  horse 
in  "  Hannibal  Crossing  the  Alps.''  It  was  his  own  design,  he 
said ;  no  painter  had  ever  touched  any  pictiure  of  his. 

*  The  "  Frost  Piece  "  was  one  of  his  favourites.  Once  he 
talked  of  giving  it  to  my  father,  who  greatly  prized  it  He  said 
he  was  travelling  by  coach  in  Yorkshire,  and  sketched  it  en 
route  \  and  the  coach  is  introduced  in  the  distance  in  the 
picture.  My  father  told  me  that  when  at  Somerset  House  it 
was  much  brighter,  and  made  a  great  sensation.  It  was  over 
the  fireplace  in  his  gallery.  The  girl  with  the  hare  over  her 
shoulders,  I  have  heard  my  father  say,  reminded  him  of  a 
young  girl  whom  he  occasionally  saw  at  Queen  Anne  Street, 
and  whom,  from  her  resemblance  to  Turner,  he  took  to  be  a 
relation.  The  same  female  figure  appears  in  his  ''  Crossing  the 
Brook."  This  picture  I  consider  one  of  Turner's  happiest 
productions,  and  totally  distinct  from  Cuyp,  with  whom  it  is 
injudiciously  confounded. 

'  Henry  Howard,  R.A.,  was  an  early  friend  of  my  father's  ; 
and  he  and  Turner  have  stayed  with  us  at  Heston«  I  remember, 
when  I  was  about  five  years  old,  going  to  Penn,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, with  Howard,  Turner,  and  ray  father ;  all  of  them  in 
search  of  the  picturesque.  We  went  in  a  postchaise,  and,  when 
tired,  my  father  carried  me  pick-a-back.  We  came  to  a  halt 
in  a  grove  or  copse  where  luxuriated  wild  flowers  in  provision. 
It  was  a  charming  day ;  and,  though  so  many  "  years  bygone,'* 
I  can  see  now  vividly  before  me  my  father  and  Howard,  both 
standing  legs  a-straddle,  and  Turner  at  a  little  distance  in  a 
ditch,  all  hard  at  work  at  the  aestheticaL  After  a  while  Turner 
emerged  from  his  retreat  with  a  capital  water-colour,  with  which 
Howard  and  my  father  were  in  raptures.  He  said  he  got  into 
the  ditch  to  avoid  the  sun,  but  Howard  whispered  my  father 
that  it  was  to  avoid  showing  his  modus  operandi,  I  have  heard 
this  from  my  father  subsequently ;  but  I  remember  after  this 
going  up  Penn  steeple  on  my  father's  back,  part  of  the  way  up 
a  ladder,  then  on  the  leads.  The  great  Turner,  Howard,  my 
father,  and  myself  were  there  fifty  years  ago  ;  but  Death  has 
mowed  them  all  doNvn  but  myself.  I  dare  say  Turner  did  not 
think  that  that  little  child  would  be  telling  about  it  half  a 
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century  ailerwards,  or  that  he  would  ever  be  the  subject  of 
snch  homage. 

•Turner  was  stnsngin  the  creative  faculty,  and  his  power 
of  invention  was  ezhaustless.  His  remarks  on  pictures  were 
admiiable  ;  no  beauty  and  no  defect  escaped  him. 

'  Howaid,  inferior  though  he  was  to  Turner  as  an  artist,  was 
his  superior  in  education ;  and,  though  he  did  ample  homage 
to  his  genhis,  he  often  got  into  warm  professional  disputes 
with  him.  But  Turner  was  mostly  in  the  ri^t.  They  once,  I 
remember,  had  a  very  hot  dispute,  and  for  the  time  being  lost 
temper.  Howard  maintained  they  should  paint  for  the  public  ; 
Turner,  that  public  opinion  was  not  worth  a  rush,  and  that  one 
should  paint  only  for  judges.  But,  according  to  all  artists,  no 
one  but  an  artist  can  judge  of  the  difhculties  of  painting,  and 
consequently  of  the  merits  of  a  picture. 

•Whether  the  instincts  of  mankind  are  to  be  pitted  against 
the  taste  of  the  cultivated  few,  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss.  The 
vulgar,  on  the  whole,  would  understand  fonn  better  than  colour, 
and  low  subjects  better  than  cultivated  ones ;  so  that  Turner 
aigued  wisely,  with  reference  to  himself,  in  painting  for  the  cul- 
tivated few.  Still  no  one  felt  more  keenly  the  ULiberal  strictures 
of  the  newspapers ;  and  I  have  seen  him  almost  in  tears,  and 
ready  to  hang  himself,  though  still  only  valuing  their  opinions  at 
their  worth.  Independently  of  his  artistic  powers,  his  ability 
was  over  die  average  of  his  brother  artists. 

'Turner was  very  communicative  to  my  father,  and  would 
point  out  to  him  any  defect  in  sketching.  I  think  he  fairly 
instructed  my  fiither  in  painting  in  his  own  method ;  which  was 
to  lay  the  dead  colours  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  forms  you 
wished,  leaving  as  little  as  possible  for  finishing,  using  as  a 
Tebicle  nothing  but  linseed  oil,  diluted  as  required  in  spirits  of 
ttnpentine.  I  forgot  to  say  that,  in  his  picture  of  "  ^neas  and 
Dido  Hunting,''the<7Bt(;^CTa//arewithoutbridles.  Myfather 
told  bim  the  Libyan  horses  had  no  bridles,  and  Turner  said  he 
knew  it,  though  I  doubt  if  their  views  are  borne  out  by  modem 
(zitics. 

'Turner,  when  beginning  his  great  classical  subjects  from 
tfte  "  ^neid,"  regretted  his  ignorance  of  Latin  ;  and  my  father 
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undertook  to  teach  him  for  instruction  in  painting  in  return.  My 
father,  who  was  accustomed  to  teaching,  has  told  me  Turner 
sadly  floundered  in  the  verbs,  and  never  made  any  progress — 
in  fact,  he  could  not  spare  the  time.  But,  though  his  early 
education  was  deficient,  Turner  was  never  idle  or  unemployed; 
he  had  always  a  brush  or  pencil  in  his  hand ;  in  the  evening  he 
latterly  went  from  home,  mostly  to  the  Academy. 

'  Turner  told  my  father  that  he  had  painted  a  certain  picture 
on  a  tablecloth ;  but,  having  once  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  it,  I  found  it  must  have  been  some  other  picture  that 
he  meant. 

'  At  this  early  time  my  father  has  seen  his  pictiures  in  pro- 
gress, and  considered  that  he  availed  himself  largely  of  body 
colours.  A  picture  dealer  who  repaired  one  of  his  laige  pictures, 
and  whose  name  I  forget,  told  me  that  Turner  came  and  worked 
over  it  with  body  colours,  and  then  varnished  them.  At  Somerset 
House  I  have  been  told  by  Howard  that  he  worked  over  his 
pictures  with  body  colours,  using  brushes  with  very  small  handles, 
and  painting  from  little  jars. 

'  From  the  examination  I  made  of  his  half-finished  pictures 
after  his  death,  I  could  find  no  traces  of  body  colour  ;  every- 
thing was  firmly  put  in  in  oil ;  and  I  extend  this  remark  to  an 
tmfinished  picture  of  Titian's  I  once  examined.  In  my  opinion. 
Turner  painted  all  his  early  pictures  in  oil,  and  used  body  colours 
very  sparingly  in  his  later  ones.  In  fact,  I  never  detected 
any  traces  of  body  colour  in  any  picture  of  his,  nor  did  I  see 
any  body  colours  in  his  studio,  although  he  might  have  employed 
dry  colour.  I  believe  Turner  (like  Reynolds)  never  kept  to  one 
plan  for  any  length  of  time  ;  I  mean  latterly,  when  he  began  to 
paint  Italian  subjects,  and  was  striving  to  get  more  vivid  effects. 
He  was  ignorant  of  chemistry  and  the  affinities  of  colour ;  and 
I  have  heard  him  say  that  no  one  could  tell  if  a  method  would 
answer,  as  he  would  be  dead  before  it  could  be  proved.  He 
was  far  from  satisfied  with  his  own  method,  and  would  gladly 
have  changed  it  for  a  better.  My  father,  who  was  fond  of 
experiments  in  colours,  often  talked  the  subject  over  with  him. 
Turner  was  always  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  old  masters 
had  a  much  better  method  than  the  modems.    He  considered 
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old  Ward's  method  a  good  one ;  and  my  &ther  tried  through  a 
fiiend  to  obtain  his  vehicle,  but  obtained  a  false  one.  I  had  it 
afteiwards  from  a  pupil  of  Ward's ;  it  was  a  preparation  of  spirit 
varnish,  but  difficult  to  manage. 

'  He  once  told  my  father  he  had  gone  nine  times  over  one 
of  his  large  skies.  My  father  one  day  said  to  him,  "  Nothing  is 
to  be  done  without  ultramarine."  "  Cobalt  is  good  enough  for 
me,"  was  Turner's  reply.  Mr.  Jones,  his  executor,  told  me  that 
at  his  sn^estion  Turner  introduced  Prussian  blue  into  his  skies, 
«s  nearer  Nature ;  and  Mr.  Danby,  who  prepared  his  palette, 
informed  roe  he  also  used  smalt  largely.  On  the  subject  of 
skies,  the  "  Carthage  "  in  the  National  Gallery  had  an  entirely 
new  sky  painted  at  the  desire  of  Lawrence  and  other  brother 
artists,  who,  when  he  had  altered  it,  said  the  picture  was  ruined. 
The  sun  was  yellow  in  Turner's  gallery ;  it  is  now  white. 

'  LookiDg  at  a  black  cow  against  the  sun,  in  the  course  of  a 
walk  out  with  me,  he  observed,  "  It  is  purple,  not  black,  as  it  is 
painted."  In  his  later  pictures  he  employed  blue-black  freely, 
and  had  no  fear  of  the  canon,  "  Don't  use  black  when  painting 
a  blackamoor." 

'Yellow,  he  said,  was  his  favourite  colour,  "for  pictures 
wanted  colour."  In  his  walks  painting  was  seldom  from  his 
thoughts ;  he  would  point  to  a  piece  of  moss  or  a  weed  growing 
out  of  a  wall,  and  observe,  "  7%at  is  pretty''  He  made  his 
observations  in  a  low  voice ;  or,  rather,  he  half  made  them, 
leaving  your  suggestive  faculty  to  supply  the  gap, 

'  He  never  appeared  illiberal  when  speaking  of  the  great 
masteis.  When  he  called  on  me  once,  he  spoke  in  raptures  of 
a  picture  of  (I  think)  Poussin's — "Jonah  Cast  on  the  Shore," 
then  exhibited  ia  Pall  Mall — calling  it  a  wonderful  picture,  and 
despatching  us  to  see  it  I  have  heard  him  speak  most  enthu< 
siastically  in  praise  of  Gainsborough's  execution  and  Wilson's 
tone,  and  he  plainly  thought  himself  their  inferior.  My  father 
had  some  admirable  oil  sketches  of  Gainsborough ;  and  these 
Turner  one  evening  examined  by  candle-light  so  closely  that  the 
next  morning  he  complained  of  having  hurt  his  eyes. 

'We  were  one  day  looking  at  a  Vandervelde,  and  on  some 
rate  observing  "  I  think  you  could  go  beyond  that,"  he  shook 
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his  head  and  said,  '^  I  can't  paint  like  him.''  I  never  beard  him 
speak  highly  of  modem  pictures ;  and  he  told  me  once  that  he 
considered  the  art  at  Rome  at  the  lowest  ebb.  I  think  he 
hardly  did  justice  to  his  brother  landscape-painters,  most  of 
whom,  I  fear,  he  considered  beneath  criticism ;  and  when  one 
considers  that  such  painters  as  Glover  were  placed  above  him, 
not  only  by  the  public  but  by  the  press,  his  sensitiveness  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at. 

*  When  at  the  height  of  his  fame  he  admired  the  leafage  of 
some  landscape  painter  whose  name  he  did  not  mention,  and 
asked  him  to  let  him  see  him  work,  which  he  did  ;  but  Turner 
said  it  was  so  tedious  it  was  of  no  use  to  him.  Nothing  angered 
Turner  more  than//>j^.  Owen,  the  water-colour  painter,  had 
been  imitating  him  ;  on  which  he  wrote  him  a  very  brisk  note,. 
requesting  him  in  future  to  draw  from  his  own  resources,  and 
not  from  his.  Once  observing  some  one  making  a  memorandum 
of  his  pictures  in  the  Queen  Anne  Street  gallery,  he  walked  up 
to  him  and  whisked  him  out  forthwith,  greatly  to  the  surprise 
of  the  individual. 

*  Having  on  one  occasion  forgotten  to  take  the  bait  with  us 
when  we  went  out  fishing,  we  liad  to  send  back  for  them. 
Turner  gave  the  messenger  a  shilling ;  he  would  not  let  me 
give  it  This  was  about  twenty  years  ago.  He  had  taken 
Campbell's  "  Pleasures  of  Hope  "  with  him ;  and,  indicating 
one  of  the  prints,  he  remarked,  "  That  is  prettyJ*  "  Nothing 
first-rate,"  I  interposed,  "  is  it  ?  "  "  It  is  pretty*'  was  the  reply ; 
"and  he  is  a  poor  man  with  a  large  family."  This  he  said  with 
much  good  feeling. 

'  The  funeral  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  in  winter,  and 
there  had  been  a  fell  of  snow  that  day.  During  the  service 
Wilkie,  who  was  next  to  Turner,  whispered  into  his  ear, "  Turner, 
that's  a  fine  eflfect ! "  but  from  the  untimely  observation  he 
turned  away  with  disgust  This  I  had  from  Constable,  who  was 
on  the  other  side  of  him,  and  who,  when  telling  me  the  anec- 
dote, remarked  that  Turner  had  a  great  deal  of  good  feeling 
about  him. 

•My  father  was  Turner's  eldest  exeaitor ;  they  had  known 
each  other  many  years.    When  Mrs.  Danby  read  from  the 
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"Times  "the  decease  of  a  namesake  of  my  father's,  whom  they 
mistook  for  him,  Turner  was  very  much  affected,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Ah,  poor  fellov ;  so  he  is  gone  I "  This  my  fother  learned 
when  he  called  at  Queen  Anne  Street  to  make  enquiries 
touching  his  last  moments,  when  Mrs.  Danby,  who  opened  the 
door,  started  as  if  she  had  seen  an  apparition.  I  mention  these 
as  instances  of  Turner's  kindness  of  heart  and  sincerity  in 
fricDdship.  Mrs.  Danby  was  his  housekeeper,  and  had  lived 
with  him  many  years.  She  had  some  fearful  cancerous  malady 
which  obliged  ber  to  conceal  hei  lace,  which  did  not  add  to 
the  charms  of  his  domicile. 

'At  first  sight  Turner  gave  one  the  notion  of  a  mean- 
looking  little  man.  In  descending  a  hill  while  out  once  on  a 
sketching  ramble,  he  snapped  a  tendon  Achilles,  and  the  en- 
forced limping  about  tliereafter  with  a  stick  did  not  add  to  his 
appeaiaace ;  but  all  this  wore  off.  To  be  appreciated,  he 
required  to  be  known.  Though  not  polished,  he  was  not  vulgar. 
In  coumiim  with  many  men  of  genius,  he  had  not  a  good  flow  of 
words;  and,  when  heated  in  argument,  got  confused,  especially, 
I  am  told,  in  his  lectures  on  Perspective,  though  he  was  master 
of  his  subject  He  was  rather  taciturn  than  talkative.  His 
hair  was  dark  brown,  bordering  on  black ;  and  his  complexion 
sallow. 

'There  is  a  picture  of  a  windmill,  a  yellow  picture,  etched 
in  the  "  Liber  Studiorum  ;"  which  hung  in  Turner's  gallery  over 
the  "Bligh  Shore,"  and  was  purchased  by  one  of  the  executors. 
He  made  the  sketch  one  evening  returning  from  my  father's. 
It  was  "  Hanwell  Windmill,"  since  pulled  down,  near  the  site 
of  the  present  asylum.  It  is  a  most  charming  picture  ;  though 
highly  ideal,  one  of  the  most  realistic  representations  of  the 
spot.  How  modem  critics  can  prefer  "  Napoleon  Standing  on 
the  Shore  "  to  such  chaiming  productions  is  to  me  incompre- 
hensible. His  "  High  Street,  Oxford  "  is  a  well  known  sub- 
ject, and  jdispkys  his  architectural  knowledge.  This,  he  told 
my  fother,  he  drew  in  a  postchaise  in  High  Street,  I  think 
opposite  Uie  comer  print-shop. 

'  Turner  once  went  with  my  father  and  mother  to  see  the 
pictures  at  Ottetley  House,  collected  by  Mr.  Child.    There 
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was  a  splendid  Gabsborough  my  father  had  once  rescued  fitnn 
a  garret  Of  this  picture  Turner  nude,  memorlter,  a  small 
pencil  drawing  in  the  evening,  and  also  a  sketch  of  a  woman 
gathering  water-cresses  whom  they  had  seen  on  the  way,  on 
which  he  had  written,  "  Clucked  blue  apron"  "These,"  said 
my  mother,  when  he  had  finished  them, "  are  for  me."  "  If  you 
take  them,"  said  Turner,  "  I  must  do  two  more."  These  were 
sold  at  my  Cither's  sale.  However,  once  at  my  uncle's  he  made 
a  very  clever  water-colour  drawing,  which  they  have  now,  of 
two  of  my  cousins  playing  on  the  floor.  I  never  heard  of 
another  instance  of  his  giving  away  his  drawings. 

'He  once  said  to  my  mother,  who  was  looking  at  "The 
Building  of  Carthage,"  "That  picture  shall  be  my  winding- 
sheet  ; "  but  the  remark,  I  am  told,  was  often  repeated.  He 
also  said  at  the  same  time,  pointing  to  the  "  Fall  of  Carthage," 
"That  is  the  better  picture  of  the  two,  but  they  do  not  uoda- 
stand  it."  Shilling  to  another  subject,  I  rather  think  he  was 
much  smitten  by  a  sister  of  my  mother's.  Singutariy  enough, 
my  father  had  written  two  letters  of  proposal  for  rejected 
suitors,  and  Turner  wrote  to  my  father  a  mysterious  letter  when 
they  were  on  the  Eastern  coast.  It  is  of  about  the  date  1813. 
I  give  it  elsewhere.' 

Turner  at  this  time  was  thirty-eight ;  and  this  was  his  second 
disappointment  in  love.  Henceforth  the  devotion  of  his  soul 
was  directed  exclusively  to  the  idol  yame. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

TURNER   IN  WALES  AND  SCOTLAND. 

That  Turner  should  soon  set  his  face  towards  Wales  was  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  He  went  there  in  search  ot 
lake  and  mountain,  and  of  the  old  abbeys  and  castles  Heame 
had  drawn  so  well ;  and  the  result  of  these  sketching  rambles, 
undertaken  in  1793,  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  were 
incorporated  in  the  pictures  exhibited  by  him  in  the  succeeding 
>'ear— 'The  Devil's  Bridge,  Cardiganshire,' and  the  interior  01 
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Die  beautiful  Abbey  of  Tintem.  In  1795  he  exhibited  a  scene 
in  Derbyshire,  another  view  of  Tintem,  and  a  second  view  near 
the  Monach's  Bridge,  in  Cardiganshire.  A  second  or  third 
Welsh  trip  in  1796  results  in  a  study  of  'LUndafF  Cathedral;' 
and  next  year  we  find  him  painting  '  Ewenny  Priory,  in  Gla- 
-moigan shire.'  He  had  long  before  discovered  that  Heameaad 
Sandby  had  not  exhausted  the  picturesque  wealdi  of  Great 
Britain. 

As  British  and  Welsh  procHvities  had  led  him  to  Wales,  so 
Yorkshire  rambles  and  the  Ijkes  soon  lured  him  on  to  Scotland. 
tn  1797,  probably,  he  drew  his  favourite  study  of  *Norham 
Casde,  on  the  Tweed,'  to  which  he  attributed  so  much  subse- 
quent good  fortune ;  and  some  time  during  iSoi  it  must  have 
been  that  he  made  his  first  appearance  in  Scotland ;  for  in  iSoz 
he  exhibited  pictures  of  the  '  Falls  <^  the  Clyde '  (afterwards 
used  in  the  '  Liber '),  '  Kilchum  Castle,  with  the  Cruchan-Ben 
Mountains,'  and  'Edinbui^h  from  Leith  and  Ben  Lomond.* 
But  his  two  great  visits,  severally  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
iUustrating  Sir  Walter  Scott's  works,  were  in  1818  and  tS3[; 
the  first  being  the  year  of  his  Waterloo  picture,  and  the  second 
that  of  the  exhibition  of '  Caligula's  Palace  and  Bridge.' 

Lockhart,  in  his  delightful  Life  of  Sir  Walter,  describei 
fail  father-in-law  as  busy  in  181S  collecting  and  revisng 
for  publication  his  'Topographical  and  Historical  Essays,' 
whtdi  had  originally  appeared  in  the  successive  numbers  of 
that  splendidly  illustrated  work  entitled  '  Provincial  Antiquides 
oTScottand.'  He  did  this  partly  to  gratify  his  own  love  of  the 
subject  and  partly  because,  well  or  ill,  he  must  be  doing  some- 
thing. He  even  generously  declined  all  pecuniary  recompense 
fat  his  labour  of  love  ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  success  of  the 
work  was  secure,  he  accepted  from  the  propiietorsome  beantifiil 
drawings  by  Turner,  Thomson  of  Edinburgh,  and  other  aidsta, 
which  had  been  prepared  to  accompany  the  rest ;  and  these 
were  hung  in  the  little  breakfest-room  at  Abbotsford,  the  same 
which  had  been  constructed  for  his  own  den. 

In  1818,  when  Turner  first  visited  Edinburgh  to  itake 
drawings  for  the  '  Provincial  Antiquides,'  for  which  Scott  wrote 
the  letterpress,  tliat  emperor  of  novelists  was  in  his  pripie. 


t9>  THE  DREAM-CASTLE. 

The  wOnderiul  novels  were  th«o  bringing  in  to,ooo/.  s  yeaCi 
Kghteen  hundred  and  eighteen  vas  the  year  in  which  the 
'Heart  of  Midlothian'  appeared,  and  tliat  in  which  he  b^aa 
the  '  Bride  of  Lanunermoor,'  two  of  his  most  tender  and  noble 
works ;  and  it  was  the  very  year  in  which  Lockhait  describes 
meeting  Home  Dmmmond  in  Scott's  study  in  Castle  Street,  a 
Bmalt  room  behind  the  dining- parlour. 

In  this  house  it  was  that  Kirkpatriclc  Sharpc,  the  Skenes, 
Terry,  Constable,  and  the  Ballantynes — all  Scott's  ctonies— met 
to  barter  wit  and  anecdote  over  whiskey  toddy  and  good  daiet 
The  one  window  of  this  den  looked  out  on  a  small  patch  of  turf; 
and  the  floor  was  strewn  with  folios  and  octavos  (Comines  for 
'  Qucntin  Durward '  and  Pepys  for  '  Peveril '),  while  Scott  tat 
at  a  desk  with  drawers,  the  top  of  which  was  covered  with 
sessions  papers,  letters,  proofs,  red  tape,  and  green  tin-boxes. 
Maida  sat  watching  his  master  \  on  the  book-ladder  perched  a 
large  favourite  cat ;  and  the  walls  were  adorned  with  Highland 
targets  and  dirks  that  encircled  a  portrait  of  Claverhouse. 

This  was  the  year  in  which,  attended  by  his  sarcastic  and 
haughty  son-in-law,  whose  pride  vanished  in  Scott's  presence 
alone,  the  Wizard  of  the  North  (still  hoarding  his  secret  with 
proud  humour)  visited  with  him  Holyrood,  the  Grassmarket, 
the  Cowgate,  and  Canongate — scenes  that  he  has  invested  with 
a  magic  light,  a  light  that  can  never  fade.  It  was  also  the  year 
in  which,  in  Lockhart's  company,  we  find  Scott  consulting  with 
Tom  Purdie  about  laying  down  the  bowling-alley  at  Abbotsibrd^ 
which  was  rising  &st  like  a  dream-castle,  or  ascending  the 
tunets  to  muse  over  the  distant  Eildons,  and  to  see  Melrose 
gleam  like  alabaster  in  the  twilight. 

'Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk/  published  abont  1818, 
contains  several  eulogies  of  Tumer.  We  read  thernn  :  '  For 
the  first  time  is  Scotland  now  possessed  of  admirable  landscape 
painters,  as  well  as  of  historical  painters.  With  regard  to  land- 
acape  painting,  it  is  very  tme  that  she  has  not  yet  equalled  the 
present  glories  of  the  sister  kingdom ;  but  then  the  worid  has 
-only  one  Turner,  and  Scotland  comes  &r  nearer  to  the  country 
Tfaich  has  had  the  honour  of  producing  that  great  genius  than 
any  other  country  in  Europe.'  ■ 

■  V<d.  iii.  p.  aSft 
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Then  followE  a  long  critique  on  Mr.  WilliamB,  and  the  writer 
[ooceeds — 

'But  there  is  no  want  of  admirable  artists  in  the  same 

department  of  this  city. There  is  Mr.  Thomson,  the 

dergyman  of  Dnddingston,  a  village  in  the  immediate  nei^^- 
bouihood  of  Edinburgh,  whose  woils,  in  masterly  ease  and 
toeadth  of  effect,  seem  to  me  to  approach  nearer  to  the  master- 
pieces of  Turner  than  those  of  any  other  artist  with  whom  I  am 
.acqu^nted,  and  who,  you  will  be  happy  to  observe,  is  engaged 
along  with  that  prince  of  artists  in  Mr.  Scott's  great  work  of  the 
"Provincial  Antiquities  of  Scotland."' 

This  shows  in  what  high  estimation  the  Scotch  people  held 
Thomson  at  that  time. 

Turner  is  mentioned  again  with  »ncere  appreciation  : — 

'  When  I  passed  by  this  fine  ruin  (Borthwick  Castle  and 
Keep),  the  air  was  calm,  the  sky  was  unclouded,  and  the  shadow 
of  the  square  masonry  pile  ky  in  all  its  dear  breadth  upon  the 
blue  stream  below  ;  but  7um^  has  caught  or  created  a  perhaps 
itiU  more  poetical  accompaniment  You  may  see  it  to  at  least 
as  much  advantage  as  I  did  in  his  magnificent  delineation,' 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  of  this  or  of  the  second  visit 
that  Scott  wrote  that  he  should  have  Ulced  Thomson,  but  as  they 
.-bad  engaged  Turner,  and  as  he  was  all  the  fashion,  he  supposed 
he  roust  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement 

In  the  autumn  of  1831  Turner  was  employed  by  Mr.  Cadell 
■to  make  a  collection  of  twenty-four  itches  for  a  new  edition 
of  Scotf  B  poems,  with  the  condition  that  the  publisher  was  to 
rretata  the  drawings.  He  had  not  seen  the  Trosachs  or  Loch 
Katrine  till  this  year ;  but,  aflervisiting  the  scenes  immortalised 
1^  Scott,  he  expressed  his  increased  admiration  of  the 
fidcKty  of  his  descriptions.  Coiriskin,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  he 
tised  to  say,  was  the  grandest  scene  he  had  ever  beheld  ;  and 
.it  was  at  Corriskin  that  he  all  but  perished  while  dambeiing 
about  the  crags. 

On  the  passage  endingwith  the  line  'the  bleakest  mountain* 
ode,'  in  the  '  Lord  of  the  Isles,'  the  following  note  occurs  :— 

'The  "Quarterly"  reviewer  says.  This  picture  of  barren 
desolation  is  admirably  touched ;  and,  if  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
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Turner  be  woith  anything,  no  words  could  have  giren  t  tmer 
picture  of  this,  one  of  the  wildest  of  Nature's  landscapes.  Mr. 
Turner  adds,  however,  that  he  dissents  in  one  particular — bat 
ftr  me  or  two  tufis  of  grass  be  must  have  broken  bis  neck, 
having  slipped  when  trying  to  attain  the  best  position  for  taking 
the  view  which  embellishes  this  volume.' 

When  Turner  went  to  Scotland  the  second  time,  Lockhart 
writts  of  his  visit — 

'  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  Royal  Academician  Thnurwas 
at  Abbotsford  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Adolphus's  last  visit ;  but 
several  little  excursions  were  made  in  the  company  of  this  great 
artist,  who  had  come  to  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  making 
drawings  to  illustrate  the  scenery  of  Sir  WiUter's  poems.  On 
several  such  occasions  I  was  of  the  party,  and  one  daydeserves 
especblly  to  be  remembered.  Sir  Walter  took  Turner  that 
morning,  with  his  friend  Skene  and  myself,  to  Snudlholm 
Crags ;  and  it  was  white  lounging  about  them,  while  the  painter 
did  his  sketch,  that  he  told  Mr.  Skene  legends  of  the  place. 
He  then  carried  us  to  Dryburgh,  but  excused  himself  from 
attending  Mr.  Turner  into  the  enclosure.  Mr,  Skene  and  I 
perceived  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  leave  him  alone,  and 
we  both  accompanied  Turner. 

'  Lastly,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  Bemcrside.  For  that 
ancient  residence  of  the  most  ancient  &mily  [the  Haigs]  now 
aubsisting  on  Tweedside  he  was  resolved  there  must  be  a  fit 
memorial  by  this  graceful  hand.  The  good  laird  and  lady 
were  of  course  flattered  with  this  respect ;  and,  after  walking 
about  a  little  while  among  the  huge  old  trees  that  sutfouoded 
the  tower,  the  artist  made  his  sketch.' 

The  sketch  of  this  picturesque  Peel,  and  its  'brotheihood 
of  venerable  trees,'  is  probably  ^miliar  to  most  of  my  readers. 

With  true  Scotch  clannishness.  Sir  Walter  (as  we  have  seen) 
had,  before  Turner's  arrival,  expressed  his  preference  for  his 
countryman  Thomson  ;  but  he  yielded  at  last  with  a  good  grace 
to  having  the  man  who  was  the  fashion.  Sir  Walter  was  a  great 
novelist  and  a  great  poet ;  but  he  knew  nolhiog  of  Art,  or  he 
would  have  at  once  realised  the  importance  of  securing  onfi  who 
\vas  likely  to  prove  so  great  an  ally.    In  Scott's  deltghthil  com- 
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ptmy  Turner  went  to  Kvend  of  the  scenes  aroimd  Edinburgh 
that  he  had  selected  for  bis  illustratioDs.  Foremost  amongst 
these  was  the  scene  of  his  fine  ballad  the  '  Eve  of  SL  John/  a 
spot  specially  dear  to  the  poet-novelist  It  was  here  he  had 
been  sent,  the  poor  lame  son  of  the  Edinburgh  lawyer,  for 
health ;  and  here,  on  the  turf  under  the  ruins,  he  bad  played 
among  the  sheep  and  listened  to  the  cow-bailie's  l^ends. 
From  this  spot  there  is  a  view  of  nearly  half  the  region  inunor- 
talised  in  his  novels  and  poems.  Every  field  you  see  has  been 
a  field  of  battle,  and  every  rivulet  has  been  immortalised  in 
•ong. 

The  lady  looked  in  mournful  mood. 
Looked  over  hill  and  vale, 

O'er  Mertoun's  wood,  and  Tweed's  fair  flood. 
And  all  down  Teviotdale. 

The  panorama  here,  as  Lockhart  says,  is  beautiful.  Dry- 
burgh  and  its  yew  trees  are  at  your  feet ;  opposite  rise  the 
purple  peaks  of  the  Eildons,  where  Thomas  the  Rhymer  met 
the  Queen  of  the  Fairies.  Yonder  are  Ercildoun,  and  the 
black  wilderness  of  Lammermoor.  Eastward  the  desolate 
grandeur  of  Hume  Castle  breaks  the  horizon ;  and  as  the  eye 
travels  on  to  the  blue  range  of  Cheviot,  a  few  miles  westward, 
Mehose  rises  like  a  tall  rock,  clasping  the  windings  of  the 
Tweed  j  While  in  the  distance  arc  Gala,  Ettrick,  and  Yarrow. 

In  the  epistle  to  Erskine,  Scott  has  sketched  Smailhohn 
with  an  intense  and  loving  tmlh.  He  shows  us  the  naked 
difls  with  occasional  velvet  tufts  of  green ;  the  broken  arches, 
overgrown  with  wall-flowers  and  honeysuckle ;  and  the  rusty 
window-bars  through  which  he  fancied  so  often  that  he  saw 
grim,  scarred  faces  peering.  In  thb  fium-house,  overhuig  by 
the  crag  on  which  the  ruined  tower  stands,  Scott  felt  the  first 
consciousness  of  existence ;  and  he  told  the  painter  that  '  the 
habit  of  lying  here  on  the  turf  among  the  sheep  and  Iambs, 
when  a  lame  infont,  had  given  his  mind  a  peculiar  tenderness 
for  those  animals,  which  it  had  ever  since  retained.'  This  was 
in  the  autumn  of  1830,  when  Scott  must  have  been  in  one  trf" 
his  saddest  and  most  reflective  moods,  for  the  turbulent  state 
of  the  people  agitated  him,  and  his  health,  too,  was  fiiiliag. 
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1831  was  the  ^ear  in  which  he  was  pelted  by  the  Selkirk 
dectors;  in  which  he  broke  down  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy  over 
'Count  Robert  of  Paris;'  and  in  which  eventually,  both  mind 
and  body  worn  out  by  his  desperate  efToits  to  pay  his  debts, 
he  went  abroad,  to  be  brought  home,  alas  I  only  to  hear  the 
dear  Tweed  murrouT  once  more  to  him,  and  then  to  die. 
Turner  caught  all  the  mournful  poetry  of  the  old  poet's 
reveries.  In  how  many  of  the  scenes  does  he  give  us  the 
moonlight  rising  and  the  cows  pacing  homeward ! 

He  ransacked  the  Borders  of  Scotland  with  a  design  very 
different  from  that  of  Sir  Walter,  whose  poems  and  historical 
narratives  he  was  illustrating.  Scott,  charged  to  overflowing 
with  old  romance,  had  galloped  through  the  Border  country  in 
search  of  ballads  and  legends,  caring  liide  for  any  place  if  it 
had  not  been  hallowed  by  tradition.  He  had  ransacked  Scot- 
land with  the  patience  of  an  antiquary  and  the  fervour  of  a 
poet  But  Turner  knew  little  of  Scotch  history,  and  cared, 
I  should  imagine,  less.  What  were  the  Elliots  and  Johnstones 
to  him  but  cattle-stealers  of  three  hundred  years  ago?  What 
he  wanted  was  to  paint  beautiful  dreams  of  quiet  lakes,  and  of 
calm  old  castles  mouldering  majestically  away  to  the  dust  from 
which  they  sprang ;  and  so  he  could  do  that,  and  carry  off  a 
good  bagful  of  guineas  to  boot,  he  cared  not  for  the  Douglas 
of  the  Bleeding  Heart,  nor  for  Bruce  of  Bannockbum  himself. 
I  do  not  say  (^  from  it)  that  Turner  had  not  read  Scott's 
poems.  No  doubt  he  had,  and  enjoyed  heartily  the  vigour 
and  truth  of  their  medievalism  \  but  still  his  works  betray  no 
especial  appreciation  of  the  poeL  They  are  distinct  creations, 
with  a  tender  and  exquisite  beauty  of  their  own;  showing  us 
the  scenes,  not  as  they  were,  but  as  they  are — contrasting  the 
feudal  and  the  past  as  much  as  possible,  and  as  sadly  as 
possible,  with  the  present  Take,  as  an  example, '  Unroofed 
Jedburgh  Abbey,'  with  the  bare-legged  hizzies  washing 
clothes;  and  'Smailholm  Tower,'  with  the  kye  comii^home 
to  the  byre  at  moonrise.  One  thing  Turner  will  always  show 
lif  in  a  ruined  castle,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  far 
receding  and  contrasting  age.  At  Lochmaben  Castle  he  gives 
us  boatmen  dra^ii^  io  their  boats ;  and  at  CaerUverock, 
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nhere  Kirkpalrick  was  murdered  by  his  guest,  the  artist,  un- 
interested in  a  crime  man]'  hundred  years  forgotten,  is  intent 
<m  the  rel^ective  dazzle  of  the  moon,  the  net  circling  in  the  lake, 
die  iheep  Socking  home,  or  the  plaided  man  and  his  noisy,  faith- 
ful collie.  Bemerside,  where  the  Haigs  are  and  will  be  for  aye, 
he  quite  disregards,  to  pay  a  compliment  to  Scott  as  'Thomas 
the  Rhymer,'  and  to  introduce  Sir  Walter  and  the  old  laird. 

Very  often  he  evidently  dislikes  his  subjects,  as  in  his 
drawings  of  '  Ashestiel,'  where  Scott  wrote  '  Marmion.'  The 
cottage  is  a  mere  rude  square  box ;  but  Turner  takes  refuge  in 
the  hills  above,  where  he  can  escape  to  the  distance.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  as  in  Carlisle,  where  from  the  wooded  scaur 
be  sees  the  town  fair  and  bonny,  he  is  reasonably  contented  ; 
SO  he  clothes  it  in  sunshine,  or  throws  up  a  rainbow,  and  is 
happy  with  the  beauty  before  him,  though  it  maynot  be  quite 
the  beauty  he  is  then  specially  in  the  mood  for.  He  is  con- 
tented in  his  way  with  Newark  Castle,  where  the  minstrel  sang 
his  last  lay  to  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch.  He  is  more  than 
usually  pleased  with  Johnny  Armstrong's  tower,  seen  from  the 
bridge  the  Carlisle  coach  traversed,  as  it  stands  bold  and 
unroofed  on  the  bare  hill ;  and  at  Kelso  he  contrasts  pig- 
t^led  men  with  the  staring  white  Grecian  bridge  to  which  he 
gives  quite  a  dignity.  But  these  are  not  his  moments  of 
supreme  genius.  No ;  he  always  soars  highest  (as  all  men  do, 
genius  or  no  genius)  when  he  loves  his  work,  when  he  can 
convey  a  sense  of  infinity,  carrying  the  eye  up  to  the  farthest 
range  of  a  telescope. 

Turner's  greatest  triumph  was  when  he  depicted  the  intense 
irildness  and  savage  desolation  of  the  Hermitage  Castle,  where 
Tricked  Lord  Soulis  suffered.  The  mountains  there  are  terrible ; 
thewilful  torrent  in  the  foreground  is  passionately  reckless;  even 
the  tone  of  colour  is  lurid  and  sad.  It  might  be  a  glen  in  the 
'Inferno'  for  all  the  happiness  Turner  has  thrown  over  air,  earth, 
and  water,  l^ie  sadness  is  the  sadness  of  the  old  ballad  :— 
He  looked  over  fell ;  he  looked  over  flat  ; 

But  nothing  he  wished  he  saw. 
Save  the  pyot  on  a  turret  that  sat. 
Beside  a  corby  craw. 
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'  Glencoe '  and  '  Killicrankie '  are  both  6ne ;  but  diey  ate 
as  nothing,  though  stem  and  bold  enough,  to  the  'Edinbuigh' 
in  '  Maimion,'  and  the  '  Loch  Comskin'  in  the  '  Lord  of  the 
Isles.'  The  fiist  is  full  of  ambition  and  enjoyment  To  ^ve 
importance  to  the  drawing,  he  has  represented  himself  helping 
Scott  up  Arthur's  Seat  He  has  followed  the  poet,  too,  with 
delight  in  giving  us  the  strong  spine  of  the  Pentlands,  and  iar 
beyond  the  castle  the  Ochil  Mountains,  the  shore  of  Fife,  the 
Frith,  Preston  Bay,  and  Berwick  Law.  The  amethyst  and 
emerald  of  the  poet's  distance  are  sho«-n  by  the  artist ;  and  so 
are  the  lesser  beauties  of  those  heroic  and  passionate  lines : — ■ 

Such  dusky  grandeur  clothed  the  height 
Where  the  huge  castle  holds  its  state, 

And  all  the  Steep  slope  down. 
Whose  ridgy  back  heaves  to  the  sky, 
Piled  deep  and  massy,  close  and  high. 

Mine  own  romantic  town  I 

Loch  Achray,  with  its  sheet  of  living  gold,  its  empurpled 
islands  and  grand  sentinel  mountains,  is  not  unvrorthily  de- 
picted ;  neither  is  Dryburgh,  with  its  vassal  wood  of  trees,  and 
the  great  silver  loop-chain  of  the  Tweed ;  nor  Staffa,  with 
the  moon  shining  through  the  wave- wasted  arch  of  basalt ;  but 
perhaps  the  ehef-daiuvre  is  that  tremendous  scene  '  Loch  Cor- 
tiskin,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  :  '— 

For  rarely  human  eye  has  known 

A  scene  so  stem  as  that  dread  lake. 

With  its  dark  ledge  of  barren  stone. 

Seems  that  primeval  earthquake's  sway 

Hath  rent  a  strange  and  shattered  way 

Through  the  rude  bosom  of  the  hill : 

And  that  each  naked  precipice. 

Sable  ravine  and  dark  abyss, 

Tells  of  the  outrage  stilL 

The  wildest  glen  but  this  can  show 

Some  touch  of  Nature's  genial  glow. 

But  here  above,  around,  below. 

On  mountain  or  in  glen. 

Hot  trec^  nor  shrub,  nor  plant,  nor  flower. 
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Nor  aught  of  YCgetative  power, 

The  weary  eye  may  ken. 

For  all  is  rocks  at  random  thrown, 

Black  waves,  bare  crags,  and  banks  of  stoof^ 

As  if  were  here  denied 

The  summer  suo,  the  spring's  sweet  dew ; 

That  clothe  with  many  a  varied  hae 

The  bleakest  mountain-side. 

In  the  upheaved  waves  and  pinnacles  of  rock  Turner  revels, 
as  he  does  in  the  mist  that  rolls  up  the  receding  glen,  and 
daiteni  the  small  black  grave  of  the  Goblin's  Lake.  Tha 
dai^^  of  the  scene  is  hinted  bf  the  precarious  seat  in  which 
tiie  painter  sits,  while  his  guide  lies  down  and  waits.  'Bare 
OS  Chcapside,'  says  one  traveller;  'all  but  a  Gew  shrubs  of 
juniper.' 

Among  the  lesser  beauties  of  his  illustrations  to  Scott 
Aould  be  mentioned  'The  Junction  of  Greta  and  Tees,'  with 
tiie  coundess  billows  of  tiee-tops,  and  the  painter's  favourite 
subject  of '  Norfaam  Castle,  the  Lord  Warden's  Castle,'  so  beau- 
tifully lit  up  by  the  moon,  with  Us  cliffs,  nets,  mills,  and  other 
objects. 

The  Scotch  drawings,  both  for  the  Poems  and  the  'life  of 
Napoleon,'  which  arc  nearly  all  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Munio 
of  Hamilton  Place,  are  beautifully  executed.  They  are  small 
vignettes,  painted  in  water  coloun  (drawn  through  a  reducing- 
glais),  of  die  size  required  by  the  engraver ;  which  was  one  of 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  publisher.  The  most  beautiAil 
for  colour  that  I  have  seen  is  the  '  Inverness  Bridge.'  In  many 
of  them  the  figures  and  adjuncts  are  exceedLogly  careful  and 
expressive,  through  microscopically  small — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  mounted  &nner  and  the  reaper  in  the  '  Dumfennline ; '  the 
schoolboys  in  '  Ashestiel ;'  the  girl  and  the  dog  in  the  '  Dumr 
barton  Castle ; '  the  steamer  and  boats  in  the  *  Dunstafioage* 
(noUble  for  modon) ;  the  lovers  in  the  '  Craigmillar ; '  and 
Scot^s  open  book  and  stick  on  the  seat  in  the  'Rhymer's  Glen.* 
Nor  are  some  of  the  illustrations  to  Scott's  '  Life  oT  Napoleon' 
and  the  Fiendi '  Tales  of  my  Grandfather '  less  admirable. 

We  have  no  space  to  dilate  on  the  savage  grandeur  (tf  the 
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'  Chateau  d'Arc,'  or  the  cocked-hat  mea  who  repair  the  road 
outside  Rouen ;  but  we  must  rest  a  moni«it  at  Uie '  Simplon,' 
the  '  Fontainebleau,'  and  the  '  Bellerophon.' 

In  the  'Simplon '  he  has  succeeded  in  conveying  a.  sense  of 
the  wonder  and  danger  of  Napoleon's  mountain  road  by  means 
of  a  corner  rock  in  profile,  with  soldiers  entering  one  of  the 
galleries.  The  firs,  though  Email  as  weeds,  are  beautifully 
painted.  In  the  two  other  scenes  he  has  given  us  wonderful 
figures — small  as  pins'  heads,  but  expressing  everything.  In 
neither  is  the  figure  of  Napoleon  larger  or  thicker  than  a  gnat's 
body;  yet  it  is  seen  directly,  and  tella  a  complete  story.  The 
sentiment,  too,  of  the  'Fontainebleau,'  though  produced  as  usual 
by  an  unjustifiable  exaggeration  of  the  height  of  the  building, 
it  truly  poetical ;  so  ghastly  and  fading  does  the  vast  pile  of 
palace  seem  by  tiie  light  of  a  sullen  moon. 

The  figures  in  the  '  Murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien '  are  espe- 
cially admirable  ;  and  so  is  the  Napoleon  in  the  sketch  of  his 
early  lodgings  in  the  Quai  de  ContL  But  in  these  foreign  works 
Turner  is  unequal  Nothing  can  be  worse,  for  insbince,  than 
tiie  figures  in  the  foreground  of  the  '  Verona,'  or  the  archi- 
tectural ornaments  in  the  '  Venice.'  The  '  Jerusalem '  is  very 
un(»iental,  and  '  Mayence '  very  shaky  about  its  towers.  Then, 
again,  he  is  otten  disappointing ;  the  drawing  of  Shakespeare's 
tomb  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  Dryden's  monument,  and  neither 
'Waterloo'  nor  'Hougoumont'  is  very  grandly  treated.  The 
'  Malmaison '  is  crowded  with  incomprehensible  figures.  The 
'  Milan  Cathedral '  is  not  far  enough  OIT;  *P^-la-Chaisc'  is 
confused  and  uncomfortable  ;  and  the  'Brussels'  is  taken  from 
a  bad  point  of  view.  All  these  £iults  are  forgotten,  howevn-, 
when  you  look  at '  Briena '  or  '  Piacenza.'  The  latter  especially 
is  remarkable  for  its  headlong  scouring  flight  of  despairing  men 
and  tired  horses. 

Turner  and  Thomson  of  Duddingtton,  whom  he  met  at 
Edinburgh,  belonged  to  the  same  set  of  artists  and  painters, 
fcnd  used  to  go  out  sketching  and  painting  together.  At  the 
meetings  of  the  clique  Turner  would  constantly  battle  with 
them  upon  the  subject  of  light,  trying  to  gain  from  Brewster 
and  other  Mn>«r  infomiation-tiMlPton ;  and  it  is  tuppeecd  that 
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tbediviunoDS  contiibuted  to  iona  a  theory  which  enabled  him 
to  create  the  varied  effects  he  has  displayed  in  his  works.  To 
sncH  a  height,  indeed,  did  he  cany  the  verbal  contests  that  the 
Mri>ject,  it  ii  said,  finally  vas  prohibited ;  and  he  then  became 
sx>re  earnest  to  discover  what  combination  of  colour  would 
pfDduce  light.> 

Turner  coice  called  upon  Thomson,  by  appointment  pro- 
bably, for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  the  painter-parson's 
work&  Thomson,  of  course,  vras  delighted  to  receive  the  great 
landscape  painter,  and  naturally  expected  his  own  pictures 
would  receive  some  notice  and  even  praise ;  but,  after  Turner 
bad  taken  a  survey,  the  only  remark  he  made  was,  *  You  beat 
me  in  frames.'  Some  of  Thomson's  admirers  had  gone  so  ixc 
as  to  say  that  at  times  he  was  equal  to  Turner.  This  Turner 
may  have  heard,  and  felt  piqued  at  the  fulsome  flattery.  Thom- 
son, it  is  easy  to  understand,  was  sadly  mortified  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

Many  years  ago,  when  he  was  making  sketches  for  the 
'Provincial  Antiquities,' in  the  company  of  Cadell,  the  Edin- 
burgh bookseller,  as  they  passed  Norham,  Turner  took  off  his 
hat  and  made  a  low  bow  to  the  ruins.  Obsening  this  strange 
act  of  homage,  Cadell  exclaimed, '  What  the  Devil  are  you  about 
now?'  'Oh,*was  the  reply,  'I  made  a  drawing  orpainting 
of  Norham  several  years  since.  It  took  ;  and  from  that  day  to 
this  I  have  had  as  much  to  do  as  my  hands  could  execute.' 
Many  of  the  sketches  he  made  on  this  trip  he  opened  with  the 
fweground ;  and  he  of^en  sent  some  of  the  party  forward  to  see 
if  there  was  any  rock,  or  other  object,  which  from  his  position 
could  not  be  seen ;  all  being  duly  noted  down.  After  they 
were  engraved,  tlie  drawings  made  for  Scott's  works  were  sold 

■  Hw  tfi»7  commtuuntcd  by  Mr.  Birch  ii  eeorect  in  the  main ;  bnl  Sir 
Dnrid  Brewster  hinuelf  could  not  have  been  aniMig  Ibe  smmm  with  whom 
Taner  diicimed  optici,  for,  on  \iea,%  ^>plied  to,  Sir  David  *kj%  :  'The 
onlj  time  I  cret  uw  Tiiroer  wu  at  a  dionei  given  to  Loid  Grey,  at 
Edinbnish,  in  1S34  [T],  when  I  sat  between  Turacr  and  Sir  Charles  Bell. 
On  that  occasion  he  uhibited  non*  oF  bis  peculiarities.*  la  a  later  chapter, 
trcatingof'TarDcr's  interest  In  photographf,  I  bHng  forward  many  instance*. 
l».poJBI  of  hit  intenat  desire  to  awkntand  the  law  af  colonn. 
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bjr  Cadell  for  %ool.  They  were  neuly  &11  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Munro  of  Hamilton  Place. 

Most  pTobaUy  his  earliest  Scotch  tour  produced  the  *  Nor- 
ham Castle'  ('Summer's  Mom')  which  was  exhibited  at  die 
Royal  Academy  in  1798,  and  used  again  in  the  'Liber'  in 
1816.  It  also  served  as  an  illustration  to'Mannion.'  In 
several  drawings  <^  it  by  him,  which  have  come  under  my 
inspection,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  generally  sets  the  castle  as 
a  dark  mass  against  the  rising  sun,  with  catUe  and  boats  in  die 
foreground. 

Turner  always  cherished  a  kind  remembrance  of  Scotland. 
Upon  Mr.  Munro's  periodic  return  from  Edinbui^  it  was  his 
wont  to  enqoine  how  they  got  on  at  '  Modem  Aythens,'  and 
whether  <  Thomson  and  that  set  bad  discovered  Titian's  secret 
yet' 
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TITRNEk'S   hour  TOtJRS. 

Thsre  are  few  places  in  England  where  I  do  not  seem  to  see 
Tumer.  I  find  bim  on  the  Derbyshire  hills,  and  among  the  ruinr 
tS.  Yorkshire  abbeys.  I  meet  his  ghost  on  the  banks  of  the 
Whaife,  and  on  the  sea-shore  at  Dover.  I  come  across  him  in 
the  green  hop-fietds  of  Kent,  and  in  the  maishesof  the  Thames. 
I  see  his  short,  stalwart  spirit  pacing  about  the  Scotch  moors, 
and  around  the  pebbly  margins  of  Scotch  lakes.  I  never  go  on 
the  Thames,  and  look  at  St  Patd's,  but  bis  boat  goes  l^  me  in 
the  direction  of  dear  old  Chelsea.  In  Wales,  at  Oxford,  m 
Sussex,  in  Wiltshire,  I  still  cannot  disengage  myself  from  his 
apparition.  He  haunts  Fonthill,  Petworth,  and  Tablcy ;  he 
emerges  at  every  old  casUe  and  abbey  in  Eo^and ;  he  has 
been  on  every  river,  and  in  every  connty. 

A  careful  study  of  the  catalogue  of  pictures  exhibited  t^  him 
at  the  R(^  Ac^emy  yields  the  following  results  as  to  the 
dates  of  some  of  his  home  and  foreign  tours ; — 

In  1789  he  was  painting  with  Giitin  on  the  lluines; 
in   1790   he   was   at   EUham   and    Uxbridge ;  in   1791  at 
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MahnesbtnT ;  in  1791  at  Bristol  and  in  Wale* ;  in  i79a-3'4-5 
ia  Walei,  Worcestershire,  Staiforddure,  Essex,  and  on  the  sea- 
coast  ;  in  X797  in  Yorkshire,  at  the  Lakes,  on  the  Border,  and  in 
Scotland  ;  in  1798  probably  again  in  Wales,  where  he  got  ma- 
terials for  his  diploma  picture;  in  1799  in  Wiltshire ;  and  in  1801 
in  Scotland.  His  first  Continental  tour  to  France  and  Switzer- 
land  was  undertaken  in  i8oa.  In  1809  he  was  painting  at 
Petworth ;  in  iSia  in  Devonshire ;  in  i8r8  in  Scotland ;  in 
1S19  on  the  Rhine  ;  in  iSiS  in  Italy  ;  in  1833  in  Fiance ;  in 
1838  in  Switzerland  ;  and  in  1843  in  Switzerland. 

When  on  the  Noithumberiand  hills,  making  those  beautUul 
'diawti^  of  the  Chain  Bridge  and  the  High  Force,  be  one 
evening  got  ten  miles  out  of  the  way,  and  was  all  but  benighted. ' 
In  his  drawing  he  has  introduced  a  solitary  grouse-shooter,  and 
in  die  Jbiegiound,  not  lar  from  himself,  some  timid  birds  cower- 
ing under  the  heather. 

An  intimate  friend,  while  travelling  in  the  Jura,  says  Mr. 
liOvell  Reeve,  came  to  an  inn  where  Turner  had  only  just 
before  entered  his  name  in  the  visiting-book.  Anxious  to  be 
mre  crf'his  identity,  and  to  be  in  pursuit  of  him,  he  enquired  oC 
hti  host  what  sort  of  a  man  his  visitor  was.  *  A  rough,  clumsy 
man,'  was  the  reply ;  '  and  you  may  know  him  by  bis  always 
having  a  pencil  in  his  hand.' 

He  was  in  Keswick  many  years  ago ;  and  a  guide  used  to 
point  out  a  small  but  beautiful  watei&ll  in  the  great  wood, 
irfaere  he  spent  many  days  sketching  one  bit  of  rock.  Turner's 
materials  were  not  worth  half  a  crown,  he  adds,  though  he  was 
not  shabby  '^  stU* 

He  visited  Wiltshire  in  1800,  when  he  was  thirty-two.  The 
date  may  be  determined  by  the  aid  of  one'  of  five  sketches  of 
Foothill  Abbey  he  made  that  year  foi  Beckford,  which  I  have 
carefully  examined.  The  abbey  was  ^en  in  course  of  erectitm 
for  that  great  voluptuary  and  millionaire.  Theyseverallywere— 
aa  afternoon  effect ;  morning  ;  south  view,  evening ;  east  view, 
noon ;  and  north-east  view,  sunset  Of  these  Mr.  Alhintt  has 
two,  vbA  two  others  are  the  property  of  Mr,  A.  Morrison  aod 
his  brother.     They  are  laige,  ambitious  drawings,  of  a  mellow, 

'  Now  in  poHcuioii  of  Mr.  Homson,  of  FonthiU-Kshop,  Witbhuet 
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subdued  tone,  aad  renuilcable  for  a  ntber  dareless  brttdtb. 
The  foliage  of  the  ash  trees  in  the  foreground  is  not  at  «U  made 
out,  but  is  washed  in  in  low-toned  flat  tints,  with  hudly  any  de- 
tails ;  and  here  and  there  it  is  touched  with  white.  The  kt-y  b 
not  veiy  good ;  the  clouds  are  hard  in  the  edges,  and  radier 
stiff  in  sh^pe.  As  ig  too  common  with  him,  little  attention  is 
devoted  to  fideli^,  cottages  and  water  being  intioduoed  where 
cottages  and  water  do  not  exist ;  and  there  are  rough  prints  of 
figures,  subsequently  oblitemted,  and  some  half-shaped  out 
animals— Kleer,  I  think.  The  sicy  is  serene ;  but  the  great  aim 
of  the  artist  seems  to  have  been  to  shed  a  fiood  of  white  light 
on  the  tower,  which  stands  lilce  a  beacon  on  (he  crest  <^  the 
wooded  bill  The  fir  trees,  that  stretch  in  ranks  up  the  sides 
of  this  slope,  are  but  rudely  indicated  by  small,  shapeless  dashes 
of  green.  The  fir  Turner  could  seldom  manage,  and  probably 
he  disliked  it 

Mr.  Moinson  also  possesses  a  small  water-colour  sketch, 
somewhat  opaque,  made  on  the  spot  Taken  from  the  quarry 
whence  the  stone  for  the  abbey  was  hewn,  it  ia  true  in  its 
details.  A  well-known  picture  dealer,  now  living,  remembers 
being  down  at  Fonthill,  during  Turner's  stay  with  Beckfordi 
when  the  three  had  luncheon  t<^dier  io  a  tent  pitched  near 
the  spot  selected  by  the  artist. 

In  the  first  picture  the  tone  is  very  subdued,  nearly  all  of  a 
reddish-yellowish  brown,  or  greenish  blue ;  the  lighter  parts  of 
the  sky  are  rather  pale,  and  the  atmospheric  effect  of  dis- 
tance on  the  hill  is  expressed  by  a  vague  sofhiesB  and  abseoce 
of  outline.  The  manner  is  a  strong  imitation  of  Girtm\  even 
to  the  dots  of  dark  colour  on  the  trees  and  foliage. 

Mr.  Cyrus  Redding,  who  met  Turner  in  iSia  on  one  of  his 
,  Uev<Hishire  tours,  remembers  that  his  sketches  were  not  larger 
than  sheets  of  letter-paper.  From  his  autobiography,  which 
contains  most  characterisdc  traits  of  Turner  in  bis  borne  touis, 
\  submit  some  passages,  written  in  so  heai^,  amiable,  and 
gossiping  a  siyl^  and  withal  so  Aill  of  interest,  that  it  would  be 
<)uite  unfair  to  the  writer  to  pai^ihrase  them.  I  thaei<»e  quote 
them  ia  full.  They  reveal  Turner  as  a  vigoxiua  pedestrian. 
Joyously  roUj,hing  it  at  a  homely  Devonshire  inn,  and  as  much 
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at  lus  ease  there  as  amid  the  princely  sptcndoar  of  an  English 
nofalonan's  house  ;  frank  and  meny  at  the  picnic  as  the  hos- 
pitable giver  of  the  feast ;  and  stealing  from  his  friends  to  climb 
a,  cliff  and  take  eager  notes  of  a  stormy  evening  sea.  We  see 
him,  too,  that  brilliant  dewy  morning,  sketching  the  bridge  that 
he  afleiwards  idealised  and  lighted  np  with  an  Italian  sky  in 
one  of  his  noblest  pictures. 

'Turner,  the  landscape  painter,'  says  Mr.  Redding, ' had 
arrived  in  the  West  on  a  professional  tour.  Among  those  who 
entertained  him  with  admiring  hospitality  was  Mr.  John  Collier, 
whom  I  have  mentioned  among  my  own  most  respected  friends, 
and  as  having  preceded  Turner  to  the  grave. 

'  The  unprepossessing  exterior,  the  reserve,  the  austerity  of 
language,  existed  in  Turner  in  combination  with  a  powerful, 
intelligent,  reflective  mind,  ever  coiled  up  within  itself ;  he  had 
a  facidty  of  vision  that  seemed  to  penetrate  the  sources  of 
natuial  effect,  however  various  in  aspect,  and  to  store  them  in 
nemoiy  with  wonderfiit  felicity.  His  glance  commanded  in  an 
instant  all  that  was  novel  in  scenery,  and  a  few  outlines  on 
paper  recorded  it  imintelligibly  to  others.  He  placed  these 
pictorial  memoranda  upon  millboard,  not  larger  than  a  sheet  of 
letter-paper,  quite  a  confused  mass.  How  he  worked  ont  the 
details  from  such  sketches  seemed  to  me  wonderfiil.  His  views 
around  Plymouth,  in  the  engravings  from  his  jHctures,  were 
marvcUoasly  varied  in  effect,  as  well  as  bithful  representations.' 
His  first  sketches  showed  little  of  the  al^  picture  to  the  uih 
practised  eye  ;  pcriiaps  he  bore  much  away  ia  memory,  and 
these  were  only  a  kind  of  shorthand,  which  he  decq>hered  in 
hiistudia 

'  We  once  ran  along  the  coast  to  Borough,  or  Bur  Island,  in 
Bibnry  Bay.  There  was  to  be  the  wind-up  of  a  fishing  account 
there.  Our  excuse  was  to  eat  hot  lobsters,  fresh  60m  the  water 
to  dw  kettle.  The  sea  was  boisterous,  the  morning  unpropitious. 
Onr  boat  was  Dutch  built,  with  outriders  and  undecked  It 
bekmged  to  afine  old  weather-beaten  seaman,  a  Captain  Nicola. 
Tomer,  an  artist ;  a  half-Italian,  named  Demaria,  an  c^tcer  of 
the  army ;  Mr.  Collier,  a  mutual  Mend ;  and  myself,  with  a 
tailor,  composed  the  party.    The  lea  had  that  dir^,  puddled 
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appearance  which  often  precedes  a  haid  gale.  We  kept  towards 
Rame  Head  to  obtain  an  ofiing,  and  when  running  out  from 
ithe  land  the  sea  rose  higher,  until  off  Stokes  Point  it  became 
stonny.  We  mounted  the  ridges  btavclj.  The  sea  in  that  pan 
:of  the  Channel  loUs  in  grand  fiirrows  from  the  Adantic,  and  we 
had  run  about  a  dozen  miles.  The  artist  enjoyed  the  scene. 
He  sat  in  the  stem  sheets  intently  watdiing  the  sea,  and  not  at 
all  aSected  by  the  motion.  Two  of  our  number  were  sick. 
The  soldier,  in  a  deUcate  coat  of  scarlet,  white,  and  gold,  looked 
dismal  enough,  drenched  with  the  spray,  and  so  ill  that  at  last 
he  wanted  to  jump  overboard.  We  were  obliged  to  lay  him  on 
the  rusty  iron  ballast  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  keep  him 
down  with  B  spai  laid  across  him.  Demaxia  was  silent  in  his 
suffenng.  In  this  way  we  mjide  Bur  Island.  The  difficulty 
was  how  to  get  through  the  surf,  which  looked  unbroken.  At 
last  we  got  round  under  the  lee  of  the  island,  and  contrived  to 
get  on  shore.  All  this  time  Turner  was  lUenl,  watching  the 
tumultuous  scene.  The  little  island,  and  the  solitary  hut  it 
held,  the  bay  in  the  bight  of  which  it  lay,  and  the  dark  long 
Bolt  head  to  seaward,  against  the  rocky  shore  of  which  the 
waves  broke  with  fury,  made  the  artist  become  absorbed  in 
contemplation,  not  uttering  a  syllable.  While  the  shell-fish 
were  preparing,  Turner,  with  a  pencil,  clambered  nearly  to  the 
summit  of  the  island,  and  seemed  writing  rather  than  drawing. 
How  he  succeeded,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  wind,  I  do  not 
■know.  He  probably  observed  something  in  the  sea  aspect 
which  he  had  not  before  noted.  We  took  our  [ncnic  dinner 
and  lobsters,  and  soon  became  merty  over  our  wine  on  that 
wild  islet  Evening  approached ;  the  wind  had  rather  increased 
than  diminished  in  violence^  The  landsmen  did  not  approve 
of  a  passage  back  that  must  run  iar  into  the  ni^t,  if  not  die 
morning.  Some  one  proposed  we  shoukl  walk  to  Kiagsbridge 
and  sleep.  Captain  Nicob  declared  he  would  return  ;  his  boot 
would  defy  any  sea.  We  ought  not  in  good  fdlowship  to  have 
separated ;  when  it  was  low  water  we  could  reach  the  main 
land  over  the  sands.  We  left  the  boat,  and  the  captain  with 
his  man  uet  sail  back  alone,  and  was  obliged  to  nin  off  the  coast 
nearly  to  the  Eddystone  to  mak^  the  Sound.    Some  of  the 
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men-of-war  tbeie  were  firing  guns  to  give  notice  that  they  were 
dragging  theii  anchors.  We  slept  at  Kingsbridge.  Turnei  and 
myself  went  early  the  next  morning  to  Dodbiook  to  see  the 
house  in  which  Dr.  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar)  was  bom,  of  which 
Ae  aitist  took  a  sketch.  We  walked  a  good  part  ctf  the  vay 
back. 

'  I  was  one  of  a  picnic  party  of  eight  or  nine  ladies  and 
gmtlenaen,  which  he  gave  in  excellent  taste  at  Mount  Edg- 
cinnbe.  There  we  spent  a  good  part  of  a  fine  summer's  day. 
Cold  meats,  shelt-fish,  and  good  wines  abounded.  The  donor 
<tf  the  feast,  too,  was  agreeable,  teise,  blunt,  almost  epigram- 
matic at  times,  but  always  pleasant  for  one  not  given  to  waste 
his  words,  nor  studious  of  refined  bearing.  We  visited  Cothele 
on  the  Tamar  together,  where  the  furniture  is  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII. 

'The  woods  are  line,  and  the  views  of  some  of  the  head* 
lands  round  which  the  river  winds  are  of  exquisite  beauty.  In 
one  place  he  was  much  struck,  took  a  sketch,  and  when  it  was 
done  said,  "  We  shall  see  nothing  finer  than  this  if  we  stay  till 
Sunday ;  because  we  can't."  It  was  the  last  visit  he  paid  t» 
the  scenery  of  the  Tamai  before  he  quitted  the  West  It  was 
to  the  honour  of  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth  that 
twats,  horses,  and  tables  were  ready  for  his  use  during  the  time 
be  remained.  Everybody  felt  that  in  pajfing  him  attention  they 
were  honouring  a  most  extraonlinary  genius,  whose  artistic 
merit  had  not  been  exaggerated. 

'  I  remember  one  evening  on  the  Tamar ;  the  sun  had  set» 
and  the  shadows  become  very  deep.  Demaria,  looking  at  a-, 
seventy-four  lying  under  Saltaah,  said,  "  You  were  right,  Mr. 
Turner;  the  ports  cannot  be  seen.  The  ship  is  one  darfc 
mass."  "  I  told  }'OU  so,"  said  Turner  ;  "now  you  see  it  all  is- 
<me  mass  of  shade."  "  Ye^  I  see  that  is  the  truth,  and  yet  the- 
ports  are  there." 

'  "  We  can  take  only  what  we  see,  no  matter  what  is  there. 
There  are  people  in  the  ship :  we  don't  see  them  through  the 
planks."    *'  True,"  replied  Demaria. 

*  There  had  been  a  discussion  on  the  subject  before  between 
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the  bra  professtonal  men,  in  vfaich  Tomer  had  rigfatty  observed 
that  after  sunset,  under  the  hills,  the  port-holes  were  undis- 
cemible.    We  now  had  ocular  proof  of  it. 

'  Wbea  we  came  to  the  Lara  passage  we  met  Lonl  Baring- 
don  (afterwards  Earl  of  Morley),  who  invited  Turner,  Demaria, 
and  myself  to  Saltiam,  to  dine  and  sleep,  the  following  day. 
We  went  accordingly.  In  the  morning  we  ascended  the  high 
ground  in  the  park,  where  there  is  a  fine  view.  There  is  also 
some  fine  scenery  near  the  eastern  entrance,  at  the  mouth  a 
the  Flym ;  and  T^imer  made  some  sketches  there. 

'  Among  the  guests  at  Saltram  was  Madame  Catalan!,  who 
sang  some  of  her  fovourite  aiis.  Zuccarelli's  best  paintings 
adofO  this  hospitable  mansion,  but  I  could  not  extract  from 
Turner  any  opinion  regarding  them.  In  the  billiard  room  was 
Stubbs's  fine  picture  of  "  Phaeton  and  the  Horses  of  the  Sun," 
with  which,  I  remember,  the  artist  was  much  pleased,  as  indeed 
everybody  must  be  ;  but  it  elicited  no  further  remark  than  the 
monosyllable  "  Fine  1 "  Turner,  on  retiring  to  rest,  had  to 
pass  my  bedroom  door,  and  I  remarked  to  him  that  its  walls 
were  covered  with  paintings  by  Angelica  Kaufmann — nymphs, 
and  men  like  nymphs,  as  effeminate  as  possible.  I  (hrected 
his  attention  to  them,  and  he  wished  me  "  Good  night  in  your 
semglio  1 "  There  were  very  fine  pictures  at  Saltram  by  the 
old  masters,  but  they  seemed  to  attract  Utile  of  his  attention, 
though  they  might  have  done  more  than  I  imagined,  for  it  was 
not  easy  to  judge  from  his  manner  what  was  passing  in  his  mind. 

'  Oa  looking  at  some  of  the  wonderful  fancy  works  of  this 
artist  painted  a  little  subsequently,  I  perceived  that  several 
were  composed  of  bits  (tf  sceneiy  we  had  visited  in  company. 
He  told  me  afterwards,  in  London,  that  if  I  would  look  into 
bis  gallery  I  should  see  a  picture  ["Crossing  the  Brook"] 
some  of  tiie  features  of  which  I  could  not  fail  to  recognise.  I 
went  accordingly,  and  traced  three  distinct  snatches  of  scenoy 
on  the  river  Tamar,  especially  a  spot  near  Newbridge.  It  was 
a  beautiful  work.  Though  I  cannot  recollect  what  name  he 
gave  it,  I  recognised  a  scene  oa  that  river  which  he  told  me 
on  the  spot  he  had  never  obs^ved  in  Nature  before.    I  know 
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that  Ae  Headlands  of  Plymouth  Sound  closed  the  distance 
twehre  miles  off,  and  that  the  intervening  objects  were  'Atsyst  to 
which  be  alluded.  In  his  gallery  at  that  time  I  first  saw,  toi^ 
his  picture  of  "  Hannibal  Crossing  the  Alps.'  Another  picture 
whicii  was  in  the  Exhibition  he  told  me  was  the  fmit  of  our 
expeditions.  I  speak  of  his  fancy  compositions,  for  his  pictures 
<tf  existing  scenery  in  the  West  cannot  be  mistaken,  so  faithful 
aie  Aey,  so  tiue  to  nature,  and  so  deeply  imbued  with  dte 
magic  vX  his  genius.  I  was  with  Turner  when  he  sketched 
Fljmonth  Sound,  with  part  of  Mount  Edgcumbe ;  when  he 
visited  Trematon  Casde,  Saltash  ;  the  Wear  Head,  Calstock — 
in  lact,  all  the  views  he  made  on  the  banks  of  that  picturesque 
river  which  have  been  since  engraved. 

'We  had  one  day  reached  the  Wear  Head  of  the  Tamar,  no 
great  way  below  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  cottage  at  Endsleigh, 
when  night  came  on.  Turner  was  struck  with  admiration  at 
the  bridge  above  the  Wear,  which  he  declared  altogether 
Italian.  Our  party  consisted  of  four.  To  go  down  the  river 
io  tiie  night  was  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  chance  of 
getting  on  shore  upon  the  mud-banks.  There  was  an  inn  hard 
by,  at  which  beds  could  not  be  obt^ed ;  and  some  course 
must  be  resolved  upon.  We  might  walk  to  Tavistock,  three  or 
four  miles  off;  but  a  vehicle  which  had  come  from  Plymouth 
that  day  with  two  of  our  party  could  do  no  more  ttum  cany 
two  to  the  town.  Turner  said  that  he  would  rather  stay  until 
the  morning,  on  the  spot  where  we  were  debating  the  subject 
He  did  not  mind  sitting  up.  Would  anyone  volunteer  with 
him  ?  The  horse  would  come  over  fresh  in  the  morning  wifli 
those  who  might  then  leave.  I  volunteered.  Our  friends  drove 
off,  and  the  painter  and  myself  soon  adjourned  to  the  miserable 
little  inn.  I  proposed  to  "  plank  it,"  in  the  sailor's  phrase- 
that  is,  to  go  to  sleep  on  the  floor— but  some  part  of  it  was 
damp,  and  the  whole  well  sanded,  so  that  it  was  not  a  prac- 
ticable couch,  however  hard.  Turner  said,  before  he  considered 
any  other  matter,  he  must  have  some  bread,  cheese,  and  porter. 
Very  good  bread  and  cheese  were  produced,  and  the  home- 
brewed suited  Turner,  who  expatiated  upon  his  success  with  a 
de|p«e  of  excitement  which,  with  his  usual  dry,  short  mode  of 
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expressing  his  feelings,  could  hardly  be  supposed.  I  pleased 
him  further  by  enquiring  whether  bacon  and  eggs  could  be  ob- 
tained ;  and,  getting  an  affirmative  reply,  we  supped  in  clover, 
and  sat  up  until  midnight  in  conversation.  I  found  the  artist 
could,  when  he  pleased,  make  sound,  pithy,  though  somewhat 
caustic,  remarks  upon  men  and  things,  with  a  fluency  rarely 
heard  from  him.  We  talked  much  of  the  Academy,  and  he 
admitted  that  it  was  not  all  which  it  might  be  made  in  regard 
to  Art  The  ^' clock  that  ticked  against  the  wall''  soupded 
twelve ;  I  proposed  to  go  to  sleep.  Turner  leaned  his  elbow 
upon  the  table,  and,  putting  his  feet  upon  a  second  chair,  took 
a  position  sufficiently  easy,  and  fell  asleep.  I  laid  myself  at 
full  length  across  three  or  four  chairs,  and  soon  followed  his 
example. 

'  Before  six  in  the  morning  he  rose,  and  went  down  towards 
the  bridge.  The  air  was  balmy ;  the  strong  light  between  the 
hills,  the  dark  umbrage,  and  the  flashing  water  presented  a 
beautiful  early  scene.  Turner  sketched  the  bridge,  but  appeared, 
from  changing  his  position  several  times,  as  if  he  had  tried  more 
than  one  sketch,  or  could  not  please  himself  as  to  the  best 
point  I  saw  that  bridge  and  part  of  the  scene  afterwards  in  a 
painting  in  his  gallery.  He  had  made  several  additions  to  the 
scenery  near  the  bridge  from  his  own  imagination.  The  picture 
was  poetical ;  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  he  had  introduced 
into  it  some  of  the  fictitious  characters  of  the  heathen  mytho- 
logy;  he  had  bathed  it  in  the  gorgeous  glories  of  the  southern 
sun,  clothed  it  in  barbaric  pearl  and  gold — in  fact,  enriched  it 
with  that  indefinable  attraction  which  true  genius  confers  on  all 
its  works.  In  delineating  ocean,  storm,  or  calm,  the  effulgence 
of  soudiem  glory  on  the  chaste  and  highly  decorated,  but 
soberer  scenery  of  his  native  land,  Turner  seemed  to  me  then, 
as  still,  without  a  compeer.  His  sea  pieces  far  excel  those  of 
the  higher  Dutch  painters.  His  pictures  of  Italy^s  sunny  clime, 
her  melancholy  ruins,  and  the  unsullied  azure  of  her  blue 
heaven,  have  received  from  Turner  a  charm  which  is^  scarcely 
to  be  found  in  any  other  painter.  He  was  truly  the  poet  of 
painting. 

'Turner  said  that  he.  had  never  seen  so  many  natural 
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beauties  in  so  limited  an  extent  of  countrjr  aa  he  saw  in  the 
vicimty  of  Plymouth.  Some  of  the  scenes  hardly  appeared  to 
belong  to  this  island.  Mount  Edgcumbe  particularly  delighted 
him,  and  he  visited  it  three  or  four  times.  I  have  now  in  my 
possession  a  pencil  sketch,  of  the  roughest  kind,  which  he  drew. 
It  is  from  the  side  of  that  fairy  spot  which  looks  into  Cowsand 
Bay.  There  is  the  end  of  the  seat,  over  which  projects  a 
thatched  roof,  the  table,  the  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  full-length  of 
myself  in  the  foreground — not  the  most  flattering  of  his  little- 
flattering  imp>ersonations.  In  the  bay  are  several  line-of-battle 
ships  at  anchor.  This,  a  mere  scrawl,  is  as  full  a  representaticn 
as  he  took  of  many  scenes  of  which  he  made  some  of  his  finest 
pictures.  His  slender,  graphic  memoranda  induce  me  to  think 
that  he  possessed  the  most  extraordinary  memory  for  treasuring 
up  the  details  of  what  he  saw  in  Nature  of  any  individual  that 
ever  existed,  and  that  such  outlines  were  to  him  what  the  few 
heads  of  a  discourse  would  be  to  a  person  who  carried  them 
away  with  a  good  memory.  Some  have  said  that  he  was  not 
conscious  of  his  own  superiority  ;  I  believe  that  he  was,  and 
enjoyed  the  reflection  as  much  as  a  nature  would  peiroit  that 
did  not  participate  in  common  susceptibilities,  nor  build  its 
satisfaction  upon  such  pleasures  as  the  common  mind  most 
esteems.  His  habits  were  of  the  simplest  character ;  he 
had  no  relish  for  the  tawdry  displays  that  obtain  so  much  con* 
ventional  estimation.  A  splendid  house  and  lai^e  establishment 
would  have  been  an  encumbrance  rather  than  a  luxury  to 
Turner  j  his  mind  was  set  on  higher  objects.  If  he  desired 
what  everyday  people  estimate  highest,  it  was  at  his  command. 
He  was  called  close  and  niggardly ;  but  he  had  no  desire  to  live 
and  enjoy  beyond  the  style  of  living  and  enjoying  to  which  he 
was  habituated.  His  mind  lived  in  his  art ;  he  did  not  wish  to 
appear  other  than  he  was.  His  wealth  he  had  long  determined 
to  devote  to  a  better  purpose  than  giving  dilettanti  dinners,  or 
assembling  in  a  drawing-room  the  customary  bevy  of  visitors 
that  come  and  go  to  no  good  purpose,  either  as  regards  tbem- 
tdves  or  others.  He  was  rath«-  content  to  follow  the  path  of 
most  great  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  a  pursuit  to 
wfncfa  they  have  given  their  whole  heartsi    He  did  not  &wn,  a» 
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aitistE  continually  do,  in  the  crowded  rooms  of  men  of  tiuik  and 
fintone  for  interested  ends,  while  he  did  not  shun  in  orcjnonal 
intennixtuie  in  good  society ;  his  own  time  was  too  precious  to 
be  wasted  as  too  many  waste  theirs.  Turner  felt  that  lie  bore, 
and  desired  still  to  bear,  no  surreptitious  name  in  coteries  ;  but 
to  leave  behind  enduring  renown  as  an  artisL  Concealed 
beneath  his  homely  exterior  there  was  much  that  was  good  and 
aspiring.  Who  with  such  ideas,  humbly  bom  as  he  was,  so 
pre-eminent  in  Art,  destitute  of  fluency  in  language,  though 
always  speakii^  to  the  point — who  with  such  ideas  has  ever 
existed  without  being  an  object  of  attack  from  some  quarter  or 
other? 

'  He  was  charged  with  being  dose  in  money  matters.  If  he 
•atisfied  his  simple  personal  wants,  who  has  a  right  to  call  him 
niggardly  when  he  preserved  his  wealth  for  a  noble  purpose? 
I  denied  to  several  artists  who  told  stories  of  ins  love  of  money 
that  his  character  was  as  they  represented  it  The  most  miser- 
able of  wretches  is  he  who  makes  life  a  burden  in  order  to  move 
in  the  track  of  other  people's  ideas.  When  I  was  out  with 
Turner  in  Devonshire,  he  paid  his  quota  at  the  itms  with  cheer- 
fiilness ;  and  some  of  our  bills  were  rather  higher  in  amount 
than  bread  and  cheese  would  have  incurred.  Turna  accom- 
modated himself  as  well  as  any  man  I  ever  saw  to  the  positioa 
of  the  moment 

'  I  chanced  to  relate  to  one  <£  his  brother  Academicians 
that  I  was  of  a  party  to  whom  Turner  had  given  a  picnic  ia 
Devonshire,  but  I  was  scarcely  credited.  Never  was  there 
more  social  pleasure  partaken  by  any  par^  in  that  English 
EdcrL  Turner  was  exceedingly  agreeable  for  one  whose  lan- 
guage was  more  epigrammatic  and  terse  than  complimentary 
upon  most  occasions.  He  had  come  two  or  three  miles  with 
the  man  who  bore  his  store  of  good  things,  and  had  been  at 
work  before  our  arrivaL  He  showed  the  ladies  some  of  his 
sketches  in  oil,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  perhaps,  to 
verify  them.  The  wioe  circulated  treely,  and  the  iememl»ance 
ms  not  obliterated  from  Turner's  mind  long  years  afterwards. 
lly  opinion  is,  that  this  great  artist  alwayi  understood  the 
•ccaaion,  and  wa*  prepaisd  to  mefltjt  as  any  9tber  individual 
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would  do.  At  home  he  led  the  life  he  preferred ;  be  was  not 
calculated  for  any  but  his  own  pursuit,  and  in  that  he  shone; 
be  knew  and  felt  it  When  I  see  a  deviation  from  the  common 
track  in  such  a  man,  I  feel  persuaded  that  it  is  the  result  (rf*  a 
preference  or  inclination  that  should  be  respected.  He  had  %. 
great  regard  for  his  own  lame. 


'Suddenly  a  battery  of  twenty-four  pounders  opened  only 
four  or  five  feet  above  our  heads.  I  was  startled  with  the 
■hock,  but  Turner  was  unmoved.  We  were  neither  of  us  [a<e> 
pared  for  the  concussion ;  but  he  showed  none  of  the  tuiprise 
which  I  betrayed,  being  as  unmoved  at  the  sudden  noise  and 
mvolvement  in  the  smoke  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

'We  visited  Cothele  together,  where  the  furniture  is  of  thedate 
of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henty  VIII.  Turner  did  not 
seem  much  interested  in  the  building ;  but  with  the  woods  and 
the  views  from  some  of  the  headlands  round  which  the  river 
winds  he  was  so  much  taken  that,  following  him  with  a  gig,  we 
could  not  return,  and  were  obliged  to  take  out  the  horsey  and 
lift  the  vehicle  over  a  hedge  by  main  strength.  In  doing  this 
and  getting  upon  the  hedge,  there  burst  upon  the  view  a  noble 
expanse  of  scenery,  which  we  had  not  anticipated.  Here  the 
artist  became  busy  at  once,  but  only  fox  a  short  time.  "  Now," 
said  b^  "  we  shall  see  nothing  finer  than  this,  if  we  stay  till 
sundown  ;  because  we  can't.  Let  us  go  home."  It  was  the  last 
visit  we  paid  to  the  sceneiy  of  the  Tamar  together.  We  subse- 
quendy  had  a  picnic  on  the  romantic  banks  of  the  Plym,  and 
visiled  the  crags  and  precipices  of  Sheep's  Tor  together.  This 
visit  closed  nearly  three  weeks  for  the  most  part  spent  in 
•imilar  rambles.  It  was  during  these  rambles  that  I  im- 
bibed higher  ideas,  not  only  of  the  artist,  but  of  the  man,  than 
I  had  [seviously  held,  and  still  bold,  now  death  has  closed  hii 
sbiBing  career. 

'  Many  years  afterwards  he  spoke  to  me  in  london  of  tbe 
teccption  he  met  with  on  this  tour,  in  a  strain  that  exhilHted 
hia  possession  fA  a  mind  not  unsusceptible  or  forgetfiil  of  kind* 
Mwes. '  Among  his  entertainers  some  preceded  him  to .  the 
nmow  house,  and  foremost  among  them  the  late  John.CoUia^ 
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then  resident  at  Mount  Tamar,  and  subsequendy  member  of 
Parliament  for  Plymouth. 

*  As  the  birthplace  of  Turner  has  recently  appeared  to  some 
persons  a  matter  of  doubt,  I  may  here  observe  he  was  bom  at 
Bam8t2H[>le,  and  neither  in  Maiden  Lane  nor  at  South  Molton, 
if  his  own  words  go  for  anything.  The  latter  place,  it  is  true,  is 
but  twelve  miles  from  Barnstaple.  We  were  sailing  together  in 
a  boat  on  the  St  Germains  river,  near  Ince  Castle ;  I  recollect 
it  as  well  as  if  it  occurred  yesterday.  Turner,  Collier,  and 
myself  were  the  only  persons  present,  except  the  boatmen.  I 
was  remarking  what  a  number  of  artists  the  West  of  England 
had  produced,  particularly  Devon  and  Cornwall  I  enumerated 
all  I  could  remember  fbom  Reynolds  to  Prout  Wlaen  I  had 
done,  Turner  said,  ^'  You  may  add  me  to  the  list;  I  am  a  Devon- 
shire man."  I  demanded  from  what  part  of  the  county,  and  he 
replied, ''  Barnstaple."  I  have  many  times  since  repeated  the 
incident  to  others,  who  would  insist  that  the  artist  was  a  Lon- 
doner. His  £ither  was  of  the  same  trade  as  the  parent  of  the 
disdiq^ished  equity  lawyer  Sugden,  and  came  to  London  when 
Turner  was  young.  I  remember  the  little,  plain,  but  not  ill- 
made  old  man  letting  me  into  Turner's  house,  or  rather  gallery, 
in  Queen  Anne  Street  more  than  once.  He  was  not  as  stout  nor 
as  bluff-looking  as  his  son,  allowing  for  the  difference  in  years.' 

The  following  interesting  communication,  relative  to  probably 
the  same  tour,  was  kindly  supplied  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake:— 

*  Turner  visited  Plymouth  (my  native  town)  while  I  was 
staying  there  in  the  summer  of  1813,  or  perhaps  1814  (1813  ?)/ 
painting  portraits.  As  he  wished  to  see  the  scenery  of  the 
river  Tamar,  I  accompanied  him,  together  with  Mr.  Ambrose 
Johns,  of  Plymouth  (a  landscape  painter  of  great  merits  lately 
deceased  at  a  great  age),  to  a  cottage  near  Calstock,  the  resi- 
dence of  my  aunt.  Miss  Pearce,  where  w6  all  stayed  for  a  few 
days.  From  that  point  as  a  centre  Turner  made  various  ex- 
cursions, and  the  result  of  one  of  his  rambles  was  a  sketch  of 
the  scene  which  afterwards  grew  into  the  celebrated  picture  of 
^  Croasing  the  Brook."  The  bridge  in  that  picture  is  Calstodc 
Bridge ;  some  mining  works  are  indicated  in  the  middle  dis- 
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tance.  The  extreme  distance  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tamar,  the  harbour  of  Hamoaze,  the  hills  of  Mount  Edgcumbe, 
and  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  Plymouth  Soimd.  The  whole 
scene  is  extremely  faithful. 

*  Turner  made  his  sketches  in  pencil  and  by  stealth.  His 
companions,  observing  his  peculiarity,  were  careful  not  to  ia- 
tiude  upon  him.  AAer  he  returned  to  Plymouth,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  he  remained  some  weeks,  Mr.  Johns  fitted 
up  a  small  portable  painting-box,  containing  some  prepared 
paper  for  oil  sketches,  as  well  as  the  other  necessary  materials. 
When  Turner  halted  at  a  scene  and  seemed  inclined  to  sketch 
it,  Johns  produced  the  inviting  box,  and  the  great  artist,  finding 
everything  ready  to  his  hand,  immediately  began  to  work.  As 
he  sometimes  wanted  assistance  in  the  use  of  the  box,  the  pre- 
sence of  Johns  was  indispensable,  and  after  afew  days  he  made 
his  oil  sketches  freely  in  our  presence.  Johns  accompanied  him 
always  ;  I  was  only  with  them  occasionally.  Turner  seemed 
pleased  when  die  rapidity  with  which  those  sketches  were  done 
was  talked  of;  for,  departing  from  his  habitual  reserve  in  the 
instance  of  his  pencil  sketches,  he  made  no  difficulty  of  showing 
them.  On  one  occasion,  when,  on  his  return  after  a  sketching 
ramble  to  a  country  residence  belonging  to  my  &theT,  near 
Plympton,  the  day's  work  was  shown,  he  himself  remarked  that 
one  of  the  sketches  (and  pei^ps  the  best)  was  done  in  less  than 
half  an  hour. 

•When  he  left  Plymouth  he  carried  off  all  the  results.  We 
had  reckoned  that  Johns,  who  had  provided  all  the  material^ 
and  had  waited  vpoa  him  devotedly,  would  at  least  have  had  ft 
present  of  one  or  two  of  the  sketches.  This  was  not  the  case ; 
but  long  afterwards  the  great  painter  sent  Johns  in  a  letter  a 
■man  oil  sketch,  not  painted  from  Nature,  as  a  tetum  for  his 
kindness  and  assistance.  On  my  enquiring  afterwards  what  had 
become  of  those  sketches,  Turner  replied  that  they  were  worth* 
less,  in  consequence,  as  he  supposed,  of  some  defect  in  the 
preparation  of  the  paper ;  all  the  grey  tints,  he  observed,  had 
nearly  disappeared.  Although  I  did  not  implicitly  rely  on 
that  statement,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  of  then 
afterwards.'  .'       ' 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

ENGLISH    EKORAVEXS. 


So  limited  was  the  number  of  good  engravers  in  England  in 
1 703  that,  to  procure  plates  for  his  folio  'Caesar/  Tonson  had  to 
go  to  Holland  in  search  of  artists.' 

In  George  II. 's  leign  Vandergucht  and  Faber,  the  one  a 
Fleming,  the  other  a  Dutchman,  engraved  a  few  plates  \  but; 
in  1715,  the  thirteen  octavo  volumes  of  Rapin's  '  Histoiy  of 
England,'  translated  by  Tindal  and  illustrated  wilh  George 
Vertue's  portraits,  drew  much  attention  to  native  talent  In 
1739  a  folio  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  weekly 
numb^s,  and  sold  by  thousands. 

To  this  followed  PiCart's  '  Religious  Ceremonies  of  all  Na- 
tions,' illustrated  by  Gavelet  and  Scotin  ;  whom  Hogaith  also 
employed,  together  with  Ravenel,  GHgnon,  and  Walker.  In 
1719  Dorigny  completed  his  plates  from  Raphael's  Cartoons; 
and  in  1751  Messrs.  Knapton  published  a  series  of  historical 
prints  after  the  English  artists  Hayman  and  Blakely  %  while  in 
the  same  reign  Dubosc  brought  out  <  The  Battle  of  Blenheim,' 
and  Pine  his  copies  of '  The  Tapestry  in  the  House  of  Lords.' 
In  fact,  between  r74o  and  1750  engraving  began  to  deveiope 
Enghsh  talent ;  meziotiat  portraits  became  common,  and  the 
printsellers  commenced  to  exhibit  likenesses  of  distinguished 
characters. 

Illustrated  editions  of  English  works  now  increased  in  num- 
ber, and  the  magaxioes  rivalled  each  other  in  their  engravings 
aitd  increased  the  taste  for  ArL  Reckless  Hayioan,  Hogarth's 
friend,  who  decorated  Vauxhall,  drew  largely  for  the  booksellen 
at  two  guineas  «  drawing ;   inferior  artists  received  only  one 

*  Ooi  earlier  cngraTera  were — Futbrorne,  who  died  1691 ;  WUster^ 
Mo  died  17041  Smith  (menodDt),  who  died  1730;  Bojrdell,  bora  t7r9t 
flied  1804 ;  Stnoiee,  bom  ifsi,  died  1791 ;  BtuUe,  bom  1730^  died  tfao, 
RjdaAd,  bom  173s,  dl«d  17S3 ;'  itocttii^  bora  175$,  died  17^ ;  Shuft 
bom  174D,  dkd  1814  i  Rooker,  ban  174^  died  1801. 
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gMOKM,  though  Lownes,  the  publish^,  gave  Wale  for  eadi  o( 
hk  designs  to  '  Clarissa  Hailowe '  half  a.  crown  extra.  Hayman 
illutttated  Moore's  'Fables'  in  1744,  Haamer's  'Shakespeare' 
io  1744)  ^^'^  Hilton's  Works  in  1749.  Gavelot  also  dieir 
■ndqutties,  designed  for  iqiholsterets,  and  illustrated  books  he- 
tmen  1735  and  174S-  His  best  work  is  the  *  Decamerone,' 
1757— a  work  published,  however,  after  his  return  to  France. 

In- 1741  Boydelt,  a  young  English  engraver,  began  to  pub- 
lish a  series  of  views  in  and  about  London,  the  size  folio  and 
the  price  one  shilling ;  which  were  placed  for  sale  in  toy-sbop 
wiodows.  Encouraged  by  success,  he  extended  his  toon  to 
the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  between  1741  and  1755. 

From  178a  Rooker,  Ryland,  Strange,  and  WooUett  began 
to  get  patronage.  In  1751  Strange  commenced  his  series  of 
topics  from  the  old  masters ;  and  in  1753,  the  year  that  Rey- 
tM^ds  returned  from  abroad,  and  Zuccarclli  came  to  live  in 
England,  Knapton  and  Dodsley  published  some  historical 
prints.  At  the  same  time  Dalton's  woik  on  Greece  and  Egypt 
employed  the  talent  of  Basils  Mason,  Chatelain,  and  Vivare*. 
In  1753  Cipriani  came  to  England;  and  in  1755,  the  year 
Wilson  returned  from  Italy,  Stuart  returned  from  Greets,  and 
commenced  a  folio  woik  on  Athens,  illustrated  with  engravings 
by  Basile,  Rooker,  Strange,  Walker,  Grignon,  and  others. 

In  1754,  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  W.  Ripley,  a  Nordi- 
amptouhire  gentleman,  a  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Art  was  founded  in  Lond<»i,  in  imitation  of  one  founded  by 
Dr.  Madden  in  Dublin  in  i74aL  About  1755  Mr.  Wedgwood, 
the  Stafibrdshiie  potter,  began  to  introduce  high  Ait  into  coxmio 
manufacture. 

Among  the  early  engraven  we  may  reckon — F.  Legat,  a 
Scotchman,  knd  pupit  of  Rundman,  who  engraved  for  BoydeQ 
Northcote's  '  Children  in  die  Tower,'  Stothard's '  Fall  of  Aber. 
cromby,'  West's  ■  King,  Queen,  and  Laertes,'  <  Cassandra,'  after 
Romney,  and  the  '  Death  of  Cordelia,'  after  Bairy  ;  and  irtw 
died  of  disappointment  in  1S09.  Hall,  a  pupil  of  Ravenet,  irtto 
ciq;iaTied,  among  t^iei^  Wesf  s  pictures  <^  Peon's '  Treaty  with 
the  Indians '  and  '  Croi^wdl  Dinolving  the  Patliament,'  bccmM 
luttorical  engraver  to  Geotge  IIL    Robert  Strange,  dtiedy  n 
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cngnTerof  tbe  old  masters,  bom  1721,  died  in  177s.  Vivireat 
AFrendiman,  origuudly  a  uitor,  was  a  beautiful  etcher  of  tree^ 
and  was  often  assisted  by  Chatelain,  who  Kved  in  Great  New- 
port Street;  he  was  bom  in  1709  and  died  in  178a  And  las^ 
yet  first  of  all,  Woollett,  who  engraved  Wilson's  'Niobe.*  He 
was  bom  at  Maidstone  in  1735,  and  died  in  1785.  He  also 
engraved  the  'Phaeton,'  'Celadon  and  Amelia,'  'Ceyx  aod 
Alcyone.'  Gaixlot,  who  kept  a  drawing-school  in  the  Strand, 
also  drew  for  Grignon.  MacArdell  engraved  much  for  Rey- 
nolds, and  also  fine  mezzodnts  of  Hogarth's  '  Captain  Coram.* 
Luke  Sullivan,  who  etched  the  '  March  to  Finchlcy,'  was  also  a 
miniature  painter ;  be  died  in  poverty.  Nor  must  we  forget  the 
unfortunate  Sherwin,  who  engraved  poitiaits  of  Mrs.  Robinson, 
Mis.  Siddons,  and  others. 

For  the  'Death  of  General  Wolfe,'  1776,  Woollett  received 
some  6,000/.  or  7,000/.,  participating  in  the  profits  of  the  pub* 
lisher  \  nor  was  the  '  Battle  of  La  Hogue,'  published  in  1781, 
less  popular.  They  were  both  copied  in  Paris  and  Vienna. 
The  mezzotints  of  Eailom  helped  to  swell  the  300,000/.  re- 
ceived  by  the  English  in  one  year  for  engravings  firom  foreign 
customers. 

Gradually  topographical  works  became  more  numerous,  and 
began  to  improve  in  merit.  Our  artists  were  few,  especially 
landscape  artists,  and  even  of  these  not  many  there  were  who 
cared  to  go  and  soe  Nature  for  themselves.  The  brown  tree,  tbe 
upaS'treeof  Alt,  flourished  in  e^-eiy  studia  Spring  and  uitumn 
had  never  yet.been  painted,  and  green  grass  was  despised  as 
mere  salad ;  the  teal  high-Art  grass  being  of  tbe  colour  of  an 
old  violin. 

Id  1780  illustrated  w(»ks  made  a  considerable  advance  in 
the  sh^>e  of  Harrison's  '  Novelist's  Magazine  i  for  vdiich  Stot- 
hard's  first  drawing  was  one  to  iliustrate  '  Joseph  Andrews,'  the 
lemuneradon  being  half  a  guinea,  and  for  later  drawings  a 
guinea.  For  engraving  one  of  diese  Heath  received  fiv« 
guineas. 

From  about  1780.  Heath  stood  h'^  among  English  line> 
engravers  ;  and  after  the  French  Revolutioa  arose  Raimbach 
and  Wairen.  Jt  is;  not  knojni:  exactly -when  sted  engraving 
superseded  copper,  but  Fye  tells  us  that  in  tSii  Raimbach 
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(eognved  a  steel  plate  for  the  Bank  of  England,  and  that  Med 
engraving  was  then  a  proved  thing.' 

'  lo  1 7^6  Boydell,  growing  wealthy,  dcteimined  to  encourage 
historical  painting  by  publishing  by  subscription  a  series  erf 
prints  illustrative  of  Shakespearian  scenes ;  and  the  pictures 
painted  for  the  work  were  exhibited  in  a  gallery  built  expressly 
for  thor  reception  in  Fall  Mall  (now  the  British  Institution). 
For  this  collection  Northcote  painted  his  '  Death  of  Wat  Tyler,' 
and  Reynolds  his  '  Robin  Goodfellow,'  the  '  Vestal  Tuccia,* 
the  '  Holy  Family,'  the  '  Gleaner,'  ■  Cardinal  Beaufort,'  and  the 
*  Caldron  Scene  in  Macbeth.'* 

'  The  Ibllowing  record  of  engraTet^  prices  is  valuable: — For  Cuto* 
Ter&r't  pUtcs  aAcr  Weitall  and  othen,  riiteeii  and  IwEntj  guinm  cscb ; 
Wotren  twenlf,  and  Heath  eighteen;  for  SMarfe'i  Clatast,  1308, 
fifteen  euineas  each,  bat  eighteen  to  Bromley,  RaimlMeb,  and  Warren ; 
two  phles  by  F.  Shaipe,  in  the  Sptftaitr,  twenty  guineas  each  ;  and 
the  Rival  Biautitt,  bf  ParLer,  tveoty-Gve  guiaeas.  Warren  receiTed 
for  TIU  Hiirtsi  and  Dr.  Sangrade,  in  lacliald'i  Theatre,  a^er  Smirke, 
thirtj  guineas  each  ;  for  the  plalet  in  Tht  Arahian  Nigktt,  after 
Smirke,  thirty.eight  Euin«a»  each ;  for  the  Broken  Jar,  after  Wilkie,  fiftjr 
guinea*.  Raimbach  received  for  hw  four  beantiflU  plates  for  SiOtai/t 
Spnlaiar  afler  Slothard,  one  hundred  guineas  ;  for  the  [^les  for  the  W»U, 
twenty-five  guineas ;  for  Smirke's  Dm  Qitixaft,  filly  guineu.  Cook,  for 
the  illustrations  to  hit  edition  of  the  Poets,  gave  but  six  or  seven  giuneas 

•  Among  the  artists  employed  by  Boydell  were — 

Angelica  Kaufmann     Highuore  Smlrk« 

Ban;  Hodge* 

Bcechey  Howard 

Farington  Northcote 

Fnseli  Opie 

Hamilton  Seynoldf 

Heame  Romnej 

And  among  the  engniveis  were— 


West 

WestaU 
Whealley 


Aliainet 

Fittler 

Picot 

Bartolotd 

GiignoB 

JUvenle 

Baron 

Vd.Gre« 

Bn>wn 

HaU 

Shaipe 

Byrne 

Heath 

J.  Smith 

Camot 

M'Ardell 

Viwei 

Chatelain 

HaK>n 

WoolUit 

Eirlom 

Middiman 

tjf  TBM  KEEPSAKE  MAtftA. 

In  1803  die  cxtalogae  published  hj  BoydeD  of  the  plate* 
fonning  his  stock  extended  to  forty-eight  volumes.* 

In  1804  Boydell  obuined  the  sanction  6i  Pulianient  to  dis- 
pose of  his  Art  property  by  lottery ;  when  the  gallery  fell  to  the 
thare  of  Mr.  Tassie,  a  modeller,  of  Leicester  Square,  vho  died 
in  1861.  Boydell  had  spent  500,000^  in  plates  fw  prieeprints, 
46,366/.  in  pictures  and  drawings,  and  30,000/.  in  the  Shake- 
speare Gallery.  The  lottery  was  drawn  in  1S05.  Boydell  had 
died  in  the  previous  year. 

In  1811  the  bequest  of  the  Desenfiins  pictures  to  Dnlwkh 
College  by  Sir  Francis  Bouigeois  contributed  largely  to  ad- 
vance ^glish  Alt.  In  1819  Mr.  J.  O.  Robinson  purchased 
the  Boydell  stock,  and  iu  connexion  with  Mr.  Hunt  carried 
oa  the  trade  of  print-selling  and  pubbshing.  In  1821  they 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  to  ^ve 
him  5,000/.  per  annum  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  engraving 
plates  from  bis  pictures ;  and  for  the  right  of  engraving  the 
portrait  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  two  children  called  '  Nature ' 
(by  G.  D.  Doo),  the  <  little  Red  Ridinghood '  (by  Lane),  and 
the  portrait  of  Geoige  IV.  (by  Finden),  with  two  or  three 
others  never  finished,  they  pud  him  10,000/.  From  Messrs. 
Moon,  Boys,  and  Graves,  who  purchased  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
Robinson's  stock  in  1825,  Willcie  received  1,300  guineas  for 
the  right  of  engraving  the  'Chelsea  Pensioners/  which  he 
bad  painted  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

About  1834  the  frivolous  Keepsake  mania,  though  origi- 
nating mere  literary  confectionery,  gave  an  impetus  to  mo- 
dem Art  Keepsakes  are  said  to  have  originated  in  an  idea 
suggested  by  Mr.  Alaric  Watts,  the  poet,  at  that  time  the  editor 
of  a  Manchester  paper.  He  proposed  to  Messrs.  Hurst  and 
Robinson,  Sir  Walter  Scotf  s  London  publishers,  to  start  an 
annual  volume  (half  art,  half  literature)  in  imitation  of  the 
German  pocket-books.    Scott,  Byron,  Lady  Blessington,  Mrs. 


<  AAer  Boydelt's  enteipiis«  ibUovred  MacUin'i  Jllnstratiaiu  of  fJk 
Pttti  ef  tht  BiiU,  and  Bowyer'i  Iliuttratbm  ef  tht  Hutory  »/^  Eng- 
land. 
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Shdley,  Wordswoith,  Soutfaqri  Pned,  and  die  Uke  were  to 
eonOribute ;  Turner,  I^sHe,  Newton,  Stothaid,  Alst(»,  Law- 
itoce,  CoUins,  Daoby,  and  Maitin  weie  to  furnish  diawings ; 
and  H^  Findcn,  Watt,  GdodaU,  and  Pye  were  to  engtavft 
The  '  litaaiy  Souvenii '  appeared  in  1824,  and  was  6iUowed 
fajr  the  '  Amulet '  and  '  Keepsake,'  the  latter  of  irtiich  ran  iti 
Covne  for  ten  yean.  Thonsftnds  of  these  ephemeral  pro- 
ductiont  were  sold ;  of  some  editions  as  many  as  14,000 
co{»es ;  and  a  single  speculator  is  said  to  have  spent  some 
Jo,ooo/.  thereon ;  the  engravers  receiving  between  150Z  and 
too/,  each.  Fiading,  however,  that  these  butterflies  injured 
the  Christmas  sale  of  theii  books,  the  authora  clubbed  to  put 
diem  down. 

Like  all  great  movers  of  the  world.  Turner  was  bMn  at 
the  precisely  right  moment  Hie  planeti  were  in  due  con- 
junction over  his  house  of  life.  IDustrated  books  began  to  be 
popular,  and  engraving  flourished,  just  as  Turner's  talent  b^an 
to  be  knowiL  We  hate  already  seen  that  in  1778,  when  he 
was  three  years  old,  appeared  '  Heame  aiul  Byrne's  Antiqui- 
ties,' some  of  the  drawings  in  iriiich,  as  a  boy,  he  copied  and 
revised.  In  1^79  came  out  Harrison's  'Nordist's  Magazine,* 
which  Stothaid,  a  young  apprentice  to  a  Spttalfields  pattern- 
drawer,  b^an  to  illustrate  with  great  de^nce  and  poetry. 
Then  came  out  ia  rivalry  'Paul  Sandby^  Views,'  the  'Vir- 
Vkdo's  Museum,' '  Watt's  [one  of  Heame's  engravers]  Views  of 
QetUkmea's  Seats,' '  MUton's  VitwB  in .  Irebmd,' '  Middiman's 
Views,'  and  in  1781  Bdl's  ilhist&ted  edition  of  the 'British 
Poets.'    Turner  was  then  eight  years  old: 

In  1793,  when  he  was  dghteoi.  Turner  was  engaged  \ef 
Walker  to  make  his  earliest  tours  to  Kent;  SfaSordshire,  Derby* 
shire,  and  Cheshire. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Turner  was  a  bitteriy  diBap- 
ptH^ed  man.  He  Iiad  been  cruelly  frustrated  in  love,  and  hit 
nature  was  <x»  that  could  not  foigct  In  Ait,  tw^  be  bad  had 
hard  atmggles.  His  oil  pictures  did  oot.sdl  at  first:  Uie 
engravings  from  his  works  wen  unlucky.  The  'liber'  waa 
■topped  because  it  was  ^  fint  .partiaUy  a  fiulunt  and  fats 
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pkitn  to tlte 'History  of  RichmondBfaire' were  a  great  loss  to 
the  publishers.  Was  it  any  wooder,  then,  tihat  he  leant  to 
despise  a  public  wiio  could  not  understand  his  genius,  and 
would  have  let  him  starve  had  he  been  less' fertile  in  resources? 
Even  his  drawing-lessons  missed  success.  An  audtwi^  pro- 
nounces that  the 'plates  from  "Cologne"  and  "Dover"  were 
not  successful;  whilst Whitaker's  "  Histoiy  of  Richmondshkv," 
containing  ttrenty  engravings  from  some  of  the  finest  of  his 
designs,  entailed  a  heavy  loss  on  its  proprietors.  AU  these 
worlts,  however,  are  now  sought  widi  the  greatest  avidity,  and 
fetch,  when  the  impressions  are  really  good,  prices  gready 
beyond  their  original  value. 

A  review  of  Mr.  Stokes's  elaborate  index  of  the  engravings 
from  Turner  presents  some  view  of  his  Ait  prepress  in  con* 
junction  with  his  paintings,  and  enables  us  to  see  that  his  &me 
as  a  painter  profited  largely  by  the  reputation  he  acquired 
through  his  engravings. 

In  1794,  when  Turner  is  nineteen,  he  is  drawing  Rochester 
and  Chepstow  for  Walker's  '  Copperplate  Magazine ; '  his  tours 
have  been  as  yet  chie^.  in  the  home  counties  and  on  the 
coast,  and  in  Wales.  In  1795  he  makes  drawings  of  Notting- 
ham, Bridgenotth,  Matlock,  and  Biimin^iam  for  the  same 
periodical;  the  Tower  of  London  and  Cambridge  for  the 
■Pocket  Magazine ;'  and  Worcester  and  Ovildfcvd  for  Messrs. 
Harrison.  In  the  next  year,  for  that  and  other  magazines, 
from  previous  tours '  he  makes  drawings  of  Chester,  l«ith, 
Peterborough,  Tunbridge,  Bath,  Stdnes,  Bristol,  WaUii^ord, 
and  Windsor.  In  1797  he  fetches  in  Flint,  Herefordshire,  and 
lincolnshire ;  and  the  first  illustrations  of  his  to  a  genuine 
top<^raphical  work,  the  '  Views  of  tiie  County  of  Lincoln,' 
appear. 

In  1798  Ae  'Itinerant '  contains  Ms  '  Sheffield '  and  '  Wake- 
field ;*  and  in  1 799,  when  iUustratioD  work  seems  unusually  scarce 
with  hitn,  he  b^itu  the  first  of  his  nine  years'  drawing*  for  the 
*  Oxford  Almanac'  In  1800  work  apparently  comes  with  a 
rush,  and  he  furnishes  numerous  drawii^  of  abbe^  and 
gentlemen's  mansions  to  Aagns's  'Seats*  and  Whitakei't 
'  Parish  of  Whalley.' 
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In  1801  he  contributes  his  only  drawing  to  the  '  Beauties 
of  England  and  Wales/  and  in  1803  to  Byrne's  'Britannia 
Depicta.' 

In  1807  he  issues  the  first  volume  of  his '  Liber  Studionim,' 
and  does  little  else  for  the  engraver  till  1  Si  z,  when  he  contributes 
a  drawing  of  Fountains  Abbey  to  Whitaker's  '  Histoiy  of  Craven.' 
He  had  now  become  sufficiently  known  to  venture  on  single 
plates  engraved  from  his  drawings.  The  first  was  '  Brocklesby 
Mausoleum;'  the  next  was  '  Dunster  Castle  '  (in  1800,  when 
he  was  twenty-five).  This  was  a  great  step.  Not  until  1814, 
however,  did  he  find  full  scope  for  his  ambition  in  Cooke's 
'Southern  Coast,'  the  first  number  of  which  contained  the 
following  drawings  : — '  St,  Michael's  Mount,'  '  Poole,'  '  Land  8 
End,'  '  Weymouth,'  and  '  Lulworth  Cove.'  This  work  employed 
him  regularly  till  i8z6.  In  the  meantime  he  had  begun  to 
prc^ess.  In  iSao  and  1811  he  contributed  some  of  his  finest 
works  to  Whitaker's  '  History  of  Richmondshire.'  Of  these  tha 
most  matchless  are  the  '  Ingleborough '  and  the  '  High  Force ; ' 
the  '  Kirkby  Lonsdale  Churchyard '  and  the  '  Wycliffe ; '  the 
'Junction  of  the  Greta  and  Tees;'  and  the  ' Hardraw  Fall ' 
(engraved  by  the  inimitable  John  Pye). 

In  1820  he  completed  some  drawings  from  camera-obscura 
sketches  for  Hakewell's  'Picturesque Tour  in  Italy,' from  which 
country  he  had  recently  returned.  They  are  careful,  but  rather 
blue  in  tone.  One  of  them  was  privately  published  on  a  large 
scale  by  Mr.  Allnult,  who  became  the  owner  by  purchase. 

In  1824  appeared  Turner's  '  Rivers  of  England,'  published 
by  W.  B.  Cooke,  including  the  '  Norham  Castle,'  which  he  had 
always  considered  the  turning-point  in  his  career.  Worn  out, 
I  believe,  by  the  exactions  and  petty  tyranny  of  Cooke,  he 
began  in  1827  his  'England  and  Wales.'  The  alphabetical 
plan  of  this  series,  which  lasted  eleven  years,  indicated  the 
desire  for  comprehensive  unity  that  specially  distinguished 
Turner's  mind.  When  his  later  Venetian  pictures  were  bought, 
he  was  always  saying,  'Wliat  do  people  want  with  such  scraps?* 
His  study  in  the  '  Liber '  had  been  to  epitomise  all  landscape 
ideals ;  his  study  in  the  '  England  and  Wales '  was  to  epitomise 
all  the  beauties  of  his  own  country. 
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In  1826  he  look  a  higher  flight,  proceeding  to  illustratu  the 
greatest  poet  of  the  age,  Lord  Byron,  for  Murray's  octavo 
edition.  Tlie  sketches  were  not  always  over-accurate  ;  the 
'Athens'  is  specially  bad.  In  1833  he  contributed  some 
similar  drawings  to  Finden's  '  Landscape  and  Portr^t  Illustra- 
tions of  Byron,' 

In  1829  he  executed  several  drawings  of  Fonthill  for  the 
'Anniversary;'  and  from  1828  to  1837  extended  a  series  of 
dranings  for  the  'Keepsake,'  beginning  with  ' Florence,' and 
ending  with  'The  Sea — the  Sea.'  About  this  time,  I  think, 
came  out  his  very  unequal  engravings  to  Finden's  '  Illustrations 
of  the  Bible.' 

In  1830  and  1834  he  eseaited  some  of  his  raost  charming 
drawings  for  Rogers's  beautiful  edition  of  his  '  Italy ;'  and,  in 
the  latter  year,  others  for  his  complete  Poems.  In  the  '  Mont 
St  Bernard'  the  figures  were  by  Stoihard,  and  the  dogs  by 
E.  Landseer.  The  moonlight  in  the  'Villa  Madonna'  is 
steeped  in  the  most  delicious  poetry ;  tlie  figures  in  the  '  Scene 
with  Banditti'  are  full  of  spirit 

Nor  does  this  lengthy  enumeration  of  his  labours  exhaust 
the  list  of  the  engravings  from  Turner's  pictures  and  drawings. 
In  my  Index  will  be  found  a  long  list  of  subscription  plates, 
conspicuous  among  which  are  the  '  Dido  and  ^neas,'  the 
'Caligula's  Bridge,'  the  'Mercury  and  Hcrse,'  the  'Crossing 
the  Brook,'  the  'Ancient  and  Modem  Italy,'  the  'Cologne' 
and  '  Ehrenbreitstein,'  the  '  Golden  Bough,'  the  '  Lake  of 
Nami,'  and  several  Venetian  pictures.  To  these  we  must  add 
a  long  series  of  single  plates. 

In  1834  appeared  further  illustrations  to  Byron's  works; 
and  the  same  year  was  marked  by  a  succession  of  Scotch  and 
French  landscapes  in  the  edition  of  Scott's  '  Prose  and  Poetical 
Works'  published  by  Cadell  of  Edinburgh. 

Turner's  tours  in  1833-4-5  embraced  the  rivers  of  France, 
including  chateaux,  bridges,  and  towers  innumerable.  In  the 
last  year  were  published  his  seven  illustrations  to  Macrone's 
edition  of  Milton's  works,  the  least  successful  of  all  hta  book 
illustrations.  In  1837  he  rendered  service  to  Campbell;  and, 
in  1R39,  to  Moore's  'Epicurean.'  These  also  were  feeble, 
■trained,  and  misunderstood  productions. 
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In  1836-7  he  had  prepared  for  the  engraver  somt;  careful 
drawings  of  views  in  India,  from  sketches  by  Lieutenant  White. 

His  single  plates  commenced  with  the  '  Brocklesby  Mauso- 
leum,' '  Norham  Castle,'  and  '  Ivy  Bridge  '  in  1827,  and  ended 
with  a  frontispiece  for  '  Pilgrim's  Progress '  in  1847.  There  are 
also  some  mezzotints  after  Turner,  such  as  '  Whiting- Fishing 
off  Margate,'  the  'Eddystone  Lighthouse,'  the  'Wreck  of  the 
*'  Minotaur," '  the  '  Wreck,'  a  '  Shipwreck,'  and  tlie  '  Burning 
Mountain'  (engraved  in  colours).  To  these  we  must  add 
the  '  Ports  of  England '  and  '  Views  in  Sussex.' 

This  constant  issue  of  engravings  was  the  real  secret  of 
Turner's  wealth,  and  explained  the  two  cart-loads  of  proofs 
that  he  left  behmd  him.  From  some  of  them  he  must  have 
reaped  brge  sums.  No  one  knows,  moreover,  how  many  of 
the  '  Liber '  were  sold  ;  probably  at  least  three  times  as  many 
copies  as  the  'coppers'  ought  to  have  produced.  He  was 
always  furbishing  them  with  new  effects. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

turner's  work  for  the  engravers. 

The  sixteen  interesting  letters  which  are  introduced  in  the 
following  chapter  were  addressed  to  Mr,  J.  Wyatt,  a  carver  and 
gilder  of  Oxford,  who  was  also  an  artist,  and  to  Mr.  W,  Miller, 
of  Edinburgh,  who  was  Turner's  favourite  engraver.  They 
possess  considerable  value,  as  containing  the  ipsissiina  verba  of 
a  veiy  reserved  and  taciturn  man,  and  as  revealing  the  kindness 
of  his  heart  and  the  ceaseless  and  anxious  care  with  which  he 
followed  the  development  of  his  engraved  m-orks.  If  Reynolds 
was  correct  in  his  definition  of  genius  as  only  '  well  applied  in- 
dustry,' an  argument  in  support  of  his  dictum  might  be  derived 
from  these  letters.  Indeed,  in  all  Turner  did  there  was  a  rest- 
less aspiration  after  supreme  excellence,  a  sleepless  care,  an 
untiring  watchfulness  to  discover  and  to  unite  the  beautiful  with 
the  true. 

In  i8og,  the  date  of  these  letters.  Turner — at  the  time  Pro- 
fessor of  Perspective  at  the  Royal  A^aderoy — exhibited  '  £out- 
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men  Recovering  an  Anchor  off  Spithead;'  two  views  of  Tabley, 
in  Cheshire,  the  seat  of  Sir  J.  F.  Leicester,  Bart.—  one  '  A  Windy 
Day,' and  the  other  'A  Calm  Morning' — and  also  one  of  his  few 
figure  pictures,  'The  Garreteer's  Petition' — a  faint  echo  of 
Hogarth's  '  Grub  Street  Post' 
The  first  letter  runs  thus  : — 

'  West  End,  Upper  Mall,  Hammersmith 
'Fridy,  Novemb  er  23,  i8og. 
'  Sir, — I  win  do  wliat  I  can  in  respect  to  size,  time,  &c.,  con- 
sidering your  last  letter's  conclusion  as  to  choice  of  price.    But, 
concerning  the  engr.iver,  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  know  who  to 
choose;  their  prices  arc  as  different  as  their  abilities,  and  there- 
fore that  point  must  remain  with  you.     But  if  Mr.  Warren  will 
undertake  a  large  plate,  surely  his  abilities  may  be  said  to  equal 
to  tlie  task;  or  Middiman,  Loivry,  young  Byrne,  or  Miton,  &c. 
The  question  is  certainly  of  the  first  importance  tome;  but  you 
must  decide;  and  all  1  can  do  respecting  advice,  &•€.,  to  whomso- 
ever you  may  ultimately  choose,  shall  be  at  his  or  your  service. 
'  Your  most  truly  obedient 

'J.  M,  Turner. 

*  "  Britton's  Antiquity  "  contains  some  good  specimens  of 
engraving  for  depth,  clearness,  and  well-laid  lines,  but  [I]  cannot 
recollect  their  names. 
'Mr.  J.  Wyatt, 
Carver  and  Gilder, 
Higli  Street,  Oxford.' 

'Deceoiberg,  1809:  9  o'clock,  Saturday. 

'Sir, — By  some  accident  or  other  your  letter  arrived  but 
just  now,  and  therefore  I  shall  despatch  this  answer  by  tiie 
coach  to-morrow  morning,  for  to  wait  for  the  next  post  would 
prevent  your  getting  the  proposal  printed  by  Tuesday,  and 
which  even  now  appears  to  be  doubtful 

'  I  think  that  a  print  or  an  engraving  should  follow  the  words 
"  proposal  for  subscription  "  (which  you  think  best),  and  that  it 
is  so  near  the  size  of  "  Niobe  "  that  to  mention  it  would  perhaps 
induce  some  to  think  of  yours  as  a  comparison  print  Another 
thing,  you  should  by  all  means  particularise  how  many  proafi 
you  intend  to  take  off,  and  at  what  pricr,  for  the  public  I'kc  to 
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have  more  than  assurances;  they  now  want  partioilars,  and  which 
leads  me  to  hope  thai  you  will  be  very  particular  about  men- 
tioDing  Mr.  Middiman's  name;  for  to  insert  it  in  the  prospectus 
without  being  sure  of  his  co-operation  would  mar  your 
endeavours  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  for  the  least  deviation  Irom 
a  proposal  renders  all  subscriptions  void.  Be  pleased  to  accept 
this  hasty  advice;  and  am  glad  to  hear  Mr.  M.  is  inclined  to 
engrave  the  picture.  Respecting  your  sketches,  I  only  want 
the  honour  tu  judge  whether  or  not  they  are  worth  introducing; 
but  you  have  not  said  or  hinted  at  a  second  view,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  of  so  great  a  consequence  of  taking  in  the  comer  ot 
Queen's  College. 

'  However,  I  have  no  objection  to  a  trip  to  Oxford,  but 
could  wish  it  warmer  weather. 

'  Your  most  truly  obedient 

'J.  M.  Turner. 
'Mr.  J.  WVATT,  West  End,  Upper  MalL' 

'  E>ecember  26,  1809 
'  Sir, — 1  cannot  but  think  it  very  unhandsome  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
and  therefore  will  do  all  that  is  within  my  power  to  accommodate 
your  wishes.  AVill  leave  here  some  day  this  week  for  Oxford. 
I  therefore  wish  you  to  get  me  a  sheet  of  paper  pasted  down  on 
a  board  in  readiness,  about  tivo  feet  by  one  foot 

'  I  think  of  coming  by  the  Shrewsbury  or  Birmingham  coach, 
and  therefore  hope  to  be  at  Oxford  by  twelve  at  night.  Could 
wish  you,  if  possible,  to  secure  me  a  bed  at  the  inn. 

'  Yours  most  truly, 

'J.  M.  Turner.' 

In  the  next  year  the  Academy  Catalogue  enables  us  to  de- 
termme  Turner's  residence  to  have  been  at  64  Harley  Street,  in 
conjunction  with  his  rural  retreat  on  the  Upper  Mall,  Hammer- 
smith. 1810  was  the  date  of  his  exhibition  of  two  fine  views 
of  Lowther  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  one  being 
a  morning  effect,  and  the  other  an  evening;  and  also  'A  Dewy 
Morning,'  the  scene  taken  firom  his  favourite  Petworth,  painted 
for  his  close  friend  the  good-natured  Earl  of  Egremont. 
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•  Febniaiy  28,  i8ia 

'Sir, — I  did  nol  receive  yours  yesterday  early  enough  to 
answer  by  post.  But  with  respect  to  the  picture,  I  have  con- 
tinued it  on  the  same  size,  only  2  feet  3  J  inches  by  3  feet  3  inches 
at  most  measures ;  yet  the  sky,  I  do  thbk,  had  better  be  an 
inch  at  least  UDder  the  top  rabbet  Therefore  I  should  advise 
you  to  make  the  rabbet  deep,  so  that  it  can  be  hid;  therefore 
the  right  measures  may  be  as  follows: — 3  feet  z\  inches  by 
8  feet  i\  inches. 

'  The  picture,  you  may  inform  Mr.  Middimar,  can  be  seen  if 
he  will  favour  me  by  calling,  and  with  a  time  when  it  will  so  suit 
him,  that  I  may  be  sure  to  be  at  home.  I  am  afraid  it  will  not 
be  finished  as  early  as  j'ou  mentioned,  but  I  shall  not  lotig  ex- 
ceed that  time  (March  7),  for  it  certainly  would  be  desirable  to 
j'Ou  to  have  it  while  Oxford  is  full. 

'The  figures  introduced  are  as  follows: — Two  clericals,  one 
in  black,  with  a  Master  of  Arts  gown;  the  other  with  lawn 
sleeves  for  the  bishop  (being  in  want  of  a  little  white  and  purple 
scarf),  and  followed  by  a  beadle.     Now  arises  some  ques- 

tions—First, is  it  right  or  wrong  to  introduce  the  bishop  cross- 
ing the  street  in  with  his  robes?  ^Vhether  he  should 
wear  a  cap  ?  Wliat  kind  of  a  staff  the  beadles  use,  and  if  they 
wear  caps?  In  short,  these  are  the  principal  figure-i,  and  if  you 
will  favour  me  with  answers  to  the  foregoing  questions,  and 
likewise  describe  to  me  the  particularity  of  each  dress,  I  should 
be  much  obliged  to  you,  for  I  could  wish  to  be  right. 

'  I  am  your  most  obedient 

'J.  M.  Turner 

'P.S. — A  Proctor's  gown  has,  I  think  you  said,  velvet 
sleeves  ? 

•  Mr.  J.  WvATT.' 

'  Maicli  4,  i8ia 

'  Sir, — I  have  not  heard  or  seen  Mr.  Middiman,  and  not  being 
so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  him  at  home  yesterday  evening, 
I  now  write  to  ask  how  to  proceed,  tliepkture  being Jmishid,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  can  be  varnished  for  the  last  time.  The  packing- 
case  is  likewise  ready;  therefore  be  so  good  as  to  say  what  con- 
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veyance  you  wish  me  to  use  to  send  it  by,  aiid  whether  you  posi* 
tively  wish  Mr.  M.  to  see  it  first,  in  which  case  you  had  better 
Tviiteto  him  again;  or  perhaps  my  delivering  the  picture  to  him 
you  may  consider  the  same  (sending  you  a  receipt  for  it). 

'As  to  the  figures  introduced,  I  have  made  use  of  those  you 
sent,  and  therefore  hope  you  will  find  them  right;  but  1  took 
the  hint,  for  the  sake  of  colour,  to  introduce  some  ladies.  The 
figures  taking  down  old  liouses  are  not  only  admissable,  but  I 
think  explaining  their  loss  and  the  removal  of  the  gateway.  In 
short,  I  hope  that  the  picture  will  pleas:,  and  that  you  will 
find  your  endeavours  seconded  and  prove  ultimately  veiy 
advantageous. 

'  Your  most  truly  obedient 

'J.  M.  TUHNER. 

*  P.S. — The  prints  shall  be  returned  as  you  direct,  and  allow 
me  to  tliank  you  for  sending  them. 

'  Mr.  J.  WVATT.' 

■iSia 
'Sir, — I  am  glad  to  hear  the  picture  is  so  approved  of. 
Really  I  thought  of  you  long  before  you  wrote,  and  I  could  not 
have  rested  a  day  or  two  more  without  writing  for  uneasiness 
as  to  the  safe  conveyance  of  it  by  the  coach  or  otherwise. 
However,  that  is  past;  and  respecting  the  spires,  crosses,  and 
window,  they  can  be  done  after  tlit  loth.  As  you  proposed, 
you  may  send  it  to  Mr.  Middiman  direct;  for  I  shall  be  in  town 
about  that  time  to  finish:  therefore  I  can  do  what  you  wish 
there.  I  feel  some  concern  about  the  spire  of  St  Mary's.  Many 
who  look  at  that  spire  at  the  side  opposite  will,  in  the  street, 
think  that  it  should  look  equally  high  at  the  angle,  but  which 
wholly  changes  its  character.  It  becomes  more  dignified  than 
lofty.  However,  if  you  can  get  me  the  height  and 
b.ise  from  the  springing  or  selling  off  of  the  spire,  or  Lom  the 
clock,  it  shall  be  altered  to  measure. 

'  You  must  be  the  best  judge  how  far  a  second  print  would 
meet  the  support  of  your  friends;  but  as  you  ask  my  opinion,  I 
should  think  you  could  very  well  try  now  conditionally,  by  which 
jou  would  feel  the  of  your  present  friends  about  it;  but  I 

Btill  thin\  that  it  should  be  merely  for  names,  and  not  to  confine 
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them  by  a  deposit  (or  a  very  snu.1I  one);  for  in  case  it  should 
be  returned  to  try  the  other  end  of  the  high  spire,  it  would  be 
at  least  three  or  four  years  before  the  same  engraver  could 
lumish  you  with  the  engraving.  '  Yours  most  truly, 

'J.  M.  Turner, 
'  The  book  will  be  serviceable  to  me  to  make  some  memo- 
randa respecting  the  dresses.    Let  me  have  it  a  little  longer, 
as  I  am  now  so  very  busy.     If  you  think,  or  Mr.  M.  wishes  for 
it,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  return  it  safe  to  him. 

'  Mr.  J.  WVATT.' 

In   i8ii  Turner,  then  an  R.A.,  living  in   Queen  Anne 
Street,  West,  in  the  course  of  his  uiuclaxed  efforts  to  obtain 
fresh  victories  ever  Nature,  exhibited  '  A  View  of  the  Castle  of 
St  Michael,  near   Bonneville,  Savoy;'  a  view  of  the  'High 
Street'  of  bis  favourite  Oxford;  another  of  the  same  learned 
city  from  the  Abingdon  Road;  and  finally  that  fine  picture 
•  The  Snow-Storm,  with  Hannibal  and  his  Army  Crossing  the 
Alps,'  to  which  were  appended  some  grandly  obscure  lines  from 
that  mysterious  MS.  epic  '  The  Fallacies  of  Hope:' — 
Craft,  Treachery,  and  Fraud — Salassian  force 
Hung  on  the  fainting  rear !    Then  Plunder  seized 
The  victor  and  the  captive — Saguntum's  spoil 
Alike  became  their  prey.    Still  the  chief  advanced, 
Looked  on  the  sun  with  hope ;  low,  broad,  and  wan. 
While  the  fierce  archer  of  the  downward  year 
Stains  Italy's  blanch'd  barrier  with  storms. 
In  vain  each  pass,  ensanguined  deep  with  dead, 
Or  rocky  fragments— wide  destruction  roU'd. 
Still  on  Campania's  fertile  plains — he  thought. 
But  the  loud  breeie  sobbed, '  Capua's  joys  beware' 

The  original  idea  of  this  truly  great  picture  was  suggested 
to  Turner  by  a  thunderstorm  over  the  Yorkshire  hills  seen  from 
the  terrace  of  Famley,  where  he  always  found  warm  welcome. 

The  correspondence  continues : — 

'  Friday,  April  lo,  1812. 

'  Dear  Sir, — I  received  yours  bst  night  upon  my  return  from 
flie  Royal  Academy,  where  your  two  pictures  are;  let  me  there- 
fore thank  you  for  the  enclosed  bill  it  contained.    As  to  the 
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frame,  it  is  very  handsome,  and  makes  the  picture  look  very 
well,  but  I  fear  that  by  the  time  it  gets  back  to  Oxford  the 
centre  ornament  will  be  wanting,  for  it  projects  beyond  the 
back,  so  it  has  no  guard. 

'  Mr.  Fye  called  to-day  with  proof  with  the  alteration  of  the 
pavement,  and  that  has  improved  it     He  talks  of  sending  you 
otu  down  shortly  for  your  inspection,  and  he  hopes  approval. 
'Your  obedient 

*J.  M.  Turner. 

•  Mr.  J.  WvATT.' 

'Satordoy,  November  6,  181a. 
'Sir, — First  let  me  thank  you  for  the  sausages  and  hare. 
They  were  very  good  indeed.    As  to  the  I  understood 

you  that  Mr.  Pye  would  have  it  immediately  after  the  high 
spire  should  be  finished;  therefore  I  began  it  at  Christmas.  But 
respecting  the  venerable  oak  or  elm,  you  rather  puzzle  me.  If 
you  wish  either,  say  so,  and  it  shall  be  done;  but  fancy  to  your- 
self how  a  large  tree  would  destroy  the  character— that  burst 
of  flat  country  with  uninterrupted  horizontal  lines  throughout 
the  picture  as  seen  from  the  spot  we  took  it  from.  The  hedge- 
row oaks  are  all  pollards,  but  can  be  enclosed  if  you  wish.  As 
to  figures,  I  have  not  determined  upon  them,  and  even  with 
them,  if  you  have  any  predilection  for  any,  or  object,  it  is  the 
same  to  me,  or  if,  as  I  suppose,  the  have  carved  some 

out  for  me  in  order  at  least;  so  their  opinions  may  be  taken, 
reserving  to  myself  the  use  or  adaptation  of  them  as  most  fit  or 
conducive  to  my  subject  as  to  colour,  &c. 

'  Mr.  Pye  called  to-day  with  a  proof;  the  spire  is  much  better, 
and  it  begins  to  look  rich,  clean,  and  full.  How  long  he  will  be 
yet  I  know  not;  but  as  to  me  to  send  the  picture  to 

the  Exhibition,  you  must  make  haste  with  die  frames,  for  the 
pictures  are  to  be  sent  on  the  sih  and  6th  of  next  month.  The 
size  is  the  same  as  the  other  picture,  only  3  feet  3  by  a  feet  a  J 
in  the  straining  frame,  and  to  hide  part  of  the  sky  with  the  high 
p.,  for  it  would  be  scarcely  worth  while  to  make  the  inch  in  the 
sky  to  change  the  size  of  frame. 

*  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

'J.    M.   TURNKE. 
•Mr.  J.  WViTT.' 
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In  1841,  when  he  was  in  the  full  height  of  his  later  period, 
in  which  everything  was  sacrificed  to  colour,  and  his  eye  had 
lost  its  old  far-reaching  power,  he  exhibited  his  '  Ducal  Palace, 
Dogana,  with  parts  of  San  Giorgio;'  'Giudecca,  la  Donna 
della  Salute,  and  San  Giorgio;'  'Rosenau,  Seat  of  H.R.H. 
Prince  Albert  of  Cobu^,  near  Coburg,  Germany; ' '  Depositing 
of  John  Bellini's  three  Pictures  in  La  Chiesa  Redentore, 
Venice;'  'Dawn  of  Christianity:  the  Flight  into  Egypt;' 
and  '  Glaucus  and  Scylla.' 

Addressing  Mr.  Miller,  he  writes  thus : — 

'  Saturday, ',Oclobcr  21,  1S41. 

'My  dear  Sir, — So  much  time  (for  I  only  relumed  from 
Scotland  last  night)  since  your  letter  and  the  arrival  of  the  proof 
(for  Mr.  Moon  has  sent  only  one),  that  I  hope  you  have  pro- 
ceeded with  the  plate,  in  which  case  it  is  evident  you  must 
take  off  three,  and  mark  the  two  for  me,  il'  you  adopt  the  same 
medium  of  transfer;  but  I  would  say,  send  them  direct  My  re- 
m^ks  would  be  wholly  yours,  and  some  inconvenience  to  both 
avoided.  If  you  have  not  done  anytliing,  take  off  one  for  me. 
So  now  to  business. 

'It  appears  to  me  that  you  have  so  far  that  I  do  think 

1  could  now  recollect  sufficiently  without  the  picture  before 
me,  but  will  now  write  points  out  and  answer  your  questions, 
viz.  if  the  sky  you  right  you  could  advance  more  con- 

fidently. Therefore  do  not  touch  the  sky  at  present,  but  work 
the  rest  up  to  it.  The  distance  may  be  too  dark,  though  it  wants 
more  fine  work,  more  character  of  woods,  down  to  the  vety 
Campagna  of  Rome — a  bare,  sterile  fiat,  much  lighter  in  tone. 

'  The  question  of  a  perpendicular  line  to  the  water— pray  do 
not  think  of  it  until  after  the  very  last  toudied  proof,  for  it  has 
a  beautiful  quahty  of  silvery  softness,  which  is  only  checked  by 
the  rock,  which  is  the  most  unfortunate  in  the  whole  plate. 
How  to  advise  you  here  I  know  not,  but  think  fine  work 
would  blind  the  scene  with  the  reflection  of  it  with  the  water. 
This  is  the  worst  part,  and  I  fear  \vill  give  us  some  trouble  to 
conquer,  and  if  you  can  make  it  take  tlie  water  in  the  middle  of 
the  plate,  I  should  like  it  better.    The  houses  above,  and  par- 
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ticularly  from  the  figures,  and  the  parts  from  and  with  the  boys 
looking  down,  are  what  I  most  fear  about,  which  range  all  along 
the  south,  and  the  broken  entrance  and  the  shrine  want  more 
vigour  to  detach  from  the  town  all  the  comer  figures,  &c  The 
foreground  will  be  required  to  be  more  spirited,  and  bold,  open 
work  dashing  like  touches,  and  bright  lights.     So  do  all  you 

can  in  the  middle  part  town  and  leave  it  all  for  the  present 
in  front  The  figure  in  front  would  be  better  with  the  white  cloth 
over  the  face  done  by  one  line  only ;  and  perhaps  a  child 
^Tapped  up  in  swaddling-clothes  before  her  would  increase  the 
interest  of  the  whole.  The  ground  on  which  she  kneels  break 
into  small  pebbles  or  broken  pavement  Now  for  the  good 
parts,  the  greatest  part  of  the  sky,  all  the  left  side,  the  upper 
castle  and  palaces  and  partly  round  to  the  Sybil  temple,  town 
and  on  the  right  side,  and  the  water  in  the  middle 

particularly  good,  and  I  hope  to  keep  it  untouched  if  possible. 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  I  can  know  the  picture  after  the 
first  touched  proof,  and  trust  this  long  letter  of  directions  will 
be  equal  to  one,  and  you  will  be  able  to  proceed  with  confidence. 
Write  if  you  feel  any  difficulty,  and  believe  me  truly  yours, 

'J.   M.   W.   TURIJER. 

'  P.S. — Very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  loss  you  have  sustained.' 

In  1842  Turner's  power  of  sight  and  accuracy  was  fast  de- 
clining, and  even  brown  sherry  could  not  brace  the  once  dex- 
terous fingers  or  clarify  the  clouding  eyes.  Poor  Wilkie's  death 
the  year  before,  and  his  burial  at  sea  off  Gibraltar,  had  pro- 
foundly touched  the  waning  man;  and  this  year  he  exhibited 
that  fine  dream  of  the  scene,  now  in  the  National  Collection, 
and  also  another  national  picture  singularly  imaginative  and  sin- 
gularly eccentric — '  The  Exile  and  the  Rock  Limpet '  (Napoleon 
at  St  Helena),  full  of  strange  errors  and  phantasmagoric 
reflections  of  scarlet;  allegorical,  no  doubt,  and  subtle  enough 
to  please  even  Mr.  Ruskin  or  the  wildest  of  pre-Raphaelites. 
In  the  Royal  Academy  Catalogue  for  this  year  the  list  of 
Turner's  exhibited  works  stands  thus: — 

'The  Delano,  San  Giorgio,  Citdla,  from  the  steps  of  the 
Europa.' 
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*  Campo  Santo,  Venice.' 

*Snow-Storm:  Steamboat  off  a  harbour's  mouth  making 
signals  in  shallow  water,  and  going  by  the  lead'  The  author 
was  in  this  storm  on  the  night  the  'Ariel'  left  Harwich. 

*  Peace :  Burial  at  Sea.' 

The  midnight  torch  gleam'd  o'er  the  steamer's  side, 
And  Miret^s  corse  was  yielded  to  the  tide. 

MS.  Fallacies  of  Hope, 

*War*  the  Exile  and  the  Rock  Limpet* 

Ah  !  thy  tent-formed  shell  is  like 
A  soldier's  nightly  bivouac,  alone 

Amidst  a  sea  of  blood 

.    •    .    .    but  can  you  join  your  comrades  ? 

MS.  Fallacies  of  Hope, 

Other  letters  to  Mr.  Miller  are  as  follow  : — 

«47  Queen  Ann  Street,  West: 
'June  24,  1842. 

*  Dear  Sir, — I  have  now  nearly  done  all  I  have  to  do  before 
I  for  my  trip-,  so  make  all  haste  possible  to  get  your  plate 
finished  yfr^/  and  foremost 

*  Let  me  know  as  soon  as  possibly  you  can,  and  ask  your 
printer  what  he  will  print  500  eagle — eagle  or 
columbin — India  and  plain  for  (paper  included).  Note  every 
proof  to  be  numbered  and  marked  by  him  when  taken  off,  and 
all  failures  in  printing  or  so  doing  to  be  all 

by  marking  and  given  up,  bui  not  charged.  What  time  the 
500  will  take  printing,  and  all  sent  to  me  or  in  London;  and  if 
the  number  is  increased,  what  reduction  per  hundred;  and  if 
ready  money,  what  discount 

*  Your  answer  as  soon  as  possible,  or  at  your  earliest  conve- 
nience, will  oblige, 

*  Yours  truly, 

'J.  M.  W.  Turner. 

•W.  Miller,  Esq.,  Hope  Park,  Edinburgh.* 

*  Saturday,  July  9,  1842: 
*47,  Queen  Ann  Street,  West 

*My  dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  terms  of  the 
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printer,  and  will  thank  you  for  youi  kindness  in  ofT^ng  to  look 
to  the  printing  during  progress,  out  your  plate  is  Mr.  Moon's ; 
and  for  a  plate  of  my  own.     Only  may  I  now  trouble  you 

further  by  asking  him  (the  printer)  if  he  allows  discount  for 
ready  money ;  and  how  many  printing-presses  he  has  ;  and  if 
two  or  more  plates  were  worked  at  the  same  time  what  deduc- 
tion he  could  make  in  proportion  7 

'  Yours  most  truly, 

'J.  M.  W.Turner. 
'  P.S. — Your  box  has  not  arrived ;  but  have  the  goodness  to 
get  me  an  answer  about  the  printing  at  your  earliest  conve- 
nience. Your  proof  shall  be  touched  immediately  it  arrives  ta 
Queen  Ann  Street  Excuse  haste,  &c,  and  all  to  be  in  time 
for  the  post  to-night' 

'  Saturdny,  November  5,  18.41. 
*  Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  a  case  left  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  the 
printer,  directed  to  Mr.  Mood.     It  appears  to  roe,  by  the  direc- 
tion and  handwriting,  to  be  from  you. 

'  I  therefore,  having  no  message  with  it,  write  to  you  to  know 
what  it  contains,  and  what  you  wish  or  want  me  to  do. 
'  Yours  most  truly, 
'  J.  M.  W.  Turner.' 

'47  Queen  Ann  Street,  West: 
•Saturdu;,  December  10,  1843, 
'  Mr.  Miller, — I  beg  to  know  when  and  how  (as  to  time)  you 
received  the  last  touched  proof,  which  I  touched  more  copiously 
to  meet  your  wishes  expressed  in  your  last  letter.  The  box  was 
returned  to  the  parties  who  left  and  called  twice  for  it  You  will 
write  if  you  afterwards  sent  the  amended  proofs  and  touched 
proof  back  to  me,  and  bow,  for  none  having  reached  me,  and 
Mr.  Uoyd  is  now  printing  the  plate. 

'  Therefore  I  declare  that,  not  having  seen  your  amended 
proof  or  my  touched  proof  since  that,  I  consider  the  plate  of 
"  Modem  Italy"  unfinished. 

*  Yours  truly, 

*  J.  M.  W.  TORHKH. 
•Mr,  W.  HiLUB,  Hope  Park,  Edinbnii^' 
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Tlie  following  letters,  two  of  which  have  unforttinatoly  no 
date,  are  all  directed  to  Mr.  J.  Wyatt,  of  Oxford,  and  serve  to 
show  Tamer's  attachment  to  places  which  had  been  the  scenes 
of  early  and  deeply-relished  success : — 

'  Dear  Sir, — Your  pictures  are  bung  at  the  Academy,  but  not 
to  my  satisfaction  at  least  I  therefore  wrote  to  you,  for  as  I 
did  not  wish  to  counteract  your  wishes,  or  expectation  as  to  the 
benefits  which  you  suppose  might  probably  result  from  them  by 
exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy,  consequently  they  were  sent ; 
and  if  you  still  think,  notwithstanding  their  situations  are  as 
unfortunate  as  could  possibly  be  allotted  them  {from  th; 
pictures  dose  to  them),  that  their  remaining  there  may  be  ad- 
vantageous to  you,  there  tliey  shall  ranain  \  but  if  indifferer.t 
about  their  being  exhibited  there  with  me,  or  at  the  Britiih 
Institution  next  season,  I  must  confess  I  should  like  to  ha^-e 
the  option  of  withdrawing  them.  Provided  nothing  can  be  doi:C 
to  make  them  (and  another  which  I  have  sent)  more  satisfactory 
in  point  of  situation  to  my  feelings,  I  must  request  an  answer 
Impost  to  Queen  Ann  Street,  West,  and  beg  that  you  will 
think  of  yourself /rrf  and  afterwards 

'  From  your  most  truly  obliged  Sen-anl, 

'  J.  M.  Turner. 

'  Sir, — You  may  prepare  a  frame  two  feet  three  inclies  high 
by  three  feet  three  long,  but  I  think  it  must  be  cut  less,  having 
at  present  too  much  sky  j  so  do  not  put  the  frame  together  until 
you  hear  again  from  me.  By  way  of  consolation  let  me  tell  you 
the  picture  is  very  forward.  But  I  could  wish  you  to  send  me 
back  the  annexed  sketch,  with  information  how  the  several 
windows  are  glazed,  and  those  blank  in  the  front  of  the  All 
Souls  entrance,  particularly  those  ,in  the  large  gabU  forch,  if 
they  project  in  a  bow  like  the  two  by  the  gateway,  as  I  find  two 
marked  in  my  second  sketch  more  than  in  my  first,  and  diere- 
fore  suppose  some  alteration  has  taken  place  since  the  first  wai 
made. 
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*  Pray  tell  me  likewise  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Trimmer,  who  has  written  to  you  to  be  a  subscriber  for  a  print 

'Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

'J.  M.  Turner. 

*  West  End,  Upper  Mall,  Hammersmith: 

.'Satiudny,  Februai7  4,  iSto.' 

'  West  End,  Upper  Mall :  Friday  afternoon, 
•Sir, — The  approaching  election  for  the  Chancellorship 
should  not  pass  without  a  prospectus ;  and,  therefore,  as  far  as 
relates  myself,  to  say  that  I  will  do  you  a  drawing  or  painting, 
but  must  apprise  you  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  reaching 
your  size  frame,  for  my  pictures  are  all  three  feet  by  four  feet, 
300  guineas,  half  which  size  will  be  loo,  but  shall  not  mind  an 
inch  or  two  a  drawing. 

'  I  will  do  you  for  80  guineas.  You  will  be  pleased  to  turn  in 
your  mind  which  will  suit  your  purpose  best ;  and  if  you  print 
a  prospectus,  will  thank  you  to  let  me  see  it  before  you  print 
off  a  number  for  delivery. 

'The  size  of  the  engraving  you  had  better  settle  with  your 
engraver  about,  for  it  is  rather  difficult  to  get  a  large  one  done, 
for  many  engravers  think  the  print  of  Wilson's  Niobe  large,  but 
it  appears  to  me  the  proportion  should  be  about  3  to  3,  or 
18  inches  by  30  inches. 

'  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

'  J.  M.  Turner.' 

'I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  draft  for  105/.  upon 
Messrs.  Ham— for  the  picture,  and  beg  to  add  my  thanks,  and 
am  glad  to  find  that  yours  have  answered  finally  with  Mr. 
Middiman  and  Fye,  for  I  greatly  feared  Mr.  M.  would  decline, 
because  the  subject  proved  more  architectural  than  he  ex- 
pected. 

'  I  shall  varnish  it  for  the  last  time  this  evening,  and  oa 
Saturday  morning  9  o'clock,  by  Gilbert  Coach,  it  shall  be  for* 
warded  to  Oxford. 
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*  Sincerely  trusting  that  every  idea  you 


*  I  am,  &c  &c.,  with  haste, 

*  Your  most  truly  obliged, 

'  J.  M.  Turner. 

*P.S. — I  shall  be  ever  ready  to  assist  in  advice  or  otherwise 
in  your  undertaking  \Wth  Mr.  M.  or  Mr.  Pye/ 


CHAPTER  XVIL 


turner's  prices. 


From  some  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Cooke's  account  books,  kindly  lent 
me  by  Mr.  Lupton,  I  derive  a  very  clear  view  of  the  prices 
Turner  obtained  for  drawings  from  1817  to  1824.  As  all  the 
figures  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  here  I  will  only  select  a  few 
of  the  leading  items  to  comment  on. 

For  such  drawings  (prepared  for  the  engraver's  use)  as 
*  Brixham,*  *  Fowey,'  and  *  Ilfracombe '  he  received  10/.  10s,  ; 
and  for  the  loan  of  drawings  for  the  *  Rivers  of  Devon,'  such 
as  the  *  Eddystone '  and  the  *  Junction  of  the  Tamar,'  presum- 
ably not  made  specially  for  the  work,  but  lying  by  him  in  his 
portfolio,  5/.  $s.  But  the  charges  vary,  I  suppose,  according 
to  certain  degrees  of  finish  and  goodness,  since  31/.  was  the 
price  paid  for  two  drawings  of  Vesuvius  for  some  work  on 
Pompeii,  while  drawings  of  Battle  Abbey  (1818),  and  Win- 
chelsea  (18 17),  obtained  only  six  guineas.  Then  come,  on 
the  creditor  side,  in  August  1818,  charges  for  copper  supplied 
for  the  *  Liber  Studiorum.' 

In  the  same  year  <  Hastings,  from  the  Sea,'  for  Mr.  Fuller's 
work,  is  charged  at  42/.  I'his  sum  represents,  I  presume,  the 
purchase  money  for  a  work  perhaps  in  oil ;  and  farther  on 
189/.  is  paid  for  *  Dover  Shipwreck '  (large  drawing  for  Exhi- 
bition, 1823),  and  *  Margate — Sunrise.'  In  1822  occur  charges 
of  2/.    2s,  for  touching  Tomkinson's  *  Cuyp '    and  Girtin's 
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'  Kirlcstall ; '  the  drawings  of  Colne,  Rochester,  and  Norhaiu 
are  charged  8/.  8j.  each  ;  and  three  of  the  Rhine,  85/.  In 
1824  a  large  drawing  of  '  Smugglers  Fishing  Gin'  is  marked 
63/.  Then  comes  a  counter  item  of  fourteen  numbers  of  the 
*  Liber  Studionim,'  at  xl.  u.  each,  20  per  cent  allowed ; 
making  a  total  of  11/.  15^'. 

In  1824  Turner's  chaises  for  lending  drawings  increase. 
He  now  receives  25/.  for  the  loan  of  '  Brougham  Castle, 
Totoes,'  anil '  OakhampUn  Castle,'  for  the  '  Rivers ; '  and  for 
the  first  two  drawings,  for  the  continuation  of  the  'Coast' 
(bought  by  Mr.  Tomkinson),  he  obtains  52/.  loi.  His  oil 
picluies  might  not  sell ;  but  he  was  still  getting  money  in  many 
ways— by  making  drawings  and  lending  drawings,  by  publishing 
the  '  Liber,'  and  by  retouching  paintings. 

The  'Times'  of  1851  records  that  lao  guineas  have  not 
unfrequently  been  given  for  a  small  sketch  of  Turner's  in  water 
colours ;  and  a  small  sketch-book  containing  chalk  drawings  of 
one  of  his  river  tours  on  the  Continent  has  lately  fetched  the 
enormous  sum  of  600  guineas. 

The  prices  of  his  more  finished  oil  paintings  have  ranged, 
in  the  last  few  years,  from  700  to  1,400  guineas.  All  his  works 
have  now  acquired  triple  or  quadruple  the  value  of  the  sums 
originally  paid  for  them. 

Apropos,  of  prices,  we  are  told  that  one  day  Mr.  Gillott,  the 
well-known  manufacturer  of  Birmingham,  sallied  forth  from  his 
hotel,  determined  at  any  price  to  obtain  admission  lo  the 
enchanted  house  in  Queen  Anne  Street  He  was  rich ;  he  was 
enthusiastic;  and  he  believed  strongly  in  the  power  of  the 
golden  key  to  open  any  door.  Arrived  at  the  blistered,, 
dirty  door  of  the  house  with  the  black-crusted  wi.idows,  he 
pulled  the  boll,  which  answered  with  a  querulous,  melancholy 
tinkle.  After  a  long,  inhospitable  pause,  an  old  woman  with  a 
diseased  face  having  looked  up  from  the  area,  presently  as- 
cended and  tardily  opened  the  door.  She  snappishly  asked 
Mr.  Gillott's  business ;  and  when  be  told  her  in  his  blandest 
voice,  '  Can't  lei  'e  in '  was  the  answer ;  after  which  she  tried 
to  slam  the  door.  But  during  the  parley  the  craAy  and  deter- 
mined Dives  had  put  his  foot  in ;  and  now,  declining  further 
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intemiption,  he  pushed  past  the  feeble,  enraged  janitress,  and 
hurried  upstairs  to  the  gallery.  In  a  moment  Turner  was  out 
upon  him  with  the  promptitude  of  a  spider  whose  web  has  been 
invaded  by  another  arachnid.  Mr.  Gillott  bowed,  introduced 
himself,  and  stated  that  he  had  come  to  buy.  '  Don't  want  to 
lell,'  or  some  such  rebuff,  was  the  answer ;  but  Gillott  shut  his 
tars  to  all  Turner's  angry  vituperations,  '  Have  you  ever  seen 
Jur  Birmingham  pictures,  Mr.  Turner?'  he  enquired  with  un- 
ruffled placidity.  '  Never  'eard  of  'em,'  was  the  answer.  Gillott 
now  drew  from  his  pocket  a  silvery,  fragile  bundle  of  Birmingham 
bank-notes  (about  5,000/.  wortli).  '  Mere  paper,'  observed 
Turner  widi  grim  humour;  a  little  softened,  however,  and 
evidently  enjoying  the  joke.  '  To  be  bartered  for  nitre  canvas,' 
said  Gillott,  waving  his  hand  at  the  '  Building  of  Cardiage '  and 
its  companions.  This  tone  of  cool  depreciation  seemed  to 
have  a  happy  effect.  '  You're  a  rum  fellow ! '  exclaimed  the 
painter;  after  which  he  was  induced  gradually  to  enter  into 
negotiations,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  deportation  in 
Gillott's  cab  of  some  5,000/.  worth  of  Turner's  pictures.  It 
was  the  manufacturers,  as  I  have  said,  and  not  the  noblemen 
of  England,  who  were  Turner's  best  patrons. 

Mr.  Britton  is  our  authority  for  another  cliaracteristic  st(uy. 
In  his  early  days  Turner  was  busy  one  morning  in  the  bed- 
room at  Maiden  Lane,  working  at  some  drawings  for  one  of 
Bricton's  patrons — I  think  for  the  Earl  of  Essex — when  the  doot 
suddenly  opened,  and  Britton  entered,  nominally  to  enquire 
how  the  drawings  progressed,  but  really  to  spy  out  all  he  coidd 
of  the  artist's  professional  secrets.  In  an  instant  Turner  covered 
up  his  drawings,  and  ran  to  bar  the  crafty  intruder's  progress, 
'  I've  come  to  see  the  drawings  for  the  EarL'  '  You  shan't  see 
'em,'  was  the  reply.  '  Is  that  the  answer  I  am  to  take  back  to 
his  Lordship  ? '  '  Yes  ;  and  mind  that  next  time  you  come 
through  the  shop,  and  not  up  the  hack  way.  I  allow  no  one  to 
come  here;'  and  so,  shutting  the  door  on  his  visitor,  the  artist 
returned  to  growl  at  him  over  his  work. 

Turner  often  was  unjustly  accused  of  bdng  extravagant  in 
the  prices  he  demanded  for  his  drawings ;  but  the  complaining 
purchaser  forgot  that  he  was  buying  something  which  in  a  few 
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years  would  be  wonh  pcrliaps  double  the  money  given  for  it, 
Mr.  Cockerel),  for  instance,  on  his  return  from  Greece,  engaged 
Turner  to  execute  for  him  a  drawing  of  a  temple  in  ^gina 
from  rough  hints  furnished  him.  It  was  a  troublesome  task, 
and  probably  uncongenial  to  the  artist,  whose  mind  it  diverted 
from  its  own  channels  ;  for  he  had  to  paint  a  country  and 
people  he  had  never  seen.  However,  he  set  to  work,  and 
executed  his  task  with  a  patience  and  care  worthy  of  one  who 
had  to  win  his  spurs  ;  the  result  being  that  he  produced  in  the 
given  time  a  beautiful  and  elaborate  water-colour  dratving  fit  for 
the  engraver,  and  highly  finished  enough  to  aftenvards  adom  a 
gallery.  The  sum  of  thirty-five  guineas,  which  he  asked  for  it, 
was  thought  by  Mr.  Cockerell  to  be  an  exorbitant  demand 
from  an  old  friend.  A  few  years  afrer,  however,  the  drawing 
was  sold  for  fifty  guineas.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Munro,  and  would  most  probably  fetch,  if  it  were  submitted  to 
auction,  at  least  some  sixty  guineas.  So,  again,  for  a  picture 
which  one  of  his  patrons  preferred  to  forfeit  a  hundred  pounds 
rather  than  take,  the  offer  of  a  thousand  pounds  was  subse- 
quently declined. 

Induced  thereto  by  the  recommendation  of  a  R.A.,  Chan- 
trey,  without  even  seeing  it,  purchased  one  of  Turner's  early 
Venetian  pictures,  on  a  varnishing  day,  for  250/.  At  the  sculp- 
tor's death  this  picture,  though  much  damaged  by  an  ignorant 
dealer,  was  secured  at  Christie's,  by  one  who  also  had  not  seen 
it,  for  the  enormous  sum  of  r,5oo/. 

Mr.  Suskia  represents  that  if  Turner  disliked  his  theme,  he 
painted  slightly,  and  let  the  purchaser  take  his  chance;  whereas, 
if  he  liked  his  theme,  he  would  give  three  hundred  guinea^ 
T70Tth  of  work  for  a  hundred,  and  ask  no  thanks.  He  also 
altered  ±e  engravings  from  his  drawings  to  suit  the  public 
taste.  Sometimes,  it  is  said,  when  an  engraver  came  with  a 
plate  to  be  touched,  he  would  take  a  piece  of  chalk  (or  whiting) 
in  his  right  hand  and  of  black  in  his  letl,  with  the  enquiry, '  Whic^ 
will  you  have  it  done  with  ? '  The  engraver  having  chosen  either 
black  or  white,  according  as  he  thought  his  plate  weak  or  heavy, 
the  other  piece  of  chalk  would  be  thrown  down,  and  the  plate 
reconstructed  with  the  added  hghts  or  darks  in  ten  minutob 
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'  He  was  never  troublesome  about  detail/  writes  one  engrave? 
to  me;  'yet  1  remember  that  in  ore  small  engraving  he  took 
enormous  pains  to  get  a  little  doe's  head  in  the  foreground 
exactly  true  to  Nature.'  His  touched  proofs  he  sometimes 
worked  on  with  pencil. 

'  He  never  broke  a  promise  or  failed  in  an  undertaken  trust,* 
is  die  emphatic  testimony  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  His  sense  of  justice, 
indeed,  was  strangely  acute.  One  of  my  friends  had  long  de- 
sired to  possess  a  picture  which  Turner  resolutely  declined  to 
sell.  Originally  it  had  been  painted  as  a  companion  to  another; 
but,  while  its  fellow  was  sold,  this  was  reserved.  After  the 
lapse  of  several  years,  however,  he  consented  to  part  with  it. 
In  the  interval  the  value  of  canvas  of  the  proportions  of  the 
picture  having  doubled,  question  arose  as  to  what  was  to  be 

the  price.     '  Well,'  said  Turner,  '  Mr, had  the  companion 

for  so  much  ;  you  must  be  on  the  same  footing.'  He  had  no 
intention  of  doing  a  favour ;  his  sole  study  was  to  be  just. 

Numerous  stories  are  related  of  Turner's  dealings  with  a 
merchant  (let  us  call  him  Mr.  Dives)  of  Liverpool.  Whether 
from  sincere  regard  for  the  great  magician's  works,  or  from 
pure  love  of  commercial  profit  alone,  it  is  certain  that  the 
hero  of  these  stories  came  to  market  with  princely  liberality. 
On  one  occasion  he  is  represented  as  having  offered  to  buy  the 
whole  stock  of  paintings,  drawings,  and  engravings  in  Queen 
Anne  Street  for  100,000/.;  and,  confident  of  acceptance  of  the 
offer,  to  have  asked  for  the  key  of  the  house,  in  order  that  he 
might  forthwith  cart  off  the  valuables.  But  Turner  said,  'No, 
air;  I  have  refused  a  similar  offer  before;'  and  well  he  might,  for 
even  then  the  stock  was  worth  far  more  than  that  in  the  market, 
and  in  the  hands  of  a  monopolist  might  have  realised  any 
sum.  '  I'll  make  it  guineas,'  was  the  seductive  invitation;  but 
it  was  resolutely  declined.     He  had  willed  it  all  to  the  nation. 

When  the  same  magnificent  Dives  purchased  the  '  Mercury 
and  Argus '  of  Turner,  the  painter,  from  some  caprice,  perhaps 
from  his  favourite  notion  of  a  series,  refused  to  sell  it  alone. 
He  insisted  upon  associating  with  it  another  picture  of  the 
same  kind,  at  the  same  price.  The  eager  purchaser  made  no 
objection  to  the  arrangement 
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On  another  occasion,  according  to  Mr.  Birch,  Turner 
enumerated  to  Dives  various  books  of  sketches  that  he  pos- 
sessed, and  several  of  which  he  produced;  they  are  now  national 
property.  They  were  coloured  memoranda,  valuable  as  jewels, 
embracing  notes  in  pencil  and  chalk;  blue  gleams  of  sea  and 
sky,  wafls  of  mist,  ochry  sails,  and  white  frozen  waves  of  Alps, 
To  the  eager  merchant  these  were  exhibited  with  a  certain 
savagely  selfish  satisfaction,  such  as  that  wherewith  an  ill-con- 
ditioned old  maid  exhibits  the  family  diamonds  to  her  poor  but 
pretty  niece,  or  an  afiiuent  antiquary  sets  forth  bis  cameos 
before  a  juvenile  collector.  Turner's  delight  was  expressed  by 
many  a  chuckle  distributed  through  the  intCR-iew,  during  which 
it  was  his  study  to  tantalise  the  inflamed  spectator  in  every 
possible  way;  and  such  was  his  amiability  on  the  occasion  that 
he  even  induced  him  to  make  several  offers.  But  it  was  only 
playing  at  business;  Turner  simply  was  amusing  himself  by  ob- 
serving the  mercury  rise  again  in  the  well-known  price-barometer. 
His  increased  favour  with  rich  purchasers  he  delighted  thus  to 
realise.  Each  of  these  books  consisted  of  abuut  a  hundred 
leaves  of  sketches,  and  the  offers  gradually  mounted  to  the 
large  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  piece;  when,  after  delibe- 
rately closing  them  one  by  one,  and  laying  them  aside,  he 
proceeded  to  enquire, '  Well,  would  you  like  to  have  them?' 
'Yes!  yes!'  was  the  answer,  returned  with  all  the  impetuosity 
characteristic  of  one  burning  to  secure  his  treasures.  'I  dare 
say  you  would!'  was  the  final  exclamation,  to  which  a  slily 
malicious  laugh  lent  not  a  little  point  by  way  of  aggravation. 

Probably  Turner  took  an  especial  delight  in  tormenting  this 
particular  man;  upon  whom  accordingly  he  chose  to  inflict  as 
much  annoyance  as  he  possibly  could,  in  satisfaction  (as  it  were) 
for  the  wrongs  he  had  himself  endured  in  early  days  at  the 
hands  of  trading  oppressors.  Certain  it  is,  hoivever,  that  the 
interview  terminated  in  a  quarrel;  and  having  learned  that  this 
would-be  patron,  whom  he  had  fondly  regarded  as  a  genuine 
admirer,  had  sold  some  of  the  pictures  that  had  been  painted 
for  him,  Turner  declined  thenceforth  to  have  any  dealings  with 
him,  and  thus  the  companion  to  '  Mercury  and  Argus '  was 
never  painted 
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We  have  already  seen  him  refuse  a  private  offer  of  2,00a'. 
for  the  '  Rise  of  Carthage'  We  have  now  to  record  in  con- 
nection with  the  same  picture  one  of  his  gre.itest  and  most 
heartfelt  triumphs;  when  he  refused  the  sum  of  2,500/,  from  a 
body  of  eminent  public  men,  ivlio  desired  to  present  the  pic- 
ture to  the  nation.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  ail  he  had  to 
do  was  to  keep  silent;  and,  furgctting  his  generous  intention, 
he  might  have  pocketed  the  money  without  anyone  being 
conscious  of  his  cliange  of  purpose;  and,  besides,  he  had  other 
pictures  to  leave. 

At  a  great  meeting  at  Somerset  House,  at  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Lord  Hardinge,  and  others  were  present,  it  was  unant- 
mously  agreed  to  buy  two  pictures  of  Turner  for  presentation 
to  the  National  Gallery,  as  monument's  of  Art  for  the  incitement 
and  instruction  of  artists  and  Art-lovers  for  all  time ;  and  a 
memorial  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  artist  by  his 
sincere  old  friend  Mr.  Griffiths,  who  exulted  in  the  pleasant 
task.  The  offer  was  5,000/.  for  the  two  pictures,  the  '  Rise ' 
and  '  Fall  of  Carthage.'  When  Tamer  read  the  memorial  his 
eyes  brightened.  He  was  deeply  moved,  even  to  the  extreme 
of  shedding  tears;  for  he  was  capable,  as  all  who  knew  him  aie 
well  awate,  of  intense  feeling.  He  expressed  the  pride  and 
delight  he  felt  on  receiving  such  a  noble  offer  from  such  men; 
but,  directly  his  eye  caught  the  word  '  Carthage,'  he  exclaimed 
Sternly, '  No,  no;  tliey  shall  not  have  it;'  and,  upon  Mr.Orifliths 
turning  to  leave,  he  called  after  him  and  said, 'OhI  Griffiths, 
make  my  compliments  to  the  memoruijisls,  and  tell  them 
"Carthage"  may  some  day  become  the  property  of  the  nation.' 

One  of  his  oldest  friends  tells  me  that  the  week  in  which 
Turner  sold  a  picture  he  invariably  wore  a  look  of  dejection  and 
oppression;  and,  when  pressed  with  enquiries  as  to  the  reason, 
he  would  sorrowfully  exclaim, '  I've  lost  one  of  my  diildrea 
this  week.' 

A  merchant  who  had  one  day  expended  10,000/.  in  tlie 
purchase  of  pictures  from  Turner,  suddenly,  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving,  made  a  proposal  to  him.  '  Now,  Mr.  Turner, 
there  are  three  more  pictures  in  your  gallery ;  III  give  you 
5,000/^  for  the  three,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  pick.'    '  Well,' 
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was  the  answer, '  tell  me  which  they  are,'  The  merchant  began 
with  the  '  Rise  of  Carthage; '  but  Turner  stopped  him  at  once. 
*  No,'  he  said; '  ifs  a  noble  offer ;  but  I  have  willed  it'  The 
purchaser  then  pressed  him  to  let  him  have  two  for  5,000/. 
The  liberality  of  the  ofier  seemingly  affected  Turner;  but  he 
merely  repeated, '  I  have  willed  iL' 

The  picture,  it  is  said,  was  originally  painted  for  100/.  for  a 
gentleman  who  declined  to  take  it  when  the  critics  and  the 
press  began  to  attack  it;  so  that  we  cannot  express  surprise  at 
the  satisfaction  with  which  the  artist  dwelt  on  this  incident^ 
exclaiming  a9:ain  and  again,  'This  is  a  great  triumph  I'  His 
pride  had  been  deeply  wounded  by  the  original  rejection  of  the 
picture,  and  the  noble  revenge  he  took  was  to  refuse  3,500/.  for 
it  and  leave  it  to  the  nation. 

Mr,  Heath,  once  seeing  some  papers  lying  on  the  table, 
asked  hira  what  he  had  got  there.  '  Oh,'  was  the  reply;  '  some 
old  receipts  and  papers  not  wanted.'  Mr.  Heath's  attention 
had  been  attracted  by  a  bill  of  exchange  for  200/,,  evidently 
unpaid,  and  due  on  that  veiy  day,  of  the  existence  of  which 
Turner  appeared  to  be  wholly  unconscious.  This  carelessness 
did  not,  however,  extend  to  many  of  his  transactions,  for  never 
was  anyone  more  rigorous  in  exacting  the  last  farthing  in  a 
contract  than  he  was,  or  more  punctual  in  executing  within  the 
Stipulated  time  whatever  he  undertook.  Mr.  Heath  was  wont 
to  declare  that,  in  spite  of  his  exactions  and  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  him  to  any  reasonable  terms,  he  had  greater  satisfaction 
in  dealing  with  him  than  any  other  artist  When  once  he  had 
pledged  his  word  as  to  time  and  quality,  he  might  be  impli- 
citly relied  on. 

The  following  letter  to  Mr,  Finden  is  a  good  specimen  erf 
Turner's  business  communications.     It  is  like  one  of  Cesar's 
despatches,  so  terse  and  free  is  it  from  all  superfluous  words : — 
'  47  Queen  Am  Street,  West 

'Dear  Sir, — I  shall  want  some  money  before  I  leave 
London  for  my  summer  tour,  which  will  take  place  in  about 
B  fortnight 

'  Yours  truly, 

'J.  M.  W.  Turner, 

•W.  FiNDBM,  E»q, 
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'  Mr.  MacQueen  called  (to  look  about  printing  my  plates)^ 
I  did  not  see  him,  but  sent  dovi-n  word  that  1  would  tliank 
him  to  send  me  the  remaining  proofs  belonging  to  you.  His 
answer  [was]  that  he  did  not  know  he  had  any  of  Mr.  Findeo's; 
if  he  had,  he  would  send  them .  This  somewhat  says  that  yoa 
have  not  said  anything  to  him  for  my  remaining  proofs  or 
book. 

'J.  M.  W.  T.' 

This  question  of  proofs,  indeed,  was  an  endless  source  of 
quarrel  between  Turner  and  his  engravers.  Even  as  an  author 
claims  so  many  copies  of  his  book  from  a  publisher,  so  an 
artist  claims  from  his  engravers  so  many  proofs.  In  the  author's 
case  this  right  is  generally  decided  by  a  written  agreement, 
which  is  legally  binding;  but  in  the  case  of  artists  I  believe 
there  is  no  distinct  law  laid  down,  the  number  of  proofs  de- 
pending on  the  engraver's  liberality  or  good-nature.  The 
artist  gets  as  many  as  he  can.  Such,  however,  was  Turner's 
cupidity  and  acquisitiveness  that  he  invariably  advanced  claims 
which  his  engravers  sometimes  refused  to  concede,  whatever 
loss  they  might  sustain  from  a  quarrel  with  the  great  artist 
On  one  occasion  words  rose  so  high  that  a  well-known  engraver 
threatened,  upon  principle,  to  burn  the  proofs  before  his  ejrcB 
rather  than  surrender  them;  another  turned  him  out  of  doois. 
Impelled  by  that  love  of  hoarding  which  attained  almost  the 
gravitj-  of  a  mental  disease  with  him.  Turner  would  keep  the 
smallest  scrap  of  paper  that  contained  the  note  of  a  single 
bint  or  thought.  In  truth,  he  had  dreadful  fights  with  the 
print  publishers.  He  regarded  them  as  Pharaohs;  as  cruel 
task-masters,  who  thought  a  few  guineas  could  buy  any  man's 
brains;  as  men  who  did  not  care  what  they  got  for  their  money, 
so  it  had  but  a  good  name  appended  to  it;  as  men  who  were 
hucksters  of  Art,  mental  pcdlers,  costermongers  of  brain-produc& 
He  viewed  them  as  perpetuators  of  his  serfdom;  and,  like 
Blucher  at  Waterloo  with  the  French,  he  had  to  revenge  oa 
them  the  injuries  and  insults  of  years.  Not  that  he  was  in- 
solent to  them,  but  he  would  have  all  the  money  he  could  get; 
seeing  no  reason  why  the  mere  intetchanger  <xf  commodities 
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should  derive  greater  profit  from  thero  than  those  who  origi- 
nally produced  them.  He  knew  his  value  in  the  market, 
and  he  used  that  knowledge  with  somewhat  exacting  severity. 
Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  engraving  with  Turner 
was  a  compulsory  and  not  a  voluntary  work.  He  was  bom  a 
painter,  not  an  engraver.  He  painted  for  fame;  he  engraved 
for  bread. 

With  Cooke,  at  whose  house  the  scene  of  many  a  story  ia 
laid.  Turner  never  seems  to  have  been  on  really  amicable  terms; 
and  we  now  are  in  no  position  to  detennine  to  which  side  the 
blame  is  to  be  chiefly  ascribed  I  have  in  my  possession  a 
roost  violent  letter  from  the  fonner,  dated  January  r,  1827,00 
the  subject  of  the  '  Coast '  drawing,  in  which  he  accuses  Turner 
of  misrepresentation  and  deception.  The  idea  of  the  '  Coast,'  it 
appears,  originated  with  the  publisher,  who  gave  the  artist  3 
commission  for  400/.  worth  of  drawings;  to  which  Turner  added 
a  demand  of  twenty-five  sets  of  India  proofs  before  letters. 
Seven  pounds  ten  shillings  was  the  price  originally  paid  for 
each  drawing,  but  eventually  it  was  raised  to  lol.  Turner  now 
claimed  the  same  rate  of  remuneration  for  the  earlier  drawings^ 
which  he  had  contracted  to  supply  for  7/.  loj,  a  piece. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  a  confused  norion  of 
Cooke's  intentions,  or  had  been  deceived  by  the  keener  trades- 
man. Cooke  begins  by  underpaying  him,  and  then  writes  to 
the  artist,  promising  him  twelve  guineas  and  a  half  for  the 
'  drawings  for  the  future  "  Coast" '  Turner  chooses  to  consider 
this  offer  as  referring  to  work  already  done,  as  well  as  to  that 
which  is  in  hand.  Ever  dogged  and  obstinate  when  he  believes 
himself  defrauded,  he  goes  to  Cooke,  and  says — 

'  I  will  have  niy  terms  !  I  will  have  my  terms  !  or  I  will 
Oppose  the  work  by  doing  another  "  Coast" ' 

Then  Cooke  goes  on  to  complain  of  Turner's  giving  him  a 
drawing  called  'Neptune's  Trident'  as  a  present  to  his  wife, 
and  afterwards  reclaiming  it,  with  the  charge  of  two  guineas  for 
the  loan.  It  is  probable  that  Cooke  must  have  mistaken  a 
loan  for  a  gift,  for  Turner  never  could  have  been  intentionally 
guilty  of  such  meanness. 

The  indignant  engraver  concludes  by  asking  insolently  if 
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Hakewell's  *  Italy,'  the  *  Scottish  Scenery,*  or  the  *  Yorkshire  * 
work  had  ever  returned  the  capital  laid  out  on  them,  asserting 
that  Turner  quite  over-calculated  the  profits  of  the  '  Coast  * 
work.     But  let  the  letter  speak  more  fully  for  itself:— 

•January  l,  1827. 

*  Dear  Sir, — ^I  cannot  help  regretting  that  you  persist  in  de- 
manding twenty-five  sets  of  India  proofs  before  the  letters  of 
the  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  "Coast,"  besides  being  paid 
for  the  drawings.  It  is  like  a  film  before  your  eyes,  to  prevent 
your  obtaining  upwards  of  two  thousand  pounds  in  a  commis- 
sion for  drawings  for  that  work. 

*  Upon  mature  reflection,  you  must  see  I  have  done  all  in 
my  power  to  satisfy  you  of  the  total  impossibility  of  acquiescing 
in  such  a  demand.  It  would  be  unjust  both  to  my  subscribers 
and  to  myself. 

*  The  "  Coast "  being  my  own  original  plan,  which  cost  me 
some  anxiety  before  I  could  bring  it  to  maturity,  and  an  immense 
expense  before  I  applied  to  you,  when  I  gave  a  commission  for 
drawings  to  upwards  of  400/.  at  my  own  entire  risky  in  which 
the  shareholders  were  not  willing  to  take  any  part,  I  did  all  I 
could  to  persuade  you  to  have  one  share;  and  which  I  did  from 
a  firm  conviction  that  it  would  afford  some  remuneration  for 
your  exertions  on  the  drawings  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the 
contract.  The  share  was,  as  it  were,  forced  upon  you  by  myself, 
with  the  best  feeling  in  the  world;  and  was,  as  you  well  know, 
repeatedly  refused,  under  the  idea  that  there  was  a  possibility  of 
losing  money  by  it.  You  cannot  deny  the  result:  a  constant 
dividend  of  profit  has  been  made  to  you  at  various  times,  and 
will  be  so  for  some  time  to  come. 

'  On  Saturday  last,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  you  declared 
in  my  print-rooms,  before  three  persons  who  distinctly  heard  it, 
as  follows: — "  I  will  have  my  terms!  or  I  will  oppose  the  work 
by  doing  another  '  Coast!* "  These  were  the  words  you  used; 
and  everyone  must  allow  them  to  be  a  threat, 

^  And  this  morning  (Monday)  you  show  me  a  note  of  my 
own  handwriting,  with  these  words  (or  words  to  this  immediate 
effect):— 
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* "  The  drawings  for  the  future  '  Coast '  shall  be  paid  twelve 
guineas  and  a  half  cacli." 

'  Now,  in  the  name  of  commoa  honesty,  how  can  you  apply 
the  above  note  to  any  drawings  for  the  first  division  of  the  work, 
called  the  "  Southern  Coast,"  and  tell  me  I  owe  you  two  guineas 
on  each  of  those  drawings?  Did  you  not  agree  to  make  the 
whole  of  the  "South  Coast"  drawings  at  7/.  loj.each?  and  did 
I  not  continue  to  pay  you  that  sum  for  the  first  four  numbers? 
When  a  meeting  of  the  partners  took  place,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  great  exertions  that  myself  and  my  brother  had 
made  on  the  plates,  to  testify  their  entire  satisfaction,  and  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  I  had  placed  myself  in  by  such  an  agree- 
ment as  I  had  made  (dictated  by  my  enthusiasm  for  the  welfare 
of  a  work  which  had  been  planned  and  executed  with  so  miidi 
zeal,  and  of  my  being  paid  the  small  sum  only  of  twenty-five 
guineas  for  each  plate,  including  the  loan  of  the  drawings,  for 
which  I  received  no  return  or  consideration  whatever  on  the 
part  of  the  shareholders),  they  unanimously  {excepting  on  your 
part)  and  very  liberally  increased  the  price  of  each  plate  to 
40/.;  and  I  agreed,  on  my  part,  to  pay  you  ten  guineas  for  each 
drawing  after  the  fourth  number.  And  have  I  not  kept  this 
agreement  ?  Yes  ;  you  have  received  from  me,  and  from 
Messrs.  Arch  on  my  account,  the  whole  sum  so  agreed  upon, 
and  for  which  you  have  given  me  and  them  receipts.  The  work 
has  now  been  finished  upwards  of  six  months,  when  you  show 
me  a  note  of  my  own  handwTiting,  and  which  was  written  to 
you  in  reply  to  a  part  of  your  letter,  n  here  you  say,  "  Do  you 
imagine  I  shall  go  to  John  o'  Groafs  House  for  the  same  sum 
I  receive  for  the  Southern  part?"  Is  this/ii>  conduct  between 
nlan  and  man,  to  apply  the  note  (so  explicit  in  itself)  to  the 
former  work,  and  to  endeavour  to  make  me  believe  I  still  owe 
you  two  guineas  and  a  half  on  each  drawing?  Why,  let  me  ask 
yo%  should  I  promise  you  such  a  sum  ?  What  possible  naotive 
could  I  have  in  heaping  gold  into  your  pockets  when  you  have 
always  taken  such  especial  care  of  your  interests,  even  in  the 
case  of  "  Neptune's  Trident,"  which  I  can  declare  you  presenttd 
to  me;  and  in  the  spirit  of  this  understanding  I  presented  it 
again  to  Mrs.  Cooke.    You  may  recollect  afterwards  charging 
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me  two  guineas  for  the  loan  of  it,  and  requesting  me,  at  the 
same  time,  to  return  it  to  you;  which  has  been  done. 

'  The  ungracious  remarks  I  experienced  this  morning  at 
your  house,  when  I  pointed  out  to  you  the  meaning  of  my 
former  note — "  that  it  referred  to  the  future  part  of  the  work, 
and  not  to  the  *  Southern  Coast ' " — were  such  as  to  convince 
me  that  you  maintain  a  mistaken  and  most  unaccountable  idea 
of  profit  and  advantage  in  the  new  work  of  the  "Coast;"  and 
that  no  estimate  or  calculation  will  convince  you  to  the  con- 
trary. Ask  yourself  if  Hakewill's  "  Italy,"  "  Scottish  Scenery," 
or  "  Yorkshire  "  work  have  either  of  them  succeeded  in  the 
return  of  the  capital  laid  out  on  them. 

'  These  works  have  had  in  them  as  much  of  your  individual 
talent  as  the  "  Southern  Coast,"  being  modelled  on  the  princi- 
ple of  it;  and  although  they  have  answered  your  purpose  by  the 
commissions  for  drawings,  yet  there  is  considerable  doubt  re- 
maining whether  they  will  ever  return  their  expenses,  and 
whether  the  sliareholdcrs  and  proprietors  will  ever  be  reinstated 
in  the  money  laid  out  on  them.  So  much  for  the  profit  of 
works. 

*  I  assure  you  I  must  turn  over  an  entirely  new  leaf  to  make 
them  ever  return  their  expenses. 

*  To  conclude,  I  regret  exceedingly  the  time  I  have  bestowed 
in  endeavouring  to  convince  you  in  a  calm  and  patient  manner 
of  a  number  of  calculations  made  for  your  satisfaction;  and  I 
have  met  in  return  such  hostile  treatment  that  I  am  positively 
disgusted  at  the  mere  thought  of  the  trouble  I  have  given 
myself  on  such  a  useless  occasion. 

*  I  remain,  your  obedient  Servant, 

'W.  B.  CooKE.' 

A  more  inflexible  man  than  Turner,  when  once  the  idea  of 
being  defrauded  or  tricked  had  entered  his  mind,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  imagine. 

The  following  letter  contains  little  of  special  interest;  but  it 
shows  us  Cooke  and  Turner  again  at  cross  purposes,  respecting 
the  beautiful  Swiss  drawings  at  Famley: — 
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'  Salurdaj  morning. 
'My  dear  Sir, — I  rather  expected  you  would  have  called 
yesterday,  as  your  messenger  said  there  required  no  answer 
when  he  left  your  letter.  However,  I  have  seen  Mr.  Fawkes 
this  morning,  and  there  appears  a  great  misconception  respect- 
ing the  extent  of  the  drawings  offered  to  yon,  for  the  Swiss 
drawings  are  either  bound  toother,  or  cannot  be  tent.  I  shall  be  at 
home  all  to-moirow,  if  you  can  give  me  a  rail. 

'  Yours  most  respectfully, 

'J.  M.  W.  Turner.' 

(Pencil  note  on  a  slip  of  paper  fastened  to  the  above  letter 
by  a  pin.) 

'  I  told  your  brother  George,  on  Thursday  or  Saturday  las^ 
that  I  expected  to  have  heard  or  seen  you  before  then,  particu- 
larly when  I  had  heard  you  did  not  go  to  Brighton,  and  to  tell 
you  so,  you  having  lefb  a  message  that  things  must  remain  until 
you  returned,  that  the  list  you  sent  me  liad  an  inaccuracy  or  tn'o, 
which  required  me  to  see  you,  and  will  call  to-morrow  before 
twelve,  01  after  two  o'clock. 

'  Yours, 

'J.  W.  Turner.' 

The  two  next  letters  also  relate  to  the  connexion  between 
Turner  and  Cooke.  They  refer  to  the  letterpress  of  the  '  Coast 
Scenery,'  written  by  Combe,  the  author  of  '  Dr.  Syntax.* 
Turner  has  evidently  been  trying  his  hand  at  a  description  of 
St  Michael's  Mount,  probably  a  favourite  scene.  Corabe 
cannot  understand  it,  and  pronounces  it  to  be  the  most  extraOT  - 
dinary  thing  he  ever  read,  and  to  be  badly  punctuated;  upon 
which  Cooke  suppresses  the  contribution  with  a  sort  of  insolent 
contempt  Combe,  who  evidently  knew  his  man,  directs  Cooke, 
unless  he  wishes  to  drive  Turner  '  stark,  staring  mad,'  to  send 
him  uncorrected  sheets  of  the  suppressed  article. 

*  My  dear  Sir, — I  am  really  concerned  to  be  obliged  to  say 
tiiat  Mr.  T  ■ 's  account  is  the  most  extraordinary  composi- 
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tion  I  have  ever  read.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  correct  it, 
for  in  some  parts  I  do  not  understand  it.  The  punctuation  is 
everywhere  defective,  and  here  I  have  done  what  I  could,  and 
have  sent  the  proof  to  Mr.  Bulmer.    I  think  the  revise  should 

be  sent  to  Mr.  T ,  to  request  his  attention  to  the  whole, 

and  particularly  the  part  that  I  have  marked  as  unintelligible. 
In  my  private  opinion,  it  is  scarcely  an  admissible  article  in  its 
present  state  ;  but  as  he  has  signed  his  name  to  it,  he  will  be 
liable  to  the  sole  blame  for  its  imperfections. 

•  Your  faithful  humble  Servant, 

*  W.  C 

*  Friday  morning. 

'  My  dear  Sir, — When  I  had  just  finished  the  article  of  St 
Michael's  Mount,  and  introduced  all  I  possibly  could  into  it 
of  Mr.  Turner's,  I  received  your  note  requesting  me  not  to 
insert  a  syllable  of  his  writing.  This  has,  of  course,  occasioned 
a  considerable  delay,  as  I  must  write  the  whole  over  again. 
Mr.  Bulmer,  however,  shall  have  it  to-morrow,  and  Pool  shall 
follow. 

'  I  enclose  the  proofs ;  but  if  you  do  not  mean  to  drive 
Mr.  T stark,  staring  mad,  you  had  better  get  tAvo  uncor- 
rected sheets  from  Mr.  Bulmer. 

•  Your  faitliful  humble  Servant, 

'  W.  C 

I  have  no  doubt  at  all  Cooke  was  a  timid,  time-serving 
tradesman,  with  no  real  appreciation  of  Turner's  genius,  and 
vexed  the  great  man  by  his  small,  higgling  ways. 

It  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  amongst  engravers  that 
Turner  disliked  them  as  a  body.  I  am  afraid  he  regarded 
everyone  who  came  to  him  for  money  as  an  enemy ;  yet  he 
was  very  punctual  and  very  just,  though  never  liberal.  Some 
of  them  refused  his  work,  finding  it  took  up  too  much  time  to 
be  profitable.  One  engraver,  whom  he  accused  unjustly  of 
eavesdropping,  ordered  him  out  of  his  house ;  but  seven  years 
after  Turner  met  him  in  Regent  Street,  and  nobly  confessed 
his  fault  by  offering  him  his  hand  j  for  magnanimity  was  one  of 
the  artist's  noblest  qualities. 
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I  believe  that '  Loch  Corrisldn,'  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  (illustra- 
tion to  Scott's  '  Lord  of  the  Isles '),  engraved  \>y  Le  Keux,'  is 
almost  the  only  work  of  Turner's  which  was  not  toadied  or 
corrected  by  him.  There  are  lines  in  the  curves  of  the  rocks 
which,  admirable  as  they  are,  he  would  doubtless  have  altered. 

Hie  publishers  aln-ays  treated  Turner  as  a  Jew ;  and  an 
excellent  story  is  told  in  point  of  that  conviction.  When  he 
w«it  down  there  to  make  his  drawings  for  Whitaker's  '  History 
of  RichmoDdshire,'  he  took  with  him  a  letter  of  introductioii 
from  a  London  publisher  to  one  in  Yorkshire,  which  concluded 
thus :  '  Above  all  things  remember  that  Turner  is  A  Ckkat 
Jew.' 

The  intimation  was  taken  seriously  and  literally  to  heart, 
and  down  came  the  little  man,  looking  '  the  very  moral'  of  a 
master  carpenter,  with  lobster-red  face,  twinkling  staring  grey 
eyes,  white  tie,  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons,  crab-shell  tumed- 
up  boots,  large  fluSy  hat,  and  enormous  umbrella.  The  next 
day  happened  to  be  Sunday ;  and  after  breakfast  the  publisher, 
signifying  his  departure  to  church,  expressed  a  hope  that  Turner 
would  amuse  himself  with  the  books  and  pictures  til!  he 
returned.  Turner  was  somewhat  nettled  at  being  thus  obviously 
treated  as  a  pagan,  but  preserved  silence  until  dinner  airived  ; 
in  the  course  of  which  some  apology  was  made  about  an  un- 
lucky and  mai-i-preifos  ham  ;  whereupon  Turner  broke  out— 

'  ^Vhat  on  earth  do  you  mean,  sir  ? ' 

'  ^Vhy  they  wrote  to  me  that  you  were  a  Jew,'  was  the 
explanation  of  the  astonished  host 

The  engravers  were  sometimes  puzzled  with  the  obscurer 
parts  of  Turner's  later  efforts.  In  transfening  to  steel  one  of 
the  Venetian  pictures,  some  ships  were  turned  into  houses ; 
but,  as  houses  did  quite  as  well,  they  remained.  The  picture 
was  meant  to  be  not  topographically  correct,  but  a  beautiful 
dream,  true  in  the  feeling  it  conveyed. 

He  never,  if  he  could  help  it,  gave  an  opinion  on  the 
authenticity  of  a  picture  of  his  own,  having  once  been  called, 

'  One  of  the  eailiot  engraTera  rcmarlcable  for  imitating  cimnUiog 
■tone,  and  much  enploycd  bj  Mr.  Britloo. 
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lo  his  great  vexation,  as  witness  in  a  case  of  this  kind.    It 
was  a  severe  wound  to  his  pride. 

He  "K^s  thoroughly  aware  of  the  necessity  of  contrast  in 
engraving,  and,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  thinks,  injured  himself  by  unduly 
Euming  at  meretricious  black  and  white  to  please  a  public  he 
despised — a  public  who  would  buy  his  engravings,  but  would 
not  buy  his  pictures. 

About  his  touched  proofs  he  was  always  quairelling  with 
the  engravers.  He  required  the  return  of  every  proof  on  which 
he  had  written  directions,  and  sometimes  he  was  baffled.  In 
this  I  think  he  was  right,  for  the  law  on  the  subject  is  only  tra- 
ditional ;  and,  if  he  was  just,  he  had  a  right  to  be  severe  and 
thrifty,  though  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that,  as  a  rich  man,  he  con- 
descended to  wrangle  about  such  trifles :  but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  he  was  doggedly  obstinate  ;  and  the  desire  to  retain 
the  touched  proofs  was  r.ither  a  matter  of  pride  than  of  parsi- 
mony, for  he  did  not  sell  them  again.  He  stood  on  his  right  ; 
he  felt  he  was  asserting  a  principle ;  and  we  must  not  forget 
that  his  early  life  had  been  embittered  by  the  exactions  of  em- 
ployers. These  wrongs  had  hardened  him.  Gooall,  the  clever 
engraver  of  his '  Caligula's  Villa,'  was  one  of  those  with  whom 
he  had  a  most  violent  quarrel  on  the  subject 

The  ill  feelmg  thus  generated  flamed  out  even  in  public. 
Ataconversazione  in  Freemasons' Hall  a  dispute  once  occurred 
between  Cooke  and  himself  about  the  return  of  some  drawings 
(of  the  '  Annual  Tour,'  I  believe),  to  which  both  artist  and 
publisher  laid  claim.  Turner's  red  face  became  white  with  the 
depth  of  his  rage,  while  Cooke  grew  hot  and  red,  and  high 
words  ensued  even  to  the  extreme  of  '  rogue,'  to  the  tenor  of 
those  who  unfortunately  witnessed  the  verbal  contest 

It  was  his  habit,  Mr.  Munro  told  me,  to  visit  Turner  oa 
Sunday  afternoons,  when  the  painter  was  often  at  leisure.  la 
the  course  of  a  pleasant  chat  on  one  of  these  occasions — for 
they  were  sincere  friends — their  social  privacy  was  invaded  by 
the  irruption  of  Cooke,  who,  with  all  the  air  of  a  bullying 
tailor  come  to  look  after  a  poor  sweating  journeyman,  wanted 
to  know  if  those  drawings  of  his  were  never  to  be  finished. 
When  the  door  presently  closed  behind  him,  the  big  salt  tears 
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came  into  Turner's  eyes,  and  he  murmured  something  about 
*  no  holiday  ever  for  me.' 

The  corrections  marked  on  the  proofs  were  of  enormous 
value  to  the  engraver,  giving  reasons  as  they  did  for  the 
minutest  change  even  in  the  curve  of  a  twig.  Sometimes,'  how- 
ever, to  one  he  trusted  great  latitude  was  allowed;  the  direcdon 
"being  general  as  to  this  sky  being  heightened,  or  those  toweis 
being  raised ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  even  allowed  Mr, 
Coodall  to  introduce  figures  of  his  own.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  many  of  Turner's  proofs,  especially  of  the  '  Liber,'  were 
secretly  stolen  and  sold  by  a  workwoman  who  was  trusted  with 
the  sewing  tt^ther  of  the  numbers. 

In  1805  the  first  engraving  ever  made  from  an  oil  picture 
by  Turner  was  published.  The  subject  was  taken  from  Sir 
John  Leicester's  *  Shipwreck.' 

As  this  is  somewhat  an  epoch  in  Turner's  Art  life,  let  me 
'  here  introduce  the  prospectus  issued  upon  the  occasion,  and 
the  terms  of  his  contract  with  the  engraver;— 

Proposal  for  publishing  by  subscriplion,  with  permission  of  Sir 
John  Leicester,. Bart,  a  print  from  that  celebrated  picture  of 

A  SHIPWRECK, 
WTTH  BOAT  ENDEATOURIMG  TO  SAVE  THE  CREW, 
By  J.  M.  W.  TURMER,  Esq.,  RJL. 
To  be  seen  at  his  Gallery,  No.  64  Hatley  Street,  until  July  t, 
180S  ;  and  after  at  No.  %o  Warren  Street,  Fitm)y  Square.    To  be 
engtaved  in  menotmto  by  C.  Turner.    Siie  of  the  plate  will  be 
ys  inches  by  33^  tnebes.    Prints,  2/.  it. ;  proofs,  4/.  4r.    Those  in 
colours  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  artist    Half  of  *e  mont^ 
to  be  paid  on  Bnbscribing,  and  the  other  on  delivery,  which  will  be 
in  December  ncatt,  1805. 

C.  Turner  has  the  pleasure  to  inform  his  friends,  as  it  will  be 
the  first  engraving  ever  presented  to  the  public  from  any  of  Mr. 
W.  Tamer^  pictures,  the  print  wiH  be  finished  in  a  superior  Style ; 
and,  as  only  fifty  proofs  will  be  taken,- gentlemen  desirous  of  fine 
impressions  are  requested  to  be  early  in  their  application,  as  they 
will  be  deliveied  in  order  as  subscribed  for. 

Subscriptions  received  by  the  engraver,  No.  50  Wairen  Street^ 
'Fitiroy  Square. 
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Terms  ofCoHtract. 

I.  To  receive  the  jist  of  S^  35  guinea*  for  the  loan  of  Ihs 
incture. 

3.  To  pay  Mr.  C.  Turner  the  price  of  1/.  tt.,  or  trade  price,  lor 
all  I  want  to  colour. 

3.  The  price  of  the  print  two  guineas,  proofs  double  >iie  of  the 
plat^  viz. — 

4.  For  J.  M.  W.  T.  not  to  part  with  any  coloured  print  under 
four  monthi  after  the  publishing  the  proofs. 

The  plate  to  be  finished  by  the  end  of  Dec  i8oj.  i/.  I3f. 
trade  price  for  2/.  zr. 

The  following  prospectus  relating  to '  The  Ports  of  England, 
i8a6,'  is  also  interesting,  as  showing,  the  style  in  whJdi  Turner's 
engraving  ventures  were  presented  to  the  public  s^ 

Under  the  patron^e  and  dedicated,  with  pennission,  to  his 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  George  the  Fourth. 

PORTS  OF  ENGLAND, 

ntOH  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS,  HADI    EXPRESSLY  FOR  THE  WORK, 

By  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  Esq.,  RJL 

To  be  engraved  in  bi^y-finished  menotlnto  by  Thomas  Lupton. 
Size  of  the  plates,  9  inches  by  6},  and  to  be  printed  on  small  foUo. 
Price  of  the  work  :  Prints,  Sr.  61/. ;  proofs,  laj.&Z.;  proofs  on  India 
paper,  14*- 

Notwithstanding  the  many  spleniUd  and  uiefiil  pul^cations 
undert^cen  by  various  persons  within  the  last  twenty  yean,  it 
appears  somewhat  extraordinary  that  in  a  maritime  nation  like 
England,  immeasurably  indebted  to  her  naval  achieremtnts  for 
opulence  and  glory,  a  subject  so  deeply  interesting  and  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  her  general  history  as  a  series  of  views 
illustrative  ol  her  several  seaports  and  harbours,  should  have  been 
to  this  period  negle<^ed. 

A  work  of  this  kind  ^therto  unattempted  on  an  extended 
scale),  comprising  all  the  licensed  and  chartered  ports  of  the 
coimtry,  has  been  long  in  preparation,  and  is  now  proposed  to  be 
published  in  numbers,  the  first  of  which  will  appear  on  the  ist  of 
Hay  next,  and  will  contain  two  views,  to  be  delivered  in  the  order 
of  subscription :  twdve  numbera  to  form  a  volume.    At  the  conL- 
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pletioii  of  each  volume  will  be  published,  in  handsome  lettcrpieu 
(detached),  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Ports  up  to  the  Present  Thne ;  the  whole  fonning  a  complete 
graphic  and  historical  illustration  of  the  British  ports. 

As  the  greatest  care  and  attention  will  be  given  to  the  execu- 
tion of  this  work,  it  is  determined  not  to  endanger  its  excdlence 
by  a  rigid  compliance  with  afixcd  period  of  publication  :  the  inter* 
vals  between  the  production  of  each  number  will,  however,  be  as 
short  as  the  requisite  attention  to  the  work;  will  allow. 

When  it  is  considered  how  many  pleasing  associations,  how 
.many  recollections  dear  to  the  well-founded  national  pride  and  best 
feelings  tS.  Englishmen,  arise  even  involuntarily  on  contemplating 
such  subjects — the  almost  countless  host  of  naval  heroes  who  wth 
vell-omcoed  hope  have  embarked  from  these  ports  and  have  re- 
turned to  them  n  glorious  triumph,  shedtUng  immortal  histre  on 
tii^  country— ihti  magnificence  and  national  importance  of  the 
ports  themselves,  and  their  immense  superiority  over  those  of  other 
nations — it  is  impossible  for  the  artist  to  feel  otherwise  than  ctHifi- 
dent  of  the  patronage  of  a  discerning  pubUc; 

London;  published  (May  1826)  by  Tbomaa  Lnpton,  7  Leigh 
Street  Burton  Cfcscent;  R.  Ackeimann,  Stnmd;  and  Messrs. 
Colnaghi,  Soa  &  Co.,  Pall  Mall  East 

Mr.  MiUer,the  well-known  Edinbuigh  engrara',  deposes  to 
bia  business  tnnsactioiis  with  Turner  in  these  tenns  : — 

'  living  at  a  distance  from  London,  my  personal  interviews 
were  not  many  ;  and  the  communications  wUch  passed  between 
OS  during  the  twenty  years  or  upwaids  that  I  was  executing 
engiavinga  from  hjs  works  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  maigins 
of  the  pTOO&i  and  were  mostly  returned  to  him,  When  in 
London,  I  occasionally  met  him  either  at  his  own  house  or  in 
company  at  a  friend's.  On  one  such  occasion,  at  the  house  of 
W,  Bl  Cooke,  the  landscape  engraver — where  were  also  present 
.Hu^  W.  Williams  (whose  talents  as  an  artist  Turner  respected), 
Lupton,  &e  mezzotinto  engraver,  and  Geo.  Cooke— 4uring  the 
evening,  when  Turner  and  Williams  were  discoursing  on  some 
scene,  and  differing  in  opinion  as  to  the  forms  of  some  lines  in 
the  subject,  a  piece  of  paper  was  produced,  upon  which  each 
aitist  made  a  sli(^  sketch  in  pendl  to  ehiddate  his  views. 
At  Ae  condnsion  Lupton  was  somewhat  slily  apiffopiiating  the 
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akctdi,  a  proceeding  which  Turner's  keen  eye  disappcHnted  bjr 
transfening  it  to  his  own  pocket,  notwithstanding  Lupton's 
claim  of  property  as  having  furnished  the  paper.  My  friend 
Geo^e  Harvey,  the  artist,  relates  an  amusing  and  highly 
characteristic  aneolote  of  an  interview  between  Turner  and  a 
gfaitleman  (whom  he  named)  who  had  recently  purchased  from 
a  third  party  a  I'urner  landscape.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation he  explained  with  great  glee  the  mode  in  which  sundry 
parts  of  the  picture  liad  been  got  up — in  particular  that  a  dog 
in  the  foreground  was  cut  out  of  an  engraving  and  stuck  on, 
and  a  bdy's  parasol  was  in  like  manner  a  wafer  attached  and 
painted  over.  The  current  story  of  a  cap  flying  through  the  air 
has,  I  think,  a  reference  to  the  engraving  of  the  "  Mouth  of  the 
Yare,  Yarmouth  Roads."  I'here  are  several  articled  of  clothing 
apparently  in  motion  in  the  foreground,  and  I  recollect  being 
puzzled  at  first  about  them.' 

One  of  the  most  painful  things  that  ever  happened  to  any  of 
Turner's  engravers  occurred  to  Mr.  Ltipton,  one  of  the  most 
talented  of  them.  He  took  great  pains  in  executing  a  maxa- 
tint  of  the  '  Calais  Pier  ; '  but  from  some  reason  or  other  it 
never  satisfied  the  painter,  and  after  much  loss  of  ^e  and 
innumerable  corrections  it  was  left  unfinished.  In  justice  to 
Mr,  Lupton,  I  append  his  own  manly  and  straightforvard  ver- 
sion of  the  matter ;  but  in  my  opinion  the  picture  was  far  too 
dark  to  work  from : — 

'  J.  M.  W.  Turner  employed  Mr.  Lupton  to  engrave  his 
large  picture  of  "Calais  Pier"  (now  in  the  National  CollectioD^ 
of  the  same  size  with  the  beautiful  print  of  the  "Wreck,"  ea- 
graved  by  Charles  Turner.  AH  the  engravings  Mr.  Luptcni 
made  &om  Turner  he  was  in  the  practice  of  showing  tO  flw 
painter  in  their  progress  (that  is,  the  working  proofs  from  tl^ 
very  commencement  of  the  plates);  of  course  "  Calais  Ker* 
being  a  large  plate  and  an  important  picture,  the  engraver  pre- 
sented the  second  or  third  working  proof  off  the  pbte  for  tbe 
punter's  inspection.  The  painter,  upon  looking  at  it,  instandy 
excLumed,  "  This  is  not  the  proportion  of  my  picture  I  TheTe 
is  some  mistake  here."  The  engraver  replied  that  was  impos- 
^le,  because  all  engravings  from  pictures  were  reduced  upon 
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iQathematical  principles ;  consequently  it  was  a  correct  reduc- 
tion, and  in  true  propoitions  to  the  picture.  The  painter 
again  exclaimed,  "  Well,  if  it  is  so,  it  won't  do.  These  are 
p^ect  doll's  boats  I  Therefore  the  boats,  &c  &a,  must  all  be 
consideiably  increased  in  size,  or  there  must  be  a  large  piece  cut . 
off  all  round  the  plate  to  give  the  boats  or  objects  in  the  picture 
more  importance ;  at  present  it  is  all  .citi  and  iky,  and  it  won't  do." 
'  As  the  engraver's  principal  object  in  undertaking  so  large 
and  laborious  a  work  was  to  produce  an  engraving  equally  large 
and  valuable  as  a  work  of  Art  as  Mr.  Charles  Turner's  "Wreck," 
he  objected,  or  refused  to  have  the  plate  reduced  from  the  ori- 
ginal size  first  intended.  The  painter  then  declared  the  objects 
must  all  be  increased.  Now,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  remaik, 
in  the  first  place,  that  beautiful  and  unrivalled  as  the  picture  of. 
"  Calais  Pier"  is,  it  is  thought  by  artists  to  be  a  little  heavy  in 
colour,  or  too  dark  in  tone;  and  as  this  character  of  blackness 
in  the  picture  was  increased  by  the  early  proof  shown  to  the 
painter  (in  mezzotinto),  the  process  of  which  style  is  from  black 
to  white,  this  unavoidable  blackness  of  the  proof  in  its  working 
state  no  doubt  tended  to  increase  the  delusion  in  the  painter's 
mind  that  the  picture  had  not  been  conecdy  reduced ;  but  the 
engraver's  opinion  was,  and  still  is,  that  if  Mr.  Turner  had 
allowed  the  engraver  to  proceed  and  scrape  away  the  super- 
fluous black  of  the  plate  up  to  the  light  and  finish  of  the  pic- 
ture, the  painter  would  have  felt  differently  about  it  But  no : 
at  it  the  painter  went,  iruireasing  every  boat  and  sail  in  the 
picture,  and  this  00  a  plate  that  had  been  most  elaborately  and 
carefully  worked  towards  completion.  The  two  principal  boats 
in  the  picture — a  lugger  going  out  and  a  passage  boat  coming 
into  the  harbour — were  first  operated  upon.  In  the  former  (the 
lugger)  the  mainsail  was  hfted  an  inch  higher  on  the  [^te,  the 
boat  itself  widened  to  prevent  the  sail  being  too  large  for  the 
boat  Then  came  the  Dover  and  Calais  passage  boat,  tlie 
mainsail  of  which  was  both  lifted  and  widened,  also  the  foresail 
greatly  increased,  and,  last  of  all,  a  large  topsail  was  added  to 
it ;  and,  indeed,  another  boat  also  was  introduced  into  the 
subject  (These  various  touched  proofs,  with  ihe  alterations, 
the  engraver  believes  are  iu  possession  of  Mr.  Dillon.)    The 
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above  alterations  were  made  at  various  times,  and  each  always 
after  a  laborious  taking  out  of  work  and  replacing  it  as  well  as 
could  be  done  by  the  engraver  from  loosely  touched  proofs  ia 
chalk  ;  so  that  at  last  the  engraver  found  it  impossible  to  follow 
them  satisfactorily  to  his  reputation,  and  therefore  declined 
proceeding  further  with  the  engraved  plate  until  the  painter 
could  give  him  a  matured  and  perfectly  finished  pictnre  to  com- 
plete the  almost  new  design  which  the  painter  had,/iu  <l/fW,  ■ 
created  on  the  plate.  The  engraver  regrets  to  say  that  this, 
though  contemplated,  was  never  done,  which  accounts  fiw  the 
engraving  never  having  been  finished,  and  at  the  same  time  for 
the  altered  state  of  the  subject  now  on  the  plate  as  compared 
with  the  original  picture  in  the  National  Gallery,  from  which 
the  engraving  was  commenced.' 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

TURNER     AT     PETWORTH. 

With  die  exception  of  Famley  in  Yorkshire,  tiia«  was,  pet> 
haps,  no  place  in  England  which  Turner  so  often  vi^ted  aa 
Lord  Egremont's  seat  at  Petworth,  in  Sussex,  where  he  spent 
some  of  his  happiest  days,  either  in  sketching  with  the  patient 
devotion  that  was  his  characteristic,  or  in  chatting  and  fishing 
with  Chantrey  and  his  old  friend  George  Jones,  R.A.  The 
cunning,  rough,  honest  old  nobleman  of  Petworth  liked  Turner, 
and  the  pair  of  eccentric  men  got  on  well  together. 

Petworth  House,  the  old  seat  of  the  Percys,  does  not  date 
back  fiirflier  than  1730,  neariy  all  the  eariier  buildings  having 
been  removed  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  The  present  eiectioo 
is  a  large,  commonplace-looking  building,  fronting  a  paik  which 
is  fourteen  miles  in  circuit;  a  long,  straight,  white  structure,  fiiB 
of  windows.  The  interior  is  fine;  the  rooms  of  white  and  gold 
are  large  and  light,  and  the  visitor  passes  through  marble  halls 
to  carved  chambers;  from  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  room  to  the 
square  dining-room;  and  from  the  Beau^  Room  to  the  north 
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gallei7,  ddightcd  and  astonished  at  some  of  the  finest  Taod)4ces 
and  Holbdns  that  are  to  be  found  in  England.  The  grand 
staircase  is  decorated  with  3  French  version  of  the  classics ;  and 
the  fine  galleiy  bnilt  by  Lord  Egremont  is  fiill  of  English  pio- 
tOKt,  antiques,  and  some  fine  spedmens  of  Flaxman's  wo^; 
the  &icat  among  which  are  the  colossal  group  of  the  Archangel 
Michael  piercing  Satan  with  his  spear,  and  a  study  of  a  shep- 
herd boy,  which  Waagen  pronounces  to  be  one  of  Flannan's 
best  wodu.  But  in  spite  of  the  beautifiil  landscapes  by  Gains- 
borough, Copley  Fielding,  and  Loutheibouig,  the  pie-eminent 
I»ctuies  in  the  north  gallery  are  the  landscapes  painted  by 
Tnnier  for  the  Eail  of  Egremont  '  The  Thames  and  Wndsor 
Castle;'  'Tlie  Thames  at  Weybtidge;'  'The  Thames  near 
Windsor;'  '  An  Evening  Scene,  with  Men  Dragging  a  Net  on 
Shore;'  'The Thames  from  Eton  College,-'  'A  Scene  at  Tabley, 
in  Cheshire;'  'The  Tower  in  the  Lake ;'  'An  Evening  Scene, 
with  a  Pond  Swroonded  by  Willows — Cattle  Drinking,  and  Men 
Stripping  Onen; "  A  sea  View,  with  an  Indiaman  and  a  Man- 
of-War;'  'Echo and  Narcissus;'  and  ' Jessica,'  should  all  be 
carefiilly  noted 

Turner's  pictures  suffer  from  being  surrounded  by  earrings 
irtiich  are  of  a  light-brown  colour;  it  would  be  a  great  improve* 
ment  to  have  a  black  line  painted  round  them  by  way  of  relief 
to  the  ey&  They  have  also  sustained  considerable  injury  from 
being  placed  in  front  of  the  light  Indeed,  the  bttutiful 
painting  of  '  Qudwster  Canal '  is  cracked  all  to  pieces. 

'  The  greater  part  of  the  present  building,'  says  my  friend 
Mr.  G.  Storey, '  was  erected  by  the  proud  Duke  of  Somerset, 
James's  favourite,  Overbuiy's  mortal  foe,  and  the  father  of  the 
beautifiil  angel  Lady  Ann  Carr,  whose  portrait  by  Vandyke  is 
so  matchless;  and  here  the  Duke  and  Dudiess  spent  their  last 
days,  doubtless  holding  in  their  hearts  many  terrible  secrets. 
But  to  enter  upon  historical  details  would  transport  us  too  far. 
Striking,  however,  are  the  fine  old  massive  walls,  e^)ecially  by 
lanqtlight.  The  effect  of  these  receding  into  intense  darkness 
is  most  impresuve ;  and  in  the  long  passages,  or  dmstert,  one 
might  paint  sunny  "  De  Hooghes."' 

The  foUowing.  notes  were  written  boside  the-.  pictuiM-  bf 
Mr.  Storey:— 
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'  35.  A  grand  sea-piece  by  Turner.  The  waves  are  full  of 
wind,  and  the  wind  full  of  strengdt ;  the  sky  looks  stormy; 
some  small  frigates  are  beating  into  harbour,  a  fine  old  India- 
man  is  waiting  for  a  favourable  wind;  white  a  man-of-war,  lit 
by  a  stream  of  light  that  breaks  through  the  daric  douds,  is 
lying  at  anchor,  her  white  masts  and  giant  udes  rolling  about ; 
and  behind  her  is  the  black  storm. 

'  5.  "  The  Thames  at  Weybridge."  I  mention  this  picture  as 
most  highly  finished;  the  foreground  is  large  and  beautiful,  and. 
every  leaf  truly  and  exquisitely  drawn. 

'ai.  "The  Thames  nearWndsor."  Has  a  fine  sky;  a  very 
sweet  little  girl  carries  3  baby,  which  baby  is  holding  out  its 
litde  joyous  aims  to  its  mother.  On  the  river  fishermen  are 
engaged  with  their  nets;  but  the  water  looks  dirty. 

'  id8.  "  The  Thames  at  Eton."  Another  very  lovely  pic- 
ture, full  of  peace  aiid  poetry,  extremely  simple,  but  rather 
yellow  with  age.  The  calm  river  winds  away  by  the  distant 
coU^e;  summer  trees  are  reflected  in  it,  white  swans  swim  in  it, 
and  some  men  in  a  punt  fish  in  it;  but  the  effect  of  the  picture 
is  subdued,  and  after  the  sun  ot  those  in  the  carved  room  i» 
little  more  than  daritness. 

'46.  "  Echo  and  Narcissus."  This  is  simply  grand  as  a  line 
of  Homer.  The  scenery  is  very  true  and  vivid ;  a  deep  blue 
bay,  in  the  distance  pale  mountains,  and  an  ancient  city  built 
round  the  brink  of  the  waters;  locky  hills  rise  round  the  valley 
ia  the  middle  distance,  which  is  full  of  rich,  deep-coloured 
autumn  trees.  In  &ont  of  the  wood  Narcissus  bewails  over 
the  image  in  the  stream. 

'  There  are  some  sweet  Gainsboroughs,  of  course  very  in- 
ferior  to  Turner  as  regards  drawing  and  knowledge,  depth  and 
vigour,  but  sweet  in  the  extreme.  A  tree  is  only  a  tree  with 
Gainsborough,  whereas  with  Turner  it  is  a  willow  or  an  oak 
besides  being  a  tree.  Yet  there  is  such  tender  sentiment,  tuch 
harmony  of  colour  and  composition,  that  his  pictures  are 
pleasant  to  the  eye  as  music  is  to  the  ear.  While  Tinmo-  lays 
hold  of  us  with  a  firm,  a  giant  grasp,  Gainsborough  steals  into 
our  hearts  like  soft  melody,  and  we  can  but  say,  "  Play  on,  gentle 
nuucian."    aS  is  a  most  charming  sketch  by  this  artist    A 
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sfaepherd  and  shepherdess  meet  at  a  fountain  whither  they  have 
led  their  thirsty  cattle,  while  the  summer's  day,  so  hot,  is  soft 
declining.  The  fair  shepheidess  sits  on  the  grass,  looking  up 
into  her  rosy  lover's  fecc,  and  delicate  trees,  bending  gracefiilly 
over,  Aldose  this  tranquil  place  of  rendezvous.  It  truly  is  a, 
pleasant  pastoral  There  are  also  many  good  specimens  of  the 
<Jd  landscape  painters. 

'  The  dining-ioom  has  its  walls  almost  covered  with  carved 
woik  executed  by  Grinling  Gibbons  and  his  pupil  Selden; 
the  rest  being  by  a  Cumberiand  man  named  Kitson,  who  lost 
his  life  by  saving  this  carving  when  the  house  was  on  fire.-  The 
curiously-worked  clusters  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  birds  are  the 
perfection  of  wood  carving,  and  are  qualndy  intermingled  with 
fiddles,  flutes,  and  every  variety  of  ornament  and  trophy  that 
the  artists  of  the  Renaissance  have  heaped  together.  "  There 
are  birds,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  "  absolutely  feathered,  and 
two  antique  vases  with  bas-reliefs  as  perfect  and  beautiful  as  if 
they  were  carved  by  a  Grecian  master."  Two  of  the  pictures 
(the  panel  pictures  in  the  Carved  Room)  represent  the  lake  in 
the  park.  In  the  one  taken  from  a  window  of  the  house,  the 
sun  is  shining,  glowing  over  the  grass,  making  long  shadows  of 
the  stags  that  grow  out  towards  you  as  you  look  at  them;  and 
some  cricketers  are  enjoying  the  evening  in  lusty  spoiL  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  other  picture  (143)  is  much  grander  in 
subject;  it  is  a  nearer  and  laiger  view  of  the  lake.  Here  the 
glory  of  the  nm  is  supreme.  The  autumn  trees  all  cringe 
before  him  as  he  pours  his  burning  light  through  their  trembling 
leaves. 

'A  view  of  "Chichester  Canal  at  Sunset"  is  fiill  of  light, 
and  yet  solemn,  calm,  and  almost  plaintive  There  is  even 
gende  movement  in  it,  for  the  smooth  waters  ^de  along  and 
cany  us  with  them  into  the  picture.  We  all  know  that  the  sun 
does  not  go  out  like  a  candle,  yet  the  old  way  of  painting  it 
was  neariy  this.  But  here  the  sun,  though  partly  sunk  behind 
the  bill  in  the  distance,  seems  by  its  intensity  to  be  in  front  of 
it,  and  to  bum  a  fiery  gap  and  hollow  in  it  I  dare  say  you  have 
often  noticed  this  effect  in  Nature.  I  cannot  help  thinking  tfiat 
I  would  rather  have  this  picture  of  the  four,  but  I  do  not  pre- 
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tend  to  pass  judgment  Turner,  instead  of  trying  to  make  the 
sun  look  bri^t  by  suirounding  it  with  darkness,  has  made  it 
look  brighter  by  suiTOunding  it  with  brightness.  So  truthful  is 
the  effect  that  we  begto  to  class  it  with  the  real  sunsets  that  we 
remember  to  have  seen,  and  foiget  that  we  saw  this  one  in  a 
picture.     Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  the  cotnpoution. 

'  Eight  of  Turnei's  early  pictures  hang  in  the  gallery  devoted 
to  British  Bitists,  in  company  with  Reynolds,  Romney,  Leslie, 
Gainsborough,  Hofoer,  and  Wilson.  (There  is  such  a  lovely 
"  Woman  in  White,"  with  downcast  eyes,  by  Reynolds.)  Com- 
pared with  his  own  later  works,  they  axe  the  carefiil  studies  of  a 
humble  man;  yet  through  this  humility  alone  he  was  enabled 
to  obtain  fiill  mastery  over  his  more  profound  and  daring  sub- 
jects. No.  39,  "  Evening,"  is  one  of  the  sweetest  landscapes 
that  I  ever  saw.  Some  beautiful  willows,  exquisitely  drawn, 
lean  over  a  quiet  pool,  where  a  red  cow  stands  bathing  hei  feet 
in  the  water,  and  her  back  in  the  warm  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
come  through  the  leaves  and  branches,  filling  the  whole  picture 
with  a  rich  evening  glow.  There  ore  four  beautiAiI  views  on 
the  Thames;  one  very  delicate  in  colour,  and  most  highly 
finished.  In  the  foreground  a  proud  peacock,  perched  on  a 
piece  of  a  ruined  palace,  seems  to  typify  a  poor  descendant 
perched  on  the  forgotten  pride  of  his  ancient  family.  The  rest 
I  have  not  time  to  describe,  nor  is  there  any  need.  The  picture 
called  the  "  Mustard  Pot,"  Turner's  "Jessica,"  is  a  roundabout 
proof  ^t  Tumerwasagreat  man;  for  it  seems  tome  that  none 
but  a  great  man  could  have  painted  such  a  mistake 

'  I  took  a  most  delightful  walk,'  continues  Mr.  Storey, '  with 
a  very  pleasant  guide,  who  led  me  over  a  common,  through 
woods  ringing  with  the  music  of  birds,  and  bright  with  countless 
primroses.  We  were  greeted  by  the  hoarse  crow  of  the  {Jicasan^ 
and  by  the  always  distant  cuckoa  At  every  turn  some  fresh  jao 
ture  opened  upon  us — now  afar-outlyiDg  view  going  miles  and 
miles  away;  now  a  quaint  old  cottage,  or  a  farm  with  its  tumUe- 
down  bam  and  moss-covered  walls.  Almost  every  variety  of 
^cturesqueness  peculiar  to  Old  England  seems  to  abound 
unmolested  dther  by  the  artist  or  the  model  farmer.  Indeed,  so 
delighted  was.I  with  alll  saw,  so  fresh  and  hopeful  at  thia  eariy. 
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q»iitg  time,  diat  I  thought  of  taking  up  mj  abode  here  for 
a  wfafle,  in  oider  to  study  the  great  beantjr  that  Nature,  left  to 
hersdf,  can  bestov  upon  the  meanest  objeid,  not  only  by  the 
delicate  working  of  her  moss-spreading  fingers,  her  infinite 
varie^  of  lovely  leaf  and  flower  industry,  but  by  the  vatious 
lights  Uiat  sun  or  moon,  night  or  day,  cloud  oi  blue  sky,  cast, 
altan^  into  a  thousand  pictures  one  modest  valley.  To-night 
I  latmteced  almost  sadly,  and  in  a  somewhat  sentimental 
mood,  to  that  valley  where  in  the  morning  I  had  seen  the  little 
boys  of  the  last  century  playing  at  marbles.  The  calm  moon 
shone  down  on  the  graveyard  through  the  black  firs,  casting 
th«r  long  shadows  down  the  dusky  slope,  flowing  away  in  sub- 
dued mysteryover  the  wide  view  beyond,  sending  down  another 
gende  hut  ample  stream  behind  an  outstanding  hill;  behind  it, 
dark  delicate  trees,  swimming  away  over  to  the  distant  hills, 
and  so  softening  them  with  light  that  they  almost  mingled  with 
the  sky,  die  glittering  sky.  There  was  no  sound  but  that  of  the 
little  brook,  rising  clear  and  constant  in  the  distance.  Such 
scenes  teach  the  artist  something  of  the  deep  soul  of  Nature, 
which  unless  he  can  get  at,  his  pictures  are  but  worthless,  cold, 
material  pieces  of  devemess;  forgotten  as  soon  as  left;  admired, 
perhaps,  but  never  loved.  I  once  heard  a  remark  from  a  refined 
and  witty  lady  which  struck  me  at  first  as  odd,  but  of  which  I 
have  often  fi:lt  the  truth.  She  said  that  she  did  not  care  for 
any  landscape  that  could  not  make  her  cry.  I  remember 
noticmg  two  drawings  of  the  same  old  castle  (I  forget  which), 
one  by  Turner,  and  the  other  by  a  very  ordinary  drawing- 
master.  The  latter  had  pcunted  it  in  its  cold,  everyday  reality 
— had  almost  photographed  it — and  we  turned  it  over  at  once. 
But  the  other  was  by  Turner;  he  had  gone  down  to  the  other 
side,  where  there  was  a  river;  he  had  gone  there  when  the  calm 
light  of  evening  was  lying  along  at  the  back  of  the  bhck  ruin ; 
the  waters  were  still;  the  sullen  walls  were  reflected  clear  and 
deep  in  the  stream;  the  castle  itself  towered  high  above,  and  one 
seemed  to  look  up  to  it  with  reverence  and  with  sadness.  The 
day  departing,  the  strong  walls  broken  down  by  time,  and  the 
deep,  still-flowing  river,  flowing  on  through  the  dark  night  of 
the  fatnre,  made  me  think  of  the  littleness  of  everyday  Ufe^  and 
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the  greatness  of  that  other  life  that  only  the  soul  cui  under- 
stand And  all  this  beauty,  all  this  solemn  inajes^,  depended 
on  Turner's  choosing  his  time  and  his  place,  and  on  his  feeling 
that  tiie  sentiment  of  Nature  was  her  noblest  attribute. 

'  There  is  a  pretty  little  lalie  in  the  park  where  Turner  was 
so  fond  of  passing  hour  after  hour  with  his  fishing-iod.  It  is  a 
pleasant  place,  especially  on  a  summer's  day;  full  of  tranquil- 
lity and  delight,  little  troops  of  ducks  swimming  on  its  spailding  - 
waters,  timid  fa.vna  nibblmg  on  its  green  banks,  and  birds 
whistling  out  of  the  reach  of  bird-nesters,  enjoying  their  own  on 
the  very  tmy  islands  that  dot  its  surface,  and  are  hardly  large 
enough  for  the  many  roots  of  the  trees  that  grow  out  of  them, 
some  standing  in  the  water,  and  dabbling  in  it  with  the  ends  of 
their  delicate  drooping  branches.' 

It  is  from  the  upper  park  of  Petwoith  that  the  bolder  views 
of  Sussex  scenery  are  to  be  obtained.  The  lower  is  ^mewhat 
tamer  after  the  highlands  of  Surrey;  but  from  the  Prospea 
Tower  a  grand  expanse  opens  before  the  eye.  A  steep,  heathery 
descent  leads  to  the  Stag  Park,  and  beyond  that  the  view 
stretches  away  to  the  precipitous  crests  of  Famhurst  and  Hey- 
shott,  with  thelineofblack  Down,  extending  beyond  them.  Oa 
the  other  ^de  are  the  South  Downs,  with  Chanctonbury  Rings ; 
east  is  a  wide  range  of  woodlands,  the  heart  of  the  Weald ;  and 
from  the  Raven's  Clump  there  is  also  a  &ne  view  of  sketching 
scenery  extending  towards  Hindhead. 
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turner's    poetry. 

ToRNEK  was  a  dumb  poet  His  brush  was  a  lightning  con- 
ductor, but  his  pen  a  torpedo.  Perhaps  no  one  ever  mote  vigor- 
ously wrestled  for  a  blessing  with  the  Angel  of  Poetry ;  perh^n 
no  unlucky  bard,  not  even  Tate  or  Brady,  got  more  unlucky 
throws  and  more  vexatious  falls.  AU  bis  life,  as  his  sketch- 
books prove,  he  seems  to  have  beguiled  his  time  by  ^orts  at 
verse,  generally  utterly  destitute  of  rhyme,  and  always  lacking 


and  summering  in  sense.  True  ifaythm,  barmony,  music, 
variety,  everything  is  wanting;  though  occasionally  a  grand 
sounding  line  occurs ;  sometiraes  a  happy  epithet  ofTeis  a  sus- 
tained  dull  dock-beam  cadence  imitative  of  Pope,  showing 
that  in  Turner's  bnun  the  organ  of  '  tune '  was  not  altogether 
undeveloped ;  and  at  intervals  come  imitations  of  Crabbe  and 
Thomson. 

The  following  extracts*  from  the  longest  fragment  found 
among  Turner's  papers  will  convince  even  the  most  sanguine 
entBtisiast  of  the  uttei  hopelessness  of  the  pdnter's  ever  attain- 
ing to  the  rank  of  a  great  poet,  ambitious  as  he  must  always- 
have  been  of  such  an  honour : — 

<  To  that  kind  Providence  that  guides  our  step 
Fain  would  I  offer  all  that  my  power  hoUt  (?), 
And  hope  to  be  successful  in  my  weak  attempt 
To  please.    The  difficulty  great,  but,  when  nought 
Attempted,  nothing  can  be  wrought, 
Thou^  ^  thankful  for  the  mental  powers  given. 
Whether  innate  or  the  gift  of  Heaven. 
Perception,  reasoning,  actioifi  slow  ally  (?), 
Thoughts  that  in  the  mind  attiakemd  (?)  lie, — 
Kindly  expand  the  monumental  stone, 
And,  as  the  ...  .  continue  ^wyt  (?).' 
'A  steady  current,  nor  with  headlong  force. 
Leaving  (?)  fair  Nature's  bosom  in  its  course. 
But,  like  the  Thames,  majestic,  broad,  and  deep, 
Meanderii^  quickntis  (?)  in  each  circling  sweep. 
Through  variegated  Chelseds  (?)....  meads, 
To  Tvritkenham  bowers  that  ....  reads  Q), 
In  humble  guise  (?)  should  eacA  my  fj)  .  .  .  .  assume 
My  self-reartd  (?)  willow,  or  the  grotto's  gloom, 
Twould  be  my  pride  to  hold  fhmi  further  scorn 
A  remnant  (?)  of  bis  .  .  .  .  which  once  the  bank  adorn. 
What  once  (?)  was  his  cant  injure,  but—' 
'  If  then  my  ardent  love  of  thee  is  said  with  truth. 
Agents  (?)  the  demolition  (?)  of  thy  house,  forsooth. 
Broke  through  the  trammels,  dmibts  (?),  and  you,  my  rhyme. 
Roll  into  being  since  that  fatal  time.' 
'  Mr,  W,  RoEMtti  complains  that  these  extiacts  are  not  maJe  the  best  of. 
I  wish  be  would  klocUj  sew  them  together,  for  I  cannot. 
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'  Leftd  su  along  with  thy  simoDuoiu  venCf 
Teac±  me  thy  numbets,  and  thy  j^jyul  tvheane 
Throughout  the  Uttgtring  (?)  night's  careers  to  ttand  (f). 
And  ....  iiuidents  (?)  to  write  by  Nature's  hand, 
The  passing  moments  of  a  chequered  life  to  give, 
To  cheer  a  moment's  pleasure  that  we  live ; 
To  call  what's  htroic  (P)  into  force  and  thota. 
But  iHtmikAU  alas  1  Q)  the  glow-wonn's/r«  {?).' 

'  From  thy  fomed  banks  111  make  way  {mak^  my  way  J), 
And  with  regret  must  leave,  and  leave  to  stray, 
Thiverse  the  gloomy  heath  of  Hounslow  anld  (^ 
Render  (?)  more  dreary  M^  rtmembrMue  sid*  (?) 
That  by  the  ...  .  Mtllitt  nowhere  UU  Q) 
Do  sore-fraught  grains  ,  .  .  .  rebel 
And  wreak  full  mischief  stand  around 
And  air  blackens,  honibly  resound 
The  rains  arouni^  who  hat  (?)  the  silver  Thamea.* 

'  Put  (?)  arts  and  the  love  of  war  at  mortal  strife. 
Deprives  (?)  the  needy  labourer  of  his  life, 
Until  those  days  when  Uaguid  (?)  barons  strong 
Dared  to  tell  their  monarch  acted  wrong, 
And  wrung  a  charter  from  his  fallen  pride^l 
And  to  maintain  its  freedom  all  have  died, 
The  parchid  tracks  of  Memphis  .  .  arid  sands, 
And  planted  (?)  laurel-wreath  in  hostile  lands. 
Thus  Nature  bravely  (?)  liberty  decreed, 
Received  the  stimulus-act  from  Runnymede : 
A  little  island  still  retains  the  name, 
Saved  (?)  by  its  panut  (?)....  Fame  (?).' 

*Ah  1  little  troubled  seems  the  bumble  cot 
That  marks  the  island  (?},  and  its  inmates'  lot  1 
The  meshy  nets  bespeak  the  owner  poor. 
Like  (?)  to  the  spider-web  in  evil  hour, 
The  finny  tribe  xaA/ancy  (?)  playfijl  webs 
Within  its  mazes  struggles  but  to  die. 
Westward  the  sandy  tracks  of  Bagsbot  rise, 
And  wonder  ....  have  the  circling  skies 
Alas  I  the  gloomy  caie  ....  create 
....  ^princely  (?)  State 
Should  hang  so  Icng  to  a  dear  ....  coy,' 
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•  Olt  changes  on  Oe  moon  the  gteam  of  joy 
So  &ir,  so  gsy,  Assumes  a  gloom  and  woey 
And  prince  and  peasant  feel  alike  the  blow. 
But  distant  rising  through  the  darkling  sides 
The  bleak  expanse  of  Sanim's  plain  arise, 
Where  mouldering  tumuli  sepulchral  sleep 
Gives  bat  a  niggard  shelter  e'en  to  sheep ; 
The  stunted  -:  .  .  .  aad  hoUy  barely  UvCi 
And  Nature  asks  of  Heaven  a  short  reptieve  | 
The  scuildint;  clouds  distil  a  constant  dew, 
And  by  the  high  expomrt  (7)  life  renews.' 

'Hill  afler  bill  Incessant  cheats  the  eye. 
While  each  the  tntennediftte  space  deny. 
The  tipmost  one  l<mg  (?)  call  to  attain, 
When  still  a  higher  calls  on  toil  again. 
Then  t&e  foncd  ....  street  appears  a  line, 
Roihan  the  woric  and  Rocnas  the  design. 
Opposing  UU  01*  streams  alike  to  them ; 
They  seemed  to  scorn  impediments ;  for  when 
A  little  circnit  would  have  given  the  same, 
But  conquering  difficulties  cherished  Roman  fiuno.* 

'  There  on  the  topmost  bills  exposed  and  bare 
Behold  you  ....  court  the  upper  air. 
To  guard  the  road,  maintain  the  watch  and  ward  ; 
'TWas  (?)  then  Old  Samm  knew  their  high  regard, 
The  ....  ditch  ;  but  here  where  Earth  denied 
Her  kind  assistance  they  by  'will  (?)  supplied  : 
Witness  the  inmost  mount  of  labour  all, 
And  still  remains  a  monument  and  wall, 
What  perseverance  can  attain  and  bind 
The,  unconquerable  genn  that  sways  the  human  mind ; 
Power  on  abettatue  (?)  thus  by  Mutual  (7)  strife 
Of  priests  and  soldiilrs  ....  to  life.' 

Peaceful  the  streuns  lave  now  the  ...  .  htll^ 
No  warlike  clans  of  hostile  armies  thrill 
The  timorous  female  with  dire  alarms. 
Or  tear  a  tassal  husband  from  her  arms. 
Now  roams  the  native  o'er  the  wide  domain^ 
No  feudal  rights  demands  or  claims. 
The  recompense  of  labours  all  his  own, 
Content  asd  pleasure  crown  hii  humble  home 


THE  FRENCH  PRtSONER. 

That,  by  the  prattling  murmur  of  the  rill 
Which,  rushing  onwards,  feeds  the  valley  (?)  mitl| 
Whose  stores  the  neighbouring  larms  supplied, 
And  roll  (?)  t^Jutlice  (?)  newer  car  denied. 
Close  to  tlie  mill-race  stands  the  school, 
To  urchin  dreadful  on  the  dunce's  stool  i 
Behold  him  placed  behind  the  chair, 
In  doleful  guise  twisting  his  yellow  hair. 
While  the  grey  matron  lells  him  not  to  look 
At  passers-by  through  doorway,  but  his  boob 
Instant  the  ...  .  goes  round  the  louder  (?)  throng^ 
Who  nieel  {}].,..  iiii  daih  (?)  along.' 
•  Close  to  the  household  way-wom  stone 
Her  coifs  hang  bleaching  on  the  ...  .  thorn— 
Her  only  pride  besides  the  thread  and  reel. 
For  time  had  steeled  her  bosom  even  to  leel ; 
Though  once,  in  May  of  life,  that  half-closed  ey« 
Had  taught  the  proudest  of  her  time  to  sigh ; 
But  mutual  impulse  only  triumph  gained, 
And  homely  love  to  higher  thoughts  maintained. 
But  here  again  the  sad  concomitant  of  liCt^ 
The  growth  of  family,  producM  strift 
Roused  from  his  long  content  cot  he  went 
Where  oft  be  labour  and  the  ...  ,  bint  (?) 
To  fonn  the  simrcs  for  le&stcrt  armed  in  mail  (?)> 
But  man,  more  cunning,  over  this  prevail, 
Lured  by  a  few  sea-snail  and  whelks,  a  prey  ' 
That  they  could  gather  on  their  watery  way, 
Caught  in  a  wicker  cage  not  two  feet  vride^ 
While  the  whole  ocean's  open  to  the  pride. 
Such  petty  profits  could  not  life  maintain  ; 
From  his  small  cot  he  stretched  upon  the  mdn  t 
And,  by  one  daring  effort,  hope  to  gain 
What  hope  appeared  ever  to  deny. 
And  from  bis  labours  and  his  toil  to  fly. 
And  so  she  proved,  entrapped  and  overpowered. 
By  hostile  force  in  Verdun  dungeon  cowered, 
Long  murmured  'gainst  his  hard-thought  lot, 
Rebelled  against  himself,  and  even  his  wife  forgot 
But  she,  returned  (i)  yet  hoped,  no  tidings  gained 
And,  fondly  cherished,  eMd  (?) — yet  hope  remaiiKd ; 
Would  sighing  pass  delusive  many  an  hour.' 


CORFZ  CASTLE. 

*By  Cross  (?)  Church  ancient  nalis  and  ....  frowned 
That  Nature  gave  by  verdant  greensward  ground. 
Amidst  a  marsh  ofpashes  (?)  saved  by  mounds 
That  irrigate  the  meadows,  ser\-e  for  bounds 
To  the  overwhelming  influx  of  the  sea. 
Which  makes  the  marsh  appear  an  estuary. 
Westward  the  sands  by  storms  and  drift  have  gained 
A  barrier,  and  that  barrier  maintained. 
Backed  by  a  sandy  heath,  whose  deep- worn  road 
....  the  groaning  wagon's  ponderous  load. 
This  branches  southwards  at  the  point  of  Thule, 
Forms  the  harbour  of  the  town  of  Poole. 
A  little  "  headlong  "  on  a  marshy  lake, 
Which  probably  contemptuously  was  given 
That  deeps  and  shallows  might  for  once  be  even. 
The  floating  sea-weed  to  the  eye  appears. 
And,  by  the  waving  medium,  seamen  steers. 
One  straggling  street  here  constitutes  a  town; 
Across  the  gutter  here  ship-owners  frown, 
Jingling  their  money, — passengers  deride, 
The  consequence  of  misconceived  pride' 

'  Southward  of  this  indentured  strand 
The  ruins  of  Corfe's  ruined  turrets  stand, 
Eetween  two  lofty  downs  whose  shelving  side 
The  ufper  (?)  mountain  for  her  towers  supplied. 
Caused  by  two  slender  streams  which  here  unite. 
But  early  times  give  ....  of  her  might 
The  aichM  causeway  >  .  .  •  towering  keep. 
And  yet  deep  fosse,  scarce  fed  the  straggling  sheep, 
^liile  oveiiiMnging  walls,  and  gateway's  nod. 
Proclaim  the  power  of  force  and  Time's  keen  rod : 
Even  earth's  inmost  caverns  own  his  sway, 
And  prove  the  force  of  Time  in  SauUand  (?)  Bay, 
Where  massy  fragments  seem  disjoined  to  play 
With  sportive  sea-nymphs  in  the  &ce  of  day, 
While  the  bold  headlands  of  the  sea-girt  shore 
Receive  (?)  ingulphed  old  ocean's  deepest  stort 
Embayed  the  tmhappy  Halswell  toiled, 
And  all  their  efforts  Neptune  hereviith  Q)  foiled  : 
The  deep-rent  ledges  caught  the  trembling  keel,— 
But  Memory  draws  the  veil,  where  Pity  soft  doth  kneel. 


PORTLAND  STOXS. 

And  ask  St  Alban  why  he  chose  to  rest 
Where  blades  of  grass  seem  even  to  feel  distressed 
Twixt  parching  sua  {})  and  raging  wind, 
And  others  Mtre  (?)  a  ...  .  waters  (7)  find.' 

'  Disjointed  masses  breaking  fast  away 
Tell  the  sad  ntwt  (?)....  and  the  sway 
Of  wintry  billows  foaming  o'er  ; 
In  fell  succession,  waves  incessant  n>ar, 
Denying  all  approach.    Ah  I  happy  they 
Who  from  mischance  ....  m/ans  ceitvty  (!) 
Or  jutting  headland  for  another  takes, 
For  Nature's  jealous — has  allowed  no  breaks 
Of  streams  or  valleys  sloping,  save  but  one, 
And  there  she  still  presents  a  breast  of  stone  : 
Above  are  downs  where /riMi-  (?)  the  nibbling  sheep^— 
Below,  the  seamews  full  possession  keep. 
A  little  hollow,  excavated  round. 
To  a  few  (ishing-boats  give  anchory  ground, 
Guarded  with  bristling  rocks,  whose  strata  rise 
Like  ....  scoria  to  southern  skies, 
Called  Lulworth  Cove,— but  no  security  to  those 
Who  wish  from  storming  sea  a  safe  repose. 
Whoever  lucklessly  are  driven  (?) 
From  Portland  seeks  an  eastern  (?)  haven 
Must  luff  against  the  south-west  gale 
And  strike  (?)  for  Poole  alone  the  tortured  (?)  sail  | 
For  Wight  again  the  safe  retreat  denies. 
The  Needles  brave  Hdk  force  (?)  of  southern  sfcics.' 

*The  long,  long  winter  months,  but  summer  skiei 
Pemiit  the  quarry  to  give  up  its  prize. 
The  tinkling  hammer  and  the  driving  bore 
Detaching  fragments  from  the  massy  store  : 
Then,  squared  or  rough,  in  a  shallow  yawl 
The  wadding  (?)  workmen  by  mere  strength  do  hawl 
Invention,  kindest  friend  to  weak-formed  man. 
Taught  him  the  lever,  accumulating  span. 
Seems  palsied,  pamlyiftd,  hopeless,  here, 
Even  Swanage  Dock  (?)  can't  boast  a  pier, 
A  single  cart  conveys  a  single  stiuie 
Into  deep  vmter  prejudiu  Must  (1)  owSi' 


MELCOMBE  SANDS. 

'  But  •  >  .  .  alas  !  follow,  and  we  find 
That  each  excuse  most  savours  of  the  kind. 
Hence  ragged  Portland  steps  upon  our  view 
And  the  same  effort*  tracing  but  anew. 
The  ponderous  shaft  each  track  contains 
Unless  a  load  drags  on  a  lengthened  chain, 
As  down  the  track-worn  step  it  gLdes, 
And,  by  its  dragging  weight,  even  serves  to  guide) 
Keeps  the  poor  horse  beneath  the  ponderous  load 
From  overpowered  adown  the  shelving  road. 
Some  small  endeavours  of  mechanic  stilt 
To  ship  they  cheer  overhangen  (?)  at  the  will  (?) 
Of  tackle  (JSxeii)  place  by  the  jetties  ride, 
But  here  no  depth  of  water  even  at  tide 
Allows  what  Nature  all  around  has  thrown 
With  Q)  great  profuseness :  here  alone  is  stone. 
Along  the  south  and  west  no  creeks  appear. 
Ho  bay  or  harbours,  labouring  eyes  to  cheer, 
Who,  vain  watching,  throng  the  creaking  shrouds, 
When  night  and  darkness  mix  the  gloomy  clouds- 
Chaotic  warfare  1  surges  tell  alonf  (?) 
The  trembling  pilot  to  beware,  nor  hold 
An  onward  course,  nor  (?)  while  the  cable  holds 
The  struggling  ship  her  bows  into  the  wind. 
Nor  rush  on  danger  by  the  hope  to  find 
Upon  the  iron  coast  the  Portland  race.' 

*  Nor  hope  amongst  direfiil  (?)  reefs  a  resting-place. 
Indented  ^  west  and  north  a  bank  extends : 
Now  to  the  utmost  stretch  the  eye. 
Loose  shelving  beach  thrown  up  by  restless  waves 
A  useful,  barren,  care&l  nature  craves. 
Beneath  the  western  waves  the  marshes  lie, 
Luxuriant,  bearing  every  varied  dye  : 
Even  Melconbe  sands  their  safety  owes, 
Melcombe,  whose  siuids  oft  bear  the  /tmer  vovit  (^ 
Whose  yidding  surface  tells  the  lovM  name. 
But  Nepturte,  jealous,  washes  out  the  same. 
Alas  I  the  yielding  type  commixing  gives 
Its  tender  hope  and  ^en  coquettish  leaves. 
So  hopeful  &ncy  leads  us  through  our  care, 
Stretch  wide  our  visionary  minds,  on  aii 


zosr. 

Builds  all  our  inmost  wishes  could  attain, 

Even  to  the  sandy  frailty  of  the  main. 

And  ask  the  blessing  which  we  all  desire 

To  give  what  Nature  never  could  inspire, 

What  madness  asked,  or  passion  fans  the  flam^ 

At  once  our  pilot  and  our  early  bane : 

Enrapt  we  wish  the  object  not  in  scope. 

And  prove  a  very  libertine  to  hope. 

Can  ardour  (?)....  o«r  o/Q)  youthful  fire, 

Check  for  a  moment  (?)  all  our  warm  desire.' 
'  Tempts  us  to  declare  to  all  who  view 

The  name  we  hold  most  lovely  ajid  hope  tnic 

But  thought  created  by  the  ardent  mind 

Proves  oft  as  changing  as  the  changing  wind. 

A  great  ....  renders  all  our  care 

A  short  (?)  to  others  who  are  thought  more  fair. 

Absence  the  dreadful  monster  to  delight. 

Delusion  like  the  silent  midnight  blight. 
Frailty,  that  ever  courted,  oft  belovedj 

And  modesty  though  slighted,  most  approved. 

All  give  and  urge  the  intolerable  smart 

Of  loves  when  absent,  rankling  at  the  heart 

Moreover  f)  the  .  ,  .  . 

No  ihurck  and  meads  in  (f)  ....  as  tie  rand  Q) 

Or  anxious  sAivrrtd  in  Q)  ....  bands  (^ 

And  longed  Q)  ....  07t  the  ooxy  sands  (^), 

She  tended  oft  the  kine,  and  to  the  mart 

Bore  all  the  efforts  of  her  father's  art ; 

And,  homeward  as  she  bore  the  needful  pence. 

Would  loiter  careless  on,  or  ask  through  mere  pretence^ 

To  youth  much  mischief  (^  ;  for,  maturely  grown, 

It  proved,  alas  \  a  mischief  all  her  own. 

Guileless  and  innocent  she  passed  along, 

And  cheered  her  footsteps  with  a  morning  (?)  sODg; 

When  craft,  and  lechery,  and  ....  combined 

Proved  but  to  triumph  o'er  a  spotless  (?)  mind. 

To  guard  the  coast  their  duty,  not  delude 

By  promises  as  little  heeded  as  they're  good : 

When  strictly  followed,  give  a  conscious  peace, 

And  ask  at  the  eve  of  life  a  (?)  just  release. 

But  idleness,  the  bane  of  every  country's  weal. 

Equally  enervates  the  soldier  and  his  sleeL 


REGULUS. 

Lo !  on  yon  bank  beneath  the  hedge  tliey  lie, 

And  watch  with  cat-like  ....  each  fecoale  by : 

One  sidelong  glance  or  hesitating  step 

Admits  not  of  recal  who  once  o'erleap. 

The  deep-ploughed  sands  are  ....  up  by  the  main, 

But  time  denies  the  cure  (?)  of  love  or  gain  : 

Deep  sinks  the  (curse.')  of  l$u:re  (7)  at  ^e heart, 

And  virtue  stained  o'erpowers  the  greater  part 

Wan,  melancholy,  sits  the  once  full-blooming  maid. 

Misanthrope  stalks  her  soul  in  silent  shade  : 

On  the  bold  promontory  thrown  at  length  she  lies, 

And  sea-mews  shrieking  are  her  obsequies. 

Or  on  the  blasted  heath  or  far  stretched  down 

Exposing  still  the  field  by  iron  sown, 

Barrow  after  barrow  ;  till  with  silent  awe 

The  dreadful  cause  pervading  Nature's  law, 

That  the  nide  hands  of  warfare  {feudal  f)  strife. 

Denying  peace,  and  oft  denying  life 

AloDg  the  topmost  ridge,  the  narrow  (?)  way. 

The  work  of  Norman  prowess  braves  the  day, 

With  triple  ditch  and  barbican  arise 

Defying  the  hand  of  Time  and  stormy  skies 

Which  from  the  wide  ....  drawing  t^er  (?) 

Pour  o'er  those  bulwarks  ....  clouds  or  showers.' 

*  Oh  !  powerful  beings,  hail  1  whose  stubborn  soul 
Even  o'er  itself  to  urge  even  (?)  self-controL 
Thus  Regulus,  whom  every  torture  did  await, 
Deitied  himself  admittance  at  the  gate 
Because  a  captive  to  proud  Carth^e  power. 
But  hiijieree  (?)  soul  would  not  the  Ramans  lower. 
Not  wife  or  children  dear,  or  self,  could  hold 
A  moment's  parley,— love  made  him  bold. 
Love  of  his  country  ;  tor  not  aught  beside 
He  loved, — but  for  that  love  he  died' 

*The  same  inflexibility  of  will 
Made  them  to  choose  the  inhospitable  hill ; 
Without  recourse  they  stood  supremely  great. 
And  firmly  bid  defiance  even  to  fate. 
Thus  stands  aloft  this  yet  commanding'  fort, 
"  The  Maiden  "  called,  still  of  commanding  port. 
\  Anotherword  substituted,  perhaps  ' enciactored.' 


BRIDPORT  TWINE. 

So  the  fomed  JungTiau  meeti  the  nether  sides 
In  endless  snow  untrod,  and  man  denies, 
With  all  his  wiles  ;  precipitous  or  bold, 
The  same  great  characters  its  summits  bold : 
ThuB^rrTT'M  (?)  o'er  all  the  guarded  area  tell 
Who  fought  for  its  possession,  and  who  felL' 

'The  chieftain's  tumule,  and  the  vassal's  sword. 
Own  the  dread  sway  of  Death,  tremendous  lord. 
On  every  side,  each  hill  or  vantage  ground, 
The  awfiil  relics  everywhere  abound. 
And  feelingly  its  ancient  prowess  own, 
Though  power,  and  arms,  and  carnage,  roam 
O'er  other  lands ;  yet  still,  in  silent  pride. 
It  looks  around,  majestic,  though  decried 
And  useless  now.    So  on  the  sea-girt  shore 
Where  Abbolbury  cliffs  re-cclio  to  the  roar, 
Another  guards  the  passage  to  the  main. 
And  on  the  right  in-land  some  vestige  yet  remaio.' 

'Where  the  soft  ....  flowing  gives  renown, 
'Mid  Sleep  worn  hills  and  to  the  low-sunk  town 
Whose  trade  has  flourished  from  early  time. 
Remarkable  for  thread  called  Bridport  twine. 
Here  (?)  roars  the  busy  mell  (?)  called  breaks 
Through  various  processes  o'ertakes 
The  flax  in  dressing,  each  with  one  .iccord 
Draw  out  the  thread,  and  meet  the  just  reword. 
Its  population  great,  and  all  employed, 
And  children  even  draw  ibe  twisting  cord. 
Behold  fi'om  small  beginnings,  like  the  stream, 
That  firom  the  high-raised  downs  to  market  brtem  (?), 

*  First  feeds  the  meadows  where  grows  the  line. 
Then  drives  the  mill  that  all  its  powers  deiine,— 
Pressing  (?),  dividing  all  vtgitaliit^  pass  (?)  >       1 
Withdrait/n,  high  (?)  swell  the  shiny  (?)  mass—  J 
On  the  peopled  town  who  all  combioe 
To  throw  the  many  (?)  strands  in  lengthened  twiae  i 
Then  onward  to  the  sea  its  freight  it  pours, 
And  by  its  prowess  holds  to  distant  shores ; 
The  straining  vessel  to  its  cordage  yields  : 
So  Britain  floats  the  produce  of  her  fields. 

'  Uncertain  whether  these  lines  come  heie. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Why  sbould  the  Volga  or  the  Russians 
Be  coveted  for  hemp  7    Why  thus  supplied 
The  sinew  of  our  strength,  our  naval  pride? 
Have  not  we  soil  sufficient  rich  7  or  lies 
Our  atmosphere  too  temperate,  or  denies 
The  Northern  ....  to  harden,  or  mature 
The  v^^table  produce  ?  or  can  it  not  endure 
The  parching  tieat  of  sununer's  solstice  o'er  ? 
Weak  ailment  ?    Look  round  our  shore. 
Sterile  and  bleak  our  uppermost  appear, 
And  barren  left  through  all  the  varied  year, 
With  wkittfu  (?)  and  gorse  alone  possessed. 
Would  here  the  seedling  hemp  then  be  distressed? 
Look  farther— north  of  vaunted  (?)  Scotia's  height^ 
With  firs,  and  snows,  and  winter's  full  delights  'f^ 
Not — North  enough,  then,  transatlantic  lay 
Some  vast-extended  land  of  Hudson's  &ay.' 

*  If  heat  is  requisite  more  than  our  suns  can  giv^ 
Ask  but  the  vast  continent  where  Hindoos  live-" 
More  than  the  mother-country  ten  times  told. 
Plant  but  (?)  the  ground  with  seed  instead  of  golda 
Urge  all  our  barren  tracts  with  agricultural  skill. 
And  Britain,  Britain,  British  canvas  till ; 
Alone  and  unsupported  prove  her  strength 
By  means  her  own  to  meet  the  direful  length 
Of  Continental  hatred  called  blockade, — 
When  every  power  and  every  port  is  laid 
Under  the  proscriptive  terms  themselves  have  madOi' 

'  O'er  the  Donetian  downs  that  far  expand 
Their  scathed  ridges  into  Devon's  land 
The  mounting  sun,  bedecked  with  purple  dye^ 
As  o'er  their  healthy  suounits  beaming  flies. 
The  gilding  radiance  on  the  upmost  ridge 
That,  looking  eastwards,  on  rocky  rampart  stood 
A  garden  once,  like  others,  through  the  land 
Where  native  valour  dare  to  make  a  stand 
Against  [despotism  ?]  and  Rome  ....  taught 
The  prayer  of  valour,  gained  (?)  though  dearly  bought 
Thus  wrought  through  habit  (?)  by  prorogued  (?)  disease 
As  morning  togs  that  rising  tempt  the  breei^ 


PANTING  NATURE. 

Grey  and  condensing,  hovering  o'er  the  swantp 

Of  deep-sunk  woods,  or  marshes  dull  and  danl^ 

Crowd  like  tumulous  legions  beneath  the  hill. 

Like  congregated  clouds,  and  eddying  reel 

This  way  or  other,  as  the  air  incline. 

Till  the  all-powerful  doth  on  them  shine, 

Dispersed,  and  showing  on  their  edge  its  power 

In  varied  lights.     Sometimes,  in  force  combined, 

It  seems  to  have  the  force  of  sun  and  wind ; 

Blotting  the  ...  .  (?),  sheds  a  doubtful  day, 

Besprinkling  ofi  the  traveller  on  his  way. 

As  others,  stealing  'neaih  each  down  ofhitl, 

And,  scarce  diaphanous,  the  valley  (ill : 

Then  day  brings  on  his  coursers  and  sultry  car,— 

All  Nature,  panting,  dreads  the  ruling  star, — 

Along  the  narrow  road  whose  deep.wom  track  ; 

Till,  up  with  heavy  dusk,  the  usual  (?)  burdened  pack 

Plods  heavily  and  dull,  with  iicat  oppressed, 

And  champs  of  snorting  tell  his  great  distress. 

Burdened  with  stone  or  sand,  nhere  the  steep  ascent 

Prevents  the  East  (?)  or  slides  ;  whose  quick  descent 

Makes  o'er  a  load  of  nothing  endless  toil, 

And  to  the  o'erladen  path  rver  quick  (?)  recoil 

Upon  its  galled  withers  ;  and  the  heavy  band, 

Upheld  by  pegs,  within  the  panniers  stand 

Relieved  from  its  load  the  other  flies. 

When  (?)  Satan  scales  aloft  in  ttcther  (?)  skies, 

Or  sulphurous  cloud  at  cpen  east  foretels 

Where  atmospheric  contrarUi  {conlracliait  f)  doth  dwell  ; 

And  the  warm  vapour,  condensing  from  the  main. 

O'er  the  wide  welkin  darksome  clouds  remain  : 

Till,  borne  by  various  currents,  dimly  spread. 

The  sickening  (?)  rays  of  the  wan  sunbeam's  head. 

A  gloomy  lurid  interval  succeeds. 

As  from  the  iigA  (?)....  noon  the  orb  recedes. 

spotty  as  partial,  quenches  (?)  the  evening  sky 

In  ...  ,  of  clouds  of  every  shape  and  dye. 

Meantime  an  ever  inwards  (?)  rolls  around  the  clouds, 

And  bear  against  the  blast  the  thunders  loud. 

Breaking  on  the  upmost  hills  ;  then  quick  ascends  (?) 

The  scattered  .  .  ,  .,  and  conquering  tends  (?) 
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To  the  £ill-charged  elementary  strife— 
To  man  even  fears,  and  oft  ...  .  lif& 
A  corse  tremendous,  awfuL     Dark  indeed 
Died  (?)  the  smitten  -wretch  (?)  not  doomed  to  bleed, — 
The  current  drtad  charred  (f)  with  the  veins, 
Sulphurous  (?)  and  livid,  still  the  fonn  retains. 
Most  dreadful  visitation  i   '  IitstaHtaneous  (?)  death 
Of  supreme  goodness  allows  the  fleeting  breath 
To  fell,  apparently  without  a  thought  of  pain. 
'Exalted  sat  St.  Michael  in  his  chair 
Full  many  a  fathom  in  the  circling  (?)  air. 
Scarce  can  the  giddy  ken  of  mortal  sight 
Behold  the  dreadful  chasm  but  in  height' 

The  tenacity  with  which  Turner  held  on  to  a  resolve  could 
not  be  exemplified  better  than  by  these  painful  and  stammering 
efforts  of  his  muse.  Now  he  seems  to  be  thinking  of  Shenstone 
and  Thomson,  then  of  Crabbe,  and  next  of  Pope  ;  yet  never, 
in  any  fonn  of  imitation,  does  he  spell  well  or  cany  on  a  clear 
and  consecutive  meaning  for  ten  lines  together.  There  is  never 
a  perfect  picture,  never  a  continuous  strain  of  thought  The 
impulse  for  verse  is  there,  but  not  the  power  of  expression.  It 
is  die  dumb  man  making  noises,  and  fancying  himself  an 
eloquent  speaker.  Let  us  review  this  poem.  At  Bridport  our 
atmggling  poet  becomes  more  than  usually  obscure  and  more 
than  usuaQy  didactic  He  introduces  to  us  amid  steep  worn 
hills  'the  low  sunk  town,' 

from  early  time 
Remarkable /or  thread  called  Bridport  Iwitte. 

The  practical  bard  rejoices  much  in  the  large  population 
employed  in  dressing  flax  and  twisting  coid.  He  then  suddenly 
grows  interrogative  and  argumentative.  Why,  exclaims  he, 
should  the  Russians  grow  hemp, '  tliat  sinew  of  our  strength,' 
for  us  ?  Have  we  not  soil  sufficiently  rich,  or  is  our  atmosphere 
rather  too  temperate?  Are  there  not  sterile  and  bleak  cliffs  on 
our  shores,  now  overgrown  with  whinns  and  gorse,  where  hemp 
might  be  sown?  Or,  if  more  cold  is  wanted,  are  there  not 
'Scotia's  heights,'  with  their  firs  and  snows ;  and,  further  stil^ 
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is  there  not  the  'vast  extended  land  of  Hudson's  Bay'?  If 
heat  is  required,  there  is  '  the  vast  continent  where  Hindoos 
live.'  Indeed,  pursues  the  bard,  if  all  our  barren  tracts  were 
but  sown,  Britain,  alone  and  unsupported,  might  prove  her 
strength  against  Continental  hatred  and  Napoleon's  direful 
'blockade'  of  the  foreign  ports. 

At  Corfe  Castle  the  poet  stops,  and  depicts  to  tis  the  arched 
causeway  and  the  towering  keep ;  the  overhanging  walls,  the 
nodding  gateway,  and  the  deep  fosse  where  the  straggling  sheep 
obtain  their  scanty  meal.  Presently  he  passes  on  to  Roman 
camps,  and  jolts  out  the  story  of  Regulus,  one  of  those  'power- 
ful beings '  and  '  stubborn  souls '  the  poet  seems  to  sympathise 
with ;  for  he  instantly  goes  on  to  sketch  another  Roman  fort 
on  the  coast,  and  says — 

The  same  inflexibility  of  will 

Made  them  to  choose  the  inhospitable  hilL 

And  he  proceeds  to  compare  it  to  the  '  Jungfrau.' 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  trace  everywhere  in  these  verses 
the  sympathy  of  the  writer  with  a  sea  life.  From  stories  of 
seductions  by  coast-guard  men,  and  a  rather  prosaic  description 
of  the  stone  quarries  of  Portland,  he  turns  to  painting  ship- 
wrecks and  sketching  the  embayed  '  Hals  well,'  whose  'trembling 
keel '  is  caught  by  the  '  deep-rent  ledges ; '  and,  when  he  gets 
to  Lulworth  Cove,  he  writes  indeed  more  like  an  examiner  of 
pilots  than  a  simple  poet : 

*  No  security  to  those 
Who  wish  from  stormy  sea  a  safe  repose. 
Whoever  lucklessly  are  (fiercely)  driven 
From  Portland,  seeking  (then)  an  eastern  havenj 
Must  hit  against  the  south-west  gale, 
And  strike  for  Poole,  where  the  tortured  sail 
For  Wight  again  the  safe  retreat  denies. 
The  Needles  brave  the  force  of  Southern  skies.' 

These  directions  certainly  are  honest  and  earnest ;  but  they 
are  not  altogether  remarkable  for  perspicuity. 

What  this  work  was  meant  for,  I  cannot  tell.    It  reads  like 
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an  attempt  at  a  rhymed  gazetteer  of  England,  ot  a  new  Folyol- 
bion.     In  one  place  he  btlks  of  vishing 

The  parsing  moments  of  a  chequered  life  to  give ; 

and  then  he  wanders  to  descriptions  of  Hounslow  and  Bagshot 
heaths — as  if  they  were  the  first  stages  of  some  journey  he  had 
tumbled  into  rhyme.  Presently  we  find  htm  at  Poole,  in  Dorset- 
shire, which  he  sketches  sarcastically  in  the  following  lines : — 

One  straggling  street  here  constilales  a  town  ; 
Across  the  gutter  here  ship-owners  frown, 
Jingling  their  inoney,~p3ssengers  deride, 
The  consequence  of  misconceived  pridt 

Now,  the  first  three  lines  are  tolerably  terse ;  but  the  last  is 
merely  a  hint  at  sense,  and  sadly  wants  beating  again  on  the 
anviL 

In  one  place,  it  is  true,  he  sketches  a  village  school  with 
some  eye  to  character ;  he  shows  us  the  dunce's  stool,  and  the 
grey  matron  chiding  tlie  boy,  '  who  twists  his  yellow  hair,'  and 
bidding  him  look  at  his  book  and  not  at  the  passers-by.  Close 
by  the  school,  upon  a  thorn,  the  dame's  caps  hang  bleaching ; 
and  these  are  her  only  pride,  besides  her  spinnmg-reeL  The 
dame  was  once  a  village  beauty,  and  made  'the  proudest  of 
her  time  to  agh.'  Then  follows  a  line  or  two  of  chaos,  froai 
which  we  gather  that  after  all  she  married  a  fisherman,  wh«, 
disdaining  lobster-catching  when  the  whole  ocean  was  opened 
to  him,  turned  privateer,  because  he 

By  one  daring  eRbrt  hopes  to  gain 
What  hope  appeared  ever  to  deny. 

For  once  the  balance  of  the  lines  is  preserved ;  but  the  un- 
lucky adventurer  is  caught  by  the  French,  and  thrown  into 
Verdun's  dungeon.  His  wife,  who  can  gain  no  tidings  of  him, 
Stin  hopes  on  and  passes  the  delusive  hours  in  sighing. 

In  one  of  his  note-books  I  find  these  lines  of  Cunntngham's 
co{ued; — 

O'er  the  Heath  the  Heifer  strays 
Free — the  Furrow'd  task  is  done, 
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Now  the  village  windows  Blaze 
Burnish[ed]  by  the  setting  sun. 

Now  he  sets  behind  the  Hill 

Sinking  from  a  Golden  sky ; 
Can  the  pencil ....  mimic  skill, 

Copy  the  refulgent  Dye . .  •  • 

Shivered  by  a  thunder  stroke 

From  the  Mountain  ....  misty  ridge 
O'er  the  Brook  a  ruined  oak 

Near  the  Farm  House  forms  a  Bridge. 

They  attest  at  least  the  copyist's  intense  enjo)rment  of  new 
and  grand  objects,  of  clear,  calm  sunsets,  of  mountains  and 
misty  ridges,  and  of  rude  bridges  formed  by  lightning-rent  oaks. 
The  last  verse  seems  to  be  his  own.  There  is,  too,  an  instruc- 
tive sense  of  Art  in  the  word/r^^,  so  strongly  placed  with  a  full 
emphasis  on  it  as  the  commencement  of  a  line.  The  spelling, 
as  usual,  is  wanting  in  finish  and  detail.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
that  for  1792  the  verses  are  rather  an  anticipation  and  a  pro- 
phecy of  the  restoration  of  poetry  by  the  Lake  school,  some 
twenty  years  later.  Bad  as  they  are,  they  are  better  than  pas- 
toral sentiment,  pimning  epitaphs,  or  ribald  epigrams. 

There  is  hardly  much  hope  for  a  poet  who  cannot  even 
spell  correctly.  Turner  felt  poetry  and  painted  poetry,  but  he 
could  not  write  it  Persevering  and  yet  indolent,  he  never  took 
the  trouble  to  learn  the  commonest  laws  of  metre  or  rhythm. 
This  desire  to  write  verse  was  one  of  the  *  Fallacies  of  Hope ;  * 
a  poem  which,  if  it  ever  did  exist,  was  not  found  among  his 
sketches  or  papers  after  his  death. 

In  early  years  his  pictures  at  exhibitions  were  accompanied 
with  various  quotations,  descriptive  of  atmospheric  effects,  firom 
Thomson,  interspersed  with  two  or  three  from  Milton,  and  one 
from  Mallet 

'In  1800,'  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  'some  not  very  promising 
**  Anon,"  lines  were  attached  to  views  of  Dolbadem  and  Caer- 
narvon Castles.  Akenside  and  Ossian  were  next  laid  under 
contribution.  Then  Ovid,  Callimachus,  and  Homer.  At  last, 
in  181 2,  the  "  Fallacies  of  Hope  "  begin,  apropos  of  "  Hannibal's 
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Crossing  the  Alps  ;  *  and  this  poem  continues  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal text-book,  with  occasional  recurrences  to  Thomson,  one 
passage  from  Scott,  and  several  from  Byron.  The  "Childe 
Harold  "  (picture)  is  an  important  proof  of  his  respect  for  the 
genius  of  Byron.' 

Secretive  by  nature  as  Turner  was,  he  no  doubt  enjoyed  the 
mysterious  rumours  constantly  circulating  about  this  poem, 
which  he  knew  he  should  never  print 
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turner's   friends. 

Turner  was  neither  an  ascetic,  nor  a  miser,  nor  a  misanthrope. 
He  loved  his  friends  with  deep  tenderness  ;  he  left  the  nation 
that  n^ected  him  140,000/.  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  most 
social  of  men.  Nor  was  he  unaccustomed  to  the  society  of 
men  of  wealth  and  rank.  Lord  Egremont  delighted  to  have 
him  at  his  table  ;  Lord  Harewood  knew  him  well  in  the  easy 
intercourse  of  life  ;  at  the  houses  of  his  friends,  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Trimmer,  Mr.  Ruskin,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Griffith,  Mr.  G.  Jones, 
and  others,  he  was  ever  welcome.  At  Royal  Academy  dinners 
or  private  meetings  be  was  the  gayest  and  merriest  of  the  band. 
He  was  fond,  too,  of  water  excursions ;  and  when  down  in 
YoAshire  with  his  old  friend  Mr.  Fawkes,  of  Famley,  he  shot 
grouse  and  fished  with  the  enjoyment  of  a  boy. 

Of  the  suspiciousness  which  was  an  unplcasing  part  of  his 
character  Mr.  G.  Jones  testifies — 

'  In  early  life  every  hand  extended  to  him  sought  to  profit 
by  his  talent  ^  the  smallest  expense  possible  ;  he  encomitered 
extortions  of  time  and  work;  he  discovered  that  hewasunjusdy 
used  to  fill  the  purses  of  others  rather  than  his  owil  He  became 
by  d^rees  so  suspicious  and  sensitive  that  he  dreaded  the 
motives  of  all  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  He  desired  to  be 
wealthy,  and  took  every  honourable  means  to  become  so  ;  not 
to  indulge  in  luxury  or  ostentatious  display,  but  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  world.' 
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Turner  was  too  reserved  to  be  oflen  praising,  but  he  never 
uttered  a  word  of  critical  disparagement  or  detraction.  The 
poisonous  distilment  of  envy  never  flowed  perpetually  from  his 
tongue.  Stothard,  however,  he  frequently  praised,  for  he  loved 
the  gentle  poetry  which  suffused  all  that  good  man  did ;  the 
pastoral  grace,  the  beautiful  simplicity  (as  of  ^The  Golden 
Age  %  that  irradiated  with  a  foretaste  of  heaven  the  happy 
pictures  of  *  the  English  Watteau,'  as  he  was  truly  called  It  is 
tru^that  he  painted  his  Boccaccio  picture  in  distinct  rivalry  of 
Stothard ;  but  he  openly  expressed  his  desire  that  Stothard, 
above  all  men,  should  like  his  pictures.  £tty,  I  believe,  he  did 
not  like ;  for  Constable  personally  he  had  no  relish  \  and 
Constable,  I  fear,  had  an  aversion  for  Turner's  works.  I  have 
been  told  he  has  been  seen  to  spit  with  disgust  at  the  very  sight 
of  someofthenu 

Of  Girtin,  the  companion  and  rival  of  his  youth,  he  was,  ai 
I  have  said,  never  tired  of  speaking.  *lf  Girtin  had  lived,'  he 
used  to  say  with  true  generosity  and  pathos,  '  I  should  have 
starved'  All  through  his  life,  the  sight  of  one  of  Girtin's  yeUow 
drawings  made  his  eyes  sparkle,  and  often  would  he  earnestly 
declare  that  he  would  lose  a  finger  wiUin^y,  could  he  kam  bow 
to  produce  such  effects. 

Mr.  Field,  author  of  *  Chromatics,'  was  a  friend  of  Girtin'i^ 
and  it  is  on  his  authority  I  give  the  following  anecdote.  Girtin 
had  finished  a  water-colour  drawing  of  St  Paul's,  looldi^  up 
Ludgate  HilL  Turner,  after  inspecting  it  first  closely,  and  then 
at  a  distance,  turned  to  Girtin  and  observed,  '  Girtin,  no  man 
living  could  do  this  but  you.'  In  later  life  he  often  expressed 
to  Mr.  Trimmer  and  Mr.  Field  his  high  opinion  of  Girtin't 
power.  '  We  were  friends  to  the  last,'  he  used  to  say,  *  although 
they  did  what  they  could  to  separate  us.'  How  much  of  WffxlL 
and  tenderness  is  summed  up  in  these  words  1 

Mr.  lAipton,  the  celebrated  engraver,  say»— 

'Turner  was  a  man  who  not  only  considered  that  time  was 
money,  but  he  acted  upon  it,  and  worked  firom  morning  till 
night ;  indeed,  it  would  be  correct  to  say  he  laboured  firom 
sunrise  to  sunset.  He  would  often  ask  his  brother  artist%  sar* 
castically,  if  they  ever  saw  the  sun  rise.    These  industrious 
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habits,  and  his  love  of  his  profession,  gave  him  a  veiy  long  lifi^ 
and  account  for  the  great  number  of  works  he  left  behind  him, 
for  it  may  be  truly  said  he  worked  as  many  hours  as  would 
m4Ae  the  lives  of  two  men  of  his  own  age.  He  was  a  great 
obaerver  of  all  that  occurred  in  his  profession.  Of  reserved 
manners  generally,  but  never  coarse  (as  has  been  said),  though 
blunt  and  straightfor^'aid,  he  had  a  great  respect  for  his  profes- 
sion, and  always  felt  and  expressed  regret  if  any  member  of  it 
appeared  to  waste  or  neglect  his  profession. 

*  In  the  sale  of  his  pictures  he  always  took  a  hi^  moral 
position.  When  asked  the  price  of  a  picture  by  a  purchaser 
(for  instance),  he  would  say,  "Two  hundred  guineas."  The  reply 
has  been,  "  No ;  I  will  give  you  one  hundred  and  seventy-five." 
"  No ;  I  won't  take  it"  On  the  morrow  the  appHcant  for  the 
picture  has  come  again.  "  Well,  Mr.  Turner,  I  suppose  I  must 
give  yon  your  price  for  that  picture :  the  two  hundred  guineas." 
Mi.  Turner  has  been  known  to  reply,  "  Ah,  that  was  my  price 
yesterday,  but  I  have  changed  my  mind  also  ;  the  price  of  the 
]»ctiiTe  to-day  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  guineas."  The 
applicant  went  away,  and  perhaps  the  next  day  was  ^ad  to  have 
the  picture  at  another  increased  price.  Turner  among  his 
sodal  friends  was  always  entertaining,  quick  in  reply,  and  very 
animBted  and  witty  in  conversation.  He  was  well  read  in  the 
poets.' 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Turner  never  painted  a  picture 
in  conjunction  with  any  other  Academician  ;  but  the  following 
story  will  show  the  contrary-.  On  occasion  of  a  visit  to  the 
bouse  of  his  old  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trimmer,  by  whose  children 
be  was  much  beloved,  as  a  kind,  fiinny  old  gentleman,  Turner 
was  present  irtiile  Mr.  Howard  painted  the  portr^t  of  one  of 
the  children.  The  poetical  painter  of  Venuses  and  Hebes  had 
got  mto  a  hobble  ;  the  picture  would  not  come  right  Turner, 
who  was  called  in  as  consulting  physician,  cast  his  eagle  eye 
instantly  on  the  fault  There  being  want  of  warm  colour  in  the 
finegrourtd,  he  advised  the  introduction  of  a  cat  wrapped  up  ia 
R  red  handkerchief.  The  now  forgotten  poet  was  horrified  at 
the  suggestion,  and  confessed  his  inability  to  work  it  out; 
whereupon  Turner  instantly  took  up  bis  brushes,  and  painted 
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in  the  ingenious  expedient  The  picture  was  saved  by  tbe 
alteration;  and,  thus  saved,  it  still  exists  at  Mr.  Trimmei'ft 
house,  an  interesting  relic  of  Tunicr's  sagacity. 

Mr.  Trimmer  himself  was  not  unskilled  in  Art,  havii^ 
painted  landscapes,  I  am  told,  with  gicat  skiU.  A  picture 
dealer  opposite  Fumival's  Inn  once  showed  him  a  portrait  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  with  a  tree  in  the  background,  which  in 
the  sale-room  had  been  compared  for  breadth  and  knowledge  to 
Titian.  It  was  well  known  Reynolds  had  made  fine  sketches 
of  the  sea  in  Devonshire,  and  h^  once  or  twice  painted  land- 
scapes that  lay  round  his  villa  at  Twickenham  ;  but  this  tree  I 
— Mr.  Trimmer  smiled  at  the  pedantic  cant  of  the  trade,  for  he 
tiAd  himself  added  that  object  to  the  portrait,  which  had  once 
been  his  own  property. 

Turner  on  one  occasion  was  much  struck  by  a  picture  in 
which  a  sea-fog  had  been  cleverly  and  truthfully  iotioduced. 
The  mystery  of  it  delighted  him,  for  he  had  found  such  effects 
most  difficult  When,  however,  Mr.  Trimmer  stood  up  and  ex- 
plained that  it  was  painted  by  himself.  Turner  was  quite  angiy, 
and  never  praised  anonymous  pictures  again.  His  '  Mill  atid 
White  Horse '  in  the  '  Liber '  he  took  from  a  sketch  made  by 
Mr.  Trimmer  from  a  lock  near  Brentford. 

Mr.  Trimmer's  sons,  who  are  still  living,  remember  Tumet 
as  an  ugly,  slovenly  old  man,  with  rather  a  pig-like  face ;  in 
fact,  somewhat  of  '  a  guy ; '  and  describe  how  he  made  them 
laugh,  and  how  pleasant  and  sociable  he  was.  They  recollect 
him  mixing  some  sort  of  paste  with  his  umbrella,  and  their 
mother,  on  one  occasion,  in  fun,  carrying  off  one  of  his  sketches 
against  his  will,  for  he  was  by  no  means  a  member  of '  the  give- 
away family.'  He  liked  to  be  at  Heston,  not  merely  for  die 
fishing  and  fresh  air,  but  because  Mr.  Trimmer  was  aa  M 
fiiend  and  a  lover  of  Ait,  and  because  he  was  close  to  his  old 
school  at  Brentford  Butts,  now  a  public-house,  near  the  'Three 
Pigeons.'  During  these  visits  to  Mr.  Trimmer  he  always  be- 
haved with  great  decorum,  and  regularly  attended  church. 
Indeed,  I  have  a  strong  belief  (hat  the  interior  of  a  church  in 
the  '  Liber '  is  taken  from  Heston.  It  is  almost  the  only  chuidi 
interior  painted  by  him ;  and  he  did  it  twice,  once  by  daylight 
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and  once  by  lamplight  It  was  vith  this  Iriend  that  he 
bartered  lessons  in  paintii^  for  lessons  in  Greek.  Mr.  Tnmmer 
was  icDMrkable  for  a  habit  of  Iteeping  all  letters  that  he  ever 
feceiTed ;  and  the  result  of  this  literary  accumulation  yns 
that;  after  his  death,  his  sod,  exhausted  by  the  labour  of  reading 
a  I»ck(t  or  two  of  crabbed  MS.,  set  to  and  with  ruthless  hands 
burnt  some  twen^  sacksful  of  original  and  unpublished  letters, 
including,  no  doubt,  some  hundreds  of  Tuniei's.  When  I  first 
heard  this,  I  thought  of  the  fatal  fire  at  Warwick  that  destroyed 
Shakespeare's  relics,  and  of  the  great  conflagration  that  Amrou 
made  in  Egypt  of  the  vast  Alexandrian  Library ;  but  Mr. 
Trimmer  consoled  me  by  telling  me  that  Turner  never  wrote 
often  or  at  any  great  length  to  his  father,  because  he  was  then 
Jiving  at  Solus  Lodge,  within  walking  distance ;  and,  moreover, 
Bke  most  artists,  he  did  nM  like  writing.  He  fimtly  believes, 
however,  that  some  verses  perished,  and  is  not  sure  that  such 
destmctioa  was  a  loss  to  the  world. 

One  letter,  however,  which  he  found  and  preserved  was  of 
interest  Penned  when  Turner  was  about  forty,  it  described 
him  as  bang  deeply  in  love  with  a  lady,  a  relation  of  Mr. 
Trimmer's,  staying  in  the  house  at  Heston.  It  was  the  letter 
<A  an  affectionate  but  shy  and  eccentric  man  ;  imploiing  his 
fiiead  to  help  him  at  his  need  ;  talking  of  soon  coming  down 
again,  but  expressing  his  fear  that  he  should  never  find  courage 
to  pop  the  question  unless  the  lady  helped  him  out  But  no ; 
and  F*te  stepped  in ;  some  small  pebble  turned  the  painter's 
foot  aside ;  and  he  died  unmairied,  with  no  hands  save  those  of 
mercenary  Love  to  dose  his  eyes  and  smooth  his  dying  pillow. 
Of  this  second  attachment  I  know  no  more  than  the  following 
singular  letter  discloses.  We  may  presume,  however,  that  the 
lover  lacked  courage ;  that  fresh  ambitions  arose,  and  more 
daring  suitors ;  and  so  Turner  was  left  to  sink  into  the  cheerless, 
selfish  old  bachelor,  with  no  children  to  prattle  round  his  knees, 
and  no  kind  heart  to  double  his  joys  and  halre  his  sorrows. 
[lUHritUd. 

*  Ker.  Mr.  Trimmer, 

■  Soutbwold, 
•SaSblk] 
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•TD«td><r,  AogBrt  I,  1S151 

'Qaen  Ana  Street... 

*  My  d«at  Sir, — I  lament  that  all  hope  of  die  pkastne  of 
teeing  you,  or  getting  to  Heston,  must  for  the  present  prcAnMy 
vanish.  My  &ther  told  me  on  Saturday  last,  when  I  was,  as- 
usual,  compelled  to  itetum  to  town  the  same  day,  that  yoir  and 
Mrs.  Trimmer  Voutd  leave  Heston  for  Suffolk  as  to-moiroir, 
Wedaesday.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  her 
health  is  so  far  established  as  to  be  equal  to  the  journey,  and 
to  give  me  your  utmost  hope  for  her  benefiting  t?  die  sea  air 
being  fully  realised ;  't«-iU  give  me  great  pleasure  to  hear,  and 
fiw  earlier  the  better. 

'After  next  Tuesday,  if  you  have  a  moment's  time  to  sparer 
d  line  will  reach  me  at  Famley  Hall,  near  Otley,  Yoiishire* 
and  for  some  time,  as  Mr.  Fawkes  talks  of  keeping  me  in  the 
North  by  a  trip  to  the  Lakes,  and  until  November.  Therefore 
I  suspect  I  am  not  to  see  Sandycombe.  Sandycnnbe  sounds 
just  now  in  my  ears  as  an  act  of  folly,  when  I  reflect  haw  little 
I  have  been  able  to  be  there  this  year,  and  less  chance  ^loliaps) 
for  the  next  In  looking  forward  to  a  Continental  exccnnon, 
and  poor  Daddy  seems  as  much  plagued  with  weeds  as  I  Utt 

with  disappointment— that  if  Miss would  but  woivetUlhful- 

ness,  or,  in  other  words,  make  an  oETer  instead  of  expectfog  on^ 
Ae  same  might  change  occupiers ;  but  not  to  trouble  you 
fiiither,  allow  me,  with  most  sincere  respect  to  Mrs.  'tthnmer 
and  £unily,  to  conader  myself 

'  Yours  most  truly  obliged, 

'J.  M.  W.  TuRNKk.* 

Mr.  Trimmer^  eldest  son,  who  was  very  fimd  of  drawing 
(me  day  sciawled  a  roan  with  his  legs  dose  together.  'Why 
do  you  draw  the  legs  together  ? '  was  Turner's  question.  Stiom- 
lated  by  the  rage  of  the  day,  the  boy  then  took  to  battle-pieces 
— little  queer  men,  all  swords  and  plumes,  men  slashing,  and' 
horses  kicking^  Turner  loved  to  run  over  these,  observing  with 
agood-hufiuHiiedgrinat  each  of  them, 'That's  better;'  *Not 
so  good;'''He'Il  never  hit  him/  and  so  on;  and  he  advised 
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the  tender  upitant  to  diange  his  style,  there  being  no  play  for 
talent  in  military  costume.  In  iaxit,  '  J  mmmmud  as  hattlt- 
painter  mysei/,'  ms  bit  emphatic  dadatatioo.  He  even  lent 
turn  BOme  iketches  done  by  a  military  friend  on  the  field  of 
Waterioo  dining  the  action,  which  he  considered  to  be  very 
qntited ;  but  later  on  he  dissuaded  him  from  being  an  aitial, 
for  wfaidi  profenion  he  had  a  great  bent,  telling  him  it  was  the 
moit  wietehed  calling  he  could  turn  to. 

Mr.  ^Id  having  sent  Turner  his  treatise  on  'Chromatics,' 
when  they  next  met,  asked  him  his  opinion  of  it  '  You  have 
not  told  us  too  much,'  was  Turner's  dry  remark.  Almost  the 
but  coUrCrution  Mr.  Trimmer  had  with  him  was  respecting 
colours,  which  be  did  not  consider  were  reducible  to  scientific 
nilei ;  and  on  that  occasion  he  pronounced  Field's  book  to  be 
fcllai'iwm.  Genius,  Mr.  Trimmer  observed,  was  the  uncon- 
adous  pursuit  of  rule ;  and,  even  as  oratorical  canons  had  been 
deduced  fixim  Cicero's  orations,  of  which  the  orator  was  not 
swan.  Turner's  pictures  might  form  the  basis  of  a  scientific 
qrstem  of  colouring.  Field  used  to  maintain  that  Turner's 
moat  ezttava^nt  conceptions  were  in  perfect  harmony ;  Nature 
a  a  Tery  high  key,  as  seen  through  a  prism ;  the  painting  being 
off-hand,  and  the  most  inimitable  effects  produced  without  the 
defeat  effect  An  oil  painter  should  never  paint  but  ia  oil, 
Slid  ConstaUe,  who  held  that  Turner's  pictures  were  only  large 
water-«oIours,  after  testing  them  with  a  diminishing-glass,  writes 
ib.  Trimmer. 

Many  years  ago  two  of  Turner's  friends  were  standing  at 
Ae  door  of  an  exhibition  where  some  of  his  water-colours  were 
OD  ahow,  and  were  debating  about  the  entrance  fee.  Suddenly 
a  fittle  man  dashed  up  to  the  astonished  custos  and  snatched 
two  tidcets  from  him,  having  given  which  to  the  applicants,  he 
■et  off  uBIanter,    It  was  Turner,  who  had  that  iDomiog  met 

s-  in  the  street,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  like  to  see  the 


Hk  E.  Smnbum,  himself  an  accomplished  artist,  was  very 
btinuitle  with  Turner ;  who,  I  have  heard,  used  to  stay  ia 
NcMhtimberland,  at  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Swinbnm,  Bstt 
'  Mr.  Allnn^  of  Clapham,  I  think,  bought  many  of  Toinet't 
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'drawingSi  one  of  whidi,  the  '  Fall  of  Temi,'  he  jmblttbed.*  & ' 
F.  Robion,  the  eminent  vater-colour  paioter,  who.  met  bin 
ttere,  found  him  to  be  '  dvil  and  communicative.' 

Tomer  and  Carew  were  once  fishing  in  the  pond  at  Lwd 
Egremonft  at  Petworth,  when  the  latter,  id  hii  blunt,  honeat^ 
Irith  way,  broke  silence,  and  said,  '  Turner,  diey  tell  me  you're 
veiyrich.'  Turner  chuckkd  and  enquired,  'Ami?'  'Vet; 
everybody  says  so,'  was  the  obaervadon.  'Ah  I'  i^ied  be  >*  '.J: 
would  give  it  all  up  again  to  be  twenty  yean  of  age  ^ain.' 
'What  I'  exclaimed  the  other,  'do  you  like  ib  so  well  as  all 
■Ihat?'    'Yes,  I  do,' was  the  response. 

Mr.  David  Koberts,  his  old  friend,  bean  the  fbUowiag  testi- 
mony to  TUmct's  kindness  of  heait  and  general  sociability.. —  , 

*I  afterwards  became  well  acquainted  viUi  hinitbe^iii 
the  habit  of  meeting  him  at  the  dinner  table  of  General  f  hipps^ 
in  Mount  Street,  where  one  was  (dvrays  sure  to  meet  the  best 
4Utisls  of  the  day — Wilkie,  Chantrey,  Calcott,  CoUins,  Hulready, 
Etty,  &c  &a  Although  reserved,  he  was  ever  kind  and  ia> 
dulgent  to  younger  men  :  I  vix»^  such  as  myseUI  I  write  more 
especially  of  my  own  knowledge,  as,  besides  meeting  him  at 
General  Phipps's,  I  had  many  other  opportunities  of  moetiiig  at 
dinner,  particularly  at  Munro's,  of  Novar,  and  the  R«v.  £■ 
Daniel's,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached.  Poor  Opnid,  Uke 
Wilkie,  went  to  Syria  after  me,  but  neither  retoroed..  Had 
Daniel  returned  to  En^and,  I  ha^■e  reason  to  know,  from 
Turner's  own  mouth,  he  would  have  been  entrusted  with  bB  bar 
af&tr& 

*  Turner,  though  kind  to  younger  men,  could  frowi^  and  ibov 
his  contempt  fearlessly  for  those  whom  be  considered  umronhy 
his  friendship.  He  was  ever  modest  of  his  own  abilities,  and  I 
never  remember  him  uttering  a  word  of  dispangement  oCothen. 
Of  a  oontmy  disposition  was  Constable,  ever  talking  of  hjms^ 
and  his  works,  and  unceasing  in  his  abuse  of  others.  We  had 
met  one  night  at  the  General's,  shortly  after  the  hanging  of  tbe 
Royal  Academy.  Constable  was,  aa  usual,  lavish  of  th«  pains 
he  had  taken  and  tbe  sacrifices  he  had  made  in  amnging  the 
ExhibitioiL  But,  most  unfortunately,  he  had,  after  placing  aa 
important  work  of  Tomer's,  removed  i^  and  iq>hced  it  .bgr.one 
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■ofliiiomL  Turner  was  down  upon  him  like  a  sledge  huntner ; 
-.  it  wu  ef  no  use  hit  endeavouring  to  persuade  Turner  that  the 

dunge  WW  fiw  his  advantage,  and  not  bis  own.  Turner  kept 
,  at  it  all  die  evening  to  the  great  aniusenient  of  the  party ;  and, 

I  must  add,  he  (C<M)stable)  richly  deserved  it,  by  bringing  it  on 


'It  wtMild  be  Quless  to  add  his  many  personal  acts  of  kind- 
.  sen  to  myself,  and  of  confidence  he  placed  in  me,  which  led  to 
117  seeing  much  of  him  towards  the  latter  p&rt  of  his  lilib 
Wien  he  dined  with  me,  I  always  contrived  to  get  those  to 
meet  him  that  I  knew  would  be  agreeable ;  a  very  nrnf^ 
method  of  making  your  ftiends  happy.  I  was  myself  too  mudi 
occapied  to  trouble  myself  about  his  private  af^rs,  for  his  life 
partook  of  the  character  of  his  works.  It  was  mysterious,  and 
nothing  seemed  so  much  to  please  him  as  to  tty  and  puule 
70U,  or  to  make  you  think  so ;  for  if  he  began  to  explain,  or 
tdl  you  anything,  he  was  sure  to  break  off  in  the  middle,  look 
TCiy  mystenous,  nod,  and  wink  his  eye,  saying  to  himselfl 
**  Hake  out  that  if  you  can ; "  and  it  no  doubt  was  this  love  of 
mystery  that  led,  at  kst,  to  the  sad  muddle  in  which  he  left  his 
atUii.  No  doubt,  like  many  others,  he  intended  some  day  to 
put  them  all  right,  but  the  grim  gentleman  stepped  in  before 
be  conld  make  up  his  mind. 

'  I  and  others  knew  he  had  another  home  besides  Queen 
Ame  Street,  but  delicacy  forbade  us  prying  further.  We  all 
knew  Aat  whoever  he  lived  with  took  great  care  of  hioi,  for  he 
wu  net  only  better  dressed,  but  more  cleanly  and  tidy,  than  in 
Anmcr  years.  He  was  ever  constant  in  his  attendance  at  all 
^■«*f*i«e«  of  die  Academy,  and  at  such  meetings  he  usually  took 
a  pot  in  the  debates ;  but  such  was  the  peculiar  habit  of  nis 
dtoughts,  or  of  his  expressing  them  (the  same  aerieU  persfiettht 
diat  pervades  most  of  his  works  pervaded  his  speeches),  that 
lAen  he  had  concluded  and  sat  down  it  would  often  have 
pozakd  his  best  friend  to  decide  which  side  he  had  taken. 

'I  might  mention  instances  of  his  kindness  to  myself,  but 
Oey  we  of  Uttle  interest  to  others.  Suffice  it  to  state  one, 
tn  xof  first  exhibiting  at  Somerset  House  a  picture  of  the  front 
.ef  Roocn  Cathedral,  painted  for  the  late  IjsA  Northwick.     He 


took  Sir  William  AQan  out  oftfae  Grtat  B{OQm<^eKrtiiejriftie 

at  wortc  on  vanu$hixig  day)  to  the  School  of  iPamdtig,  vlieie 

.  «iy  picture  had  been  placed,  and  said,  ^  Heie  isanan  we  mttst 

Jiave  our  eye  upon."   This,  Sir  William  gave  me  to  middBtaid, 

;iwas  no  trifling  compliment  from  the  great  paiiiten  -v  i 

'After  all,  much  may  be  said  in  mitigation  of  his  reserve 
and:  love  of  mystery.  Uneducated  as  he  was  (^  thing  liot  un- 
usual with  men  of  genius),  he  would  naturally  aToid  socielyy 
where  he  knew  he  would  be  seen  to  jl  diSulvantage.  But  that 
he  was  not  the  recluse  Ruskin  has  pictured  him,  is  wdlJtmmm 
UaH  who  kmw  anythit^  about  him^  for  he  loved  die  addely  «f 
his  brother  painters,  and  was  in  reality  ''a  joUy  toper^**  never 
sussing  a  night  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Academy  Cbb^ 
usually  then  held  at  the  '* Thatched  House;''  and^  asaprotf 
that  he  loved  them  and  these  jolly  parties,  he  wUled  that  50^  an- 
-nually  should  be  spent  expressly  for  that  purpose  on  his  birthday; 
but  I  regret  to  add,  it  ha^  not  been  fulfilled,  aldiooi^  the 
Academy  have  it  in  contemplation  to  do  so  from  the  90,000/. 
awarded  them  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Meantime  the 
interest,  600/.,  is  distributed  amongst  certain  old  painters,  not 
members  of  the  Academy,  but  whose  necessities  arfe  sadi  as 
compel  them  to  ask  cluuity,  in  annual  grants  of  50/.  eadi ;  so 
that,  after  all,  his  wish  has  in  some  measure  been  realised.'    .  . 

*•  Jack  Fuller,'  as  he  was  g^erally  called«-0Qe  of  Tilitaer's 
.I^trons  and  friends — was  an  eccentric,  blunt  old  bachdoi;  irim 
had  considerable  property  in  Sussex,  as  well  as  some  .West 
Indian  estates.  He  lived  at  Rose  Hill,  in  the  neighbonihood 
of  Battle,  and  represented  the  county  of  Sussex  for  many  yearl 
He  was  much  beloved  by  his  friends  and  tenantry  in  qpite  of 
his  rough  manners ;  and  as  an  Art  amateur  he  became  knoim 
«^  a  purchaser  to  Turner. 

•Ijt  is  of  Jack  Fuller,  the  boisterous  Englisfa  ooantrjr  geado- 
man  of  the  Lord  Egremont  stamp,  that  one  of  the  best  atoricB 
connected  with  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  jnslatecL 
Jt  is  well  known  that  an  Irish  reporter,  undier  the  inflneliee  of 
too  much  whisky  and  water,  once  had  the  audacity  to -call  oat 
from  the  gallery,  'A  song  fjnm  Mr.  Speaker !'  This  is  reckoned 
an  outrage  of  the  grossest  character  j  but  Jack  Fuller,  it  is  saU^ 
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mtB  <*cn  aasn  vadacious.  '  The  Btoiy  is  that  once  upon  a  time 
— it  imt-t0a'  dinner — he  was  gnilty  of  some'  udecorum  in  the 
HooKof  CooHDons,  and  the  Speaker  was  oldiged  to  admiiuBter 
•  Klmk^  beginning  '  It  has  been  brouj^t  to  my  notice  that  an 
Jjgm&rmUi  mtwiitr ; '  when  Futlei  bunt  out  with,  '  What's  the 
UM  of  beating  about  the  bush?  My  name  is  honest  Jack 
Fuller  and  eveiybody  knowi  it  1*  Therrapon  he  snapped  his 
fingenat  the  majestic  presence,  called  him  a  litda  man  in  a 
gnat  wig,  and  evenbially  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
legeantat-^ima. 

TUmar  knew  Tom  Moore,  from  whose  '  Joinoals  and  Cot* 
Rgpendenee '  (voL  viL  p.  77}  I  take  the  annexed  interesting 


*JUbnik  i.^\Vretchedly  wet  day.  Haid-  at  work  in 
Faterooatfr  Row,  as  was  also  Tom  at  hb  Sunday  exercise,  I 
occasionally  hdping  him.  Dined  at  Rogcra's,  to-  meet  Barnes ; 
«n  oitirely  ckndestme  dinner,  none  of  our  Whig  friends  in  the 
Secret ;  and  R.  had  been  a  good  deal  puizled  as  to  whom  he 
shouki  ask  to  meet  him.  Tried  t-ord  Lyndhurst,  with  whom 
Bamea  is  intimate;  and  he  would  have  come  had  he  not  been 
eo^agcd.  Could  then  think  of  none  but  Turner  the  painter ; 
and  he,  Barnes,  and  myself  formed  the  whole  of  the  guests. , , . 
Had  some  ulk  with  Turner  in  the  evuiing.  Mentioned 
to  him  ray  having  somdimes  thought  of  calling  in  the  aid  of 
the  pencil  to  help  me  in  commemorating,  by  some  noA  or 
other,  the  neighbourhood  in  which  I  have  now  so  long  resided. 
The  recollections  comiected  with  Bowood  (where  so  many  of 
the  gtat  ones  of  the  time  hare  passed  in  review  before  us— • 
Syron,  Madame  de  Stael,  Mackintosh,  &c.X  the  ancient  atid 
modem  associationi  that  give  such  a  charm  to  I^cock  Abbey, 
the  beauty  and  music  of  Farley  Castle,  the  residences  of  Bowles 
aad  Crabbe,  the  Dniidical  vestiges  in  so  many  directiooSy — all 
would  afford  subjects  such  as  might  easily  be  rendered  interest* 
jng,  whiiethe  natural  beauties  oi  this  immediate  neighbourhood, 
though  hudly  woitl^,  perhaps,  of  the  pencil  of  a  Turner,  wouJd 
vnfipfy  scenes  of  calm  loveliness  to  which  his  fancy  could  lend 
fn  additional  charm.  All  this  I  now  put  down  here  rather  as 
irtiat  was  in  my  mind  to  say  to  him  than  at  what  I  actually  did 
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say ;  for  he  intemipted  me  by  exclaiming,  ^But  Ireknd,  Mr. 
Moore,  Ireland  I  There's  the  region  connected  with  your 
name  1  Why  not  illustrate  the  whole  life  ?  I  ha^  often  kinged 
to  go  to  diat  country,  but  am,  I  confess,  afraid  to  venture  my- 
self there.  Under  the  wing  of  Thomas  Moore,  hawerer^  I 
should  be  safe."  •  .  . ' 

It  was  Wilkie  who  teased  Turner  about  his  titles,  and 
nicknamed  him  R.  A.  P.  P. ;  and  who  used  to  obserre  of  his 
change  of  style  that  he  was  'getting  into  a  weA  and  vapid 
tone  of  painting.'  Beaumont  called  it  'innovation ;'  and  his 
clique  of  prot^g^  sneered  at  the  daylight  manner  as  ^  die  white 
and  yellow  school ;'  so  Turner  and  Wilkie  quarrelled.  When 
Willde,  on  a  hanging-day,  maliciously  suspended  a  Rembnndt 
among  the  modem  pictures,  with  the  remark'that  it  looked  like 
'a  hole  in  the  wdl,'  it  must  have  been  to  deride  theTtimerians. 

From  his  dislike  of  Beaumont  sprang  Turner's  jeakmsy  of 
^Ikie.  Sir  John  Beaumont,  who  was  bom  in  i7St,  sevem 
years  after  Turner,  died  in  1837,  the  year  Turner  exhibited  his 
'Now  for  the  Painter  I'  He  never  understood  Wilson;  he 
patronised  Wilkie ;  and  he  tried  to  sneer  down  Turner.  He 
ftras  a  type  of  the  unoriginal,  conventional  amateur,  and  did 
great  injury  to  English  Art 

'Mr.  Rogers  gave  Turner  a  commission  to  ilhistrate  his 
** Pleasures  of  Memory"  and  his  "Italy."  Turner  wais  so 
satisfied  with  the  elegant  way  the  works  were  published  that 
he  would  only  receive  five  guineas  a  piece  for  the  loan  of  the 
drawings.  Campbell,  the  poet,  desired  Turner  to  make  a  set 
of  drawings  for  an  edition  of  his  works,  for  which  Campbell's 
circumstances  did  not  allow  him  to  pay,  and  he  had  the 
honesty  to  confess  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  him  to 
discharge  the  debt;  on  which  Turner,  with  kind  sympathy, 
told  the  poet  to  return  the  drawings,  which  he  afterwards  gave 
to  a  friend.' 

Mr.  Cyras  Redding,  however,  after  mentioning  T^traei's 
complete  exemption  from  nervousness,  and  the  resolute  way  in 
which  he  laid  on  his  touches,  gives  quite  a  different  version  of 
this  story  of  Campbell,  which  certainly  reflects  more  credit  OB 
Ae  painter  than  on  the  poet  >-* 
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*WiAia  two  years  of  the  decease  of  Campbell,  the  poet, 
I  met  him  in  Cavendish  Square.  ^  I  am  coming,"  he  said, 
^fiom  your  quondam  acquaintance,  Turner.  I  have  just 
pb^ed  him  a  trick.''  ^'^Vhat  do  you  mean?''  '«Why,''ol>- 
aeived  Campbdli  ^  I  had  gone  to  a  great  expense  for  Turner's 
diswingSy  to  be  engraved  for  my  illustrated  poems."  (I  forget 
Ac  namber  he  said,  for  each  of  which  he  had  paid  twenty-five 
guineas.)  '*  I  was  also  told  not  to  mind  the  expense ;  the 
drawings  would  sell,  being  Turner's,  for  what  I  had  paid  for 
tiiem,  as  soon  as  the  engravings  were  finished.  They  could 
not  be  disposed  of  at  anything  like  the  price.  It  was  said  they 
were  not  in  his  best  style ;  in  short,  I  thought  I  should  be 
compelled  to  keep  them.  One  day  I  saw  Turner,  and -told 
him  what  had  occurred,  and  that  I  had  hoped  to  make  something 
of  them.  I  added,  in  joke,  that  I  believed  I  should  put  them 
up  to  auction.  Turner  said,  feeling  annoyed,  I  suppose,  at  my 
vemaik,  '  Don't  do  that ;  let  me  have  them.'  I  sent  them  to 
him  accordingly,"  said  the  poet,  '^  and  he  has  just  paid  me  for 
tfiem."  I  think  Campbell  said  twenty  guineas  each,  but  I  am 
not  suie  of  the  sum,  my  recollection  failing  me  about  the 
precise  amount  I  could  not  help  saying,  ''  Turner  does  this 
because  he  is  tender  about  his  reputation ;  he  will  not  have 
them  in  the  market"  Campbell  had  just  before  been  censured 
lor  lending  his  name  to  books  written  by  other  people,  which 
stmdc  me  when  I  made  the  remark.  The  poet,  however,  was 
too  joyous  about  his  bargain  to  sq)ply  the  remark  to  himself. 
I  have  since  thought  whether  Turner  did  not  do  this  with  a 
desire  to  befriend  Campbell  He  was  just  the  character  to  do 
anch  an  act  silently  and  bluntly.' 

One  of  Turner's  oldest  friends  writes— 

*The  late  Earl  of  Egremont  was  much  attached  to  him,  and 
well  did  he  merit  sincere  attachment  when  he  was  known.  He 
has  and  had  many  to  disparage  him.  He  was  much  used,  and 
much  abused,  because  he  knew  not  how  to  make  use  of  others, 
and  so  became  the  victim  himself.  Although  unaccomplished 
in  marmers,  he  was  as  sound  in  heart  and  as  good  as  any  man 
I  ever  knew.' 

Mr.  Fawkes,  of  Fomley,  deposes— 
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•  ^WheH  Ttunes  was  so  ntudt'ihleie  m  mffvthelr^Blilstiine, 
.1:  was.buta boy,  and- not  of  an-a^d  to  appreciatft or  mlereit 
mjsdf  lA  the  workings  of  his  nmid  -or  pendL  My  lecoUectioA 
-of  htm  lli'those  days  refers  to  the.  fun,  froli^  and  shootiiig  we 
enjoyed  together,  and  whidv  whatever  tasty  be.  said  byodieis 
x/i  his;  tentper  and  dispoaitioi^  have  proved  to  me  Aat  he  was, 
•in:  his  Jioitts  of  distractioa  from  his.  professional  bbouss,  as 
kindly-minded  a  man  and*  as  capable  of  enjoyment  and  ftmnf 
;aH  kinds  as  any  that  r.erer  knew.         ...  i 

:  •:  ^Though  often  invited^  Turner  never  came  here  after  my 
£iAer?S' death;  aodi  as  I  have  aeldom  gone  to  Londcm,  .tNV 
medings  since  I  had:  learnt  hb  .vahte  had  been  few  and-fir 
betwieen  :  but  iq>  to  the  fast  time  that  I  saw  him,  about  a  year 
befaie  his  death,  he  was  always  the  same-to  me  that  I  .had 
Jcnown  him  in  my  boyhood,  always  addressed  me  by  my;boy 
name,  and  seemed  ever  anxious  to  express  in  his  kindness  to 
me  bis:  attachment  to  my  father,  and  $till  .-ghming  recoUectiow 
of  his  ^aidd  hing  syne "  here.'  \ 

.  From  Mrs.  Wheeler,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Wells,  the  artist, 
I  have  received  the  following  interesting  record  of  their 
fiiendship^—  f 

^  I  had  a  life-long  acquaintance  With  the  late  Mt.  Tumei; 
my  &tber  being  one  of  his  earliest  and  most  esteemed  fnends*  \ 

*It  is  over  sixty  3reai3  since  a  ftiendship  began  which 
ended  only  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Turner,  who^  in  very  eariiy  lift^ 
was  a  constant  and  almost  daily  visitor  at  my  fuher^s.  houses 
whom  he  regarded  as  an  able  counsellor  in  difficulties^  He 
usually  spent  three  or  four  evenings  in  every  wedc  at  our-fiso* 
side;  and,  though  very  much,  more  than  half  a  century  has 
elapsed,  I  can  still  orividly  recall  to  mind-my  dear  &ther>  and 
Turoei!  sketdung  or  drawing,  by  the  light  of  an  Axgand  lamp, 
whilst  my  mother  was  plying  her  needle,  and  I,  then  a  yOUng 
girl,  used  to  read  aloud  some  useftd  and  entertaining  work 
These  and  many  such  recollections  of  my  dear  disparted  ftiend 
often  present  themselves  to  my  mind,  and  are  choisbed  as  the 
dream  .of.  days  long  passed  by.  Indeed,  there  was  more 
hidden  good  and  worth  in  his  character  than  the  world  could 
imagine.    He  had  a  tender,  affectionate  hearty  such  as.  few 
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fMHettn  like  'an  great  men,  his  fauha  were  largely  t>uUished 

•  10.  Ae.iM)dd»  and. greatly  exaggerated,  while,  from  hit  very 

fiuaqwed  di^tpaMoPfliiy  many  virtues  were  known  only  to  ^ 

sery  AiTi  tbovghrtiiey  clearly -show  forth  Ae  noble  mind  of  the 

'aMa*who  devoted  the  whole  of  a  long  life  to  one  end  and  aim, 

aadlhat  the  gttMfOus  wkh  of  providing  an  asylum  in  old  age 

.lor  the  decayed  Bsembers  of  his  own  {wofession.    Unhappily, 

HBilfaer  Ibiougli-  ignorance  or  carelessness,  or  something  worse, 

-diii  noble  design  has  been  frustrated ;  but  surely  the  man  is  to 

'  bekooourtd  who,  denying  himself  almost  the  comfoits  of  life, 

could  slead^y  devote  the  accumulated  wealth  of  long  years 

o£  toil'  to  so  BdUe  a  purpose  ;  and  let  it  not  be  thought 

that  Turner's  Jieart  was  closed  to  the  many  appeals  to  his 

benetotente  which  came  before  him.    I  know  he  gave  uo- 

pii4giogly»  but.hewas  no  boaster  of  his  good  deeds.  Another 

•tWt  of  chaiacteTp  which  ought  to  be  named,  is  the  liberality 

.with  which  he  viewed  the  works  of  other  artists.    If  he  could 

not  Q)eak  a  word  of  praise,  he  carefully  abstained  from  giving 

4Uiy  opinion.    I  nevef  heard  him  utter  a  syllable  in  dispraise 

iOf  any  artist. 

'  Though  thoroughly  modest  and  unpretending,  yet  he  had 
a  Aitt  appreciation  of  his  own  merits,;  and  no  one  so  much 
enjoyed  his  eicquisite  pictures  as  he  did  himselfL  It  was  a  matter 
of  real  sorrow  to  him  to  part  with  any  £ivourite  picture,  and 
on  uelre  than  one  occasion,  when  he  has  been  looking  graver 
dian  usual,  and  I  have  asked  if  anything  vexed  him,  he  has 
Wd,  **  No,  on)^  I  have  been  sending  some  of  my  AUdrm  away 
to-day." 

'  *  His  art  liras  his  Ufe*s  employment  and  his  leisure's  charm. 

-    .  'iHis  painting-room  was  emphatically  his  sanctuary,  his 
baibour  of  refuge. 

•  'In. early  life  my  father's  house  was  his  second  horoe^  a 
haven,  of  rest  from  many  domestic  triab  too  sacred  to  touch 
ufoa^  Turner  loved  toy  father  with  a  son's  afiiection ;  and  to 
me  hf  was  as  an  eldtr.-  brodier.  Many  are  the  times  I  have 
gone  out  sketching  with  him.  I  remember  his  scrambling  up  a 
tree  to  obtain  a  better  view,  and  there  he  made  a  coloured 
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■kelch,IhaitdiAgiiphuc(doan.ube»xntedtbeu.'  Ofconrae* 
at  th>t  time  Iwu  quite  s  )rouiig  girt.  He  mu  ft  fitin,  affec- 
tionate friend  to  Hut  end  of  his  life  ;  Us  fcelingi  were  sddom 
seea  on  the  witatx,  bat  thejr  w«i«  deei>  nd  enduiing.  No 
.one  would  hare  tnugined,  under  that  lather  tou^  and  cold 
txuAtT,  how  very  ttioag  were  the  affectiont  which  hiy  ludden 
beneath.  I  hare  inwci  than  oace  seen  hin  weep  bitterl}',  pai^ 
.ticularty  at  the  death  of  mjr  own  dear  father,  wtkich  took  him 
.by  snipn3e,.for  he  wu  blind  to  the  coming  event,  wfalch  be 
,dreaded.  He  came  inmediately  to  my  bouse  in  an  agony  of 
grief.  So'bbing  like  a  child,  he  coid,  *'  Oh,  Clara,  Clan !  these 
are  iron  teats.  I  have  Ion  dw  best  friend  I  ever  had  in  my 
life."  Oh  1  what  a  difierent  taan  would  Turner  have  beto  if 
all  the  good  and  kindly  feelings  of  his  great  mind  had  been 
called  into  action ;  but  they  lay  doiniant,  and  were  known  to 
so  very  few.  He  was  by  nature  suspicious,  and  no  tender 
hand  had  wiped  away  eoiiy  prqudices,  the  inevitaUe  Conse- 
quence of  a  defective  education.  Of  all  the  ligh^hea^ted,  meny 
creatures  I  ever  knew.  Turner  wai  the  Most  so ;  and  the 
laughter  and  fun  that  abounded  when  he  was  an  inmate  in  oar 
cottage  was  inconceivable,  particularly  with  the  juvenile  mem- 
bers of  the  &mily.  I  remember  one  day  coming  in  after  a 
walk,  and  when  the  servant  opened  die  door  the  uproar  was  w 
great  that  I  asked  the  acnant  what  was  the  matter.  "  Oh,  only 
the  young  ladies  [my  young  nsters],  ma'am,  playing  with  the 
young  gentleman  [Turner}.''  When  I  went  into  the  sitting- 
footn,  where  Turner  was  seated  on  the  ground,  widi  thfc«UI- 
dren  winding  his  ridiculously  large  cravat  round  his  nedt^  he 
exclaimed,  "  See  here,  Claia,  what  these  children  are  about  I " 

'Turner,  who  was  greatly  interested  in  the  science  ot 
geology,  met  Dr.  MHihiUock,  the  celebrated  geologist,  at  our 
house.  The  Doctor  was  delighted  with  his  acute  mind,  ilitd 
ohsenred, "  That  man  would  have  been  great  in  any- and  cveiy- 
thing  he  dtoae  to  l^e  np.  He  has  such  a  dear,  intdligent^ 
fiierdng  intelkct"  I  have  often  heard  Turner  say  Aat,'  if  be 
could  begin  life  again,  be  would  rather  be  on  ardiitect  than  a 
painter.' 

Otie  of  his  oldest  and  <kar«st  friends  was  Mr,  $'awke»  of 
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Fanley  Hall,  near  Otiejr,  in  Yorkshire.  With  this  kind  and 
luMpttable  squire  he  became  acquainted  atxnit  iSoi,  io  the 
<xatiie  of  an  eailj  topognphical  tour  in  the  district,  when  he 
'WHS  mdiig  Richmond  for  'Whitaker,  or  sketching  for  Lord 
Haiewood,  whose  scat  was  in  the  vidnity  of  Funley. 

Sode  ten  dtbusand  pounds'  worth  of  bis  water-colour  diaw- 
inp  and  oil  pictures  still  adorn  the  walls  of  the  bouse  In  the 
dnwing-tbom,  shining  yet  like  a  sun,  is  die  great  picture  of 
'Dwt,'  while  on  the  surrounding  walls  are  the  'Red  Cap^', 
'  RenbouklCs  Daughter,'  a  daoat  poetical  figure-ixcture,  and  an 
oil  painting  representing  the  '  Victory,'  with  the  body  of  NelstHi 
on  board,  in  three  positions,  aa  she  was  seen  approadiiag 
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Funley  Hall  looks  down  on  the  Whaife,  the  river  that 
flowa  beneath  the  walls  of  Bolton  Abbey,  one  of  Tunier's 
fiivourite  tcenes.  Those  rounded  scaurs  that  he  all  his  life 
delighted  io,  and  to  some  semblance  of  which  be  eren  moulded 
the  eternal  Alps,  stretch  in  a  misty  and .  sun-barred  line  oppo 
ute  the  peacock-guarded  tenaces  of  the  Ane  old  Carolan  haU. 

At  Famley  he  delighted  to  be ;  there  he  shot  and  fished^ 
and  was  aa  meny  and  playful  as  a  child.  An  exquisite  watei' 
colonr  drawing  1^  him  still  survives  of  a  grouse  that  he  himself 
shot  and  then  immortalised.  There  is  also  a  drawing  by  him 
of  Mr.  Fawkes's  tent  on  the  moors,  some  six  miles  off;  the 
servant  is  drawing  corks,  and  the  luncheon  is  being  prepared. 
It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that,  on  the  return  from  shoot- 
ing, notbii^  would  satisfy  Turner  but  driving  tandem  boioe 
over  a  rough  way,  partly  through  fields.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  the  vehicle  was  soon  capsisec!^  amid  shouts  of  good- 
humoured  laughter ;  aitd  thenceforward  Tunter  was  known  at 
bis  host's  by  the  nickname  of  '  Over-Turner.'  A  caricature  of 
him  by  Mr.  Fawke*  still  exists  at  Famley,  which  is  thought  by 
<dd  fiiends  to  be  very  like.  It  shows  us  a  little  Jewish^iosed 
man  in  an  ill-cut  brown  tail-coat,  striped  waistcoat,  and  cnor- 
nous  frilled  shirt,  with  feet  and  hands  notably  small,  sketching 
on  a  smalt  piece  of  paper  held  down  almost  level  with  bis 
waist 

The  Farriley  pottfblioa  abound  with  bis  iketdies  of  th* 
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Koufee  anfl  <«itate,  Ml  mpidly  iMlt  tieandfully  wroi^  Sone 
Kre-mugtaiii^hil^  otherg  ^st  d^s-iPmuwr^  particalail^it  lorocdc*- 
side  with  wood*fiowcr^  and  a  water  scene.  He  drewtiieoak-' 
panelled  -  study  and  the"  white  'diawingHPDomi  fte  .Omnwdl 
relics,  and  the  staircase ;  the  poichies  (one  designed  by  Umseif ); 
and  did  consetvioory ;  die  latter  a  beauttiil  fiurf-Uke-dnuring 
of  a  greenhouse  studded  with  giapes,  hung  witk  gly  Chinese 
lanterns,  crossed  with  ersaat  sunbeamsi  and  wonderfitlly  elabo- 
rate  in  exectition. 

<  Hie  Famley  collection  abo  includes  a  tnalchlces  series' 
of  drawings,  representing  a  cbftiplete-  Rhenish  tour.  They- 
numberi  I  think,  fiAj^hree  ;  and^lhough  they  were  done  at' the 
prodigious  rate  of  three  a  day,  they  are  miracles  of  skill,  genius^ 
and  industry.  On  his  teturti  from  this  particQlar  tour  Turner 
landed  at  Hiill,  and  came  straight  to  Famley;  wheie,  efeh' 
before  taking  off  his  great-coat,  he  pix)diiced  the  dmwings^  in  a 
slovenly  roll,  from  his  bieast  pocket ;  and  Mr.  Fawkes  bought 
the  lot  for  some  500;^^  doubtleto  Dd^  TUrOer's  ideligh^  for  he' 
could  not  bear  that  any  series  of 'his  s&ould  be  broken,  Thmr 
saying  that  Mr.  Fawkes  should  halve*  nd  expense  in  mounting 
them,  he  stuck  them  rudely  on  eardbojard  with  wafers^  to  the- 
infinite  detriment  of  the  dmwiiigSi  at  it  was  found  when  they 
came  to  be  remomited.  .    .. 

These  Rhenish  drawings  ate  most  exquisite  for  sad  tetidef^ 
ness,  purity,  twilight  poetiy,  truth,  and  perfection  of  hannocfjr. 
They  are  to  the  eye  what  the  finest  verses  of  Tem^^son  am 
to  the  ear;  and  they  do  what  so  few  things  on  elrdi^tf :  tbef 
completely  satisfy  the  mind.  Few  of  them  are  goigeous4n' 
colour ;  most  ax^  in  a  minor  key,  somewhat  subdued  and  'fe*-' 
gretftd,  as  if  the  present  Rhine  weienot  quite  the  Rhind  of  bl»' 
earUet  days^  There'ls  one,  I 'remember,  1  christened  'Tiffs' 
primrose,'  ifrom  die  pole,  tender  yellow  atmosphere  that  eflWmps 
the  whole  scene.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  matchless  t»  ihe 
saddest  of  ail—'  Twilight  in  the  Lordei ; '  all  gH:y  and  dim,  tKit 
with  just  a  st>eck  of  light  here  and  there  from  boats  on  the 
river.  '  » 

Turner  was  so  sensitive  that  he  could  never  make  up  hif 
mind  to  visit  Famley  aflet  his  old  friend^s  death }  tnit  Us  ^uc- 
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dcnor  attde'lioi^t  the  Rhine  drawings  to  London  for  the 
pmpoifc  of  ilaamag  them  to  Tumer.  ^Vhen  they  came  to  the' 
§ftf  Lotelei^  tean  iprang  out  of  the  old  man's  eyes ;  and 
gitticiaf  lut  hand  ever  the  faint  light  in  the  iky  and  water,  as 
if  he  #clc  woriun^  he  groaacd,  *  But  Hawkey  1  but  Hawk^  I* 
«  nbdt  as  to  n^*— ' 

Wben,  ah  I  wofiil  whtn. 
Mow  bx  unlike  the  now  and  theiL 

'One  stoimy  day  at  Famley,'  rays  Mr.  Fawkes,  'Turner 
called  tot  me  loudly  from  the  doorway,  "  Hawkey  I  Hawkey  t 
Cone  here1  come  here  I  Look  atthis  thunder-storm.  Isn't  it 
gnnd? — isn't  it  wonderiiil? — isnt  it  sublime?"  All  this  time 
he  iraa  making  notes  of  its  form  and  colour  on  the  back  of  a 
letter.  I  proposed  some  better  dnwing-block,  but  he  said  it 
did  Veiy  welL  He  was  absorbed — he  was  entranced.  There 
ma  die  storm  rolling  and  sireeping  and  shafting  out  its  light- 
tiag  over  die  Yorkshire  bilb.  Presently  the  stomi  passed,  and 
hcfinbhed. 

*  "There  1  Hawkey,"  said  he.  "  In  two  years  yoo  will  see 
Ibis  affftin,  and  call  it  "Hannibal  Crossing  the  Alps,"' 

At  Famley  is  a  drawing  of  a  man-of-war,  complete,  elaborate, 
and  intricate,  with  a  fine  frothy,  troubled  sea  in  the  foreground. 
This  Tumer  did,  under  Mr.  Fawkes's  observation,  in  three 
hours ;  tearing  up  the  sea  with  his  eagle-daw  of  a  thumb-nail, 
and  wotUng  like  a  madman  ;  yet  the  detail  is  fiiU  and  delicate, 
bettaying  no  sign  of  huiry.  There  is  also  a  large  fir  in  one 
of  the  Famley  drawings,  so  ttye,  so  vigorous,  so  matchless,  that 
It  shows  not  only  that  Tumer  could  draw  the  fir  when  he  chose, 
but  that  he  might  have  been  one  of  the  finest  painters  <^  lieer 
die  worid  ever  saw. 

When  Mr.  Fawkes  visited  London,  he  would  go  and  sit  in 
die  Queen  Anne  Street  Galleiy  forhours,  but  he  was  neviir 
shown  the  painting-room.  On  one  occasion  he  invited  Tumer 
fo  £nner  at  a  London  hotel,  when  he  took,  ai  was  his  wont 
latteilf,  a  great  deal  too  much  wine.  For  once  he  became 
vain,  aiid,  staggering  about,  exclaimed,  'Hawkey,  I  am  tha 
teal  lion— -Z  am  the  great  Hon  of  the  day,  Hawkey.' 


^b"  THE  FARNLRY  CtSJ^CTlONL     . 

In  the  course  of  one  of  hb  foreign  toun,  Ifr.  Fawkei^  ia 

his  travelling  canuge  circling  toond  Uic  Simplob  post  tlKwe 
blessed  hospices  and  thnms^  those  wonderful  rodC'^alleriea^ 
suddenly  met  a  well-lmowh  little  thickset  man  walking,  with 
no  luggags  except  a  large  &ded  umbreUc    It  waB  Turner. 

The  Faniley  collection  of  Turners, -^wdally  valuable 
(apart  from  their  intrinsic ,  worth)  as  consisting  of  ungiaved 
pictures,  has  for  its  sun  the  luminous  '  Dort,*  a.  favourite  picture 
of  the  painter's.  It  includes  some  almost  monochrome  but 
poweriul  water-colour  Swiss  scenes  of  1804,  One  of  a  jagged 
glacier  with  shattered  pine  and  goats  is  especially  fine.  There 
arc  sketches  also  of  the  Colosseum  and  SL  Peter's,  somewhat 
wanting  in  solidity ;  a  fine  fancy  sketch  of  the  Pyramids,  and 
a  poetical  but  rather  flimsy  one  of  Stonehei^& 

A  very  beautiful  cidd,  bright,  fros^moining  scene, 'Plounder- 
Fishing  off  Battersea,'  is  remariuble  for  two  large  and  verf 
humorous  figures  of  old  boatmen,  excellent  for  character,  IIiq 
name  of  the  boat  is  'TheOwnei'sDdight;*  one  little  triangular 
white  flounder  glitters  in  the  net,  and  the  frost  lies  white  on 
the  rueful  old  man's  beard. 

For  poetry  of  time  and  place,  and  graceful  ai^;aoptiatenes^ 
tfie  'Ulverstone  Sands '  delighu  me ;  the  water  on  the  sands  is 
so  transparent —the  distance  is  so  truly  admirable.  .  The  scci: 
dent  to  the  diligence  on  Mont  Cenis  is  equally  wond^Ail  for 
local  effect)  especially  for  the  daaile  and  glimmer  of  snow« 
The  '  Scarbotough '  is  radiant  vith  g(dden  colour ;  the  Swiss 
acencs  aie  (uU  of  graceful  figures.  The  sea  in  the  '  Red  Cap ' 
(an  oil  picture)  is  perfect  for  motion  and  sweep. 

The  '  Rembiandf  s  Daughter '  is  a  beautiful  day-dream,  and 
there  is  a  ccnnely,  plump  prettiness  and  poetry  about  the  Dutch 
girl  as  she  stands  by  her  bedside,  blanched  in  the  sunshiny  and 
reading  the  love-letter,  which  bet  majestic  father,  coming  in 
bdiiad,  is  about  to  detect 

For  twenty-four  consecutive  years  one  of  those  wondm  of 
the  North,  a  goose  pie,  was  sent  to  Turner  from  YOTlcshii& 
The  twenty-fifth  pie  was  already  packed  when  news  readied 
Famley  of  the  painter's  departure  from  the  reach  of  his  friend's 
Idndness.   One  of  the  lettets  admowledging  the  aniuial  present 
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I  aal  OHbkd  to  gin,  through  the  kindneis  of  Mr.  FaiAa.  It 
»  dated  December  34,  1849,  two  years  beTore  hia  death.  It  is 
entiou^  m  vd.  intelligent  fiiend  of  mine  remarks,  to  obserre  the 
quaint  and  ■omewbat  contiadictoir  ceremoniousness  of  the 
letter,  whidi,  bcgianing  with  ■  Dear  Hawkesworth,'  ends  with 
*70iir  obliged  servant ;' a  coDveDtional  deference tiiat  ii  almost 
107x1.  The  letter,  on  which  the  postmark  is  '  Queen's  Road, 
'  ChrttT^,'  riiB)  tfaui  ^^ 

'Dear  Hawkesworth,-~-Kother  Goose  came  to  a  re- 
bcMial  before  Christmas  Day,  having  arrived  on  Saturday  for 
the  knife,  and  could  not  be  resisted  in  my  drinking  your  good 
heakh  in  a  ^asi  of  wine  to  all  fnenda  at  FanUey  Hall,  also 
mihiag  hai^cas  and  the  (omf  of  the  itatm  to  ail.  The  pie 
is  in  most  excellent  taste,  and  shall  diink  the  same  tkanJtt  on 
Cbrittnuu  Day.  Uany  thanks  for  the  brace  of  pheasants  and 
hue^by  the  same  train — indeed,  I  think  it  fortunate,  for  with 
all  the  strife  and  strike  of  pokers  and  stokers  for  the  railroads — 
their  commons  eveiy  day  growing  worse— in  shareholders  and 
directcn'  squabbling  about  the  winding  up  of  the  last  Bill,  to 
come  to  some  end  for  those  lines  known  or  supposed  to  be  in 
difficulty. 

'  Ruskin  has  been  in  Switzerland  with  his  whife  this  summer,. 
and  now  said  to  be  in  Venice.  Since  the  revolution  shows  not 
any  damage  to  the  works  of  high  Art  it  conUins,  in  Rome  not 
•0  much  as  might  have  been  expected.  Had  the  "Tcans- 
figaration  "  occupied  its  old  situation,  the  St  Pictro  Montoreo, 
tt  most  posubly  must  have  suffered,  for  the  church  is  com- 
pletdy  riddled  with  shot  and  balls.  The  convent  on  Mount 
AvSntine  much  battered  with  cannon  balls,  and  Casino  Magda- 
lene, near  the  Porto  Angelino,  nearly  destroyed  ;  occuned  by 
taking  and  storming  the  Bastion  No.  8. 

'This  is  from  an  eye-witness  who  has  returned  to  Lortdon 
aince  the  si^e  by  Gen.  OudinoL 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  health  is  much  on  the  wain.  I  can- 
not bear  the  same  fiitigue,  or  have  the  same  bearing  against  it, 
I  iimneriybad— but  time  and  tide  stop  not— but  I  must  stop 


■  «4>  AfPX  PKY. 

Mwritiaff-lbr  to-diy,  wd  so  tagagn  iitg  id:  lIuU:  ^  Ibr  Ate 

'  Quistinu  preceot.  '  '       ' 

- 'BefcreineBiowtBilf  ■::  ii:-.-i  .'^^    :   > 

.  .  -     .  '  -'    -  '*V«urobKdged Servility  j.-'  - ' 

:■  .     ■  ■    >|;  M.  W,  TwwirtU 

:    W.H.Fx1nci^£:a4,ranikirHjaL*.  :  '     .  - 

The  letter  is  curious  also  as  showing;  dutaa  btvobred-Md 
confused  style,  and  uncertain  spelling,  were  characteristic  of 
biraddtrntodie^Krj'elaBeorhtsdi^    '        :I 

AnUK^st  the  woodeiAil  ezaniples  at  Famley  vf  4m  venUiHtjr 
of  Tuner's  genioH,  I  must  not  fotget  to  por^ciduise  Uw  CiHl 

■  War  .iHustratioiis^-dabonite  vignettes,  fuS  at  thoo^  utd 
poet^;  -and  the  drawings  of  birds,  wondeifol'  for  minute  trath 
and  goigcousljr  delicate  in  colour.     Tbete  is  a  henm^  head 

:  IndicroUBly  fonible,  a  peacock  that  b  all  grecD  velvet  aAd 
amethyat,  a  game-cock  that  is-  a  perfect  contteUation  of  mno 
coloar,  md  doves  all  opaline  and  aotbeiuotpeUl,  with  ntyiag 

.  green,  glances  of  rose  and  gliromeiB  of 'parpU.  ' 

-  Another  old  friend  of  Tumei'i,  Mr.  IloH.«f  Jenejr,  ^v- 
rushes  me  with  the  {oWamiag  rerainiacencts- of  l^ttMr  m 
familk ;   memories  undimmed    by  the    Sight  of  .t«at^-«ix 

■yeats^—  ■      ■ ;,,  .      i  - 

'IAuktI  can  see  htm  tradging down  the avenu«  soneibiag 
afterthemannerofPauI  Piy,bywhidi  I  mean  that  an  nmbrdU 
invariably  occompaaied  him.  Rain  w  sunthin^  storm  orcafan, 
there  was  that  old  -  faded  article  tudied  under  his  arm.  Now, 
tiie  umbrdla  answered  a  double  purpose,  for  by  aotn*  oontri- 

■  vanlCie  the  stick  could  be  separated  jrom  the  otter  puts ;  this 
-  then  .fonsed  a  fishing4t>d,  being. boUow,  witb  ■wetil  joiats 

running  one  into  the  other.  I  hne  seen  bim  attiiv  podent^ 
for  hounby  the  side  of  a  piece  of  water  bdoBgiDg.tft^.pio- 
pcz^  hlsipiscotory  propeniitiea  keeping  ap^li*  excitement, 
though  perhaps  without  even  *  single  nibble ;.  ytt  it  imist  not 
be  understood  that  he  was  always  aiilad[y,<for  when,  fortune 
favomgd  htnin  securing  any  of  .die  finny  tiibe,.it  wasnH 
kx^  bdbre.  me- wen  made  juufmuated-aitb- his  soocei^  «t 
wbidi  he  appeared  as  much  f  leased  as  a  boy  &om  scho(^ 
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a'-'i-Cewlef  Hill  is  ibont  fifteen  milei  from  London.  This 
nlwtanre  he  gmenUf  walked,  coming  in  heated  «nd  tiitd, 
taaymg  a  smiU  csrpetibog,  which  was  kept  like  a  scaled  booh, 
vercr  aHowing  the  key  to  go  out  of  hia  possession.  The  ladies 
-:tried  wnious  meam  to  induce  him  to  give  up  its  possession, 
-utouibly  to  amnge  his  aiticlei  of  clothing  which  they  pre- 
1  it  contained,  though  it  must  be  ccmfeued  that  female 
~  y  wa*  the  pKdomittating  cause ;  but  he  clnng  a*  tena- 
y  to  his  k^  as  a  miser  to  his  gold.  On  one  occa^on, 
-«B  bii  returning  from  fishing,  he  came  in  wet  and  tired — a 
mdden  diowcr  of  lain  having  fallen  when  his  ambrella  had 
'  been  metamofphosed  into  a  fiahiag-rod.  The  servant  was  sent 
■to  the  bedroom  for  his  slippers;  only  one  was  to  be  found. 
'  Hen  wasan  opportunity  not  tobemi^ed.  The  ladies  ordered 
•  Ifae  tenant  to  bring  down  the  carpet-bag,  hoping  doubtless  to 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  its  contents ;  but  a  sly  look  from  our  friend, 
;.«adk  a  pecnliai  shrug  of  his  shouldera,  and  the  two  mono- 
syUaUes  "  No,  do,"  effectually  put  to  flight  their  hop«L  As  a 
i  dvma-  rasort,  one  then  offered  to  take  his  key  and  bring  down 
-  die  dipper.  To  that  he  replied,  "  I  never  give  it  up ;"  and  they 
never  kamt  its  contents,  "The man  with  the  crpet-b^g"  was 
■  not  theaknown,  or  doubtless  he  would  have  obtained  that  join'- 
fue/.  The  name,  however,  by  which  he  was  known  at  our  house 
was  certainly  not  very  euphonious.  How  it  was  obtained  I  can 
•carcdy  surmise,  unless  it  was  firom  his  manner  and  his  figure, 
Whidi  was  short  and  thick ;  but  it  was  a  common  expression 
onraeeing  him  a|q»oach  the  entrance  to  ay, "  Here  comes  Old 
Pogey." 

^ifn.R'^—  one  day  had  a  pet  spaniel  lying  m  her  lap, 
.  while  Tomer  sat  dose  by  her,  reading.  A  sudden  impulse 
'iaducod  her  to  ask  him  to  make  a  drawing  of  her  Eavonrite. 
The  R.A.  opened  his  eyes  with  astonishment,  at  the  same  time 
'  icplying,  "  My  dear  madam,  you  do  not  know  what  you  ask." 
:  The  lady  ever  after  n-ent  by  the  name  of  "  My  dear  Madam," 
giscn  her  by  her  fciends  who  were  present  at  the  time. 
'  '.  *:0n  one  occasion,  after  the  ladies  had  retired.  Turner  and 
wywiX  were  left  alone.  On  the  Uble  stood  a  large  jug  of 
water  and  a  bottle  of  cognac    Turner  never  having  been  veiy 
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conmunicadve,  I  could  hardly  znddpate  what  was  going  to  take 
place  (and  here  I  must  expren  my  regret  at  not  noting  down 
what  would  have  been  highlj  interesting) ;  but  be  gave  me  a 
digfat  ikctch  of  hi>  travels,  adverted  to  during  the  course  «f 
the  eretting,  but  of  which,  from  the  lapse  of  time,  I  have  bM 
a  veiy  &uit  recollectioB.  He  took  me  up  and  down  the  Fjrrv- 
nees,  deaciibing  various  scenes.  I  recollect  asking  bim  i£  he 
had  seen  the  Falls  of  Gavamie,  to  v^iich  he  replied  in  the 
n^ative.  He  then  branched  off  to  various  places ;  one  w« 
the  Fall  of  Foyers,  in  Scotland.  This  is  brought  to  my  mind 
by  the  umbrella,  for  I  recollect  his  stating  he  bad  one  blown 
out  of  his  hand  by  a  sodden  gust  of  wind,  and  whirled  down 
Bome  great  depth.  During  the  evening  I  mentioned  my  in- 
tention tit  spending  a  few  months  in  Jersey  the  ensuing 
summer.  He  remarked  that,  should  I  cross  over  to  Sl  Mala, 
I  was  to  be  sure  to  proceed  by  the  Ranee  to  Dinan,  aii  that 
river  afforded  many  picturesque  scenes,  and  the  views  wert  the 
most  pleasant  in  that  netghbouifaood.  During  tbe  course  of 
the  evening  his  tumbler  had  never  been  emptied  ;  first  a.  daah 
of  l»:andy,  then  an  addition  of  water,  and  thus  he  cootiaiied, 
never  entirety  exhausting  its  contents,  until  it  struck  two  in  tbe 
moniing,  when,  quietly  remarking  it  was  getting  rather  late^  we 
separated  each  to  our  domiciles. 

*  On  one  occasion  I  had  the  audacity  to  ask  him  -  if  be 
painted  his  clouds  from  Nature.  One  has  heard  of  "  calling  vip 
a.  look."  Tbe  words  had  hardly  passed  my  lips  when  I  saw  my 
gauderie,  I  was  afixid  I  had  roused  a  thunder-storm ;  how- 
ever, my  lucky  star  predominated,  for,  after  having  eyed  me  foi 
a  few  moraeotG  with  a  slight  frown,  he  growled  out, ."  How  would 
you  have  me  paint  them  ?  "  Then  seizing  up<m  fail  fishing-rod. 
and  turning  upon  his  heel,  he  marched  indignantly  out  Of  the 
house  to  the  water's  edge. 

'  Two  ladies,  Mrs.  R and  Mrs.  H-^ — r-,  obce  pnd  lum 

a  visit  in  Harley  Street,  an  extremely  rare  (in  fact,  if  not  tfie 
only)  occasion  of  such  an  occurrence,  for  it  must  be  kAown  be 
was  not  fond  of  parties  prying,  as  he  fimded,  into  dM  seeretf  of 
his  mlnage.  On  sending  in  tfaor  names,  after  having  aaccr- 
tained  he  was  at  home,  tbey  were  politely  requested  to  walk  in. 
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and  woe  ihown  into  n  large  8ittit^^•^oom  without  a  fire.  This 
mi  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  and  lying  about  in  various  placet 
woe  several  cats  without  tails.  In  a  short  time  our  talented 
fiteid  made  hii  appearance,  asking  the  ladies  if  they  felt  cold. 
The  joiu^est  replied  in  the  negative ;  her  companion,  more 
anions,  wished  she  had  stated  otherwise,  as  she  hoped  they 
u^t  have  been  shown  into  his  sanctum  or  studio.  After  a 
Ihde  conversation  he  offered  them  wine  and  biscuits,  whidi 
dwy  partook  of  for  the  novelty,  such  an  event  being  almost 
unfaecedented  at  his  house.  One  of  the  ladies  bestowing 
some  notice  upon  the  cats,  be  was  induced  to  remark  that  he 
had  leven,  and  that  they  came  from  the  Isle  of  Man. 
-  'On  the  first  occa^on  ofTumer  visiting  at  Cowley  Hall,  on 
Ae  morning  after  he  had  left,  one  of  the  servants  came  to 

His.  R with  several  shillings  in  her  hand,  stating  she  had 

faamj  the  nlver  under  the  pillow  where  Mr.  Turner  had  slep^ 
and  asking  her  mistress  what  the  should  do  with  it  She  was 
told  it  was  doubtless  intended  for  herself  but  on  his  next  visit 
die  would  soon  learn  if  it  had  been  left  in  mistake.  Such, 
however,  did  not  appear  to  be  the  cas^  for  under  the  pillow 
was  always  a  little  mine  of  the  argmtum  vivum,  or  silver  that 
will  slip  through  the  fingers.' 

Here  I  may  suitably  introduce  several  eiUracts  firom  the 
lettcn  of  a  lady  in  Jersey  referring  to  Turner  :-> 

*S^.  «3,  1831. — Mr.  Turner  is  returned  from  Scothuid, 
ivheie  the  weather  has  been  veiy  boisterous,  and  his  health 
d  by  the  excursion.  He  is  building  in  the  neigh- 
I  of  Rickmansworth,  and  I  believe  he  will  be  there 
befbie  we  leave. 

'Jan.  10,  1840. — ^The  Maws  are  at  Hastings.  They  invited 
Timer  down,  but  be  did  not  go  to  pass  the  Christmas.  He 
ahntys  inquires  after  you,  and  desires  his  kind  regards. 

'  *^/f^i8,i840.->I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Turner  lately.  He  has 
been  fiiUy  occupied  preparing  for  the  opening  of  the  Academy. 

*/am.  •},  1841.— J.  M.  W.  T.  is  very  well.  He  waa  very 
amdithodccd  at  the  demise  of  his  old  friend  Sir  F.  Chantrey ; 
bnt  {picf  will  not  long  hang  upon  his  mind ;  and  ao  much  the 
better,  at  it  answers  but  little  purpose. 


tffi-  GArmSOSOUGH. . 

■■  ■  M/nif  14,  184*. — ^I  dunk  E  «mte  yo«  Tuner  bad  beea-^ 
vayiU.  'He  ii  now  bettor,  but  it  hasthook  him  »  good  <IeaL/ 
Ht  is  living  by  lulc.        ... 

.  f  <%f.  6,  iftij,  Br^tonj~l-:  W.  T.  did  not  g»  «dtb  in  m 
'yUa  usthii  year,  bat.I  heai'lie  it  ss&Iy  laadcd  an  this  side  die, 
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turner's  PJLEDECESSORS  and  early  CONTEHi^ORARtES. 

Tb  Ur.  Trinnnci  I  am  indebted  Tor  the  fclkming  coDuwitucs- 
tidiv  which  cmbmccs  some  valuable  tetdiniKXDce*  of  l^unci'C' 
taAf  «ad  later  contemptMaries  :-~ 

.  '  Thoraai  Gainsborough  was  a  native  of  Sudbur]r,.'in  SuBo^ , 
«4)cre  his  fiuher  wot  a  tailor.  As  a  child  he  watt  Do  lh«  lool. 
tree  school,  iriien  he  diuiiiguished  himself  by  ipakiiig  bik.- 
dzawings  on  the  dcElo  instead  of  writing  his  cOpieik 

'Joshua  Kbb)',  my  bthei's  grandEuher,  wis  ooe  «f  bis; 
earliest  friends;  and^  as  is  well  known,  Gaiaaboiou^'fl  last- 
request  was  to  be  laid  beside  his  old  friend  in  Kew  chw^yanl*/ 
He  was  an  architect,  who  was  acquainted  with  the.artisti  of 
the  daji ;  and,  on  their  forming  themselves  into  »  S<xiely  off 
Sritish  Artists,  he  was  elected,  as  president,  and  it  was  by-his 
imttnmentality  that  the  Royal  Academy  was  fbnned,  imdes  tbA- 
auqiiccs  of  George  IIL,  whom  hehad  thehooourofiintiuctii^ 
in  drawing  and.  penpcctive.  Kirfoy,  who  was  a  Soffit  sum,. 
first  became  acquainted  with  Gainsborough  at  Ipcwichi  whither: 
he  had  removed  from  9udbury,  as  a  place  bettermdapted  f<tf  his 
pnfession ;  and  it  was  by  his  urgent  pexsuasion  that  the  hUw 
left  his  native  county  and  went  up  to  Xxmdoih 

'Gainsborough  Has  notoriously  lUxiaL  in  gmsg  »way-his 
productioDs,  and  Kiiby  came  in  fbc  the  lioa'a  share.  Beside^: 
paintiag  his  poniait  twice,  and  that  of  his  .wile,'he  gare  hiip-his 
ftnt  drawing  (now  in  ray  possesion),  and  his  first  sketch  iaoUs^ 
iold  at  my^& Act's,  sic,  after  tiie  mAnner  of  Waterloo,  whom  iw 
his  eariy  days  he  much  jtudied^  and  whose  etcluitgt>  GMB»n 
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bsPoagM  gift,'I=lunre  in-  »r  potseniao.  He  also  gam  him 
i>on.  » hwndigd  Awringa  ia  ponl  and  dulk,  most  of  irtiidil 
itiB-ltaie ;  uid  nx  or  Mrrea  tmall  landwapei  in  oil,  .among 
lAkh  «u  lui  original  or  fint  picture  of  the  Gipses;  m  that- 
B^  Anilr  ponomed  tbebest  collectioa  of  hiseady  or  Sutfolk  . 
pfoductions  I  have  ever  seen.  There  is  a  TuU-Iength  poitnit  of 
InntMlf  ncUung  on  a  bank,  locking  ata  sketch  on  a  itrctching- 
boMd  M)  which  h«  is  engaged.  It  was  told  at  my  fiither't  sale, 
as  an  unknown  figme  (the  catalogue  liaving  been  got  up  in  a  . 
hnny^  but  it  fortunately  was  lithographed  by  Lane,  his  nephew. 
OainabenNigb  was  very .  personable  in  his  youth,  and  in  this 
■ketch  be  presents  a  remarkably  fine  figure.  A  sketch  or  him- 
■df  aad  Us  wife  on  a  snail  pece  of  paper  before  they  were 
narnMl  ta  amot^  my  treasurer  She  was  very  pretty.  They 
■re  bodi  strong  likenesses,  as  I  was  told  by  a  sister  of  my  bthei's 
iriw  knew  them. 

'  I  have  also  a  cnyon  painting  (a  bead)  of  Gainsborough  by 
HaKuitt,  I9>pareatly  at  the  age  of  twenty.  He  has  on  a  dingy  - 
j«llow  coat,  black  neck-handkerchief,  and  small  collar ;  with 
daritlnewa  hair,  brown  eyes,  and  fiill  under-lip,  as  in  a  portrait 
I  oncenwofhtsdanghtcr.  The  features  are  delicately  cbiaeUed* 
and  \m  complevoa  delicate ;  the  ibiehead  by  no  means  highly 
devekqwd ;  but  in  die  two  others,  which  are  profit,  his  Roman 
noM  shows  a  &ce  fiiU  of  intelligence.  There  are,  I  believe,  no 
cdtcr  portiaiu  of  Gainsborough  in  his  beat  days ;  the  one  he  is 
known  by  is  that  of  a  faded  middle-aged  man. 

'  Tb«M  is  a  celebrated  cngravuig,  by  Wood,  of  Gains- 
bonmgh's  Gipsiea ;  the  etching,  which  is  by  Gainsborough,  X 
have:  It  is  first-rate  :  I  merely  mention  this  because  he  has 
been  said  to  have  Med  in  his  etchings,  irtiich  ia  not  untrue  as 
nganls  a  few  late  aquatints.  He  had  a  commissiim  from  a 
gentlenuua  near  Ipswich  to  paint  a  group  of  gipsies.  When 
about  two-thirds  of  it  were  finished— for  Gainsborough  in  his 
cariy  works,  owing  to  his  great  execution,  finished  as  he  went 
•n—he  came  to  see  i^  and  was  not  pleased  with  it ;  he  said  he 
did  not  like  it  *'Then,".  said  Gaituborough,  "you.shail  not 
have  it ; "  and,  taking  up  his  pen-knife,  be  drew  it  directly  acn»s 
iL    In  this  state  Joshiia  Kirby  bqiged  it ;  my  &uber  had  it 
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mended,  and  it  was  sold  itt  his  deadi.  It  was  ft  terrificrgadi, 
and  Gainsborouf^  must  have  been  in  a  flanung  pawion  when 
he  did  it  Aftrr  this  he  painted  for  the  same  person  die  i»cture 
from  wfaidi  the  engnrii^  is  taken ;  but  I  never  could  bear  of 
thk  picture  in  Suffolk,  though  I  have  had  good  iqipoftiuutie*:. 
Ibrinquity. 

*  I  have  heard  tny  Other's  sister,  trtio  knewium  when  she ' 
was  young,  say  that  he  was  an  odd,  droll  nub,  excenircly  food 
of  music,  and  that  he  played  on  the  viohmcdla  In  fact,  dieie  is 
no  doubt  of  his  understanding  music,  from  the  masterly  way  ia ' 
«4iich  his  figures  bold  their  instnunentt,  as  Tumerli  figuet  do . 
the  fishing-rod. 

'Gainsborough  painted  an  oQ  {nctnre  of  Joshua  Kilby,  on 
seeing  which  long  towards  at  his  dau^tei's  (Hrs.  Trimma)^ 
be  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  tbere  is  old  Kirby  in  fxie  of  his  brdwn 
studies."  Hanging  near  this  was  a  painting  by  Kirt>y,  almost - 
the  only  one  he  ever  did,  on  wbidi  Gsinsborough  lemadccd, 
"  He  would  have  made  a  good  painter  if  he  ba4  soae  on: 
with  it."  .  ... 

*  As  I  have  said,  he  gave  Joshua  Kirby  eight  landscapesin 
oil(  eiost  admirable  specimens.. .  Thirty  years  ago  £incnoii,thei 
picture  dealer,  offered  my  father  fifty  guineas  a  piece  for  tbemt 
and  pienounced  them  unique.  These  Turner,  as  I  have  wd  • 
elsewhere,  examined  so  carefully  one  evening  that  the  iMxt- 
momingbe  said  he  had  hurt  his  eyes  ;  and  Constable  used  .to. 
say  it  m^ide  him  ciy  to  look  at  them,  and  that  no  one  al  the 
present  day  [twenty  years  ago}  could  approaob  him.  .  These 
were  sold  at  my  fatho's  sale  for  a  mere  son^  though  inferior 
pictures  made  large  sums. 

'  As  my  modier  came  dose  from  Sudbury,  in  ny  youdi  I 
knew  Gainsborou^'a  sketching  grounds  wdL  Thirty  years 
ago,  before  the  oaks  were  cut  down  and  the  thatched  cottogea 
done  away  with,  every  step  one  took  reminded  one  of  him, 
not  the  least  the  slim-formed  though  rustic  figures  j .  and.  my 
relative  Captain  Syce,  who  was  one  of  bis  admirers,  hta  told 
me  Aot  the  village  churches  around  are  those  Jntioduoed  in> 
Gainsborough's  cariy  pictures. 

^I  hkve  dwell  on  his  eady  wmka^  because  picture  dMler\ 
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ttnenigh  lus  figure  subject!  being  more  nleabte,  always  deciy 
ihoDi  and  uy  he  never  painted  a  picture  fit  to  be  seen  till  he 
left  SoBblk—men  who,  place  them  in  the  green  fields,  cannot 
tell  OBc  tree  from  another.  It  is  true  his  early  works  an  less 
artifidid  and  test  academical,  but  they  are  far  truer  to  Nature, 
to  derated  Nature.  Hit  early  pictures  exhibit  a  remarkable 
variety  af  form  in  his  trees ;  his  oaks  are  inimitable ;  latterly, 
all  bia  trees  assumed  one  form;  for  he  mistook  system  for 
Nature. 

'  loahaa  ICirby*i  son  was  brought  up  a  painter  and  died 
at  Rone.  He  was  some  time  with  Gainsborough,  but  did  itot, 
X  have  been  told,  like  him  as  an  instructor.  He  often  had 
dispute*  with  hii  brother  artists ;  but  artists  are  proverbially 
qnanelsome. 

'When  I  was  a  boy,  I  remember  Miss  Gainsborongb,  his 
daughter,  who  had  a  house  at  Acton.  He  had  another  daugh- 
ter, who  was  deranged ;  an  additional  proof  that  genius  often 
passes  into  mental  aberration.  Mra.  Lane,  the  mother  of 
t^nc  the  engraver,  was  (I  think)  another  daughter.  Both  the 
young  ladies  were  remarkaUy  handsome,  and,  when  young, 
were  constantly  introduced  by  him  into  his  pictures.  There  is 
a  fine  cattle  piece,  painted  for  Mr.  Child  of  Osterly  House, 
DOW  at  Middleton,  Lord  Jersey's  place ;  in  which  one  of  them 
is  so  introduced.  At  Acton,  opposite  Miss  Gainsborough, 
lived  a  Mr,  Briggs,  a  young  amateur  artist,  to  whom  she  was 
very  partial,  insomuch  that  she  left  to  him  all  her  fether'a 
lactures  and  sketches.  Among  these  was  a  charming  portrait 
«if  herself,  which,  as  I  have  said,  so  fiir  as  I  recollect,  stronglf 
rcsetfibles  my  crayon  of  her  father  about  the  lips.  She  was 
accustomed  to  sit  in  her  father's  painting-room.  His  colours 
were  very  liquid,  she  said,  so  that  if  he  did  not  hold  the  palette 
right  they  would  run  over. 

'There  were  several  admirable  landscapes  and  studies 
fiom  Nature  among  Mr.  Brigg^s  collection  ;  a  very  clever  study 
of  riwep,  equal  to  one  by  a  prolessed  animal  painter ;  but  the 
raasteipiece  was  some  cows,  which  was  lithographed  by  Lane, 
and  cMed  by  him  "  Repose  ; "  a  warm,  glowing  picture^  Stilt 
cue  woald  hardir  have  expected  a  oountryman  to  have  nada. 
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Gows-ndiae  whSe  lee^ag  olui  cveniitgt  ■mHitK-ht  iMked: 
upon  itujutattiibc  license. ..  This  {like  Turned  "Caitiuge'^- 
irasone  of  Goiiuborou^'i  ftvoorite  pictuK»{  ud,Aot  ta  be 
tempted  to  put  with  k,  be  li«d.U  hung  ia  t  diric  fiAstie^  iriiao: 
it  Feraained  fotmaar  ■rem.:  it  noderwenl  nmdiy  ^aring^. 
and  was  a  long  time  ia  band  If  X  iciacnber  aii^  Mi;  IWggs 
told  me  it  had  a  wuh  ot  tobacco  inU«n  U  ana  MlMaqiMnti^ 
deancd  b)r  Cobbctt,  when  it . came  out  bhic ;  Cobtxtttoldma. 
the  yelloT  coating  was  merely  the  vatnish  turned,  but  aftei  tfatr. 
it  k»t  value  in  Mr.  Briggs's  cjres,  and  he  ■old  it,  I  lemeaaber 
this  Cmm  the  dtcumstaoce  of  ray  ialbcr  having  nconunosded 
Cobbett  to  Mr.  Briggi. 

'  Many  yean  ago  there  resided  at  Hieston  a  H(.  MesUtt,  a 
person  of  substance,  who  in  his  younger  days  was  a  Kampamon 
(/  GetHge,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  once.  pOMCffcd  Gains- 
boroi^'s  "  Blue  Boy."  He  acquired  it  thus  i^-^  NflslMt^"  cxt^ 
claimed  the  Prince  at  one  of  hi«  entertiinmeiit^  **  that  yktUN  - 
shall  be  yours."  At  first  lie  was  disposed  to  treat  tiwr—ttef  as 
a  joke,  but  wheo  he  saw  that  it  was  in  earaett,  Nedat^  being. 
an  old  bean  of  the  very  Sist  water,  BMuleaU'  due  ackiKHv-; 
ledgments  for  hit  Royal  Highness's  geoerasity.  Next  aonunff 
the  "  Blue  Boy  "  arrived  at  his  residence,  followed  in  due'tiae-. 
t^  a  bill  of  3ooi^  which'  he  had  the  satisiaftieii  of  IMqriqfr  it 
heard  him  many  years  ago  tell  the  stoiy  at  my  faUtet't  table    - 

*  Gattuborcugk's  .Au^dlt— This  I  had  fnax  Mr.  Aiggh  Iwt  ■■ 
have  lost-  it ;  still,  as  I  have  oqiied  sewal  Gaioeboceus^ ' 
I  think  I  can  furaish  you  irith  it  Yellow:  ycl)ov  o(iie»: 
Naples  yellow,  yellow  lake,  and  for  his'  hi^  li^Ua.^bnt  itrr 
seldom)  some  bri^ter  yellow,  probably  wme  frfiwniliria  of 
orpimcnt,  law  sienna,  Reda :  vermilion,  li|^  ^tA  wnttian, 
an^  the  lakes.  &owfu :  tunit  sienna,  CologM-'  Mftbv^Au  be  - 
used  very  freely,  and  brown  pink  the  same>  Ho  iwedftgreat, 
deal  of  terra  veite,  which  be  mixed  widi  his  bluflS,'8enQraUy 
with  ultramariBb  His  skica  are  ohr^aarine.  Iq  hia.eady.: 
{uctures  I  could  never  tiace  other  cohiura.  Latte^  be  used  > 
Cremona  white ;  this  he  purchased  of  Scott  ia  the  Stiandi  who- 
op retiring  from  business  gave  me  what  remained.  |t  was  t^ 
isneni  white  I  ever  used,  and  accounts  fw  Ok  yiv^st  hia> 
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annatioBs '  Ifis  earijr  [ncttirca  are  punted  on  wl-nor-^iioibent- 
greoodt  of  a  jteilow  tint,  and  in  the  greys  of  the  s^  be  availed . 
himself  of  the  ydlow  of  the  grouod.  His  later  pictures  aie 
tm  ^loibent  grounds  of  a  dark  chocolate  colour.  In  the- 
leafing  of  lu>  trees  he  employed  gcdd  size ;  also  sugar  of  lead, 
n  I  -faane  detected  by  a  magnifier,  both  late  and  early.  In  hit 
Mity  pietuiei  he  used  wax.  The  application  of  the  iron, 
1)  not  hotter  than  usual,  to  a  picture  my  father  had  lined, 
1  all  the  foliaga  Turner  tried  mx ;  bnt,  if  it  faciU- 
tUet  wockin^  it  turns  yellow,  and  is  highly  objectionaU& 

'  From  what  I  have  said  of  Gainsborough  you  will  perceive 
diat  I  rank  him  with  the  non-terrestrials.  "  O  deus  ceite  I " 
Z  place  die  English  school  thus ;— Gainsborough,  Wilsoo, 
Ttmter,  Reynolds,*  and  then  ten  abreast  at  random. 

'To  Gainsborough  I  assign  the  first  position  because  oi 
lib  great  origimdity.  No  one  can  copy  him  with  success,  and 
his  genuine  pictures  pronounce  themselves  uombtakably.- 
It  ii  a  mark  of  the  genius  of  Turner,  Wilson,  and  Reynolds, 
tbat  they  hare  left  their  impress  on  the  art  subfcquentiy. 
Thef  have  not  only  bad  herds  of  imitators,  but  pmnten  have 
not  been  able  to  paint  from  Nature  without  introducing  their. 
fecUnp  into  their  works;  yet,  although  it  may  seen  para- 
doxical, it  is  perhaps  even  a  greater  mark  of  Gaintborough'a' 
powers  that  so  litde  of  him  is  seen  in  other  paintings.  Thii 
hat  .arisen  from  his  fine  execution  and  exquisite  delicacy  of 
ientimenL  As  in  rifle-shooting  the  first  sight  is  the  most 
coRCct,  so  Gainsborou^'s  first  outline  adsiitted  of  no  im- 
proveinent,  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  that  his  drawings, 
arc  considered  even  superior  to  his  paintings.  How  rare  the, 
talent  to  select  from  Nature  her  choicest  forma,  and  embody 
ihem  wkh  all  the  certainty  of  instinct  I 

'In  the  estimation  of  Gainsborouf^'s  powers,  the  striking 
ttnctitude  of  his  likenesses  is  not  to  be  overlooked.   There  ata 

■  *I  ezclvde  Hoguth  by  reuonof  theuttnreof  biiBtbjecti;  luiendis. 
Be  comi^  not  the  bcutiful.  Id  his  department  be  itindtilone,  mod  tbreign, 
•choi^haTe  nothtnc  to  compete  with  him.  Ikaoir  of  no  Eng^iih  pdirtci^ 
w  cOmplelely  the  commmd  of  luacc^iss,  and  the  ttxtOK  of  his 
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portiiuts  of  his  three  genenuions  back,  &ini]y  feattscs- of  which 
ace  >dli  wen  in  their  descendants.  It  it  pain&il  to  tee  the 
dmuinen  and  incorrectness  of  outline  in  Reynolds,  and  the 
tsneness  of  Lawrence,  when  [daced  by  flie  side  of  *  Gain*- 
borough.  Whether  he  painted  ch^dhood,  youth,  adolescence 
or  age,  male  oi  fenule,  a.  nobleman  oi  a  plot^hboy,  a  nstic 
girl  or  a  courtly  dame^  humanity  became  elevated  under  bis 
jdastic  fn^jara.  Gainsborough  has  also  restricted  binsdf  to 
borne  subjects,  which  is  another  of  his  excellences.  X  believe 
it  to  be  DO  less  impossible  to  paint  foreign  snbjects  thin  it  is  tOi 
■peak  a  foreign  language  well  without  having  been  familiarised 
to  it  from  childhood.  How  do  Dutch  painters  handle  Italian 
subjects,  or  Frendi  carieaturists  English  ones-r-Jofan  Bull,  for 
instance  ?  They  are  themselves  pleased,  while  to  fia^ish  eyes 
it  is  merely  a  butly  I^Vencbman.  I  ndver  heard  of  an  Italian 
icoogntsing  Turner's  Italian  subjects,  or  a  German  bis  German 
ones ;  and  his  crossing  the  Channel  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  date 
of  hit  decline ;  and,  although  it  has  been  objected  to  Gains- 
borough that  he  never  had  the  advantage  of  goii^  abroad,  it  is; 
I  believe,  this  very  drcumstaDce  which  makes  him  our  great 
Englisb  painter.  ' 

*  The  texture  of  his  pictures  has  been  objected  to.  HMfS' 
is  said  to  be  a  washiness  and  want  cf  aolidity  in  them  not  do- 
nmble  to  imitate^  lliis  may  be  true  as  regards  Imitation  ;  but, 
with  Gamsborongfa's  masterly  execution,  the  thinness  and 
4odUty  of  his  vehicle  it  no  small  part  of  its  merit  '  Had  he 
paUnted  in  a  bX,  onyielding  material,  the  delicacy  and  ptayfnl-- 
HMS  of  his  pencil  would  have  been  lost,  thou^  it  must  be, 
owned  that  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  a  good  vehicle 
mark  his  period.  He  is  also  charged  with  mannerism ;  bttt 
this  is  only  true  of  his  later  productions,  where  for  the  wild 
beauty  and  nintianifnened  variety  of  Nature,  as  seen  in  his  early 
works,  he  seems  to  have  £dlen  into  Hogarth's  line  of  beautjr 
and  other  Macies  of  the  day.  In  some  of  bis  later  portraits 
he  has  followed  Vandyke,  where  he  would  have  done  better  to 
have  relied  upon  himselC 

'  As  I  have  said.  Turner  did  not  believe  that  colour  was 
reducible  to  system ;   and  Gainsborough,  when  ] 
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"  Bine  Boy,"  Kent!  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinioD.  I  ihwk 
it  vu  the  remaik  of  Mr.  Fidd,  'wfaen  vc  were  looking  ct  dxt 
celebrated  pictnre^  that  Gainsborongfa's  eye  wu  tnier  tluA  bis 
hc«^  siocc  against  hii  theoiy  he  had  introduced  a  aufficteogr 
of  waim  ooIODia  into  the  Seoh  tinti  to  balance  the  ptedominalirtg 
cold  of  the  pictaic ;  and  this  reminds  me  of  a  dictiun  of  Cainc- 
borou^  I  bod  forgotten.  Joahua  K,iiby  was  ttrong  in  jienpec- 
tive,  of  which  GaincbOTOugh  made  very  li^it,  and  uaed  to  vtcj 
ha.  ha  joldng  way  that  the  ejre  wai  the  only  perspective  master 
needed  by  a. landscape  painter. 

*  No  one  is  perfect  j  yet,  whatever  his  defects,  I  plaile 
Gainsborough  at  the  head  of  our  English  painters ;  and  he 
mnst  be  an  able  hand  yfaa  gets  beyond  him. 

'Among  die  relics  bequeathed  by  his  daughta  to  Mr. 
Briggs,  besides  a  modd  of  an  old  horse,  was  the  bust  of  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  the  channing  Miss  LJnlcy.  It  is  considered  a  mas- 
ter|»ece  eqtnl  to  his  paintings,  as  showing  his  versatiliqr  trf 
talent  Of  this  my  lather  had  a  cast  from  Mr.  Briggs,  but<  -I 
thinic  it  is  before  the  pobtic^quite  smalL  SOme  of  .the  Caink- 
borough  Da  Fonts,  of  Sudbury,  have  some  poctutes  of  bis.' 

Of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  Mr.  Trimmer.  write»— 

'  Lawrcoce  had  the  rqmtation  among  his  friends  of  being 
*  die  finished  gentleman,"  which  in  the  George  IV.  period  coa- 
usted  in  certain  conventionalities  me  could  scarcely  practise 
now  without  being  remaikablc.  This  was  outr&din  sUccessfnl 
profesiionals,  as  Halibid,  Astl^  Cooper,  &c  ;  in  {a.cx,  it  was 
thought  to  chalk  out  the  line  between  the  base  and  the  noble, 
and  its  absence  precluded  aU  access  to  the  bi^ieT  Castes.  We 
are  apt  to  confound  it  with  sjcbplancy,  t»it  in  Lawrence  it 
was  considered  among  hia  enviable  qualities ;  and*that  pKaat 
manner  was  perhaps  in-some  degree  natutal  to  him. 

*Up  to  the  day  of  his  deadi  Lawrence  enjoyed  mbouodad 
popularity ;  but,  the  monient  he  drojiped,  his  Works  sank  and 
he  seemed  to  be  ibrgotten.  if  he  was  overrated  during  hislife, 
he  has  certainly  been  underprised  since.  As  President  he  was 
much  esteemed  by  his  brother  artists,  and  was  as  much  flattered 
by  them  as  by  die  public  It  was  gready  to  his  credit  that  be 
painted,  not  for  gaan,  but  for  reputation.     He  parted  with  his 
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■'^mou^  fiutcf  than  he  cnaldin^eit     Ha  wu  dtfroteQ-.Mthe 

•  nAnucetaeat  of  die  Fine  Arts,  aod  bdd  <Mit  luge  luew  in  col' 
'  lectfaig  Rembrandt^  etefaingi,  far  muiy  oi  wiack  im.g/tn,  or 
4Mihi^)s  nndeitook  to  give^  gteatlf  more  tluo  theityilu&  Ifaave 
iMBid  that  he  «u  much  in  debt  lo  «  printsdler  ia  St  :Mvtiii!s 

■Imoc,  who«e  pomait  he  painted  bi  aMueqmnoe,! and >  awst 
Btrildng  Ukeneia  it  was.   I  doubt  if  Lawrence  had  {MBdtcd  ft  head 

'  M  Ibt  removed  from  loyxl^  for  maay  a  year. 
.  'Hcwasvoy  libeialiii'sfaowiiighiietchii«9,aBdii[^6aer 
once  passed  a  whole  day  in  looking  t&ero  oret  with  s^ait  attiata. 
lliiB  #as  before  we  had  a  National  Cdkctioo.  Neither  was 
tiiere  any  difficuhy  in  aeeing  his  rooms,  irtncfa  were  well  wotfth 
the  inspection.  There  were  pictures  in  all  stages  .of  ptqgreas 
and  of  all  dates,  canvas  behind  canvas ;  sune  merdjr  the  first 
mtting,  merely  the  first  coat  on  the  features,  lud  in  vridi  Ae 
greatest  care  and  delicacy,  the  rest  in  chalk  or  oil  outline  'I 
have  been  told  by  Howard  (a  good  sudiority)  that  he  always 

•  nuHieacrayoo  drawing  of  die  sitta,  from  whidi  he  didtasOtt; 
but.  If  this  had  been  4he  case,  the  drawings  woidd  now  .be  m 
existence^  At  first  diere  is  no  doubt  he  was  a  daysn  paiateH ; 
and  hypercritics,  even  as  they  have  pconotmced  Tumet'i  oils 
la^  WBter-colouTs,  hare  called  Lawrence's  oils  largge  ot^ns, 
the  <M  chalky  manner  still  adhering.  At  EtwiA  HaU,  StaSbKd* 
■hire,  are  two  of  his  eatiy  crayons  in  smalL  t^cy  are  well- 
finished,  but  he  had  not  at  that  time  mastered  the  tar. 

'In  his  painting-TO(Hn  was  head  after  head  .painted  years 
■  before,  lovely  angelical  faces  which  had  long  cruelly  lefl  dtesr 
ownen.  A  lady's  portrait  done  some  twenty  years  bdoce,  was 
-  pointed  out  to  me— a  cbanning,  bultlesB  Usee,  which -most  de< 
ddedly  at  that  later  time  could  have  given  no  iasinratiomB  6k  a 
second  sitting.  So  fleeting  are  our  cmnplexioDS,  tfaongh  happily 
w>e  are  ncA  aware  of  it  t  As  is  cnstomaiy,  all  tfacic  first  sittings 
were  half  paid  for ;  and  it' was  said  Sir  Thomaa  would  ^adly 
give  one  a  frtt  sittings  and  then  came  the  hitdk  :  But  Ihia,  I 
believe,  was  not  coirecL  There  was  a  rush  of  pretty  bce^md 
«r  others  as  well,  and  poor  Sir  Thomas  was  fuAf  beset  Jt 
«aa  unpossible  he  could  meet  so  many  daimalits.  .. .-.  ' 
'There  it  a  celebrated  fsiiu  of  young  lainbton.(I-fliint) 
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. '  tittia^  o*  ».to&,  cB^vcd  \>j  iMat,  which  at'tbe'  ttne  made  a 
:  giatt  acBsation.  His&tfaerpKMntcd  himMtfst  Sir-Tkonak's 
'  witkdiC'requestthatJieiratdd  pnothu  no.  LvWkim«  flMly 
--.ttfoedi;  tbKas.autofthequestiDB.  "If  you  sawmf^chUd  I 
tbink  you  would  relent,"  was  the  paternal  suggestioD ;  ahd^Oth 
I  «u  the  chUd'i  ibeaotf  that,  when  he  nw  him,  tlw  'painter 
-yielied.    Lawrenos  wa«  so  pcessed  tfaat,iiideM-fi»hi|(h'nBk'or 

-  igreat  iMaiit^  or  criebritjt  b*  would  «xecttte  no  commiarioBs, 
.  I^dcaibt  if  ever  any.  pointer  in  this  connti^  anless  it  woe  Vita- 
;  d^fkerJ»d*ni^>niiL  as  Lawrencak.  JIU  full>le&gdis,'  first'of 

Lady  Agar  EUis  (late  Lady  Dover),  and  that  of  her  nitw.  Lady 

/.Gaw«[(DndhaBt>f  SutberiirndX  carried  his  popularity  to  the 

"height:    People  wiio  cand  aodiiog  about  paintJog  flocked  to 

the.ezhibitioB  to*eehis.p>ctty  women, -and  I^wveoce  was  ta 

eretybody's  lips  ;  while  his  piais«s  were  sung  by  all-the  dianu- 

ing  daughters  of  iho  anstocracy,  which- in-thow  days -made  up 

humanity,  strictly  so  called,  not  to  mention  the  homage  of  h^ 

-facother  aitistSL     If  under  these  circumstance*  be  found  his 

'  head  whid,  whose  was  the  &id^  his  oi  theirs?     Certainly  lie 

-was  vain,  as  ¥re  diould  havelieen ;  and  one  of  his  vain  fendbs 

.-was  to  paint  hit  own  pwttait  as  near  like  that  ofCalUiidg  as  the 

-  edgiaal  would  admit  o£  He  was  said  to  be  like  Canaia^ 
.  Napoleon,  WcUington,  Canning,  Lawrence,  wd  othoa  nbt 
..worth  naming  were  all  said  to  be  bom  attht  same  batch— the 

year  I  have  ioigotten. 

*  Henry  Howard,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Academy,  was  an 
nnbooaded  admirer  of  bis,  and  belonged^  I  waa  toM)  to  what 
1  mu.  called  the  Lawrence  party  in  the  Academy  ;  and  Frank 
Howard,  his  son,  was  one  of  his  pupilL  ^I  shall  teadt  you  till 
:  yeu  beat  flie,"  was  the  remade  addressed  by  the  teather  to  the 
'.  puptL_  Howard  once  shoved  some  of  my^  landscape  sketches 
-„  to  Lawrence,  who  very  kindly,  pionised  to  assist  me  with  las 
( advioc;  if  I  folloved  the  profession. 

'  Utey  used  to  say  that  he  made  ten  gmneas  a  day.  He 
worked  stowly,  ererything  neat  and  exacty  with.  ^  absence  «f 
alt  dash.  He  finished  feature  by  feature,  and  would  work  a 
whole  day  on  an  eye.  He  had  a  great  many  ptqiils,  who  m»^ 
duplicates  of  hk  i»ctiu«&    \  oiMe  saw  a  d^^cate,  a  head  4S 
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dw  Duke  of  Yori[,  done-by  Fiatak  Howard;  and,. after  his 
'£ather  tiad  worked  over  it,  it  looked  rery  like  Lawrence; 
Howaid,  however,  tokt  me  that  lawreoce  would  go  csniFletely 
:'  over  i^  which  would  malce  t  great  altentioa  io  it  for  die 
better.  .  . 

'He  wu  ch(»ce  in  hU  pigments,  and  had  his  madden  from 
,  .Field)*  which  he  wed  frcdy.  A  pcepaiation,  I  think  of  mer- 
cuty,  called  orange  vennilioo,  laa  first  prquied  bf  Fidd  at 
the  d^ire  of  Sir  Tbomas,  who  wis  in  want  erf  a  flesh  tint ;  and 
'  with  it  be  was  much  pleased.  I  owe  thia  item  of  iaionaatien 
to  Field  himtelC  ... 

<At  one  time  he  considered  white  out  of  batnooy  with 
other  clours,  and  used  cream  instead-  After  hia  deadi  there 
was  an  exhitudon  of  his  pictures  in  Fall  Uall,  atMOe  of  which 
bore  traces  of  this  error.  There  was  das  a  large  picture  of 
Satan  at  one  end,  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  worst  picture  he 
ever  painted. 

'  I  exclude  Lawrence  from  the  great  portrait  painters — 
Titian,  Rubens,  Vandjke,  and  the  like.  Perhaps  is  genius  he 
was  inferior  to  his  contemporaiy  Jackson.  He  had  no  difficulty 
in  carrying  out  his  conceptions,  but  then  they  were  mt  fintrate. 
A  lameness  and  want  of  spirit  prtvades  his  works.  .Stilt'  I^w- 
rence  is  but  a  face  painter.  There  is  an  absence  of  vu^aiity 
and  coarseness,  and  bis  likenesses  are  photofrraphicaUy  exacL 
But  for  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  we  might  lieel  nationaUy 
proud  of  him.  .  In  private  life  he  fdl  a  victim  to  thC'  attrava- 
gance  of  the  times,  and  sank  under  pecuniary  embamskment 

*  A  couple  of  anecdotes  of  Lawrence  and  George  IVi  are^  I 
:  think,  wcMjh  piesffving. 

'  The  first  has  reference  to  tbe  time  wbeB  »  goU  chain  was 
placed  by  the  Sovereign  on  Lawrence's  nect— Icondude  at  the 
inauguration  to  the  Prendency.  Quoth  the  -norurch,  "  I  gite 
this  chain  to  you  and  yours,"  &c.  (I  forget  die' exact  tomsL) 
*'  Sir^"  s«d  Lawrence,  "  does  your  Majesty  tncaa  o^  btaiily  or 
my  successon?"  "Your  snccessors,"  answered  the  Kii^  Tbe 

■  Ftetd  redded  at  LHtk  \.-joa  Home,  Iiletrbrth,  and  ntppoitd  Umidf 
fcyUtpcD..  He  alio  devoted  biitaleirit  to  <[i^inenti,  nidliimaddmrt^e 
.  then  anrivaUcd.    He  wa*  wcU-koawn  by  lh«  kwUag  Mtirifc 
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King  turned  red ;  and,  when  it  came  to  the  unrolung,  he  brokfc 
out  as  follows :  "  Damn  the  fellow  I  what  does  he  mean  ?  Damn 
his  iamily  I  What  do  I  care  for  his  family  7"  I  thinlc  it  was 
before  this  that  he  had  given  offence.  Among  the  drawings 
contained  in  the  portfolio  taken  for  royal  inspection  was  one 
of  the  young  Due  de  Reichsladt,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
poisoned  ;  which  Lawrence  had  talcen  from  life,  I  think  in  Ger- 
numy. "  Lawrence,"  said  the  King, "  I  must  have  this."  Lawrence 
bowed  low  in  acquiescence.  "  If  your  Majesty  will  pcnnit  me, 
as  it  is  not  quite  finished,  I  will  return  with  it  in  the  moming." 
"Die  fact  was  that  Lawrence  had  no  inclination  to  part  with  it ; 
so  he  forthwith  set  about  making  a  copy,  which  he  took  M  the 
King  the  next  day.  "  It  is  not  the  same,"  was  the  angry  excla- 
mation upon  seeing  it ;  and,  thrusting  his  nails  into  it  after  the 
manner  of  a  cat,  he  drew  them  deeply  across  the  face.  Thence- 
forth Lawrence  was  in  disgrace. 

'  These  two  anecdotes  I  had  from  Lane,  nephew  to  Gains- 
borough j  the  last  being  derived  by  him  from  Lawrence  him- 
self, who  showed  him  the  scratches.' 

Of  Iilaxnian  Mr.  Trimmer  writes — 

'  Flazman  was  acquainted  with  my  father's  family,  and  my 
lather,  as  a  boy,  always  received  great  kindness  from  him  on 
thescc^eof  his  attachment  to  Art  Flaxman  wished  him  to  be 
a  sculptor,  and  offered  to  teach  him  modelling,  but  taught  him 
drawing  instead.  A  number  of  anatomical  studies  in  red  chalk, 
taken  from  life,  and  the  finest  I  have  seen,  he  lent  my  lather.  1 
rather  think  they  have  been  published  of  late  years. 

'Flaxman  had  two  sisters,  who,  like  himself,  were  most 
oidinaiy  figures,  not  to  say  deformed.  How  often  does  a 
beautiful  mind  uke  its  lodgment  in  such  an  abode  I  What 
other  Englishman,  or  rather  what  modem,  possessed  so  fine  a 
feeling  of  the  andque  t  His  illustrations  of  the  Greek  tragedians 
disphiy  a  variety  of  design  which  is  wanting  even  among  the 
Greeks.  These  were  drawn  by  him  of  an  evening  with  a  crow- 
quill  in  Indian  ink ;  generally  one  of  an  evening,  his  sisters 
sitting  as  models.  One  of  his  sisters,  who  told  my  mother  this^ 
threw  out  her  long,  distorted  arms  in  the  way  she  hod  sat  for 
these  rare  conceptions  of  modernised  Greek.    It  seemed  quiM 
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faiug^Uble  to  m]'  mother  that  anything  so  misshapen  coidd^  snpply 
a  hint  for  auch  diaiming  creations.  But  no  doubt  there  are 
"  sennons  in  ttoDes." 

<  My  fatlier  always  spoke  of  Flaxman  as  an  estimable  person. 
From  his  brother  artists  I  have  heard  that  he  was  partia]  and  an 
oppositionist' 

Of  Zt^ny  we  learn — 

*  He  lived  at  ChiswicAc,  and,  as  my  fother  lived  at  Kew, 
Ibey  were  friends— that  is,  my  father  as  a  b(^  was  often  at 
Zofiaay's.  But  all  I  rememb^er  to  have  heard  from  my  fitther, 
who  was  constantly  in  his  painting-room,  was  that  he  had  a 
good  method  of  laying  on  his  <»lours.  He  used  his  brush  as 
M"  he  were  shading  with  a  pencil,  thus  showing  the  dnnnng  in 
his  pictures  ;  but  this  probably  was  the  German  method.  Like 
Fnseli  and  West,  he  is  hardly  to  be  daimed  as  an  English 
celebrity.' 

Of  Henry  Howard  Mr.  Trimmer  writes-^ 

*  Henry  Howard,  R.A.,  5  Newman  Street,  Secretary  to  the 
R.A.,  was  of  the  same  age  as  Tnmer.  His  father  was,  I  (hink, 
an  heraldic  painter  j  which  accounts  for  his  great  neatness. 
He  gained  the  prize  at  the  R.A.  f<»r  drawing,  and  was  told,  on 
being  presented  with  it  by  the  President,  Sir  Joshua  Rejmolds, 
that  it  was  the  best  design  that  had  received  the  award  of  the 
Academy.  This  eulogium,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  just  His 
early  sketdi-books  and  academical  studies  shew  a  perfect  com- 
mand (rf'the  human  fignre,  and  great  promise. 

'Howard  was  tent  by  die  Academy  to  study  at  Rome, 
where  he  remained  several  years.  Here  he  made  great  pro- 
gress, and  his  outlines  from  the  antique  are  admirable.  He 
also  made  copies  in  oil  from  the  old  masters,  besides  oil 
sketches  from  Nature  in  the  environs  of  Rome,  frill  of  taste  and 
talent  On  his  return  from  Rome,  he  copied  some  pictm^  at 
Chiswick  House,  where  my  father  made  his  acquaintance  which 
contmued  through  life.  He  married  a  daughter  c&  old  Reim^e's, 
4  most  amiaMe  person.  Tliey  had  a  large  feimily,  and  lived 
happy  and  united.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  fitmi  paralysis, 
occasioned,  it  was  supposed,  by  the  absorption  of  iriiite  lead 
into-  his  system  while  {minting  a  cartoon  fat  the  House  of 
Lords. 
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*  Howaud  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Ae  antiqn^  and  believed 

dwt  all  excellency  came  from  Greek  staliiary.  He  vas  veiy 
weU  read  in  heathen  mTthoh^,  and  hi>  early  pictures  on  hb 
vetUTQ  from  Italjr  have  a  fine  classical  feeling.  His  genius  hy 
in  floating  female  figures  and  £iiry  scenes.  He  also  painted 
■id>jects  from  earijr  Greek  and  Roman  history. 

'  It  appears  to  me  that  to  paint  classical  subjects  one  should 
have  that  race  of  humanity  for  modeb.  And  certainly  thb 
view  is  borne  out  by  Howard,  vhoae  classical  feeling  declined 
from  the  time  of  his  leaving  Rome,  and  partook  more  and  mme 
of  theSaxon  or  home  type  amid  which  he  lived. 

'His  first  sketches  for  his  pictures,  which  he  made  small  ia 
oils,  are  always  his  best,  and  are  (in  my  judgment)  the  finest 
mythological  subjects  I  have  seen  by  an  &iglish  hand,  not 
excepting  Etty.  I  do  not  suppose  that,  had  he  carried  out  his 
style  to  his  utmost  wish,  his  pictures  would  have  been  saleable, 
incompatible  as  they  were  with  public  taste.  To  earn  a  Uvcli> 
hood  he  fell  back  on  portraiture ;  in  which  he  was  not  so 
happy.  His  heads  are  always  in  good  drawing,  in  which  respect 
he  stood  next  Lawrence  ;  and  his  method  of  painting  was  safe 
and  durable,  he  being  averse  to  all  experiments ;  but  still  hia 
portraits  are  not  attractive,  and  his  colouring  is  dull,  and  too 

'  Not  holding  the  first  position,  he  laboured  under  the  great 
disadvantage  of  having  ordinary  models ;  of  which  I  have  heard 
him  complain  bitterly.  He  had  to  paint  vulgar  people  with 
disgusting  features,  before  which  the  genius  of  a  Gainsborough 
must  have  quailed.  But,  when  he  obtained  a  pretty  sitter,  his 
pictures  were  admired.  He  of^  exhibited  pictures  of  two  of 
his  dangers  in  fancy  costume,  that  always  sold.  AVhcn  a 
child,  I  remember  being  painted  by  him  myself,  running  bare- 
foot between  ttvo  country  girls  in  a  shower  of  rain.  This  was 
purchased  by  some  nobleman.  But  his  heart  was  in  "fairy- 
land ; "  and  some  of  his  scenes,  especially  his  early  ones,  if  not 
first-rate,  at  least  possess  great  merit 

*  His  pictures  stand  welL  They  were  painted  in  maq^Ip 
{he  made  it  himself  by  pouring  oil  on  litharge),  and  look 
brighter  now  than  the  pictures  which  eclipsed  them  in  Somenct 
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House:  He  wu  a  better  drauglitsmaQ  than  a  colouriit,  nnd,  like 
Constable,  was  fond  of  altering.  He  never  knew  when  to  itoi^ 
and  made  bad  figures  wooden  and  spiritless  bj  woHcing  on 
them  too  long.  When  one  is  unpopular,  one  gets  out  of  heait 
and  loses  confidence  in  oneselC 

'  It  is  pleasing  to  think  how  many  painters  of  that  time, 
C&reless  of  gain,  devoted  their  talents  to  their  profession,  and 
strove  to  improve  public  taste.  Howard  was  one  of  these: 
He  was  a  most  amiable  person,  bore  an  unblemished  character, 
and  served  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Academy  with 
much  credit  and  ability.  One  wishes  he  had  been  more  suc- 
cessful' 

Of  John  Constable,  R.A.,  Mr.  Trimmer  writes — 

■  It  is  said  you  may  tell  a  man  by  his  paintings  as  you  may 
one  by  his  handwriting.  I  knew  Constable's  paintings  long 
before  I  knew  Constable  himself,  and  formed  a  very  wrong 
estimate  of  his  character.  His  paintings  give  one  the  idea  of 
a  positive,  conceited  person,  whereas  anyone  more  diffident  of 
his  own  powers  could  not  be.  Once,  not  long  before  his  death, 
when  I  was  with  him  on  Heston  steeple,  he  scratched  on  the 
leads  those  well-known  lines  of  John  Milton  where  he  describes 
Fame  as  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  and  introduces  the 
Fury  with  her  abhorred  shears.  Constable  could  not  have 
described  his  own  character  better. 

'  From  his  first  start  in  life  he  was  always  making  some 
great  preparation  to  render  himself  worthy  of  notice  ;  a  point 
from  which  in  his  own  eyes  he  seemed  always  receding.  He 
seemed  to  think  his  works  would  never  live ;  and  very  few  of 
his  brother  artists  either.  He  certainly  underrated  himself. 
Landscape  painters  are  never  popular,  and,  had  he  carried  his 
own  style  to  the  extent  of  his  desire,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  his  admirers  would  have  been  increased. 

'  It  was  one  of  the  dicta  of  that  time  that,  in  proportion  ai 
you  individualised,  you  lost  in  general  effect  Constable's 
great  aim  was  breadth,  tone,  and  moral  sentiment;  meaning  by 
the  latter  that  a  good  picture  is'calculated  to  produce  a  hmnan- 
ising  effect ;  and  to  thes£  ideas  probably  he  sacrificed  detail 
and  correct  drawing. 
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*  It  was  his  persuasioD  that  f  ou  should  always  work  in  ons 
roaterial :  if  a  water-colour  painter,  that  you  should  take  Nature 
in  water  colour ;  if  an  oil  painter,  in  oil  Not  that  be  rigidly 
carried  out  his  own  views,  as  he  always  hada  small  sketch-book 
with  him  in  which  he  noted  down  anything  that  struck  him ; 
but  his  sketching,  both  in  water  colour  and  pencil,  was  very 
inferior  to  his  oils. 

*  When  a  young  man  in  Essex,  he  did  a  number  of  oil 
sketches,  which  have  much  of  the  fine  feeling  of  GAinsborough, 
of  whom  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer,  and  at  that  time  an 
imitator.  later  he  aimed  exclusively  at  originaliiy.  There 
were  a  great  number  of  oil  sketches  sold  at  his  sale,  done  on 
(he  principle  that  there  is  no  outline  ia  Nature.  They  are  full 
of  truth  and  genius,  and  possess  more  variety  than  his  pictures. 
That  such  productions  did  not  find  admirers  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  artist ;  but  they  required  to  be  seen  not  simply  by  the 
eye,  but  by  the  mind. 

'  His  great  aim,  as  I  have  said,  was  originality,  and  to  take 
something  firesh  from  Nature ;  holding  the  opinion  that  young 
artists  greatly  impaired  their  original  powers  by  copying  from 
prints  instead  of  Nature.  It  is  not  easy — perhaps  tt  is  impos- 
sible—to divest  oneself  of  surrounding  influences  ;  and  all 
painting,  like  all  writing,  seems  stamped  with  the  impression  of 
its  own  times.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Constable  was  an 
original  painter,  but  he  would  take  objects,  as  vistas  of  trees,  in 
ordinary  points  of  view,  which  proved  less  unlike  others  than 
he  WO]  apt  to  imagine. 

Spring  and  Midsummer  he  regarded  as  the  stirring  times  for 
the  landscape  painter,  and  not  Autumn,  In  his  opinion  an  old 
tree,  half  decayed  and  almost  leafless,  presented  no  fitter  subject 
to  the  painter  than  an  old  emaciated  man.  The  idea  of  taking 
Nature  in  its  full  blood  is  strongly  urged  by  Laresse  ;  yet  surely 
Nature  has  a  charm  under  every  point  ot  view.  If  fine  old  oak 
scenery  is  not  the  picturesque,  it  seems  hopeless  to  seek  it, 
Still  Constable  was  the  first,  I  believe,  in  this  country  who 
ceased  to  paint  grass  yellow  ochre,  although  it  appears  to  me 
that  we  are  now  in  the  Other  extreme ;  for  by  the  non-employ* 
(nent  of  yellow,  green  pictures  show  a  y^iXA  of  suoligb^  and 
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■Itowance  Is  not  made  for  the  ydloir  of  the  frame,  especially  at 
the  edge  <^lhe  picture  j  yet  ConUiible  is  entitled  to  great  praise 
for  having  brought  the  art  bock  to  a  truer  Etrndand.  Grcca  is 
the  colour  for  trees,  and  the  Midsummer  shoot  gives  the  green 
in  its  greatest  variety. 

'  It  has  been  well  said  of  photography  that  it  strikes  Nature 
dead.  Constable's  great  aim  was  to  give  freshness  and  motion. . 
I  have  seen  him  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  watching- the  motion 
of  the  leaves,  and  pointing  out  its  beauty.  He  would  also 
stand  gazing  at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,  and  declare  he  could  see 
the  finest  subjects  for  painting. 

'  By  the  Frmch  he  has  alH-ays  been  considered  our  best 
landscape  painter ;  and  he  was  much  admired  by  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, who  purchased  one  of  his  best  pictures — a  w^gon  and 
three  horses  passing  a  brook— of  which  Constable  used  to  re- 
late that  the  old  attendant  at  Somerset  House  pronounced, 
"lliafs  a  good  picture,  sir;  so  natural,  all  the  fiost  on  the 
trees  ; "  whereas  the  picture  represented  Midsummer.  People 
always  mistook  his  dog-days  for  Christmas.  Fuseli  used  to  say, 
"  Where  is  my  great  coat  7  I  am  going  to  see  Mr.  Constable's 
pictures."  This  anecdote  is  also  told  of  Turner.  As  I  have 
heard  Constable  say,  "  Do  away  with  this  oi^ness,  and  all  the 
merit  of  my  painting  is  destroyed." 

■  His  great  object  was  to  obtain  the  glitter  and  sparkle  of 
Nature  after  a  shower ;  and  for  this  purpose,  patsii^:  1^  the  oak 
and  elm,  our  two  first  trees,  he  took  the  white  poplar  and  the 
ash — the  one  for  the  leaf,  the  other  for  the  bark.  This  I  had 
from  himself,  end  it  is  a  key  to  his  pictures.  A  French  pay- 
jagiste  ODce  came  from  Paris  to  request  him  to  show  him  his 
method  of  painting.  Constable  said  he  should  have  bees  most 
happy  to  meet  his  wishes,  but  that  unfortunately  he  had  no 
method,  and  got  his  pictures  iq>  he  did  not  know  how.  This  I 
had  from  Mr.  Field,  who  was  present.  Tet  certainly  a  method 
he  had,  and  very  unlike  that  of  other  people,  which  inclined  to 
dead  colour  in  white  and  Mack,  oc  vermilion  and  Piusnan  bhie. 
He  used  the  spatula  freely,  and  the  vehicle  he  employed  enabled 
him  to  plaster.  This  was  copal  varnish  and  linseed  oil  diluted 
mtwpaitin&  'His  sketches  were  of  equal  tise  with  his|Hcttuev 
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md  risOte  of  these  sketchea  are  more  spitited  thaa  his  pictuict' 
ftOBi  Uiem.  His  lault  was  woiking  too  much,  and,  like  many 
sootber  not  ^ipreciated  by  the  pubUc,  mistaking  altecuioD  (at 
improvement 

'  He  had  his  coloun  from  Field,  who  was  celebrated  for  hi* 
wwddera,  which  he  lued  freely,  a^  well  as  ultiamarine;  The 
madder  and  blue  form  a  purple,  and  his  clouds  are  puiple  in^ 
atead  of  grey ;  but  time  may  improve  them  in  this  respect.  In 
bis  early  pictures,  where  I  consider  he  is  true  to  Nature  as 
regards  colour,  he  employed  vermilion  and  light  red 

*  When  at  woik,  he  was  life  and  soul  in  his  sobject ;  and  the 
last  time  I  saw  him  he  told  me  he  once  put  on  his  great  coa^ 
and  sallied  forth  in  a  snow-storm  to  Hampstead  Heath,  to 
■ketch  an  ash  for  some  picture  he  was  abouL 

'  He  was  acquainted  with  Archdeacon  Fisher,  and  painted 
for  him  Salisbury  Cathedral  and  several  views  in  that  neighbour* 
hood.  I  have  stood  on  the  exact  spot  from  which  he  took  the 
cathedral,  which  is  very  like,  though  not  sufficiently  confined 
for  his  style  of  painting.  "Old  Saium,"  too,  isamong  his  most 
interesting  productions. 

'  I  knew  David  Lucas,  the  engraver,  well.  He  was  almost 
CKclusively  engraver  to  Constable;  at  least,  ConstaUe  was  out 
of  temper  if  he  took  a  plate  from  elsewhere.  While  Constable 
lived  this  was  well  enough,  but  at  his  death  Lucas  had  to  make 
fresh  connexions  Always  soaring  to  the  unattainable,  Con- 
stable n'as  never  satisfied  with  the  plates  ;  and  after  having 
once  kept  Lucas  at  alterations  on  a  large  pbte  (I  think  "  Salis- 
bury Cathedral  "),  his  final  exclamation  was,  "  Lucas,  I  only  wish 
you  could  bring  it  to  the  state  it  was  nine  months  ago." 

'  Of  the  plates  by  Lucas,  two  small  ones  are  the  best ;  and 
of  these  one  of  the  most  successful  is  "Clearing  up  of  a  Storm." 
Though  admirable  for  chiaroscuro,  in  which  be  excelled,  they 
are  all  on  too  dark  a  scale ;  but  this  was  much  against  the 
better  judgment  of  the  engraver.  He  did  one  etchii^  of  wbidi 
I  have  an  impression,  but  in  his  woi^  there  is  a  want  of  light- 
ness of  touch,  and  it  is  simply  a  curiosity.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  these  plates,  though  somewhat  dull,  are  most  oiigioal,  and 
niut  always  stand  hi^  in  the  crtimation  of  the  lovers  of  En(t> 
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Ush  landscape.  Constable  lost  a  U^  sum  by  them.  I  doubt 
if  he  eva  supported  himself  by  his  profession ;  but  he  painted 
simply  fisr  fiime,  and  not  for  remuneration.  He  has  left  some 
half-finished  lectures  on  landscape  painting,  but  they  contain 
litde  aeir  matter,  and  do  not  exceed  mediocrity. 

'  Constable  was  bom  at  East  Bcrgholt,  Essex,  and,  like 
Kembrandt,  was  the  son  of  a  miller,  but  in  easy  circumstances. 
He  was  highly  tespectable,  and  a  most  agreeable  peison  ;  by 
fiti  the  most  agreeable  artist  I  ever  knew ;  endowed  with  a 
great  Sow  of  words,  and  well  informed.  He  was  devotedly 
attached  to  his  wi£:,  who  married  him,  I  have  heard,  against 
her  lather's  approval  Her  death  by  consumption  threw  a 
gloom  over  his  after  life  from  which  he  never  rallied.  His  own 
death  was  sudden.  In  h«ght  he  was  above  the  average  \  with 
dark  hair  and  eyes,  a  Roman  nose,  and  a  pleasing  expression. 
The  likeness  of  him  taken  after  death  by  his  friend  Mr.  Leslie 
is  not  unlike,  but  there  is  an  expression  of  death  about  it  which 
makes  it  unpleasing.  As  I  write  (June  lo,  iS6i)  John  Con- 
stable stands  next  to  Gainsborough  as  a  painter  of  English 
landscape.     Whoever  passes  him  will  paint  well  indeed.' 

Of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  we  are  informed — 

'Years  ago  I  knew  a  Devonshire  lady  who  knew  Sir  Joshua, 
^e  did  not  endorse  my  su^estion  that  he  must  have  been  a 
very  interesting  person.  His  deafness,  she  said,  made  him 
unfit  for  socte^ ;  and  she  seemed  to  describe  him  as  a  bore.' 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

TURNER  AND  THE  ROYAL  ACADEUT. 

TuRNKR  was  devoted  to  the  Academy,  with  all  its  fiuilts.  It 
tktd  been  quick  to  see  his  genius,  and  to  conferon  him  honours. 
He  had  been  a  student  thereat,  and  was  now  an  Academician ; 
and  he  felt  fer  it,  therefore,  the  aifection  a  child  feels  for  its 
mother,  for  bis  great  heart  was  most  susceptible  of  gmtitude. 
There  is  a  singular  story  in  confirmatioa  of  this  view  of  his 
cbarectcr.     The  day  poor  wrong-headed  Haydon  ended  hi< 
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untoward  life  Hadise  called  upon  Turner  to  tell  bim  of  the 
bonible  catastrophe.  The  oanatoi's  imaginatioa  was  rotised 
to  the  uttennost  by  the  suddenness  and  gbastliness  of  ^ 
event;  but  to  his  astonishmoit  his  hearer  scarcely  stopped 
painting,  merely  growling  out  between  his  teeth, '  He  subbed 
his  mother;  he  stabbed  his  mother.' 

'  Good  heaveiu  1 '  said  Madise,  so  excited  that  he  was  pre- 
pared for  any  new  terror.  '  You  don't  mean  to  say,  Turner, 
that  Haydon  ever  committed  a  crime  so  horrible  ? ' 

Making  no  other  reply.  Turner  repeated  in  a  deep,  alow 
voice,  '  He  stabbed  his  mother ;  he  subbed  his  mother/ 
Nothing  but  this  could  his  startled  friend  wring  &om  him; 
and,  as  he  leA  the  house, '  He  subbed  bis  mother;  he  subbed 
his  mother'  still  pursued  Maclise  down  the  passage.  It  was 
not  till  he  reached  home,  and  before  spreading  the  story  sat 
down  quiedy  to  think  over  what  Turner  could  mean  by  such  a 
horrid  charge,  that  he  came  to  the  true  coDclusicm  that  it 
merely  was  a  figurative  allusion  to  the  ingratitude  of  Haydon's 
attacks  on  the  Academy  that  had  educated  him. 

In  Academic  matters  Turner  was  essentially  conservadve. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  impugn  the  motives  of  his  steady  fideUty  to 
the  Royal  Academy.  Naturally  one  of  the  most  generous  and 
grateful  of  men,  he  couid  not  forget  the  fact  that  from  tha^ 
body  he  had  obtained  early  recognition  of  his  genius.  More* 
over,  he  had  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  an  Academician  for  nearly 
half  a  century ;  and  from  his  brethren  he  had  received  neither 
check  nor  injuiy.  His  relations  to  them  therefore  were  of  the 
pleasantest  class.  In  Ait,  however,  he  owed  nothing  to  them— 
but  his  imperfect  drawing  ot  the  figure. 

Let  us  review  the  origin  of  the  Academy. 

In  1711  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  instituted  a  private  academy; 
and  in  1724  Sir  James  Thomhill  built  one  at  the  back  of  his 
own  house  in  Covent  Garden,  giving  tickets  to  all  who  applied 
for  them.  The  artists  disliking,  however,  this  sense  of  obligOr 
^on,  bjmed  an  old  meeting-house  into  a  School  of  Art,  but  it 
lasted  only  a  few  years.  In  1 734,  on  Sir  James's  death,  Hogarth 
bought  the  apparatus  of  the  abandoned  academy,  and  founded 
a  school  ot  thirty  or  forty  persons,  first  in  Anmdel  Street,  then 
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in  Prtet's  Court,  St  Martin's  Lane.  A  cominittee  of  aixteen 
members,  chosen  winualty,  coUeeted  the  subicriptioat  and 
managed  Ae  afikira.  The  *  Turk'i  Head,'  Gemud  Stioct,  Soho, 
became  then  a  rendezvous  for  attists  and  a  nucleos  for  future 
union. 

As  early  as  1753  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  St  Martin's 
Lane  Society  to  found  an  Academy,  but  the  scheme  faikd<  In 
175s  the  plan  was  renewed. 

.  The  Dilettanti  Society  were  then  negotiated  with ;  but  tite 
members,  being  refused  all  share  in  the  gorenimcilt  of  the  new 
Academy,  withdrew  their  aid,  and  so  the  affiur  again  dropped 
to  the  ground. 

In  1759  the  artists,  at  a  meeting  at  the  'Turk's  Head,*  agreed 
to  institute  an  Annual  Exhibiti<Hi,  the  funds  obtained  by  which 
were  to  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  aged  and  infinn  tRethren; 
and  accordingly  in  lytio  the  first  exhibition  wu  held  at  a  room 
in  the  Strand,  opposite  Beaufort  Buildings,  belonging  to  the 
Society  of  Arts.  To  this  exhiI»tion  sixty-nine  artists  contributed 
a  hundred  and  fifty  woAs. 

Some  disagreement  ensuing  in  I76r  between  the  members, 
some  of  tiiem  exhibited  at  an  auction  room  in  Spring  Gardens, 
and  others  in  the  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  Spring 
Gardens  faction  called  themselves  the  'Society  <A  Artists  of 
Great  Britain;'  Ht^arth  aiding  them,  exhibiting  with  them, 
and  illustrating  two  of  their  catalogues. 

In  1767  Mr,  Dalton,  a  librarian  to  the  King,  obtained  the 
King's  name  fi>r  the  Spring  Gardens  Society,  took  premises  in 
Fall  Mall  in  the  name  of  the  Royal  Acaden^,  and  removed  all 
the  figures  from  St  Martin's  I^ne. 

In  1765  the  Strand  Society,  now  ennriled  as  the  'Free 
Society  of  Artists,'  exhibited  in  a  large  loom  in  Maiden  Lane ; 
and;  in  1 767,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Haym^tet  Tins  associa- 
tion lingered  till  1779,  exhibiting  first  at  Cumberland  Houses 
Fall  Mall,  and  subsequently  in  St  Alban's  Street;  wfaOe  Oie 
rival  Society  languished  at  the  Lyceum,  and  finally  died  out 
in  1791. 
'     The  qoarrels  of  the  artists  continuing,  in  November  1768 
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^|ht  directots  sent  in  their  TeMgnatxm,  and  co-operated  widi 
aAMD  others  who  had  been  ejected.    These  eight  wcie— 
J.  Wilton  W.  Chambers 

E.  Penny  G.  M.  Moser 

R.  Wilson  F.  Sandby 

B.  West  F.  M.  Newton 

The  King  promising  his  snppoit,  which  had  bees  intrigued 
for  bf  West,  a  meeting  was  called,  laws  were  dtawn  np,  and  on 
December  lo,  1768,  the  Royal  Academy  of  London  was 
founded:  Reynolds  being  President ;  Chamben,  Treasurer ; 
Newton,  Secretary;  Moser,  Keeper;  Penny,  Professor  of  Paint- 
ing; and  Dr.  William  Hunter,  Professor  of  Anatomy.  The 
incorporated  Eociet;  instantly  started  a  studio  over  the  famous 
*  Cider  Cellar'  in  Maiden  Lane.  WooUctt,  the  engraver,  was 
their  secretary  till  1773;  when  he  was  succeeded  by  John 
Hamilton,  landscape  painter;  and  in  1774  by  Isaac  Taylor. 

The  British  Institution  for  Promoting  the  Fine  Arts  was 
established  in  1805,  the  )-ear  in  which  the  Sodety  of  Pdnters 
in  Water  Colours  started  in  ao  Lower  Brook  Street,  Bond 
Street  The  Associated  Artists  In  Water  Coloun  originated 
in  180S. 

In  Buckingham  Palace  is  a  picture,  painted  for  George  III, 
t^Zoflany,which  contains  portraits  of  all  the  eaily  Academicians, 
It  was  engraved  in  mczzotinto  by  Earlom  in  1773.  In  the 
centre  is  Reynolds,  with  his  speaking-trumpet,  talking  to  J.  M. 
Newton,  the  Secretary ;  and  between  them  is  Sir  William 
Chambers,  listening ;  while  at  the  back  of  Newton  are  John 
Richards,  William  Tyler,  and  Thomas  Sandby,  the  last  of  whom 
is  talking  to  Paul  Sandby.  Behind  him  are  Dominic  Serres, 
Jeremiah  Meyer,  and  Tan-Chet-Gua,  a  Chinese  artist ;  and  in 
front  of  these  are  Wilton  the  sculptor,  and  George  Barret  In 
the  left  comer  are  Benjamin  West,  John  Gwynn,  and  J.  B. 
Optiani  In  the  front  is  ZofTany ;  to  the  right,  leaning  on  a 
drawing-board,  is  Mason  Chamberlin,  and,  next  him,  Francis 
Hayman,  Hogarth's  friend,  looking  at  the  model  On  the  i^ht 
from  Reynolds  are  Dr.  W.  M.  Hunter,  Bartolozzi,  and  Carlini ; 
and  above  them  is  Wilson.    In  front  are  Charles  Cotton,  the 
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cflXTogt  painter ;  Richaid  Gea  Samuel  Wale,  tbe  lign  paioter 
Ed  waid  Peony,  die  diawu^-master ;  and  Peter  Toms,  Reynolds'a 
drapeiy  painter.  Moser  is  pladng  the  model.  Zuccarelli,  Hone, 
Cosway,  William  Hoaic,  and  Nollekens  also  are  of  the  company. 
On  the  wall  are  the  portraits  of  Angelic^  KauiTman  and  Mn. 
Moser. 

'  A  picture  by  Kamberg  represeots  the  Royal  Academy  Exhi- 
bition of  i789>  Iq  the  centre  is  Geoqje  III.,  attended  by 
Re}7ioIds  and  West,  and  beside  him  is  some  bishop  or  arch- 
bishop j  on  the  left-hand  wall  is  Opie's  '  Death  of  Rizzio,'  and 
fjcing  it  Northcote's  '  Death  of  WatTyler ;'  both  of  which  now 
are  in  the  Council  Room  of  the  Guildhall  Beneath  the  Opie 
is  Reynolds's  picture  of  the  'Heads  of  Angels,'  now  in  the 
National  Gallery.  In  the  middle  wall,  high  up,  is  Black's 
jrartiait  of  Tatteisall,  the  horse  dealer ;  and  beneath  is  lady 
St  Asaph,  by  Reynolds.  In  the  centre  is  West's  '  Shipwreck 
of  St.  Paul ;'  afterwards  painted  on  a  larger  scale  for  the  altar 
piece  of  the  chapel  at  Greenwich  Hospitil. 

In  Brandoin's  [ucture  of  the  Exhibition  of  1771  the  chief 
centre  picture  is  Barry's  'Adam  and  Eve;'  and  Dr.  Johnson 
and  the  King  are  again  introduced. 

Turner  objected  to  leaving  Somerset  House,  and  hoped  to 
see  the  day  when  the  Royal  Academy  would  be  rich  enough  to 
construct  a  building  for  itself.  This  feeling  made  him  careful 
in  the  extreme  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the  estabhshment,  save 
in  the  cause  of  benevolence,  to  which  he  never  shut  his  ear  or 
his  heart  He  was  long  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  accounts ; 
and  in  the  discha^e  of  that  office  he  was  as  zealous  as  he  was 
useful.  His  anxiety  to  honour  and  reward  meritorious  officers 
was  evinced  when  Sir  Robert  Smirke  first  tendered  his  resigna* 
don  of  the  post  of  treasurer.  Turner  rose  in  the  general  meeting, 
and  would  not  sit  down  until  he  had  peisuaded  the  members 
not  only  not  to  accept  the  tender,  but  to  beg  the  worthy 
treasurer  to  continue  in  office ;  which  proposal  was  gratefully 
acceded  to  by  Sir  R.  Smirke,  who  retained  the  office  for  many 
years  after. 

Turner  liked  much  to  be  in  temporary  office  as  visitor  to  the 
Royal  Academy.     He  enjoyed  the  authority,  as  he  did  the 
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tbinpanionship  ;  jret  it  was  almyi  difficult  to  get  him  to  receive 
tbe  usual  pecuniary  remuoeratiorL  He  took  it,  tt  is  true ;  but 
he  took  it  with  a  protest,  for  money  had  not  in  this  instance 
been  his  object 

Tumer'a  speeches,  according  to  Leslie,  were  '  confused  and 
tedioos,'  while  Mr.  G.  Jones  describes  him  as  irresolute  in 
business  details.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  speeches  at  the 
Academy  councils  were  extremely  difficult  to  follow,  for  he 
■poke  in  a  deep  and,  latterly,  in  an  indistinct  voice.  You  saw 
the  great  man's  mouth  move,  and  imperfectly  heard  certain 
sounds  proceed  therefrom  ;  but  out  of  these  you  seldom  caught 
more  than  '  Mr.  President '  and  '  namely,'  the  two  verbal  forms 
to  which  the  speaker  had  recourse  when  he  had  hopelessly 
entangled  himself  in  the  subtleties  of  his  own  rhetoric  To  add 
to  the  darkness  of  all  this  mumbling  confusion,  Mr.  £.  Ward 
tells  me,  the  bells  of  St.  Martin's  used  to  break  in,  merrily  and 
mischievously,  with  their 

ONE  TWO — ^THREI  POUR  —  HVE  SIX — SEVEN  BIGHT 

ONE  THREE  TWO  FOUR 

FIVE  SEVEN  SIX  EIGHT  ; 

and  then  came  a  lull,  through  which  you  heard  again '  Mr. 

President '  and  '  namely.' 

Of  Turner's  Academic  speeches,  opaque  as  they  were,  little 
indeed  can  be  said.  Most  impartial  people  thought  that,  thougli 
undeveloped  and  obscure,  they  nearly  a\in.y%  tended  to  the 
right  tiling.  His  opinions  on  Art  were  listened  to  with  respect, 
but  his  judgment  on  business  matten  secured  little  attention^ 
Sometimes  it  was  really  difficult  to  know  what  he  did  mean  ; 
but  the  haze,  as  in  his  pictures,  generally  enveloped  some  great 
or  beautiful  reflection,  grotesque  and  painful  as  was  the  deliveiy. 
His  thoughts  invariably  were  deep  beyond  the  range  of  his 
vocabulary ;  the  &culty  of  expression  was  entirely  absent  in 
this  dumb  poet  Chantiey  used  to  say  that  both  Turner  and 
Wilkie  bad  great  thoughts,  if  only  they  could  express  them. 

When  he  lectured  on  Perspective,  Turner  often  was  at  a 
loss  for  words  to  express  the  ideas  he  laboured  to  communicate. 
To  aid  his  memory,  he  occanonally  would  commit  passages  to 
writing  ;  but  even  these,  upon  consultation,  he  could  not  readily 
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lead.  Somedmci  bemuld  not  make  hi*  appeamice  at  all^ 
and  the  diuppointed  student!  were  sent  away  widi  the  excuse 
either  that  he  was  ill,  or  that  he  had  come  from  home  without 
his  lecture.  But  when  the  spirit  did  stir  within  him,  and  he  could 
secure  uttoance  to  his  thoughts,  he  soaied  as  high  above  the 
common  order  of  Icclureis  as  he  did  in  the  r^ons  of  Art.  His 
language  was  often  elegant,  while  his  ideas  were  original  and 
most  attractiTe ;  and  it  is  to  be  r^retted  that  copies  of  his 
graphic  diagrams,  as  sketched  on  the  lecture  boards,  were  not 
preserved  with  his  notes. 

This  painful  lack  of  expression  rendered  him  almost  usdesi 
as  a  Pn^essor  of  Peispective,  in  spite  of  the  greattrouUe  he  took 
to  prepare  the  most  learned  diagrams.  Hi)  sketch-books  contain 
many  drawings  evidently  made  in  preparation  for  these  lectures ; 
but  he  honestly  confessed  that  he  knew  more  than  he  could 
communicate.  On  one  memorable  occasion  the  hour  had  come 
for  his  lecture.  Soon  the  Professor  ai^ieared,  and  the  buu  of 
the  sMdents  subsided.  I'he  Professor  mounted  his  desk,  and 
every  eye  was  fixed  on  him  and  his  black-board.  The  Professor, 
however,  betrays  signs  of  confusion  and  pertutbation.  He  dives 
now  into  one  pocket  and  now  into  anoUier— no  I  Me  proceeds 
to  open  his  discourse  ;  but  what  he  says  is,  '  Gentlemen,  I've 
been  and  left  my  lecture  in  the  hackney  coach.*  I  have  no 
doubt  he  would  ra^r  have  painted  five  epical  pictores  than 
have  had  to  deliver  one  lecture  on  Perspective. 

On  this  (Ubjea  of  Tumer'a  lectures  Mr.  Ruskin  writes : 
'The  zealous  care  with  which  Turner  endeavoured  to  do  his 
dut^  is  iHOved  by  a  large  existing  scries  of  drawings,  exquisitely 
tinted,  and  often  completely  coloured,  all  by  his  own  hand,  of 
the  most  difficult  perspective  subjects— iUustratJng  not  only 
dircctionB  of  Une,  but  effects  of  light — with  a  care  and  com- 
jdetion  which  would  put  the  work  of  any  ordinary  teacher  to 
utter  shame.  In  teadiing  generally — he  would  neither  waste 
time  nor  spare  it—he  would  look  Over  a  studenf  ■  drawing  at 
the  Academy,  point  to  a  defective  part,  make  a  scratdt  on  the 
paper  at  the  side,  say  nothing.  If  the  student  saw  what  was 
wanted,  and  did  it,  Turner  was  delighted ;  but  if  the  student 
could  ^Dot  follow,  Turner  left  Irnn.' 
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Turner  hiinself  used  Hamilloo's  Perspective.  He  was  fond 
of  puuling  over  problen»  \a.-  this  science  \  and  one  special 
difficiUty  with  some  dooaes  he  never  sunnounted  j  but  he  used 
to  say  to  a  ftiend  in  his  do^cd  way, '  I  think  somehcnr  I  could 
do  that  yet'  He  was  lecturerfoi  nearly  thirty  years  (up  to 
i8j7);buthe  lectured  only  during  two  or  three ;  iriiich  caused, 
uys  Mr.  A.  Watts,  some  dissatisfaction. 

*  Turner,'  tays  one  of  his  Academic  friends  in  reference  to 
the  council  meetings, '  was  ever  anxious  to  allay  anger  and  bitter 
controversy.  Often  \  have  heard  him,  in  subdued  tones,  try  to 
persuade  tiie  excited  to  noderation ;  he  would  do  this  by  going 
behind  the  speaker,  and  by  a  touch  or  word  soothe  an  acii- 
monioai  tone  by  his  gentleness.  He  was  unable  to  speak,  but 
would  by  his  attempt  to  express  himself  delay  a  question  unti} 
it  received  more  serious  and  calm  consideration.' 

When  Geo^  III.  sold  Somerset  House  to  the  Government, 
it  was  on  the  condition  that  bis  pet  chicken — the  infant  Royal 
Academy,  which  he  had  hatched  under  his  own  wings— should 
not  be  disturbed ;  no  cast  was  to  be  removed,  no  picture  taken 
away.  Years  went  on ;  in  due  rotation  the  schools  opened ; 
and  the  annual  exhibitions  flung  wide  their  doors.  By-md-by 
the  exhibitors  increased,  saysan  old  Academician,  who  Amitbes 
me  with  particulars  of  Turner's  Academic  habits.  Spice  was 
required  for  displaying  the  works  of  Art,  and  the  steep  ascent 
to  the  upper  rooms  was  found  to  be  an  inconvenience.  At 
length  the  Government  saw  the  difficulty  in  which  the  Academy 
was  placed,  and,  wishing  to  appropriate  the  rooms  at  Somerset 
House  to  public  offices,  suggested  the  building  of  a  National 
Gallery ;  and  offered  the  Royal  Academy  accommodation  in 
the  same  building.  This  was  a  most  rational  project,  for  the 
schools  assuredly  should  be  where  the  best  examples  for  study 
and  imitation  are  to  be  found.  The  proposal  therefore  was 
readily  entertained  by  the  majori^of  the  Academicians ;  but 
there  were  those  who  dreaded  the  interference  of  the  Govern- 
ment  or  of  the  House  of  Commons  it  the  Academy  were 
estaUisbed  in  a  building  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  puUk. 
Long  before  thi|  period  Tunter  and  several  other  merabershad 
dwelt  upoD  the  prospect  of  aa  Academic  home  that  should  be 
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the  property  of  the  institution,  tsA,  to  tvdise  it,  had  endeo* 
TOured  to  wiuus  %.  sum  adequate  for  the  puipose.  New  mem- 
ben,  however,  brought  with  them  fiesh  opinioni,  and  dependence 
was  finally  prefened  to  independcoc& 

Like  Chantrey,  for  whom  he  ha;d  a  great  affection.  Turner 
was  exemplaiy  in  tiie  discharge  of  his  duties  as  councillor, 
viator,  or  auditor.  Always  zealous  and  watchful,  he  was  pre- 
sent at  all  the  general  meetings;  and,  to  enable  him  to  do  this, 
he  postponed  hia  excursions  abroad  until  the  business  of  tlie 
Academy  was  suspended  by  the  vacation.  At  the  social  meet- 
ings of  the  members,  unfrequent  as  they  were,  he  never  failed 
to  appear.  Both  the  great  dinner  before  fte  opening  of  the 
exhibition,  and  the  exhibitors'  dinner  at  its  close,  he  invariably 
attended.  The  latter  he  deemed  a  most  important  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  artists  likely  to  associate  them- 
selves with  the  institution  as  members.  This  dinner  unfortunately 
has  been  displaced  by  a  soirie,  which  is  unproductive  of  the 
advantages  proposed  to  be  secured  by  the  gathering  around  the 
social  board. 

During  the  forty-nine  years  of  bis  membership — we  have  the 
Audiori^  of  Mr.  A.  Watts  for  the  sUtement — Turner  failed  to 
exhibit  at  the  Academy  only  four  times ;  namely,  in  1815,  1831, 
1824,  and  185 1. 
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turner's    character. 

When  Bird,  the  son  of  a  Wolverhampton  clothier,  fint  (about 
1811)  sent  a  picture  to  the  Royal  Academy— ^t  might  have  been 
'Good  News,'  or  'Choristers  Rehearsing,'  or  some  other  of 
those  early  anticipations  of  Wilkie  and  Webster — ^Turner  was 
one  of  the'  Hanging  CDmmittee,'as  it  was  opprobriously  called. 
Evayone  pronounced  the  picture  of  the  new  mas  to  have 
grett  merit,  but  no  suitable  place  for  it  was  left  unoccupied. 
71k  guest  was  desirable,  but  the  inn  was  iiiU.  The  iCA's 
looked  stolidly  content,  like  people  inride  an  omnibus  on  a  wet 
day  when  the  conductor  enquires  at  the  window  if  any  gentleman 
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would  like  to  go  outside  and  make  room  for  a  lady.  The  R.  A.'b 
joked  and  talked,  undbtuibed  by  the  evoit,  for  the  days  of 
chivalry  are  no  more ;  but  Turner  vas  otherwise  affected.  He 
growled  out  his  displeasure,  and  protested  that,  come  what  may, 
the  young  man's  picture '  must  have  a  place.'  Thereupon  arose 
the  cry  of  *  Impossibly'  and  members  proceeded  to  discuss 
other  topics.  But  Turner  adhered  to  his  point  He  was  not 
to  be  lightly  overcome.  He  had  genuine,  honest  stuff  in  him 
with  not  a  little  of  the  resolute  indomitabili^  of  the  bulUdog. 

While  his  brethren  indulged  in  gossip  he  subjected  the  picture 
to  a  severe  scrutiny ;  the  result  of  which  was  that  it  won  his 
approbation  completely.  In  generous  recognition  of  its  merits 
he  shouted  aloud,  '  We  must  find  a  good  place  for  this  young 
man's  picture.'  '  Impossible — impossible,'  was  the  official 
deliverance,  this  time  made  with  unusual  emphasis.  Turner 
■aid  no  more,  but  quietly  removed  one  of  his  own  pictures  and 
hung  up  Bird's  in  its  place. 

The  memory  of  this  event  recurred  to  me  when  last  I  went 
to  South  Kensington.  Standing  before  his  swarthy  crimson 
picture  the  '  Fieiy  Furnace,'  the  heat  of  which  is  so  blinding^ 
and  the  black  luridness  of  which  b  so  intense,  I  could  not  hdp 
thinking  of  his  noble  unselfishness,  one  April,  in  proposing  to 
remove  this,  which  was  bung  in  a  good  place,  in  order  to 
accommodate  a  little  picture  by  his  friend  Mr.  G.  Jones,  also  in 
the  same  collection,  to  which  was  assigned  a  far  tnfetior  position. 
The  removal  was  interdicted  by  authority;  but  the  generous  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  which  dictated  theoffer  is  none  the  less  admirable. 
It  bespeaks  the  fundamental  kindliness  of  his  character.  The 
&ct  is  that,  while  he  studiously  re&ained  from  depredation  <^ 
his  contemporaries,  Turner  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  doing  a 
kindness.  Unlike  Dr.  Johnson's  noble  patron,  he  endeavoured 
to  rescue  the  drowning  man ;  he  did  not  await  his  safe  anival 
ashore,  is  order  then  to  encumber  him  with  help.  Turner  had 
the  brave  self-confidence  that  genius  always  has ;  he  never 
flattered,  and  he  never  liked  to  be  flattered.  But  he  was  often 
generous  with  hints  and  friendly  counsel  even  to  the  young  and 
unknown.  Of  his  kindness  in  this  respect  my  friend  Ht.  Hai^ 
S.A.,  £iT0urs  me  with  an  excellent  example.    Mr.  Hart,  as  a 
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jroung  man,  had  sent  to  the  Academy  a  clever  repreccB&tiota  <rf'' 
'G^ileo  in  the  Dungeon  of  the  Inquisition.'  Itwasathou^Hfiil 
picture,  telling  a  fine  moral  of  the  ingratitude  and  blindness  of* 
his  generation  to  that  great  benefactor  of  ntankind.  Turner, 
whose  heart  was  too  large  for  the  nuising  of  envy,  evidoitly 
was  pleased  with  it ;  and  he  expressed  his  gratification  in  a 
marked  manner.  After  loolcing  at  the  picture  for  a  moment' 
he  swept  in  with  a  twirl  or  two  of  the  brush  some  concentric 
spheres  upon  the  prison  wall.  The  operation  was  a  brief  cne; 
yet  those  simple  circles  were  wOTth  twenty  guineas  to  the  yoong 
aspiranL 

Fond  of  money  as  he  was,  and  of  the  pleasant  freedom  from 
worldly  cares  derived  from  its  possession,  Turner  never  ex- 
pressed  emy  of  the  wealth  of  other  artisis,  or  sought  to 
supersede  them  in  obtaining  commissiras.  When  he  met 
them  in  the  public  lists,  he  met  them  smiling  and  widi  opea 
£ice. 

When  his  picture  of '  Cologne '  was  exhibited  in  the  year 
i8s6,  it  was  hung  between  two  portnits,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  of  Lady  Wallscoutt  and  Lady  Robert  Mannas.  The 
sky  of  Turner's  picture  being  exceedingly  bright,  it  had  a 
most  injurious  effect  on  the  colour  of  the  two  portraits,  and 
Lawrence  naturally  felt  mortified,  and  openly  complained  (rf  the 
position.  Artists  at  that  time,  it  should  be  added,  were  per- 
mitted to  retouch  their  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy. 
At  a  private  view  on  the  morning  of  die  opening  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, a  friend  of  Turner's  who  had  seen  the  '  Cologne '  to  all 
its  splendour  led  a  group  of  expectant  critics  up  to  it  He 
started  back  from  it  in  consternation.  The  golden  sky  had 
<lianged  to  a  dun  colour.  He  ran  up  to  the  artitit,  irtu>  was  in 
another  part  of  the  room.  '  Turner,  Turner,  what  have  you 
been  dung  to  your  picture?'  ' Oh  1' muttered  Turner,  in  a 
low  voice }  '  poffl-  Lawrence  was  so  unhappy  t  It's  only  lamp> 
Uack.  Itll  all  wash  off  after  the  Exhibition  1'  He  had  actual^ 
passed  a  wash  tA  lampUack  in  water-colour  over  the  sky,  and 
utterly  spoiled  his  picture  for  the  time ;  and  so  he  let  it  remain 
throngh  the  Exhibititm,  to  gratify  Lawrence. 

For  many  ycais,  while  the  Exhibition  was  held  at  Somerset 
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House,  Turaet  was  daily  indebted  to  groups  of  adnuiing  artiata, 
who  generously  occupied  themselves  in  teaching  the  public  t6 
feel  the  poetry  of  his  original  style.  An  instance  of  his  ova 
imselfifih  recognition  of  the  merits  of  others  occurs  to  me  herd 
On  being  told  that  Calcott  had  painted  one  of  his  finest  scene! 
on  the  Thames  on  comm^sion  for  two  hundred  pounds,  he 
observed,  in  the  presence  of  Eeveral  patrons  of  tite  Fine  Ait^ 
*  Hod  I  been  deputed  to  set  a  value  upon  that  picture,  I  should 
have  awarded  a  thousand  guineas.' ' 

I  cannot  permit  myself  to  alter  one  word  of  the  narraHve 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Hammersley,*  the  well-known 
painter.  Its  style  is  so  unaffected ;  it  is  so  full  of  generous 
humSity,  poetry,  and  feeling,  and  does  so  much  credit  to  the 
writer's  heart  that  no  paraphrase  is  permissible. 

Mr.  Hammersley  uTites— 

'  Many  years  ago — I  should  certainly  hesitate  saying  how 
long,  did  not  the  following  letter  from  Turner  to  my  father 
betray  the  date — I  was  supposed  to  have  obtained  all  thq  in> 
struction  that  local  artists  could  give  me.  My  father,  with 
more  affection  for  me — more  warmth  of  hope  for  me-^than 
perception  of  the  audacity  of  his  proceedings,  wrote  to  ask 
Turner  to  give  me  further  instruction !  I  knew  nothing  of  this 
at  the  time,  nothing  for  years ;  indeed,  absolutely  nothing  Until 
I  lost  a  parent  whose  every  thought,  word,  act,  and  feeling  evi- 
denced perpetual  self-saciiAce.  fpr  my  advantage.  However 
little  I  may  have  attained  towards  the  ideal  he  had  pictured  for 
me,  this  much  I  have  obtained— an  undying  reverence  fpr  his 
truth  and  love. 

'Tte.  following  is  Turner's  answer,  wMch  I  .cojqr  TCr- 
batim  ;— 

•  "  47  Qoeen  Ann  Stiwt,  Weil,  Loudon  i 
"Dec.  4,  1848. 

' "  Dear  Sir,— I  have  truly,  1  must  say,  written  three  timet 
and  I  novf  hesitate ;  ■  (br  did  I  know  your  son's  woriu,  or,  aS 
you  ssej,  gifted  merit,  yet  even  then  I  would  rather  advise  jrou 
to  thiidE  well,  and  not  be  carried  away  by  the  admiration  whiob 

'  Wim*  »mi  Waltmts,  p.  395  (ifa]^ 
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any  friendly  hopes  (which  ardent  friends  to  early  talent)  may 
Msume :  they  biow  not  the  difficultiea  or  the  necenities  of  the 
culture  of  ^  Fine  Arts,  generally  speaking.  Inr^ardtoyour- 
•el^  it  is  you  alone  can  judge  how  far  you  are  inclined  to  sup- 
port him  during  perhaps  a  long  period  of  expense ;  and  parti- 
cularly if  you  look  towards  tuition,  the  more  so  ;  for  it  cannot 
insure  success  (however  much  it  may  facilitate  practice),  and 
therefore  it  behoves  you  to  weigh  well  the  means  in  your  power 
before  you  embark  in  a  profession  which  requires  more  care, 
assiduity,  and  perseverance  than  any  person  can  guarantee. 
*  "  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

* "  Your  humble  Servant, 

'  «  J.  M.  W.  TURH£IL" 
'Dincud— 

•  ■■John  Hammenley,  Esq., 

"Liverpool  Road, 

"Stoke-npon-Tteot, 

"  Suffordihtre  Polleries.* 

'  I  leave  you  to  comment  upon  the  latter  portion  of  this 
letter,  which  appears  to  me  to  contain  a  world  of  thought  and 
.ap[H«ciation  of  the  hugeness  of  the  work  Turner  had  always 
b^bre  him,  and  of  his  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the  artist ; 
contrasting  this  nith  the  Sippancy  and  self-satisfaction  with 
which  outsiders,  and  some  painters,  look  upon  the  practice  of 
Art 

'  Later  in  life,  and  while  holding  a  Government  situation  in 
lelatimt  to  Art,  I  became  acquainted,  quite  accidentally,  with 
Leitdi  Ritchie,  the  author  of  the  text  to  Turner's  "  Rivers  of 
Fiance."  From  thb  acquaintance  several  incidents  arose  re- 
lating to  Turner,  which  I  will  detail  to  you.  It  is  due  to 
myself  still  more  to  the  memory  of  Turner,  to  say  at  once  that 
I  am  not  wriHng  from  memory,  with  a  huge  interval  of  time 
between  the  drcumstance  and  its  narration  here.  At  the  time 
I  entered  the  following  particulars  in  my  journal,  and  you  may 
rely  upon  the  precise  accutacy  of  the  language.  Muiy  bald 
things  have  been  said  of  Turner's  want  of  feeling,  of  his 
moroseness,  of  his  parsimony,  and  of  his  want  of  sympathy 
with  others  pursuing  Art  through  all  its  doubts  and  difficulties. 
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What  I  am  about  to  relate  may  illustrate  some  of  these  pants 
of  character ;  and  that  one  of  parsimony  is  somewhat  met  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  accept  whttever  xaj  fsdio 
would  have  given  him  for  lessons  to  me,  and  this  would  have 
been  whatever  Turner  might  have  chosen  to  ask  within  any 
reasonable  limits.  Turner,  in  this  matter  of  instruction,  wart 
right,  as  he  was  right  in  most  other  things.  He  knew  well 
enough  that  all  technical  and  practical  matters  coaM  be  taught  by 
fif^  men  as  well  as,  or  better,  than  he  could  have  taught  diem } 
and  no  less  certain  was  he  that  those  things  which  evidenced 
thou^t,  personal  feeling,  and  the  giving  out  of  soul,  were 
altogether  incommunicable  ;  and  he  would  not  lend  himsell  to 
a  huge  imposture  for  lucre.  He  decided  to  advise  honestly 
rather  than  gain  meanly. 

'  I  had  lived  something  like  a  year  in  London,  during  which 
period  I  had  heard  much  of  Turner's  gallery  in  Queen  Anne 
Street  I  had  heard  this  fr(»n  persons  who,  from  their  literary 
or  artistic  position,  had  some  right  of  mtrU  within  its  sacred 
precincts.  I  had  never  for  a  moment  thought  it  likely  that  I 
should  gain  admission,  and  had  no  thought  whatever  of  seeking 
the  privilege,  when  one  evening  Leitch  Ritchie  rolontarily  said 
that  he  would  ask  Turner  if  he  would  permit  me  to  see  his 
pictures,  adding  the  further  proposal  that  he  would  ask  Turner 
to  meet  me.  With  my  feelings  then,  and,  t  am  happy  to  say, 
with  my  present  feelings,  this  suggestion  was  received  by  mtf 
with  arevercntialawe,  yet  delight,  which  I  will  make  no  attempt 
to  describe.  Those  who  read  and  think — those  who  hare 
feeling  duly  urging— of  God's  ways  of  manifesting  HimKlf, 
will  feel  with  me  that  it  was  like  su^;esting  meeting  Homer, 
Dante,  or  Shakespeare. 

■  In  a  few  weeks  after  Ritchie  made  the  proposal  I  recarcd 
a  short  note  from  Turner,  to  the  following  effect  :— 

'"Dear  Sir, — Mr.  L.  Ritchie  intimates  to  me  that  70a 
desire  to  see  my  pictures.  The  weather  is  fine,  and  if  you  wiU 
call  here  either  on  Thursday  or  Friday  this  week,  not  earlier 
than  eleven  <^clock,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  yon. 

* "  Your  obedient  Servant, 

*"J.  M.W.  Turner." 
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'Thursday  was  not  veiy  fine,  but  I  found  it  quite  impoi- 
tiblc  to  wait  until  Friday.  I  wrote  a  note  to  Turner,  in  due 
tdu»wl«dginent  of  his  communication,  and  precisely  at  eleven 
o'clock  I  found  myself  at  his  door.  I  left  the  door,  walked 
Mtoss  the  street,  looked  at  the  house,  gained  breath,  for  I  Lad 
nearly  nin  all  the  way  from  Somerset  House,  and,  footiih  as  it 
IPaV  appear,  I  could  have  worshipped  the  dirty  windows  that 
tet  in  light  eoot^  to  one  whose  soul  saw  at  all  times  the 
vrtiole  twUliancy  of  Nature.  After  a  short  time  I  became  steady 
finou^  and  calm  enough  to  walk  to  the  door  again.  I  rang, 
uul  tardily  enough  the  well-known  old  housekeeper  opened  the 
dooi  to  me,  and  I  was  placed  in  wliat  I  suppose  was  Turner's 
dining-ioom.  I  watted  there  for  a  short  time,  all  eyes,  all  ears, 
when  I  heard  a  shambling,  slippered  footstep  down  a  flight  of 
itnrs — slow,  measured,  yet  as  of  one  who  was  regardless  of 
style  or  promptitude — what  the  world  caUs  shambling,  in  facL 
When  the  door  opened,  I,  nobody,  stood  face  to  face  widi,  to 
nqf  thinking,  the  greatest  man  living.  I  shall  attempt  no  de- 
scription; you  know  how  he  looked.  I  saw  at  once  his  height, 
his  breadth,  his  loose  dress,  bis  ragged  hair,  his  indifferent  quiet 
—oil,  indeed,  that  went  to  make  his  pkysiqut  and  some  of  his 
tnindi  but,  above  all,  I  saw,  felt  (and  still  feel)  his  penetrating 
grey  eye  I 

'  RemaiuiDg  only  a  moment  lotiger  in  the  cold  and  cheeriess 
room,  at  lus  request  I  followed  him  into  his  gallery,  which  you, 
doubtless,  remembei  welL  The  room  wu  even  less  tidy  than 
tlie,  one  we  had  left — indeed,  was  an  Art  chaoi,  all  confusion, 
mouldioesB,  end  wretched  Utter— most  of  the  pictures,  indeed 
aU  those  resting  against  the  wall,  being  covered  with  uncleanly 
sheets  or  cloths  of  a  like  size  and  character.  Tumpi  removed 
tficse  protections  to  his  pictures,  and  disclosed  to  my  wondering 
and  reverent  observation  many  of  those  works  which  are  now 
known  so  generally ;  among  them,  and  the  most  prominent, 
f)eing  the  "Opening  of  the  Walhalla."  I  make  no  remark  abou( 
fay  of  the  jHcturcs  which  I  found  in  the  gallery.  Far  abler 
hands  than  mine  Jiave  given  to  the  world  a  whole  body  of  the 
noblest  criticism,  based  upon  the  great  painter's  labours;  it 
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OKrelf  rests  with  me  to  detdl  any  traiu  of  diaracter  preseiited 
to  my  observation.  Turner  and  I  walked  many  times  from  end 
to  end  of  therapartment,  he  occasionally  giving  brief  desciiptions 
of  the  pictures,  and  asking  after  my  proceedings  at  the  institu- 
ti(Hi  with  which  I  was  connected.  Generally  I  may  say  that 
he  was  tadtum,  though  still  sufficiently  chatty  to  remove  all 
idea  of  inattention  or  discourtesy.  After  wc  had  been  so 
occupied  for,  say,  five  minutes,  he  turned  somewhat  quickly 
towards  me  and  said,  "  Mr.  Hammersley,  this  gallery  is  cold; 
pray  keep  your  hat  on."  I  moved  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
soUdtude,  but  did  not  obey  him  ;  I  kept  it  off  quite  invcdun- 
taiily,  I  am  sure,  and,  I  trust,  as  a  perfectly  natural  actioiL  In 
a  few  minutes  he  turned  to  me  again,  reiterating  his  request 
when,  quite  honestly  and  naturally  also,  I  told  him  that  I 
"could  not  think  of  being  covered  in  his  presence"  He  looked 
at  me  very  steadily  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  said,  "  Mr. 
Hammersley,  I  shall  feel  mnch  more  comfortable  myself  if  you 
will  comply  with  my  wishes  in  this  respect."  I  put  on  my  bat 
at  once,  seeing  that  he  bdieved  in  my  sinceri^,  and  feclii^ 
how  undoubtedly  he  was  speaking  his  real  wishes.  This  is  bot 
a  small  matter ;  but  it  seems  pregnant  to  me  of  a  kindly  and ' 
most  considerate  mind,  and,  as  so  much  evidence  that  way,  ii 
worth  preservation. 

'On  the  i6th  <^  November,  1844,  I  pud  my  second  visit 
to  the  Turner  Gallery.  I  shall  not  readily  forget  this  visi^ 
though  it  began  and  ended  in  something  less  than  ten  minutes. 
I  entered  the  dingy  dining-room  as  before,  and  was  immediately 
joined  by  Turner,  who,  as  before,  led  me  up  to  his  gallery.  Our 
proceedings  then  resembled  our  proceedings  on  the  fiHimer 
visit,  distinguished  from  it,  however,  by  the  exceeding  tad- 
tumity,  yet  restlessness,  of  my  great  companion,  who  waved 
about  and  occasionally  dutched  a  letter  which  he  held  in  hia 
hand,  i  feared  to  break  the  dead  silence,  varied  only  by  the 
slippered  scrape  of  Turner's  feet  as  we  paced  from  end  to  end 
the  dim  and  dusty  apartment  At  last  he  stood  abruptly,  aod 
turning  to  me,  said, "  Mr.  Hammersley,  you  must  excuse  me.  1 
cannot  stay  another  moment ;  the  letter  I  hold  in  my  hand  bw 
.jiist  been  given  to  ne,  and  it  announces  the  deMh  of  my  £ciend 
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Calcott"  He  said  no  more.  I  saw  his  fine  grey  eyes  fill  as  he 
vanished;  and  I  left  at  once.' 

To  me  there  is  something  very  beautiful  and  touching  in 
this  inter\iew  between  the  young  artist  and  the  veteran ;  and  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  impressed  the  great  disappointed  genius  was 
with  the  simple-hearted  respect  and  veneration  of  his  visitor. 
Let  us  note  also  that  the  letter  of  advice  to  the  father  on  his 
son's  choice  of  a  profession  is  at  once  wise  and  sad.  How 
thoughtfully  he  speaks  of  the  anxieties  he  had  himself  felt,  and 
how  modestly  of  'the  care,  assiduity,  and  perseverance'  re- 
quisite for  success  ! 

When  his  friends  were  in  ill  health  Turner  was  all  con- 
sideration. He  was  as  anxious  as  a  mother  or  a  wife,  and  as 
careful  as  a  nurse.  In  this  respect  they  used  to  compare  him 
to  his  patron  Lord  Egremont  To  be  ill  was  to  secure  a  visit 
from  the  owner  of  Petworth.  Such  was  the  strength  of  local 
associations  in  the  case  of  some  of  his  friends  that  Turner  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  enter  their  houses  after  their  death. 
As  I  have  already  explained,  he  never  went  to  Famley  after 
the  death  of  its  proprietor. 

'I  well  remember,'  says  Mr.  Jones,  *the  morning  after 
Chantre/s  death,  that  he  came  to  the  house  of  our  deceased 
friend.  He  asked  for  me,  and  I  went  to  him,  when  he  wrung 
my  hands,  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  and  he  rushed  from 
the  house  without  uttering  a  word.  Turner's  executors  dis- 
covered that  the  rents  for  houses  in  Harley  Street  Imd  not 
been  paid  during  some  years.  On  application  to  the  lawyer, 
the  answer  was  that  "Mr.  Turner  would  not  allow  him  to 
distrain." ' 

On  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Petworth,  Mr.  G.  Jones,  Turner's 
great  friend  and  crony,  hurt  his  leg.  Nothing  could  surpass 
Turner's  kind  anxiety,  and  almost  womanly  tenderness  and 
consideration.  He  was  untiringly  assiduous  in  obtaining  every* 
thing  that  could  tend  to  recovery,  and  he  took  the  greatest 
pains  to  enlist  every  member  of  die  household  who  might  be 
useful,  and  that  with  an  unselfish,  hearty  effectiveness  that  was 
as  zealous  as  it  was  warm-hearted. 

Cowper,  with  almost  morbid  sensitiveness,  declared  he  would 
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renounce  the  friend  who  vould  villinglf  set  his  foot  upon  a 
wonn.  Of  this  I  am  assured,  that  genuine  goodness  of  hean 
is  most  frequentt/  re^'ealed  in  a  love  and  gaardianship  of 
animals,  in  sympathy  with  their  wants  and  in  pity  for  thai 
sufferings.  Tumerwas  very  fond  of  animals.  Even  ^riy  in  lif^ 
when  he  lived  at  Sandycombe  Lodge,  Twickenham,  he  was 
known  to  the  boys  of  the  place  as  '  Old  Blackbirdy,'  because 
he  would  not  let  them  take  birds'  nests  in  his  garden  hedges. 
He  was  the  angry  guardian  of  the  little  black  dioristers,  and 
loved  to  hear  the  little  scraps  of  heaven's  music  that  the  angels 
had  taught  them.  His  house  in  Queen  Aime  Street  was  full  of 
tailless  Manx  cats.  Mercy  r^ulated  even  4us  piscatotial 
pursuits.     His  old  angling  companion  Mr.  Jones  says — 

'I  was  cften  with  him  when  fishing  at  Fctworth,  and  also 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  when  we  were  making  our  annual 
visit  to  Sir  J.  Wyattville  at  Windsor  Castle.  His  success  as  an 
angler  was  great,  although  with  the  worst  tackle  in  the  world. 
Every  fish  he  caught  he  showed  to  me,  and  appealed  to  me  to 
decide  whethei  the  size  justified  him  to  keep  it  for  the  table  or 
to  return  it  to  the  river ;  his  hesitation  was  often  almost  touching, 
and  he  always  gave  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.' 

Nowthis,  I  think,  isastriking  testimony  to  Turner's  tenderness, 
for  fishennen  generally  are  not  over-consideiate.  Even  good  old 
Izaak  Walton,  indisposed  as  he  was  wantonly  to  hurt  a  fly,  would 
nevertheless,  when  transported  to  the  banks  of  the  Lea,  disembowel 
and  drawand  quarter,  like  any  red-handed  bntcber.  A  kind  heart 
is  not  exactly  identical  with  sensitive  tenderness.  There  are  those 
who  relieve  their  poor  friends  with  bank  notes  ;  but  they  convej 
their  benefits  with  so  little  r^ard  to  the  feelings  of  th«r  recipients 
that  they  make  pellets  of  the  salutary  missives.  If  they  give  ft 
beggar  a  shilling,  they  slam  the  door  in  his  face,  and  knodc 
him  off  the  door-step  in  the  operation.  If  diey  rub  oil  into  your 
wounds,  they  do  it  with  an  emphasis  utterly  removed  from 
gentleness.  This  was  not  Turner's  way.  He  was  fiill  gf 
sensibility ;  and  his  sensibility  was  all  the  more  real  for  its  un* 
obtrusiveness.  A  few  stories  will  prove  this  as  well  as  a  thousand. 
While  down  at  Pctwoith  he  hears  bis  noble  host  mention  s 
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friend's  name  several  times  and  in  ntlbef  a  hurt  tone.  '  I  have 
mitten  to  ask  him,  but  he  won't  come,'  repeats  Uunt  but  sound- 
hearted  Loid  Egremont  Turner,  as  be  paints,  thinks  over  this 
ominous  remark,  and  sees  mischief  in  iL  He  probably  will 
have  to  pen  anotiier  '  Fallacy  of  Hope '  if  his  fiiend  declines 
any  more  invitations.  He  writes  to  him  forthwith  in  a  strain  of 
warning ;  his  kindly  meant  and  sensible  advice  is  taken,  and  all 
is  welL  {Aphorism — The  only  thing  a  man  ne\-er  forgives  is 
your  declining  an  invitation;  the  only  thing  a  man  never  believes 
is  a  friend's  excuse  for  not  coming  to  dinner.)  Mr.  Jones 
came  ;  and  within  three  weeks  Lord  Egremont  died. 

To  his  intimate  friends  Turner  was  most  affectionate ;  and 
he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  bis  aflection.  One  of  his  dearest 
fiiends  he  used  to  call '  Georgey '  and  '  Joney '  alternately;  but, 
though  I  believe  he  was  a  Toiy,  he  loved  Hberty  and  those 
who  fought  for  it ;  so,  when  his  friend's  viUanous  namesake 
betrayed  the  Hungarians,  he  said  to  Jones,  'I  shall  not  call 
you  GeOTgey  any  more.'  The  name  thenceforth  was  hateful  to 
him. 

Stumpy,  slovenly,  lame,  often  not  over-clean  in  dress,  awk* 
ward  and  unconcihatoiy  in  habits,  and  suspicious  of  pseudo- 
friends,  greedy  relations,  sel&sh  legacy-hunters  and  concealed 
enemies,  he  had  not  the  mannei  of  one  who  either  could  or 
cared  to  win  the  favour  of  the  .general  worid  j  but  by  those 
who  really  knew  and  understood  him  he  was  beloved.  In  the 
cirde  of  his  friends  he  was  ever  cheerful  and  social,  delighting 
in  fiin,  and  a  most  welcome  companion  at  all  times.  How 
Qould  one  expect  courtly  demeanour  from  Turner?  He  was 
scantily  educated  ;  his  early  life  was  spent  in  bitter  struggles 
for  bare  subsistence ;  and  his  middle  life  was  passed  in  drawing 
ibr  engravers,  and  in  strutting  for  &me  with  the  Mack  ghosts 
of  the  old  masters  that  then  filled  tbe  galleries  of  English  noble- 
men ;  while  his  latter  days,  uncheercd  by  tbe  companionship 
cf  a  wife,  were  consumed  in  the  pnisuit  of  various  ideals.  Now 
ins  acquired  habits  of  parsimony  had  grown  inveterate,  and 
lie  could  not  unfreese  himself  into  hospitality.  Let  ut  not 
forget  that  no  man  ever  endured  more  that  was  qualified  to 
petiiiy  the  heart  than  Turner.    A  cruel  deception  robbed  him 
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cfherheiras  about  to  m^e  his  wife.  That  Ms  the  blight 
upon  his  opening  career,  which  pennanenlly  afiected  it  to  its 
close.  Destitute  of  the  nourishing  aid  of  patronage,  his  supreme 
genius  next  was  expended  in  the  service  of,  and  in  contests  with, 
engraven,  while  he  was  fully  conscious  that  he  had  outshone 
Cityp,  distanced  Vandervelde,  beaten  Rujrsdaie,  rivalled  Cana- 
letti,  and  transcended  even  Claude ;  that  he  had  founded 
Eng^sh  Landscape,  that  he  had  advanced  Art  beyond  the 
utmoet  limits  it  had  eva  attained. .  When  dd  age  airived,  It 
found  him  rich  but  hopeless ;  without  bith  and  without  solace, 
save  that  imparted  by  his  art.  The  domestic  element  thai 
m^t  and  would  have  humanised  him  was  wanting  to  hia 
honsehold.  With  wife  and  diildren  to  comfort  him,  a  healthier 
spirit  would  have  been  infused  into  his  being ;  his  Noughts 
would  have  been  diverted  from  their  ordinaiy  channds;  the 
Eohtariness  of  self  would  have  been  exchanged  for  the  expansive 
geniality  of  society.  Terrible  in  its  severity  was  the  discipline 
to  which  he  was  subjected  :  but  even  that  did  not  avail  to  ex- 
tinguish his  native  benevolence.  No  I  The  one  great  though 
that  ceaselessly  occupied  his  mind  was  asto  how  he  could  best 
consectate  the  hard  earnings  of  a  long  and  laborious  life  to  tba 
cauK  of  charity.  Scant  as  was  the  measure  oi  consideration 
he  had  meted  to  him  by  the  world,  yet  he  loved  his  kind  with 
silent  ardour.  He  might  perhaps  have  been  gratified  to  think 
that  the  poor  barber's  taa  would  be  entombed  amoag  &m 
magnates  in  St.  Paul's.  Assuredly  he  mi^^t  well  have  been 
proud  at  the  reflection  that  a  national  collection  of  pictures 
bearing  his  name  would  del^ht  the  En^sh  people  for  geoeta< 
rions  to  come. 

His  tatcasticaUy  quiet  lore  of  mysdScation  was  mistaken 
for  wilhil  deception  ;  his  sclfdenying  and  sparing  habits  were 
taken  to  exemplify  the  greed  U  avarice.  Every  story  raked  up 
from  the  &miUar  lives  of  Elwes  or  of  Guy  (v^  was  his  historic 
prototype)  was  beKeved  of  him  when  be  was  not  present  to 
contradict  dieni ;  bat  Ae  moment  he  died,  and  it  was  found 
tiiat  he  had  bequeathed  an  enonnous  fortune  for  the  bene6t 
of  his  poor  comrades  in  Art,  the  vast  edifice  of  lies  so  tndut- 
trkMily  oected  cnqnbled  to  fiagments  before  the  ostoonding 
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disclosure.  Here  was  the  cold,  sulten,  misanthropic  miier, 
who  bad  consumed  his  miserable,  lonely  yean  in  higgling  like  a 
Jew  pedlar  about  the  odd  penny  to  be  paid  for  hia  pictures, 
dying  and  leaving  the  whole  earnings  of  his  Hfc  to  found  a 
charity  that  would  last  while  England  endured.  How  many 
hours  bad  those  black  tongues  spent  in  defomation  of  him ; 
and  all  their  malicious  expenditure  had  been  in  vaio  I 

The  sole  aim  proposed  to  himself  by  Turner  was  to  benefit 
Art,  and  to  found  almshouses,  near  where  he  had  once  lired, 
for  die  relief  of  the  poor  foot-sore  soldiers  in  die  mighty  aimy 
tA  Art  It  was  no  paltry  vanity  that  filled  the  mind  of  this  la^e- 
hearted,  yet  I  fi^ar  unhappy,  man.  To  execute  this  cherished 
design  he  had  lived  like  the  half-starred  steward  of  a  miser's 
property.  For  this  he  had  let  his  house  grow  into  a  den,  and 
had  worked  like  a  miner  amida  sordid  gloom.  It  was  in  behalf 
of  those  whose  talents  could  not  command  success,  for  the 
world's  ^lilures,  that  he  had  ground  down  insolent  publishers. 
It  was  for  weeping  widows  and  orphans  that  he  had  wrangled 
about  additional  shillings  for  picture  frames  and  cab  hire.  It 
was  to  pay  for  poor  artists'  fiinerals  that  he  had  toiled  and 
travelled.  It  was  to  diase  the  wolf  from  other  men's  doors 
that  he  had  patiently  submitted  to  be  vilified  as  '  miser,  Jew, 
and  dog.' 

One  of  Turner's  executors,  who  also  was  one  of  his  oldest 
friends,  one  whom  he  loved  and  whom  he  had  known  for  years, 
tells  me  solemnly  and  without  reserve  that  he  believes  his  cha- 
tacter  to  have  been  entirely  without  staia  '  I  never  knew  a 
man,'  nyi  he, '  freer  from  guile  or  of  a  kinder  nature,  not- 
withstanding his  occasionally  rough  demeanour;  but  envy, 
jealoosy,  and  cupidity  made  him  their  victim  as  &r  as  they  were 
able.' 

Turner  was  unlucky  enough  to  have  enemies  of  various 
kinds.  First  came  his  professional  rivals ;  men  of  inferior  qtuU< 
ficadons  who  hated  their  conqueror  and  monarch. 

Next  were  the  legacy-hunters,  who  felt  that  they  had  made 
DO  progress  in  his  favour,  and  therefoie  hated  him  with  a  virO* 
lent  hatred.  And  these  were  reinforced  by  the  mefe  loose- 
tongued  chatterers  of  the  dubs,  who  partly  invent  Mtd  paitly 
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«nla^  the  cunent  malice  of  the  da^,  and  who  love  to  get  & 
typiotl  character  to  hang  thdr  gossip  upon.  Some  of  these 
magpies'  ttories  may  have  found  admission  into  these  pages ', 
but  I  trust  they  are  but  few.  Unluckily  it  is  impossible  to 
-verify  every  line  in  a  biography. 

And  now,  before  I  proceed  to  sum  up  Turner's  character 
let  me  adduce  some  proo&  of  his  undeviating  kindness  and 

All  \&%  surviving  Mends  testify  with  one  voice  to  the  bene- 
volence and  compassion  he  displayed  whenever  an  occasion 
arose  for  charity  or  sympathy.  The  rough  and  unforbidding 
exterior  concealed  the  warm  heart.  His  speech  might  occa- 
sionally be  harsh,  but  the  haishness  was  only  verbal ;  and  he 
was  most  careful  not  to  wound  the  feelings  of  anyone. 

Turner  rarely  gave  away  pictures.'  His  closeness  in  this 
respect  was  of  course  ascribed  by  his  enemies  to  avarice.  But 
the  &ct  was  that  he  regulated  himself  by  a  principle  derived 
from  his  observation  of  human  nature,  that  mm  never  value  pre- 
sentation pictures  as  highly  as  pictures  to  obtain  which  they  have 
expended  money  or  made  some  sacrifice;  He  was  solicitous  of 
increasing  the  estimation  of  his  work,  which  involved  tlie  advance 
of  his  fame;  and,  after  all,  was  he  not  hoarding  his  best  pictures, 
and  refusing  thousands  for  them,  that  he  might  leave  them  to 
the  people  whose  nobles  had  neglected  him  ? 

Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  tells  me,  in  illustration  of  Turner's  ten- 
derness, that  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  visit  paid  by  his  father, 
then  dying  of  disease  of  the  heart,  to  the  Exhibitioa  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  when  his  numerous  friends  and  fellow-Acade- 
micians were  pressing  fonrard  to  offer  him  help.  Turner  was 
the  first  to  give  him  his  arm  and  lead  him  in  with  all  the 
consideration  due  to  his  enfeebled  condition.  Nor  was  he  Ipss 
kind  in  money  mattets,  though  to  most  men  he  falsely  seemed 
.so  grasping  and  obdurate.  He  once  returned  to  Mc  Chaiies 
-Heath  bills  representing  xoooL  advanced  to  him  for  wt^dooe 
for  the  Keepsakes,  with  the  intimatuM  of  his  willingness  to 
■allow  the  payment  to  be  determined  by  the  state  of  Mr.  Heath's 

'  He  Nldom  Tinted  Mr.  Griffillis  wiUtoat  iKineing  him  loadwd  proob 
ataptftentiuidlhoae,  too,  of  s  set  hi*  fiitad  was  eoUectia^ 
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afiEairs.  But  this  is  a  very  trifle  in  comparison  widi  another  ksi 
known  but  thoroughly  proved  instance  of  his  large  heart  and 
generous  disposition.  I  tell  the  story,  but  soppress  the  naiiie& 
An  early  patron  of  Turner,  when  hef  was  a  mere  industriods 
barber's  son  working  at  three-shilling  drawings  in  his  murky 
bedroom^  had  se^n  some  of  them  in  a  windoW  in  the  llay« 
market,  and  had  bought  them.  Firom  that  time  he  had  con- 
tinued his  purchases  and  his  kindness  to  the  rising  artist ;  and 
Turner  was  not  insensible  to  his  patronage.  Years  afterwards 
he  heard  that  his  old  benefactor  had  become  involved,  and 
that  his  steward  had  received  directions  to  cut  down  some 
valuable  timber  on  the  estate,  to  relieve the^  pressure.  Instantly 
Turner's  generous  impulses  were  lousttdi  •  Shaking  off  his 
habitual  parsimony  (all,  be  it  noted,  directed  to  one  great  object), 
he  forthwith  wrote  to  the  steward,  enjoining  him  to  conceal 
his  real  name,  and  sent  him  the  amount  required;  many, 
many  thousands — as  itiuch  as  20,060/.,  I  beCeve*  The  gentle- 
man never  knew  who  in  truth  his  bene&ctor  was ;  but  in  the 
course  of  time  his  affaits  rallied,  and  he  was  enaUed  to  repay 
the  whole  sum  through  his  agent,  who  kept  the  secret  strictly. 
Long  years  thereaf^,  the  son  of  Tumer^s  benefactor  became 
involved  When  the  birds  of  ^e  air  t)rought  die  news  to  die 
guardian  imgel  of  the  family,  again  he  forwarded  the  necessary 
thousands  anonymously ;  and  it  is  intensely  satisbctoiy  to  add 
thait  the  generous  advance  enabltd  die  gendeman  to  recover 
himself  and  to  return  it  with  hit  warmest  acknowledgmeirts 
through  the  same  channel 

One  element  in  Turner's  success  Mr.  Lovell  Reeve  judges 
to  have  been  his  indifference  to  praise.    Though  proud  of  bb 
works,  he  was  not  a  vain  man  ^  and  he  never  jBuffered  from 
dit  disappointments  arising^t  of  a  premature  desirn  for  £une. 
^According  to  I'eter  Cunningham,  Mr.  Ruridiffl  tiiptrladve 
•«ulki^te  ^d  not  gratify  hun.-  *  He  knbwipargetat  4ed  moie 
'^bout  my  pictures  than  I  do,'  was  the  semi-{»otesting  ezdaiii- 
<tf  on ;  *  be  puts  ^i^  into  my  head,  and  points  out  meanings  in 
-tiiem  diat  I  nevar  intendifid.'  Nor  wasiteasy  to  dircxi  Uin  to  ad- 
miration of  his  own  pictures.  A  well-known  coll^ctor^'irith  whom 
the  artist  hitd  long  been  intimate,  oooe  invited  him  tp  be  pment 
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at  the  opening  of  u.  new  gallery  which  was  hung  round  with  hia 
most  beantiful  drawings.  To  the  disappointment  of  the  con- 
noisseur, Turner  scarcely  noticed  them,  but  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  die  ceiling  j  which  was  panelled  and  neatly  grained  in  oak. 
*  What  are  you  looking  at  so  intently  ? '  enquired  the  host  '  At 
these  boards,'  was  the  reply ;  '  the  fellow  that  did  that  must 
luve  known  how  to  paint'  And  he  could  not  be  induced  to 
torn  to  the  magnificent  pictures  that  sparkled  on  the  walls.  He 
never  talked  about  his  own  pictures,  says  Mr.  Reeve;  but  he 
occasionaUy  would  favour  artists  with  hints,  which  invariably 
proved  upon  adoption  to  be  improvements;  and  the  same 
authority  emphatiodty  records  that  he  never  heard  of  Turner 
saying  aathing  likely  to  give  pain,  though  he  felt  ke»ily  the 
ignorant  criticisms  and  ridicule  with  which  his  own  pictures 
were  sometimes  assailed. 

So  fai  from  being  the  sordid  hunks  and  miser  he  was  mis- 
represented to  be,  Turner  was  of  a  tender  and  kind  nature. 
How  coidd  generosity  exi«ess  itself  more  adequately  than  tn 
the  representation  he  was  wont  to  address  to  an  intimate 
friend — 

'  Dont  wish  for  money ;  you  mil  not  be  the  happier ;  and 
you  know  yon  can  have  any  money  of  me  you  want '  ? 

TheM  is  good  authcnty  for  the  statement  that  a  poor  woman 
once  interrupted  his  day's  painting  by  teasing  him  with  a  beg< 
ging  petition.  He  roughly  chid  her  and  disnussed  her ;  but 
before  ihe  had  got  to  tbe  haO  door,  his  conscience  goading 
him,  he  ran  after  her  and  presented  her  with  a  j/.  note — « 
large  sum  for  a  closely  thrifty  man  to  give  away  dius  en  & 
sudden  impulse. 

Another  Incident  bears  overwhelming  testimony  ag^unst  the 
ttaducen  of  Turner's  character. 

The  death  of  a  drawing-master  deeply  affected  him,  and  his 
r^^ard  for  the  memory  of  his  old  &iend  was  manifested  by  kind- 
ness to  the  widow.  He  had  lent  her  sums  of  money  at  various 
times  of  need  until  the  total  was  considerable.  Fortune,  how- 
ever, favoured  the  exertions  <^  the  poor  woman,  and  she  wuted 
uponhimfor  thepmposeofrq>aymeot  But  Turner  would  not 
accept  iL    Resohitelf  koepipg  his  hands  in  bis  podiet^  he 
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desired  her  to  apply  the  amount  to  the  education  of  her  childien. 
In  the  same  q>irit  he  cancelled  maoy  a  debt,  and  of  magnitude 
too ;  for  of  cniel^  or  rapacity  he  was  incapable; 

Many  stories,  says  Mr.  G.  Jones,  are  told  of  Turner's  par- 
simony and  covetousness,  but  diey  are  generally  untrue.  He 
was  careful,  and  desired  to  accumulate;  Thb  be  acknowledged; 
and,  often  adding  to  the  jokes  against  himself,  he  would  ssy 
with  an  arch  expression  of  countenance,  when  congratulated  on 
the  successful  sale  of  a  picture, '  Yea,  but  there  is  the  frame, 
or  the  carriage,  oc  the  time  spent  in  alteration  or  varnishing.' 
These,  however,  were  indulgences  in  the  ridiculous,  whidi 
always  excited  mirth  and  gave  him  pleasure. 

When  Turner  was  engaged  on  his  fncture,  form^y  in  St. 
James's  Palace  and  now  at  Greenwich,  he  was  criticised  and 
instructed  daily  by  the  naval  men  about  the  Court  During 
eleven  days  he  altered  the  rigging  to  suit  the  fancy  of  every 
fresh  critic;  and  he  did  it  with  the  greatest  good-humour.  In 
fact,  he  always  joked  about  having  worked  eleven  days  without 
any  pay  or  other  profit 

Several  who  employed  Turner  (proceeds  the  same  autho- 
rity)  complained  that  he  had  not  completed  tfie  commissions 
as  they  expected.  Probably  Turner  could  not  or  would 
not  work  as  they  desired;  yet  he  never  soupled  to  retain 
the  pictures  or  drawings  objected  to,  though  he  often 
dedined  to  make  another  effort  to  give  satisfaction.  The 
drawings  he  executed  for  Mi.  Rogers's  work  were  in  his  pos- 
session at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  having  received  only  a 
small  sum  as  copyright  for  the  designs  made  expressly  for  the 
poet 

Turner,  as  we  have  seen,  was  very  food  cX  fishing.  He 
seldom  went  to  visit  a  country  fnend  without  binding  op  a  rod 
with  his  pilgiim's  staff  and  the  inevitable  umbrella.  He  was  an 
ipteniely  persevering  fisheraum  tooj  no  bad  weather  could 
drive  him  from  his  post,  or  iU-luck  e^ust  his  patience.  Even 
here  we  discern  the  elevation  of  bis  Character.  The  bodily 
frame  that  endured  the  long  day's  rain  was  animated  by  the 
soul  that  wrestled  ma&fuUy  for  bine.  The  band  that  for  hours 
widiout  repining  held  the  unlucky  rod  was  the  band  that  foe 
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yteiB  continued  to  punt  pictures,  thoii^  they  would  nbt  sdL 
At  Petwoitii  he  pursued  his  ai^ling  widi  systcnuitic  aidoui; 
and,  «4ien  he  west  to  ievisit  the  sccnei  of  his  childhood  at 
Brantlbrd,  or  walked  over  from  his  house  at  TwickenhuB  to 
caU  upon  his  fiiend  Mr.  Trimmer  st  Heston,  he  inntiably 
appeued  carrying  his  ixxl.  One  of  Mr.  Trimmer's  sons,  stUl 
bring,  well  nmembOB  seeing  Tumei  sit  on  the  lawn  at  ^ent- 
find,  fishing  in  a  pond  for  carp.  It  was  a  raging  wet,  dreary 
day;  biit  the  indomiuble  sportnnao  mitigated  its  sercnties  by 
adopting  a  kitchen  chair  fc»  his  seat  aiMl  a  board  for  resting  his 
feet  on ;  and,  thus  equipped,  with  one  hand  hi  held  hb  huge 
ombrella,  and  with  the  otha  his  rod.  The  weather  was  as  un- 
desirable as  it  posubly  could  be;  but  there  he  sat  till  the 
diimer  bell  rang,  with  die  quiet  fortitude  of  a  hero,  not  to  be 
lightly  turned  from  his  piscatorial  purpose. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  melWholy  monotony  of  sport 
under  such  uninviting  conditions  was  relieved  to  Turner  by  the 
sense  uf  being  amid  Nature ;  and  it  is  not  unlikdy  that  even 
(m  that  wet  day  be  caiefiilly  noted  its  spcdal  &atutes-^the 
lipi^es,  reflectioss,  and  eddies  erf"  the  water,  thegkatosofgrcelt 
weed  and  the  silvery  .^ancei  of  the  suUen  fish.  All  these,  it 
nuy  be,  were  garnered  up  in  that  vast  and  tenadous  -memoiy 
which  no  note-taking  habits  could  weaken. 

Turner  sometimes,  I  believe,  ventured  a  little  money  at 
cards. 

Leslie  relates  a  story  of  the  mode  in  whidi  he  once  surprised 
a  large  party  of  brother  artists  who  were  dining  together  at 
BlackwalL  Whitebait  and  champagne  had  been  copiously 
associated  oa  that  occasion,  to  the  serious  amplification  of  the 
bill,  iriiich  fat  due  time  was  handed  in  with  all  fitting  soktonity 
to  the  chairman  of  the  feast  That  officer  h^ipened  to  be 
Chastrey,  the  jolly  and  the  fat ;  and  he  in  pure  misduef  passed 
it  <m  to  Turner.  Great  was  the  admiration  of  the  company 
when  he  not  only  discharged  it  instantly,  but  would  suffer  ac 
contribution  towards  the  amount 

Turner,  who  liked  society,  particularly  Aat  of  his  brothiet 
artists,  often  lamented  that  he  coi^d  not  be  bo^itaUe  Htt 
was  a  member  of  the  original  dub  t&  AcademiGians ;  as^  wbeb 
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that  dab  was  mrlrea  bf  Mt.-  Picket^iU,  he-  joiiied  it  with 
infinite  pteasoR.  H«  also  oace  sot  an  examine  of  Jocaal  kin^. 
Uneu  at  the  Atheiutum,  by  defraying  the  expcnsa  at  nttber  a. 
large  dinner  oijoyed  by  his  bfeduea  of  the  iuauitanf.  He  ^oA. 
80  in  the-  hope  that  ^is.  eicaiti^.Vould  be  feOowed  j.  but  the 
Jnt^eet  ikiled  after  one  or  two  siiccetsive  mcetingL  Nor  am 
these  'solitary  instances  of  his  social  spirit,  ^"i^'""*  aa  he 
genetallf  seemed  to  be  in.  partings  with  his  Booaey,  jgel^  idiea  he 
dthedvdlbtwo  or  three  at  some  place  ctf  amssoaait^  lori  oomn 
pahions  often  found,  vben  thebill  was  called  ;Ai;i£at  he  had 

already  defii^cd  the  expense.  

-  Turner,  in  truth,  was  no  lour-Mooded  rediiB&  Accorfins 
to  Leslie,  who  knew  him  wdl,  'in  caidaa-canvenatian.h6 
often  expressed  himself  happily,  and  waa  reiy  pdayfol;  at  a 
dinner  table  nobody  was  more  gay  and  joyoua'.  He.  was  a. 
toeial  man  by  nature,  and  his  habit  of  st^imde  arose  Envn  the 
wish  to  have  more  time  to  devote  to  Art 

Here  I  transcribe  Leslie's  estimate  of  TmDer.jr—     ■ 
'On  Deoembd  19, 1851;  died  the  greatest  painter  of  the 
time,  by  some  thought  the  .greatest  at  all  the  BingiiaTi  painters. 
By  many,  however,  and  periiapi  bf  the  best  jw^e^'Ttiiner  will 
be  placed  in  that  class 

*  Whose  fentus  is  such 
That  we  csn'never  praise  it  or  b|anie  it  too  much. 
*  The  artists,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  had  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career  done  him  justice,'  but  be.patsc4.tfiraugh 
life  little  notioed  by  the  aristocrajcy  (Lord  C^tttnoat  b«i«,  as 
he  had  been  in  the  case  of  Flaxman,  the  prindpai  effq>lion), 
and  never  by  royalty.  Calcott,  and  other  paintem  immeasur* 
xUy  below  him,  were  knighted;  and,  whether  TuAxr  desireiil 
soch  a  distinction  or  not,  I  thinkit  is  probablo'hftiTas.bwt  by 
Its  not  having  been  ofered  to  him.  Probably  idMilie.««pc«tfd 
to  fill  the  chair  of  the  .Academy  on  ti)e:deajdiflr.8ii:  Msi^ 
Shee ;  but,  greatly  as  bis  gewus  would  have  adorned  it  Oft 
almost  eveiy  other  account,  he  was  incapable  of .  occupying  U 
«■&  aledit' ti>  himsd|f  or  to  the.  institutioii,  foe  be , was  a  con- 
fused qieaker,  wayward  and  peculiar  in  many  of  his  opioiass 
and  expected  a  depve  of  deference  on  acoount  oi  ii»  afv.  awl 
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bi|^  9tui£ng  u  ii'p>nitc9''wkkj».tbe  membcn  could  Jiot  ia. 
variably  pay  .him  coaaistcntly  vith  Ae  iaterestaof  the  Acadeaqr- 
and  die  Am.  ^^i, 

'Having  said  that  he  leeeived  but  little  notice  from..ttiip 
RotMlitf,  with  the rsxceptioaiiOf  iLord  £^ein«nt|  2  must'DOt 
omit  to  mention  that  he  painted  one  of  his  largest  and  gtaadea^ 
pEctnicB  for  Lord  Yaitoroui^i  and  another  as  fine  fbv  ,Ae 
Harquia  of  Stofibrd.  Mr.  Rogers,  with  less  uewu  of  patrowngfi, 
was  atny*  his  :gieat  admtKr)  and  has  ascoctated  hi»naine«^ 
that  of  Turner  in  one  of  the  otost  beautifully  illustrated  vt^iuaqt 
that  has  ever  appeared. 

'  It  U  remailable  that  the  poet  was  equally  the  friend  vA 
admirer  of  Flaxman  and  Stolhaid,  while  die  titled  and  wealthy 
of  the  country  lost  for  diemsdvet  the  honour  of  connecting 
themtdves  with  names  that  will  piobably  oudive  theii  own.    , 

'Sir  George  fieamnont  waa  a olitcae  friend  to  th«Arts,.but 
in  many  things  a  mistaken  oOe.  .  He  waa  right  in  faia  patronage 
of  Wilkie  and  Haydon,  but  he  ridiculed  Turner,  iriion  ,^ 
endeavoured  to  talk  down.  .He  did  the  same  with  respect  to 
Stothaid;  and,  though  penonaUyveiy  fiicodly  to  l^onstahle^  J^ 
never  seems  to  have  had  much  p^ception  of  hia  eiclniordiauy 
genius.  ,,. 

*  In  the  year  rSaa  Constable  thus  wrote : — "  The  art  will  go 
out ;  there  wilLbt.no  gebuine  paintii^  in  thir^  years."  And  it 
isremai^able  that  within  a  few  awmtha  of  the  date  thus  q>ecified 
Turner  sboald  have  died ;  almost  literally  fulfillipft  aa  some  tf 
his  admiTMs  may-think,  Constable's  i^c^ibeqr. 

'Itisdifficnltto  judgcof  tbecondiriat  «CArt  in  our  Mfa 
time,  bat  I  thiebiLcaaoot  be  denied  that  paintiDg  isinamu^ 
lower  atatc  <n  Ibis  countiy  sow:  than  in  the  year  i8aa.  At  that 
ttme'SMtbaid:,:flueti«  WilkieiiTmier,  Lawrwce,  Owen,  Ji^ 
aiui,-OoMt^)l«,  and  Et^wreliivaigi  Jamea  Ward  «'as  in  tjlc 
Aill  posMSBtcnof  his  grestjpovers,  as  weie  also  most  am^j^ 
the  present  eminent  painters.  But  those  who  have  since  cotve 
tevaxd^  hfwsven  tl)0y.inuiy  bereaftcr  nnkt  inii'iot,  I  think, 
«t  pTCRnt  .tM>.ooasid(iadi  as  iforptieg  anything  like  such  ^ 
lacsembly.' 

Ja  tWor^in^  ^etch  of:  Elgia  Ca^wdnl.jpiulc  i)y..ui 
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amateur,  the  windows  in  the  nare  were  closed  or  built  ap;  but 
tbe  revised  drawing  bj  Turner  represented  them  as  open. 
When  his  attention  was  invited  to  this  matter  a  few  years  aiter» 
he  protested  that  the  akeration  was  as  it  should  be :  '  How 
much  better  is  it  to  see  the  light  of  day  in  God's  house  than 
darkness ! ' 

Quaintness  was  inseparable  from  the  reasons  he  was  ready 
to  allege  in  behalf  of  all  he  did.  When  the  plate  of  Wicklifie^s 
birthplace  was  being  engraved  for  Whitaker's  *  Yorkshire,'  in 
toaching  the  proof  he  introduced  a  burst  of  light  which  wa^ 
not  in  the  drawing.  To  the  engraver's  enquiry  as  to  why  he 
Kftd  d(me  so  he  replied,  'That  is  the  place  where  Wickliffe  was 
Ibom^  and  there  is  the  light  of  the  glorious  Reformation.'  The 
•explanation  so  hk  was  satii^factory.  '  But  what  do  you  mean  by 
these  large  fluttering  geese  in  the  foregroimd  ? '  Not  a  little  in- 
genuity was  demanded  to  justify  the  anserous  prominence;  but  he 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  '  Oh !  those — ^those  are  the  old  super- 
stitions  which  the  genius  of  the  Reformation  is  driving  away.' 

Equally  happy  was  the  reply  he  made  to  Mrs.  Austin,  who 
rsubsequendy  bei^ame  the  aunt  of  Mr.  Layard,  of  Nineveh  re- 
«iown.  '  I  find,  Mr.  Turner,'  said  that  lady,  *  that  in  copying 
one  of  your  works  touches  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow  appear  all 
-through  the  work.'  He  answered,  *  Well,  don't  you  see  that 
yourself  in  Nature?  Because,  if  you  don't,  Heaven  help  youi' 

As  die  writer  of  the  obituary  notice  in  the  'Timet '  atcurately 
observed,  tha  durewdness  of  observation  and  playfulness  of 
wit  were  displayed  only  in  the  funiliarity  of  close  intercourse; 
*  Everywhere  he  kept  back  much  of  what  was  in  him ;  and 
while  the  keenest  intelligence,  mingled  with  a  strong  tinge  of 
satire,  animated  his  brisk  countenance,  it  seemed  to  amuse  him 
io  be  but  half  understood.  His  nearest  social  ties  were  those 
formed  in  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  was  by  fiir  the 
oldest  member,  and  to  whose  interest  he  was  most  warmly 
attached.' 

On  one  of  those  pleasant  varnishing-days  wfaidi  "wdre  pro- 
"dncrive  of  iM>  much  wtfestrained  mirth,  Molreaidy  had  the 
jocular  audacity  to  liken  a  cow  in  the  great  landscapiie  painter's 
foreground  to  one  of  those  little  dough  pigs  with  conaiits  for 
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eyes  dut  they  sell  to  children  &tc<nintiyah<^  Tlimer,  vboK 
Appetite  for  joke  wu  of  remarkAble  keeoDess,  reUahed  tUt 
■oUy  hugely,  and  continued  to  chuckle  over  his  paiDtiog  tor 
some  time^  the  while  chewing  the  cod  of .  Mutready'B  quiet 
humour  as  only  a  great  man  entirely  free  from  vanity  could  da 
On  vanuBhing-^)-^  Turner  woald  aziive  at  a  very  early  boar 
with  his  dirty  chest  of  colours  and  wom-out  brushes,  and  * 
palette  of  which  the  uncleanlinefls  was  suffident  to  shock,  < 
Dutch  painter;  and  be  would  sit  on  steps,  or  erect  hintadf 
upon  a  pile  of  boxes,  if  his'  picture  happened  to  hang  at  an 
elevation. 

Not  seldom  he  directed  his  fiuL  against  the  pnfeasion. 

In  1836  Stanfield,  whose  artistic  dominion  «&s  over  the 
sea,  painted  a  picture  of  a  calm,  which  he  named  *  Throwias 
the  Fainter,'  but  unfortunately  was  unable  to  complete  it  in 
time  for  the  Exhibition.  Callcott,  hearing  %£  it,  produced  oae 
which  he  jocularly  entitled  '  Dutch  Fisbiiig'Boat  missing  th« 
Fainter.'  Studio  jokes  (^  this  sort  appealed  to  Tdmer's  senae 
<A  fun,  and  it  was  his  wont  to  chuckle  over  them  with  °""'**wg 
satisfaction.  He  now  secretly  resolved  to  pot  the  finiaUHg 
stroke  to  the  contentioiL  Accordingly  be  came  out  next  year 
with  '  Now  for  the  Paibter,'  with  the  radiant  triumph  of  a  boy 
who  at  leapfi^  takes  the  last  and  highest  bade  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  this  was  but  conducting  the  joke  started  by  Callcott  W 
a  fiirther  stage ;  yet  detractors  perverted  it  to  Turner'^  defii* 
mation.  I 

'  SedusioA  was  Turner's  own  £uilt,'  says  Leriie.  '  No  death- 
bed could  be  tniwe  surrounded  by  attendve  friends  than  kts 
might  have  been,  had  he  chosen  to  let  his  friends  know  wbav 
he  lived.  He  had  constantly  dinner  invitations,  whidi  he 
sckiom  even  answered,  but  appeared  at  the  uble  of  the  inviter 
or  not  as  it  suited  him.  It  may  wdl  be  supposed  that  %  Baa 
so  rich,  admired  in  life,  and,  as  it  was  thought,  wiAout  near 
relations,  would  be  mudi  courted.  He  had  for  many  ye*n 
quoted  in  the  Academy  catalogues  a  MS.  poem,  "  The  FalluMi 
of  Hope ; "  and  I  believe  that  among  his  papers  such  a  MS., 
tiiough  not  in  poetic  form,  was  found  by  some  of  his  friends  to 
be  his  wilL' 
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^''^tfi  net  Turner/ wkeft  %i6»aA^'^\Ka^^^X  SktBSdind 
^Wlsttincott^  Otieoftbepartf  wftsabMtto'«tait^foC  ftt^ 
lad  :»ked  Turner  if  he  could  do  anjrdung  for  him;  ^  No;**  ilfis 
ttrphyfid  repfyy  ^unless  you  Wl  briiq^  ne  some  NmfAei 

t;;-- ile  had'  a  smgttlar  aversUo^to  disddsing  the'  dtte^  ^  liik 
birth.  A  fellow-student  at  the  Academy;  who  had  been  Iris 
coii^aiiioii  from  boyhood/ once  said  lo^him^  'Winfauxvyonr 
birthday  can't  be  lisur  off;  when  is  it ^  i>mnl  to'drinkra'|^a6B 
oCwine  to  my  old  friend'  "^Ah  T  ya^th;  gidiTding-re^Kmses 
'never  mind  that ;  leave  your  old  friend  alone.' 

It  is  wordi  noting,  as  an  illoistTation'cf  the-  doable 'dis- 
adtrantage  under  wUch  Tamer's  memoty'-labMrsi  that/-#hile 
pbeer  ignorance  of  the  facts  gave  birth  to  ^tte  inrewaiit  cooh* 
plaints  that  he  never  did  a  genemus' sict  in  his.  lifie^  aiid  lint 
he  was  especially  ungratefrd  to  the  engravers  by  whole  aid  lid 
hdd  earned  so  many  thoosands,  osass  stupidity  was  ever  ascnbing 
to  avarice  what  was  simply  due  to  droUery;  It  is  ''noltnece^ 
asiy  to  challenge  die  accuracy  of  stories  like  the  followii^ 
Their  blundering  interpretation!  bowever/maj^  ifaixly  be  com« 
plained  of.    Thus  runs  one  of  diisclass  t*;^     - 

'  •'  Turner  once  refused  a  sum  which  he  >had  lent  j  but  that 
v«as  after  a  sumptuous  dinner  to  wUdi  :he  had  befsi  hivited 
While  enjoying  the  dessert,  the  host,  all  at  once  remembering 
the  transaction,  said,  ''Let  me  see,  Mr.  Turner,  I  omw  you  a 
little  money."  "What  for?"  said  Turner,  setting  down  the 
witie  which  he  was  just  raising  to  his  lips.  '^  Yon  jpoid  six- 
pence for  the  gate  when  I  drove  you  down,"  answered  ithe  host 
^Oh ! "  said  Turner  with  a  look  of  disappointment,  ms  he  again 
had  recourse  to  the  glass,  ''  never  mind  that  mowT '    . 

The  dulness  of  malice  could  not  be  mose  aptly  exera-^ 
^iied  than  by  this  painful  straining  of  the  matter.  The 
slightest  knowledge  of  Tumor's  style  wonkl  have  sufficed  to 
reveal  the  grotesque  emphasis  he  would  lay  upon  '  now,'  aind 
die  chuckle  with  which  he  would  accompany  it  So  mndi  lor 
maEcious  misinterpretation  of  an  ordinary  incident  ^ 

.0  'With  regard  to  Turneifs  ingratitude  to  the  engravers,  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  I  have  failed  to  obtain  from,  ^anyone  <tf 
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llWM  whom  Jm  eni^ed  a.  tingle  eumpls  <tf  wrong  or  in* 
justice.  That  be  wu  exacting  in  his  engagements  b  notoriotis; 
bat  let  it  be  Kmembered  to  hii  credit  that  he  vas  unflinchingly 
true  to  the  terms  when  once  settled. 

Under  diis  head  I  give  frankly — for  I  desire  nothing  but  the 
tnd^—sameai  the  most  reliable  tlories  I  can  gather  together  of 
Tmna't  parsimony. 

Hr.  Alaric  Watts  rdates  Cut  Tomer  once  offered,  to  the 
annzement  of  the  whole  body  of  Royal  Academidaas,  to  pvr* 
chase  cloth  for  re-covering  the  scats  in  the  room  where  one  of 
his  pictures  was  bung,  '  No  one  divmed  the  reason  for  thii 
apparent  generosity  and  moat  unaocouatable  acL  He  was 
always  very  particolar  that  everythii^  should  aid  the  effect  of 
his  pictures^  even  to  the  han{^  of  those  placed  anxmd  thenK 
To  keep  up  this  colour,  he  would  continue  paindng  on  hit 
pictures  after  they  were  bung,  during  the  vaim^ii^-days.  Oia 
one  occasion,  however,  he  was  "  dieckmited ; '  and,  as.  be 
could  not  produce  the  eSect  he  wanted  by  point,  he  set  about 
accomi^isbing  it  by  policy.  He  studied  bow  it  might .  be  done 
bya  foil,  and  soon  found  that,  if  be  got  a  mass  of  bri^c  red 
in  the  foreground,  his  object  would  be  accomplisfaed.'  'The 
seats  are  not  fit  to  sit  on,'  protetted  Turner  to  the  haagen; 
'  they  are  very  shabby ;  they  must  be  re-covered.'  He  was  re> 
feired  to  the  Council ;  and,  as  there  was  no  Council,  be  calted 
upon  the  President.  But  some  forms  had  to  be  complied  willk 
which  would  involve  delay,  and  dday  did  not  suit  his  secret 
purpose.  Impatiently  he  denounced  the  whole  a&ir  as  disgrace^ 
fill  to  the  Academy,  and  finally  he  eKbumed, '  Fll  do  it  at  my 
own  expense.'  To  this  proposal,  which  provoked  his  laughter, 
Sir  Thomas  made  no  objection;  and  accordingly  Turner  lost  no 
time  in  exccutii^  his  self-imposed  commission.  Seeking  the 
fiesident,  he  said,  '  Well,  I've  got  the  cloth  I  Suppose  I  may 
charge  for  the  men's  time  and  nails?'  Sir  Thomas,  observmg 
his  determination,  obtained  the  necessary  permission  to  incur 
the  whole  expense,  and  the  seats  were  covered  with  the  doth 
whkh  Turner  had  selected  Not  until  completion  of  the  first 
ibrm,  however,  was  his  deep  design  made  manifest  He  then 
pkRCcdthefoiliatbeloregroundfif  his  picture,  and  the  chuckle 
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of   Htds&ction  in  whkh  he  inwardly  indulged  betrayed  the 
whole  secret 
'   Another  stor7  recounts  how  he  once  was 'vei7  near.' giving 
a  dinner.  .  .      ■  ■ 

' .  Hftving  received  many  civilities  from  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Duddiogston,  whose  house  in  Edinburgh  he  had  made  his  home^ 
Turner,  on  leaving,  pressed  the  reverend  artist  to  rettm  'Sab 
cOmpUmcnt  if  he  ever  came  to  London.  This  Mr.  Thoihson 
unexpectedly  did,  much  to  the*  surprise  d  Turner;  who, 
however,  invited  his  visittx  to  dine  with  him,  when  it  is  lepn- 
Bcoted  that  he  was  delighted  to  find  the  gentleman  had  an 
engagement  Next  day,  therefore,  was  determiaed  upon.  Now, 
it  happened  that  Mr.  Thomson  in  the  course  of  the  day  called 
upcn  a  nobleman,  who  also  asked  him  to  dine.  He  pleaded 
tfifc  excuse  of  pre>cngagement ;  but,  when  the  nobleman  learned 
that  it  was  Turner  who  proposed  to  entertain  him,  he  directed 
Mr.  Thomson  to  bring  the  artist  with  him.  '  He  will  not  be 
sorry  for  the  change,'  was  the  comment,  l^en  he.  thought  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  call  upon  Turner,  and'  tender  the 
invitation  in  person,  more  especially  as  that  would  enable  htm 
to  gmtily  his  desire  to  see  the  pictures.  Tiuner  ncrordingly 
was  waited  upon,  and  accepted  the  invitatioa  after  a  tittle 
demur.  'Well,  if  I  mi-st,  I  s'pose  I  must;  but'—  Before 
he  had  time  to  cwnplete  the  sentence  his  felher,  iriio  had  been 
listening  while  [M«paring  a  canvas  for  the  son,  perhaps  dreading 
lest  any  beutation  should  necasitate  the  dinnerathome,thniR 
open  the  door,  and,  without  any  disguise  of  his  own  feelings, 
exclaimed, '  Go,  Billy  1  go  1  The  mutton  needn't  be  cooked, 
Silly!'  A  dinner  cooked  in  Queen  Anne.  Street,' proceeds  the 
criticiiro,  would  have  caused  an  alarm  in  the  neighbouriiood ; 
for  to  have  seen  anything  beyond  the  feeblest  cml  of  smoke 
attempting  to  struggle  and  escape  from  Turner's  chihineys' would 
have  raised  an  alarm  of  '  Fire  ! ' 

Another  story  goes  that  a  friend  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's, 
who  resided  at  Clapham  Common,  commissionedthe  amiable 
President  to  order  of  Turner  a  picture  at  a  most  liberal  price. 
When  it  was  finished  both  Lawrence  and  Turner  were  invited 
to  dinner  to  see  to  i^  proper  hanging;  but  the  fanniK'  wijp 
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•ummoned  to  Windsor  m  the  maning  of  tbe  appointed  day. 
Turner,  however,  airived  with  the  picture,  which  was  greatly 
admired ;  and  when  the  Udies  retired  after  dinner,  the  gentle- 
man, nodng  Tomer's  uneasiness  said, '  We  will  now  to  busi- 
ness. Excuse  me  for  a  moment  while  I  write  you  out  a  cheque^' 
The  cheque  was  written  and  handed  to  Turner ;  but,  instead  of 
putting  it  into.his  pocket,  he  kept  turning  it  over,  eyeing  firtt 
the  gentleman  and  then  the  cheque.  Apprehensive  of  error, 
the  gendeman  now  observed, 'I  hare  made  it  guineas,  I  believe? 
It  was  to  be  guineas ;  was  it  not? '  '  Yea  ;  the  guineas  arc 
nght  enough,'  was  the  gruff  return ;  *  but  I  paid  six  ahillinga  for 
the  coach  ;  and  that's  not  down  I ' 

Another  story  relates  to  the  erection  of  the  tablet  to  his 
father  in  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden.  Mr.  Ciibb,  the  chnrch- 
warden,  had  paid  the  sum  of  seven  shillii^  and  sixpence  for 
some  mason's  work  done  to  it,  relying  upon  repayment  of  the 
same  by  Turner  when  he  came  to  look  at  the  tablet.  Turner 
attended  to  view  it,  and  expressed  satisfaction  with  all  the  details 
up  to  tbe  point  of  the  last  item  being  mentioned,  «4ien  he 
directed  the  churchwarden  to  call  on  him  some  day  with  a 
receipt  for  the  money,  without  which  he  should  not  pay  it 
The  money  not  being  worth  the  trouble,  says  the  narrator  of 
the  story,  Turner  got  the  mason's  work  without  paying  for 
it 

That  these  stories  are  not  altogether  unfounded  I  readily 
admit ;  but  they  have  been  mahciously  accentuated  ;  tfaey  have 
been  ingeniously  framed  so  as  to  present  Turner  in  the  nost 
unamiable  light ;  and  they  betray  their  issue  from  a  concealed 
enemy.  Take  the  story  of  the  cloth  at  tbe  Academy.  I  maintain 
that  an  elaborately  malidoua  construction  has  been  put  upon  tbe 
transaction.  In  the  first  place,  the  painter's  anxiety  to  avoid 
the  neutraUsing  effect  of  duU^coIoured  seats  upon  the  prcK 
duction  of  his  brush  needs  little  justification ;  next,  the  whole 
aJiair  niis  one  of  those  strokes  of  sly  humour  upon  which  I  am 
sure  he  must  have  expatiated  with  delight  for  many  a  day. 

The  story  of  the  tablet  is  equally  susceptible  of  explanatioil. 
Turner  may  have  forgotten  about  the  small  bill,  for,  with  oil 
his  thrifty  hotHta,  he  waa  aoeleas  about  money;  or  it  may Jiave 
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Ths  Moiy  of  his  demanding  the  coach  fua.  vnaif  ipell  be 
'oedilcd;  for  he  often  asked  f(K«aiaU  exli«s,awl  even,  made  his 
yLiliii«i(y  ia  tfaia  ncspect  ibe  subject  of  a:stjmdiiigJolc«  with 
■hitftieiids.  He  would  have  bis  dae,  down;  to- th«  bat  peony, 
bodt  twcaate  faC''ns-2  sturdy  osierter  «r  what  he  took  to  be 
his  tights,  and'hccawe  thrift  «»  iad^Uy  atpnntsd  on  his 
'dBKicter ;  but  he  ms  restraioed  by  native  aagaaty  and  humour 
from  canyiag  Ihe  love  «f  pioney  too  jar.:  Indeed,  hit  owa 
peculiaiitics  served  to  supply  him  with  material  fat  satire 
directed  against  himsel£ 

'-■  Twner  was  not  a  wit,  but  he  had  a  sah^astic  humosr  of  hit 
oimthat  vented  itself  most  disagrceabty  against  thosebe  dis- 
liked; -  One  memorable  eocouoter  wftlu  I^Iseli)  however,  in 
which  he  was  worsted,  I  mast  not  omit  to  rsoord. 

TUmei  had  sent  a  canvas  to  Somersol  House  with  the 
snbject  so  undefined  that  it  cuised-  considenUe  q>eculation 
smoi^  the  Royal  Academicians,  ivriien  they  assembled  aa  the 
morning  of  the  first  vamiAing-day,  as  to  what  be  intended  to 
vcpreceM.  -One  suggested' a- <  Moonlight 'another  a  'Stoiro.' 
At  last  Howard  submitted  it  mijfht  be  aa  'Attegory.'  *Yc3,' 
remarked  Fuseli,  '  the  allegoric  of  Blazes  at  a.  dijatmr  h  la  four- 
tie/te,  wid  molten  lead  I'  Tisncr,  who  had  arrived  Just  in  time 
'to  hear  the  ke^er'a  remark,  retOTt«d, '  No,  thafs  Limbo ;  where 
tfwy»e  going  to  send  your  "Sin  sod  Death "' (a  celebrated 
{Mctnie).  Tbertupoa  Fusdi,  throwing  himself  into  an  attitude 
of  mock  terror,  exclaimed,  <  Gendcmea,  ws  areondoDe  ;  we  all 
know  Timnurxo^btaa  imp  ofdeold  one  translbnned  into  an 
-angel  of  light  by  his  double  shadow.'  •  Yes,'  put  ia  Beechey ; 
■'but  Turner's  shadows  ore  only  double  when  he  tees  double!' 
*Ah  I'  added  Fuseli,  with  an  affected  ngh ;  'gendemen,  it  is 
irtiat  Turner  sees  dat  concerns  us,  bow  he  Is  in  his  Oder's 
confidence,  and  he  tells  him  all  about  de  becsiness  in  his  great 
flre-olEce  below.'  The  picture  was  altered,  but  Turner  never 
again  ventured -on  a  joke  with  FuselL- 

And  yttt  theie  was  something  stead  ts  Fusdii  wl|«  Imdin 
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Stttufcy'vnrid.oftbninu^  ridieiiltng>&(i'fio«icd'abtiiiniibf  «( 
tntmcfv-iriurii,  xfter  all,  «u  at  tiiat  time:  otlf  a  lenpemf 
finlt  with  him. 

Destitute  of  epigram  or  boH-mct  as  he  migM  have  bee^ 
Ttimer  had  his  own  quiet  way  of  annoying  tfw  eoeo^.  Even 
AMt  matt  oNutly  landhnd's  Km  lavrtuce  did  Mt  escape  aa 
occational  hit,  as  the  following  itopf  will  n^fest  ' 
'  Tnmer,  lAo  was  at  firsta  stem  cfiponeat  to  cngftmng  on 
■toel,  and  had  no  notion  of  supplying  pbues  Cm  '  the  niillioa,' 
etUed  npon  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  one  day  Just  as  he  had  le* 
coved  a  proof  with  which  he  was  highly  pleased.  Showing  it 
to  TUmer,  Sk  Thomas  said,  '  By  the  way,  Turner,  I  wonder 
yoa  dont  have  some  of  your  dnwings  engraved  on  tleel.' 
'Horaidi  I  I  hate  steeL'  '  But  why?'  '  I  don't  like  it.  Besides, 
1  dont  choose  to  bea  basket  engiaverl'  'A  basket  eiigraverl 
A  basket  a^^vrr,  Tumert  What  is  that?'  enquired  the  Fren- 
dent  K^aidii^  Lawrence  with  a  malidoas  leer  in  his  little 
S  eyest  which  heralded  the  advent'  of  some  mis' 
I  saying,  be  explained,  '  When  I  got  off  the  coaeh 
tiother  day  at  Hastings,  a  wimian  came  np  with  a  basketAil  of 
jiotir  Ifn.  Peel,  and  wanted  to  sell  me  one  for  sixpence.* 
'Of  the  cheap  sale  of  his  woiks  he  had  a  mortal  honor  f 
whidi  is  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  he  wal  most 
acnt^  sensttire  to  anything  likely  to  lower  his  repuUtion.  H« 
waa  eren.  reluctant  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  from  an  apprehension 
that  petq>Ie  irtio  saw  his  portrait  would  be  induced  to  think  less 
ofJiis  paintings.  Of  this  over-solidtode  for  his  lame  a  striking 
eianipJeis  attested  by  an  eminent  piintseller,  whose  shop  hi 
once  entered  to  purchase  if  possible,  an  engraving  made  many 
yean  before  from  one  of  his  pictores.  It  iS'  a  cartons  illus- 
tration of  the  value  he  attached  to  the  veriest  trifle  from  his 
own  Imm],  and  of  his  nervons  fear  lest  it  should  be  turned  to 
flccoBst  somehow.  His  description  of  the  subject  he  aided 
Iqr  a  few  rude  hnes  scrawled  with  a  pen  on  a  fragment  of  paper] 
and  this  slip  in  the  process  of  turning  over  the  portfolio  in 
quest  of  the  print  was  blown  behind  the  counter.  The  print 
was  ultimately  discovered,  but,  the  scrap  ttf  paper  being  ihiW 
miisedf  it  waa  eagisdy  demanded  from  the  unconscious  prinb 
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fleUer»  whose  confusion  only  served  to  redouble  Tohier's  anxiety; 
which  was  not  to  be  appeased  until  the  fragment  was  recovered 
from  a  dark  comer,  when  it  was  carried  away  carefully  wrapped 
with  the  engraving. 

Turner  generally  bought  in  his  own  works  when  they  were 
put  up  for  auction.  If  time  pressed  and  he  was  unable  to 
attend  in  person,  he  would  sometimes  entrust  his  commissioQ 
to  the  auctioneter;  but  his  ordinary  practice  was  to  send  an 
agent,  with,  written  instructions,  to  bid  in  his  behalf,  and  he  was 
not  always,  very  fiatstLdious  in  his  selection  of  one.  -  At  the  sale 
of  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Green,  the  well-known  amateur  of  Black* 
heath,  two  by  Turner  were  among  the  most  attractive  lots, 
though  they  were  neither  important  in  size  nor  of  his  best  time. 
In  those  days  their  market  value  might  have  been  about  eighty 
guineas  each.  They  would,  however,  have  been  knocked  down 
for  considerably  less,  but  for  the  impetus  given  to  the  biddings 
by  his  representative,  whose  personal  appearance  did  not  warrant 
the  belief  that  he  was  in  search  of  pictures  of  a  veiy  high  order. 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  clean,  ruddy*cheeked  butcher's  boy,  in  the 
usual,  costume  of  his  vocation,  and  he  had  mide  several  ad- 
vances,  in  five-guinea  strides,  before  an3rthing  belonging  to  him, 
excepting  his  voice,  had  attracted  Mr.  Christie's  notice.  No 
sooner,  however,  did  the  veteran  auctioneer  see  what  kind  of 
c^ustomer  he  had  to  deal  with  than  he  beckoned  him  forward, 
i^th  a  view,  no  doubt,  of  reproving  him  for  his  impertinence. 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  the  boy  put  a  small  piece  of  greasy 
paper  into  his  hand  ;  it  was  a  credential  from  the  painter  him- 
self. The  auctioneer  smiled,  and  the  biddings  proceeded.  Both 
pictures  brought  high  prices,  and  the  object  of  the  painter  was 
as  suQcessfuUy  achieved  as  if  Count  d'Orsay  had  been  his 
representative. 

When  the  son  of  Charles  Turner  (the  late  eminent  engraver) 
was  dying,  the  subject  of  this  biography  was  most  regular  in 
his  visits  to  the  house  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  condition  of 
the  youth[and  of  the  family.  He  never,  however,  left  his  name ; 
and  this  constant  solicitude  was  not  known  to  the  parents  until 
after  the  scm's  death,  when  the  servant  reported  diat  a  short 
gentleman,  of  odd  manners,  had  called  every  evening  enquiring 
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tcDdeiiy  after  the  sufferer.  Such  was  the  chuicter  <^  this 
misappreciated  man;  and  numerona  examples  of  the  sort 
doubtless  were  similarly  concealed.  I  knov  that  in  one  instance 
be  canceled  a  bond  fee  500/. 

Turner  carried  the  same  secretivcness  into  his  inolessi(»kaI 
sphere.  He  resolutely  refused  to  disclose  the  process  by  whtdi 
he  obtained  breadth  and  depth  in  his  water-colour  painting.  He 
genetaOf  painted  with  his  door  locked,  if  he  was  at  a  stranger's 
bouse  J  and  if  anyone  approached  him,  or  idlers  tried  to  ovef^ 
look  him,  he  covered  his  drawing.  He  had  no  q>ecisl  setrets 
to  hide ;  for  Turner's  colours  were  of  little  use  tt>  men  who  were 
iiot  equally  gifted  to  employ  them.  But  he  had  been  accus- 
tmned,'  as  a  boy,  to  paint  up  in  his  bedroom,  and  he  could  not 
shake  off  the  solitary  habit  He  did  not  like  imitators,  and 
did  not  desire  idle  talcs  to  be  s[n«ad  of  his  medianical  artifices. 
Moreover,  there  was  in.  this  isolation  a  special  gnttification  of 
his  iimate  love  of  mystery  and  conceahnent.  Strange  to 
say,  however,  at  Edinbuigh  he  communicated  all  he  knew  to 
a  struggling  artist,  at  a  time  when  ^  secret  of  his  modes 
of  sponging «Ad  bistre  washing  was  worth  100/.  to  anyone.. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

TtntHKR'S  CHAKACTXR — {amHlOU^ 

JtrfTT  about  the  time  (1843)  whoi  Mr.  Ruskin  had  been  heAld* 
iag  Turner  as  the  apostle  of  Nature  the  latter  waa  seen  oo  a 
Margate  steamer,  eating  shrimps  out  t)f  an  immense  red  nllc 
handkerchief  laid  across  his  knees.  '  An  apostte,  surely,'  ex- 
dahned  a  l^stander,  *  in  the  stiangest  guise.' 

In  summer  he  often  went  to  Mai^ate  on  Saturday  morning 
by  the  '  Magnet'  w  '  King  William '  steamer.  Most  of  die 
ttne  he  hung  over  the  stem,  watdimg  the  effects  of  Ae  sun 
and  the  boiling  of  the  foam  ;  but  about  two  o'clod  he  woukt 
'c^(>eh  his  iMIet  of  cold  meat  in  the  cabin,  and,  approaching 
anyoite  with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  chattaiig,  would  bejg 
a  dean  plate 'land  a  hot  potato;  iu>r  was  he  above  accepting 
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OM  gtnsK'Of  nvK^    He  votdif'not,  faomvef.'take  a  JecAod; 
It  beedhai'dfy  beaddtd  dutt  te  wn  Dafarotirile  with  tlM 


When  some  one  told  him  of.  Ur.  Sxa^t  rhbttie  having 
bwa-famken-atlot  *^Mt'a  die  mot  of  being  ncfa'-ms  hit 


■■.■'•  A  friend  of  hiamnenibeR  Tomer  coating  to  see  a  Water* 
icoloar  drawing  he  had  puicfaaied  of  him:  'After  locAtng 
at  it  a  long  ttme  (i  think  it  was  a  view  of  Wndcnneie)  htt 
polled  a  box  of '  CDlotm  out  of  Ua  pocketr  and.Mt  to  wofc  at  it 
Bgiin  for  tone  botus  'like  a  tiger.'  When  peopki  eaUed  opon 
Mu,  he  woidd  •ometiaM*  cooie  down  quite '  Saif  *  with  wc^f 
Bnt  I  fear  that  Utterfy  lie  draifti  iHaeof  oonttaAtly  whiie  be 
pdnted. 

There  are  men  living  iriio  have  secn'htm  is-bitter  anger 
kboot  to  neglect  shoMi  to:  hii  edubited  pictiget  Fointiff 
to  a  ttacb'of  them  agaaot  the-wall,  he  wculd  njr,'*  Doo't  talk 
about  'em  I  all  «f  Aeu  cune  :b&ck.  TUty  aagbt  have'  had 
'em ;  tiew  tbcy  dias't  have  'enk' 

When:h«  «hs  i4ntnig)oiice  .at  nine  grand  f4ace  in  York- 
shire, he  paid  the  gardener  2^^.  6d.  for  putting  him  up  a  small 
hamper  of  plants  for  his  London  garden.  On  his  next  visit  he 
made  a  point  of  seeing  the  gardener,  and  informing  him  '  Those 
plants  of  youn  all.tfed.*''  B]«ta|>d«n^were  cruel  enough  to 
think  he  rather  hoped  that  the  gardener  would  return  the  bit 
of  «lver  in  cobsideradon  of  the  Vegetibte  fldlure: 
'  Tttner  tievct  wtinkl-  vettfyo  fictam '  He  had-done  w  e/uoe, 
he'told  .a^fnead>«d  4he  nndt^HH  UhU  he  Tu  put  in  tba 
aritntetboxata'tnak  -^it-w8»«be'firt^'-hesatd,-*aDd  it  ihaU 
be  the  laifrtipt).'  <  AmAig  hii  paj^ert^vxEe  found  the  leaves-  of 
flowers  and  careful  wrtei  of  their  ^xsna-fX  opcaii^ ;  It  is  said 
that  Jettert  lauaiiwd'.unoptnied  •P'hia  uUt^Jw  months. 
'  Thej  f)«^  want  nqnautogiairi^'' homed  to  stjt, - 

''T^tnsi'a  nawMni'-njsane  o(  his  fiicnidi^ '  weis'odd,  hit 
bbtbad^l  fi«i«t>c«»od  of  taking  .«rp0ctr}i.^  TlMeftifipDd* 
to  wkaa'Mf.,9cmca  iito»hiaedihp>  aintiyt  Jikcd-him,  attd'Wace 
tWiflitad'toMvehtinattheir.ttUes.  'My<o«4-admirationpf 
feiB,^s)q»M&JB.uikiiitahMilafft.'TohHBe,'wM  wikl  in  wubu- 
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msmj  but  itgavebimnon^of  pleBaurt;iliioiNld'aotOiake 
BDs,  At  that  time,;  nndcntaad  hi*  rauii'  aitBBiBg&  He  lorCd 
me,  but  caied  nothing  for  what  I  iaid,  and  was  alwayi  tiying  to 
hinder  »c  ftom  writingi  because  it  gave-  fialii'tt'  his  kiiknti 
aitistai  To  the  psaise  of  cdier  peneit*  he  gave  not  even  thd 
•cknowledgcient  of  this  sad  affection.' 

He  had  a  great  aTCftlon  to  appearing  kind  'Diawiiig;* 
■ayi  Mr.  jRuskia, '  with  one  of  bis  best  ftiendi'  {Mr.  -  Hiinro)-at 
thebridgeitf  £t  MaitiD'^the  fcietid  got  iBlo-gKat  difficult 
with  a  coloiijed  ^etch.  Times  looked  Ovct  bint  a  little  whiles 
then  said  in  a  grumbling  way,  "  I  haven't  gotady-  paper  I-  l&e-; 
let  me  try  yours."-  ReceiTiBK-a'bb>ck-bi(»k,,-Iw  dlsippearedCab 
an  hour  and  a  hal£  Bjetocwng;  he  threw*  ifasrbodk  dowa  wtA 
a  pout,  saying,  "  I  can't  makt  aaythingof  your  paper."  There 
were  three  sketches  in  it,  in  ihTee.distiact'SligeS'Of  pnogres^- 
showing  the  progicsa  of  ooiouring  from  'bcgintiing  to  esdp 
dealing  up  evety  difficblty  into  whidi  his  firiend  had  got'  ; 

Of  thesaac.penoii,-who;producedasketch  which  had  na 
special  character,  he  enquired,  'What  are  you  in  itarth  ^t*. 
Sometimes  the-  advice  would'  come  iwitb  ttattWiig  distinctiicss. 
A  dnuch  spire  having  been  kft  otU  io  a  sketch  bffttowii;' 
*  Why  did  you  not  put  that  in  ? '  'I  had  not  time.'  '  Then  yotf 
should  take  a  Subject  more  suited  to  your  capacity.' 

Of  Turner's  iJtaracter  Mtv  Ruakin  wntc^ :  *  He  had  a. 
heart  as  intensely  kind  and  as  nobly  true  as  God  ever  gave 
to  one  :df\  Hb  creatures  '<  t'  •  flavwg  knoMi  Turner  for  ten 
ytar^andthatduaagthftperiod-afhis  Uiie  wheathe  biighlest 
qualities  of  his  mtod  weie  in  many  tespccta  i  diminishft^  and: 
«4wn  he  was  En&nag  most  {ronr  the  evil-fipeakiag  of  the  worlds 
I  never  beard  hiib  sayonedepredalingwoitl. of  living. man  or 
man's  worit.  I  rtever  saV  Iwrni  look  .an  'Unkind  or  blameful 
hx)k.  I  never  saw  lum.Iel.pisati  without  awnoMtrowfid  remon'. 
strance,  or  endeavour  at  mitigationt  *  Uamdtli-^Mrd  spoken  by^ 
another:  Of  &o  nan  but  Ttcacmriion  I  ;hnw-«vat  kaown 
could  I  lay  this;  and  of  this  kindneai  anAfcuabcaayh  I  repftrtt 
^hiahightttpmn't'aad'Bll  ku^ikwa.ud  «crQc^!dGe[l  wd 
soang^canidfll  hlsyUbUimiMrA'*   ' 

-  ?  A  »o«t »■  R^hfa  mi),  I  ^i^pos^-W  »as^*.?     - 
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Tunm  wu  ibdiSemit,  utteriy  indifferent,  to  praise,  even 
when  it  cune  lh>m  the  moit  appreciating.  '  In  silence,  with  a 
bitter  silence,  Turner  only  indicated  hit  purpose,'  says  Mr. 
Knskin,  *  or  t^  slight  words  of  contemptuous  anger.  When  he 
heard  of  anyone's  trying  to  obtain  this  or  the  other  separate 
subject,  as  more  beautiful  than  llie  restj  "What  is  the  use  of 
them,*  he  said,  ''but  together?"  The  only  thing  he  would 
sometimes  say  was,  "  Keep  them  together ; "  he  seemed  not  to 
care  how  duy  were  injured,  so  that  they  were  kept  in  the  series 
which  would  give  the  key  to  their  meaning.  I  never  saw  6im 
at  my  father's  house  look  for  an  instant  at  any  of  his  own 
drawings.  I  have  watched  him  sitdng  at  dinner  nearly  oppo- 
nte  one  of  his  chief  pictures ;  his  eyes  never  turned  to  it  But 
the  want  of  appieciatioa  touched  him  sorely,  chidSy  the  not 
understanding  his  meanii^.  He  tried  hard  one  day,  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  to  malce  me  gness  what  he  was  doing  in 
the  picture  of  "  Napoleon,'  before  it  had  been  exhibited,  ^ving 
me  hint  alter  hint  in  a  rou^  way ;  but  I  could  not  gues^  and 
he  would  not  tell  me.' 

On  one  occasion,  at  a  dinner  party  at  Mr.  Hardwk^s, 
Turoer  and  another  guest  took  and  wheeled  his  friend,  «riio  bad 
been  peninacioot  in  some  argument,  into  an  inner  room, 
and  locked  him  in,  amid  roars  of  good-naturtd  laughter.  No 
one  etijoyed  a  joke  more  than  Turner  when  he  liked  his 
company. 

Many  of  his  pictures  have  cracked ;  many  are£uled ;  others 
are  but  ghosts  of  what  they  once  were.  The  sky  of  dte  '  Bli^ 
Sands,'  an  artist  friend  tdls  me,  has  lost  its  beau^ ;  die  sugar 
of  lead  tiled  in  the  clouds  having  turned  to  a  rusty  broviL 
The  vaniish,  too,  has  suffered  from  time.  He  hutetiy  used 
copal,  which  is  a  quick  diyer,  in  order  to  pcomote  cxpeditioii, 
S(»ne  of  his  later  pictures  were  half  in  distemper,  aitd  were 
sometimes  washed  out  in  cleaning. 

He  was  a  gteat  observer  and  appreciator  of  the  dioagbts 
ahd  ingenuities  of  other  painten:  On  one  occasion  th  J  ILer. 
Mr.  }udians,  an  amateur  artist  friend  of  eonndetable  merit, 
exhibited  a  landscape,  in  the  foreground  of  which,  to  convey 
a  sense  of  aolitnde,  be  had  put  a  robin  upon  a  post    The 
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next  time  Turner  met  him,  his  sly  grerting  ms  '  I  saw  your 
robin.' 

To  some  one  wbo  oace  compbiaed  that  Turner  was 
ungenerous,  his  fiiend  oiisvercd,  'Noj  for  be  once  paid  the 
toll  over  Waterloo  foidge  fix  me.' 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Judkins  once  caw  him  in  St  Paul's  Church- 
]-ard,  ^Tangling  with  an  omnibus  conductor  who  had  prcnnised 
to  take  him  to  the  Bank.  '  If  you  don't  do  as  you  promised,  I 
don't  pay,'  said  Turner;  and  the  artist  sturdily  walked  off  un*' 
impeded. 

He  was  not  a  rash  man,  and  no  fair  tarcacm  moved  bim  at 
all  '  Your  "  Rome  "  is  cracked,'  said  Mr.  Judkins  to  him  one 
day  at  the  Exhibition.  '  I  will  soon  doctor  that,'  was  his 
laughing  reply.  But  perhaps  he  had  his  revenge,  for  he  could 
be  sarcastic.  Mr.  Judkins  one  day  was  speaking  in  a  dei^e- 
eating  tone  of  a  worit  of  his  in  the  Exhibitina  Rown.  '  If  you 
can  paint  better,  why  not  send  it?'  was  Turner's  searching, 
inquiry. 

At  Lawrence's  sale  he  stepped  forward  aitd  ftxbade  *: 
drawing  of  bis,  which  he  had  lent  to  the  dead  artist,  being  put 
up  for  auction. 

His  pride,  when  hart,  was  uaaffieasaUe.  When  Mr.. 
Griffith  published  some  of  his  great  Carthaginian  pictures,  and* 
they  began  to  sell  after  their  £rst  fiulure,  he  would  not  allow 
any  more  to  be  disposed  d.  When  the  prices  of  the  '  Uber* 
began  to  improve,  be  one  day  came  suddenly  into  Mi.  Col- 
naghi's  shop,  and  said  oracularly, '  I  give  no  more  discoimt  to- 
the  trade.'  'Very-  well,  Mr.  Turner,'  was  the  deprecating 
answer ;  but  it  did  not  allay  bis  wiath.  When  he  found  that 
Mr.  Wiodus  bad  re-sold  some  of  his  drawings  at  higber  prices, 
he  refiised  to  make  him  any  more,  though  oflcicd  his  own  price  ; 
for  Turner  was  as  proud  and  sensitive  as  be  was  obstinate^  Id 
the  same  way,  when  Mr.  Allnutt  had  a  drawing  of  Tivoli  by 
bim  engraved,  he  wanted  additional  money  for  the  copyrigfat; 
and,  on  being  refused,  he  declined  to  sell  him  some .  sketches 
on  the  Rhine.  Nothing  could  pacify  bim  «4ien  he  once  thou^ 
himself  ill-treated. 

If   be  was  firm,  be  always  was  tremendously  obstkulb 
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One  dxf  at  Petwoith,  Lord  EgremoM  and  he  had  a  dispute  aa 
to  the  number  of  windows  in  the  front  of  a  show-house  in  the 
netghboorhood.  *  Seven,'  said  the  lord.  'Six,'  maintained 
Tamer ;  *  I  counted  them.'  As  neither  of  thcra  would  yield. 
Lord  Egremont  instantly  rang  die  bell,  and  ordered  a  post 
chaise  to  the  door.  Off  they  went  accordingly,  when  the 
windows  were  counted,  and  TUmer  was  found  to  be  in  error. 

He  was  rough  in  his  manner  to  applicants  for  charity ;  but 
it  was  after  the  mode  of  Abemethy— only  assumed  to  conceal 
his  true  feelings.  '  He  often,'  says  one  of  his  most  intimate 
friends, '  would  give  half  a  crown  where  others  would  only  have 
offered  a  penny.' 

The  injustice  of  the  low  prices  he  got  in  his  early  career 
had  been  deeply  felt  by  him.  It  hurt  his  pride,  and  even 
checked  his  desire  to  save.  To  the  injury  of  his  pocket  and 
the  reduction  of  his  fame,  he  became  sltspidous  of  all  business 
men,  because  they  had  pinched  and  ground  him,  and  bated 
own  the  produce  of  his  mind.  His  thirst  for  revenge  on  these 
money  spiders  was  most  keen.  He  would  sell  nothing  but  at 
his  own  rate ;  he  would  save  up  his  money  for  royal  deeds  of 
posthumous  charity.  As  to  his  ceaseless  thoughts  on  charitable 
objects,  we  have  the  testimony  of  his  friend  Mr.  Jones,  who 
says — 

'  During  twenty-five  years  he  indulged  the  pleasing  hope 
that  he  should  leave  a  testimony  of  his  goodwill  and  compassion 
for  unfottunate  artists.  To  hb  intimate  friends  he  constantly 
talked  erf*  the  best  mode  of  leaving  {nttperty  for  the  use  of  the 
nnsucaessfiil ;  he  wished  his  survivors  to  employ  his  proper^ 
in  building  houses  for  the  above-named  purpose ;  he  did  not 
like  to  call  them  almshouses,  but  had  selected  the  denomi- 
nation of  "  Turner's  Gift."  His  benevolence  was  conspicuous 
whenever  he  was  tried,  thongh  he  often  used  terms  of  harshness 
in  which  his  feelings  had  no  part;  but  he  hated  idleness, 
extravagance,  and  presmnption.  He  thought  that  artists  had  not 
time  for  the  dutiei  and  pleasures  of  domestic  festivity,  yet 
believed  that  they  should  often  meet  to  strengthen  fraternal  fiiel* 
ing  without  much  expense ;  therefore  he  was  lealous  in  support 
of  tbe  Academy  Club,  tried  to  establish  an  aitists'  dinner  at 
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the  Atbeitenn^  tnd  left  50^^  in  his  will  to  be  eip^idecl  mmtuliy 
on  a  dinner  fw' the  memberaoa  the  annivenaty  of -bis  bittilt- 
6aj.  It  is  very  probable  thak^umer's-hint  About  leaving  pro- 
perty for  die  benefit  of  his  brother  aititts  suggested  to  Chantrey 
and  b>  Mr.  Vemoa  the  desire  to  raise  their  names  by  thefar 
benevolence^  The  first  has  done  so ;  the  last  intended  to  leave 
to^ooottosecuK  his  reputation  for  taste,  liberality,  and  charity ; 
bat  in  thie  end  prefeTred  seeking  bia  contmemoration  by  leaving 
his  name  as  a  county  man  in  Berkshire,  in  lieu  of  beii^ 
itnmortaliied  by  the  godlflte  atBibute  of  benevolence.' 

Tunier,  who  was  as  fond  of  amtiscnient,  good  cheer,  xai 
fun  as  his  affectionate  fHeAd  Chantrey,  often  expressed  his  nn- 
cere  regret  at  his  not  being  able,  from  his  solitary  and  nide  life, 
to  follow  the  example  oi  the  lavish  hospitality  of  Sir  Ftands.' 
He  had  no  servants,  and  no  api:4iances  for  large  dinner  parties ; 
but  he  was  always  ready  to  contribute  hk  share  to  get  up  a  pro^ 
fessional  party,  and  enjoyed  it  more  than  anyone.  He  was 
not  averse  to  joiaing  in  jokes  directed  against  his  o'ffn  close 
and  careful  habits.  He  would  even  originate  them,  aadextend 
those  launched  by  others  beyond  thrir  original  bonnd^  Ibr'  his 
humour  was  free  from  aQ  fr^ul  or  malicioud  vanity. 

He  never  appeared  morose  and  dis|deased  but  when  people 
had  been  ttying  to  cajole  or  defraud  him,  or  when  he  observed 
in  anyone  an  unbecoming  desire  to  pry  into  his  private  adUra. 
This  be  never  fatgare.    Mr.  Jones  deposes-^ 

*Mj  great  intiniacy  with  lum  arose  from  his  confidence  (thai 
I  had  his  confidence  Tomer  proved  by  his  appointing  me  hil 
execotorin  ii8}t,widiont  my  knowledge)  that  I  had  no  denfs 
to  know  his  secrets,  contr^  his  actions,  or  suggest  changes  in 
his  cooise  cf.life.  He  never  interfered  with  oca' .  coodenmed 
the  h^it)-  oS  others.  If  be  tboogfat  them  incorrect,  be  was 
ulent  on  the  subject ;  and;  if  any  excuse  or  palliation  coutd  be 
made^  he  vas  always* ready  to  accept;  adopt,  and  pronn^ats 
the  excuse. '   I  never  beard  him  q>eak  ill  of  anyone' 

By  his  enemies^  iriiether  simply  rivals  or  the  detmcton  who 
flwaim,  smdl  and  poisonous  as  gnats,  round  all  great  men,- 1&« 
wildest  exai^enitions  of  Tamei^  reserve  and  lore  of  sohtaiy 
study  wcK  .^mead  j.  ^t^  sinjgularly  enough,  of  "what  was  bad  in 
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bini  they  wtre  ignortot ;  and  it  wis  what  Iras  purdjr  good  in 
him  that  they  blackened  and  defamed  That,  his  love  of  plei^ 
sure  was  inordinate  and  unrestrained  they  did  not  know ;  but 
they  accused  him  of  shunning  mankind  and  avoidilig  society, 
of  which  he  was  not  guilty.  They  did  not  know  that  in  old  iage 
pleasure  had  still,  unhappily,  but  too  irresistible  a  magPfttMrt 
for  him.  \Vherea8  they  accused  him  of  being  a  flint-hearte(| 
miser,  his  whole  life  was  one  long,  unchaogii](g  scheme  of 
benevolence.  Everything  he  did  was  perverted  by  these  men 
industrious  and  ingenious  in  evil  alone.  His  sturdy  deter* 
mination  not  to  let  his  great  works  be  bought  at  insufficient 
prices  was  disfigured  into  the  habit  of  griping  meanness. 

He  was  intensely  obstinate.  I  think  it  was  during  a  visit 
to  Petworth  that  a  discussion  ensued  between  Lord  Egremont 
and  Turner  as  to  whether  carrots  could  float  in  water.  I  sui4>osa 
be  introduced  some  in  one  of  the  Petworth  pictures. 

'  Carrots  don't  swim.' 

« They  da* 

*  They  don  V  s 

'They  da' 

Lord  Egremont  thereupon  rings  the  bell,  and  calls  for  a 
bucket  of  water  and  some  carrots.  The  water  is  brought,  and  the 
carrots  are  thrown  in ;  when  the  obstinate  painter  is  discovered 
to  be  correct  in  hb  affirmation. 

Turner's  conversation  was  sprightly,  but  desultory  and  dis* 
joiiited  Like  his  works,  it  was  eminendy  sketchy.  He  would 
converse  in  this  manner  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  be  amazed 
at  finding  his  corapanbns  in  doubt  of  what  he  had  been  talking 
about  He  knew  that  his  ideas  were  original,  and  he  could  not 
understand  that  they  never  reached  his  tongue.  He  was  like  a. 
man  with  a  wonderful  Cremona,  which  he  cannot  play.  He 
was  poetical,  he  was  scientific,  he  had  travelled,  he  had  observed, 
he  was  fond  of  humour;  and  yet  he  could  not  give  these 
thoughts  and  Ouides  expression.  The  winged  soul  which  was 
imprisoned  in  his  body  could  speak  only  by  the  medium  of 
pencil.  He  felt  deeply— he  saw  deeply —  he  knew  deeply ;  yet 
he  could  find  no  voice  to  utter  his  dreams  and  oracles. 

'  He  wrote  few  letters,'  says  Mr.  LoveU  Reeve,  and  these 
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were,  liVe  his  conversation,  abnipt,  and  lefemd  little  to  Art 
The  following,  accepting  an  invitation  to  dine  with  his  valued 
fiiend  and  patron  Mr.  Windus  of  Tottenham,  on  the  occaaiw 
of  his  birthday,  is  charactenstic  : — 

*  My  dear  Sir, — ^Yes,  with  very  great  pleasure,  I  will  be  with 
you  on  the  B.D.     Many  of  them  to  yourself  and  Mis.  Windus ; 
and  with  the  compliments  of  the  season  believe  me 
'  Yours  faithfuHy, 

'J.  M.W.TURNBR.' 

Turner  did  not  value  the  worits  of  Copley  Fielding,  or  of 
Harding.  Alt  imitators  he  despised,  but  T^e  he  regarded  as 
poetical.  I  think  I  have  heard  that  he  hoA  a  great  dislike  (o 
the  faces  of  Etty's  nude  studies  ;  but  he  never  found  fault  with 
or  spoke  detractingly  of  anyone. 

All  his  life  he  bad  the  peculiar  love  of  mystification  which  is 
the  result  of  suspicious  reserve,  when  accompanied  by  humoiv. 
As  a  youth  he  concealed  his  processes  of  water  colours  from  all 
but  special  Mends  with  the  narrow  distrust  of  a  petty  tradesman 
guarding  trade  secrets ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  he  stole  back- 
wards  and  forwards  to  the  Continent  with  the  jealous  secrieay 
with  which  a  detective  officer  efiects  his  silent  journeys.  As' 
for  his  '  Fallacies  of  Hope,'  that  im^naiyand  unwritten  poein 
was  the  standing  joke  of  his  life.  Latterly  in  the  names  and 
evm  the  subjects  of  his  pictures  he  sought  to  pusile  and  tease 
the  public  His  charitable  intentions  were  mysteries ;  his  resi- 
dence was  a  mystery;  where  he  had  been  to,  where  be  was  going 
to,  and  what  he  intended  to  do,  were  all  mysteries ;  and  so 
powerful  was  tliis'  habit  of  reserve  that  I  have  no  doubt  he  died 
absolutely  rejoicing  in  the  lact  that  even  his  best  friends  knew 
not  where  he  lay  hid. 

Turner  had  found  hopeaAer  hope  Ikil  him,  as  rope  after 
rope,  sail  after  sail,  blows  from  a  foundering  vessel.  Only  one 
diing  had  survived  immutable,  and  that  was  Nature.  On  th« 
Yorkshire  fells  oi  beside  the  Swiss  lakes  he  forgot  his  cares  ta 
the  love  and  gratitude  he  felt  for  the  stainless  beauty  of  God's 
world.  Then  alone  he  trampled  all  sorrows  under  'foot,  uod 
became  oaoe  raorebappy  as  •  child. 
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I  Am  not  snre  that,  apart  from  evcrythiag  relating  to  Ac  Ait- 
ftcul^,  his  train  was  of  very  great  calilire,  for  even  his  thirat 
for  scientific  knowledge  was  Fematkable  chiefly  for  its  leanitq; 
towards  Art  His  forehead,  phrenologically  speaking,  was  full 
but  naiTow  and  receding ;  the  brain  projected  over  the  eyes. 
It  rose  round  and  full,  but  nanowed  at  ideality,  iuid  then  sloped 
backwards. 

Either  his  education  was  scanty  and  imperfect,  or  his  mind 
was  singularly  unreasoning  and  inaccurate,  else  he  would  not 
have  spelt  so  badly.  The  names  of  French  and  Italian  towns 
be  spelt  to  the  end  of  his  life  as  they  were  pronounced,  not 
as  they  were  wriiien.  In  speaking  he  never  seemed  to  get 
quite  the  right  word :  he  would  say  *  the  internal  of  a  cottage  * 
for  the '  interior.'  His  will  is  an  extraordinary  mash  of  grammar; 
and  even  his  father's  epitaph  has  tiie  awkward  expreiwcu 
*  Under  ai>d  beneath  this  stone  lie.'  He  was,  in  trutK  «  great 
single^cultied  man. 

There  are  two  old  boatmen  still  living  at  Sunbury  vAo  well 
ttnicmbcr  rowing  him  out  on  his  sketching  cxcunaoDi.  2t  is 
still  their  unspeakable  wonder  how  '  a  man  like  thal^'  irtio  always 
took  a  bottle  of  gin  out  with  bim  for  inspiration  and  iicvcr  gave 
them  any,  could  have  been  a  great  genius.  Turner  fau  nanx 
admirers,  but  these  obstinate  Sunbury  boatmen  are  not  of  ths 
aumbcr. 

Hr.  Ruskin  bean  the  following  testimony  to  the  general. 
kindness  and  goodness  of  Turner's  nature  :— 

'  Imagine  what  it  was  for  a  man  to  live  seventy  years  in  this 
liard  world,  with  the  kindest  he.'.it  and  the  noblest  intellect  of 
bis  time,  and  never  to  meet  with  a  single  word  or  ray  of  sym- 
pathy, until  he  felt  himself  sinking  into  the  gravb  Frtwa  the 
time  he  knew  his  true  greatness,  all  the  world  was  against  him. 
He  held  his  own ;  but  it  could  not  be  without  roughness  of 
bearing  and  hardening  of  the  temper,  if  not  of  the  heart.  No 
one  understood  him,  no  one  trusted  him,  and  everyone  cried 
out  against  him, 

'  Imagine,  any  of  you,  the  effect  upon  your  own  minds,  if 
every  voice  that  you  heard  ftom  the  human  beings  around  you 
were  raised,  year  after  year,  through  all  your  lives,  only  in  coo* 
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demnatioQ  of  your  «flV»ts  and  denial  of  your  succcu.  TIub 
may  be  bonie,  and  borne  easily,  by  men  who  bate  fixed  leligipua 
principles,  at  supporting  domestic  tics.  But  Tunm  had  no 
one  to  teach  him  in  his  youdi,  and  no  one  to  love  bim  in  .bis 
old  age.  Respect  and  affection,  if  they  came  at  all,  can>e  too 
late.  Natmally  irritable,  though  kind — naturally  suspiciDu^ 
though  genaouB — the  gold  gradually  became  dim,  and  the  vaaHL 
fine  gold  changed,  or,  if  not  changed,  clouded  and  ov«caa. 
The  deep  heart  was  UiU  beating ;  but  it  wu  beneath  a  dvk 
and  nelancholy  mail,  between  whose  joints,  however,  sooao- 
times  the  slightest  arrows  ft»ind  entrance  and  power  of  eiOBg 
pain.  He  received  no  consolati<Hi  in  bis  last  yean,  or  in  his 
death.  Cut  off  in  great  part  from  all  mciety— first  by  labour 
and  at  last  by  sickness — hunted  to  his  grave  by  the  nw''gnitifff 
of  small  critics  and  the  jealousies  of  hopeless  rivaliy,  he  died 
in  the  house  of  a  stranger — one  companion  of  bis  life,  ar>d  qne 
only,  staying  with  him  to  the  last  The  window  of  his  deatb- 
chunber  was  tnmed  towards  the  west;  the  sun  shone  upon  his 
faux  in  its  setting,  and  retted  there  as  he  expired.  .  .  , 

'  Brother  artists  I  I  will  tell  you  bow  jealous  be  wu. .  X 
knew  him  for  ten  years,  and  during  that  time  had  much  btn^iH' 
intercourse  with  him.  I  sever  once  heard  him  say  an  uokiod 
thing  of  a  Iirothei  artist,  aitd  I  never  once  heard  him  fiod  « 
£tult  with  aitotber  man's  work.  I  could  say  this  of  no  other 
artist  whom  I  have  ever  known. 

'  But  I  will  add  a  piece  of  evidence  on  this  matta  of  peculiar 
force.  FrobaUy  many  have  read  a  book  which  has  been  lately 
published,  to  n^  mind  one  of  extreme  interest  and  value,  the 
life  of  the  unhappy  artist  Benjamin  Haydon !  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  fimtts,  I  believe  no  person  can  read  bis  jounul 
without  conuDg  to  the  conduuon  that  his  heart  was  honett, 
and  that  he  does  not  wilfully  misrepresent  any  faa  or  any 
person.  Even  supposing  otherwise,  the  expression  I  am  going 
to  quote  to  you  would  have  all  the  more  force,  because,  as  you 
know,  Haydon  passed  his  whole  life  in  war  with  the  Royal 
Academy,  of  which  Turner  was  one  of  the  most  iqfluential 
members.  Vet  in  die  midst  of  one  of  his  most  violent. 41^ 
pressions  of  exultation  at  one  of  his  victories  over  theAcadeay 
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he  draws  back  suddenly  with  diese  words :  ^  But  Turner  be> 
haved  well,  and  did  me  justice." 

'  Northcote  had  a  dark  picture  in  the  Exhibition,  and  was 
veij  angry  with  the  arrangers  for  putting  a  bright  one  of  Tur* 
ner^s^ imniediately  below  it  ''You  might  as  well  have  opened 
A  window  under  my  picture,"  said  the  painter.  The  compli- 
ment was  as  handsome  as  it  was  unintentional.  But  even 
Turner  has  complained  of  other  pictures  putting  his  down.  In 
1897,  when  he  exhibited  his  "  Rembrandt's  Daughter/'  with  a 
red  robe,  it  happened  that  a  portrait  of  a  member  of  Dublin 
University  was  hung  alongside  of  it,  with  a  College  gown  that 
was  still  redder.  Upon  finding  this  out  on  varnishing-day. 
Turner  was  observed  to  be  very  busy  adding  red  lead  and 
vermilion  to  his  picture,  in  order  to  out-rouge  his  neighbour  in 
briUiancy.  ^What  are  you  doing  there,  Turner?"  remarked 
one  of  the  arrangers.  *^  \Vhy,  you  have  checkmated  me ! "  said 
the  painter,  pointing  to  the  University  gown. 

'  In  a  proof  impression  of  a  plate  lately  submitted  to  me, 
the  engraver  had  failed  to  discern  the  distant  representati<Hi  of 
a  village  at  the  base  of  a  hill,  and  had  substituted  some  un- 
intelligible nothings.  Turner  had  run  a  heavy  pencil  line  into 
the  m^urgin  of  the  paper  to  intimate  that  these  were  ^  houses ; " 
and  the  miniature  village  seemed  to  come  into  focus  as  if  by 
magic.  Look  closely  at  Turner's  pictures,  and  a  few  patches, 
and  dashes,  and  streaks  only  are  visible,  seeming  only  an  un- 
intelligible chaos  of  colour;  but  retire  from  the  canvas,  and 
what  magnificent  visions  grow  into  shape  and  meaning.  Long 
avenues  lengthen  out  far  into  the  distance,  and  sun-clad  cities 
glitter  upon  the  mountains,  while  cloud-illumined  space  pre- 
sents itself  to  an  extent  that  is  inconceivable,  manifesting  a 
grandeur  of  conception  and  a  largeness  of  style  that  must  serve 
to  demonstrate  and  glorify  the  genius  of  the  painter  to  the  end 
of  time. 

'When  at  the  Royal  Academy  dinner  the  gas  was  turned  on, 
as  is  customary  on  the  Sovereign's  health  being  drunk,  his 
pictures  shone  like  so  many  suns  on  the  walls.  While  other 
meritorious  works  looked  flat  in  comparison,  there  was  an 
effulgence  in  Turner's  that  seemed  to  grow  upon  the  observer^ 
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■luluog  the  contimst  tnore  apparent.  "  They  letm  to  reprcMnt 
•o  many  holei  cut  in  the  wiUl"  said  a  veteran  coonouseur at 
one  trf"  these  Art  festivals,  "thtough  which  you  see  Nature." 
This  obserration  was  probably  suggested,  however,  by  one 
made  some  yean  before  by  Notthcotc;  Turast's  pictures  wen 
always  the  terror  of  exhibitors,  from  showing  whatever  were  the 
defects  in  colour  of  those  placed  nearest  them. 

'"The  Burning  of  die  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons" 
waa  almost  entirely  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Exhibititn. 
His  facility  at  this  period  of  his  life  was  astounding.  He 
would  ftequendy  send  his  canvas  to  the  British  Institution 
with  nothing  upon  U  but  a  grey  groundwork  of  vague,  indis- 
tinguiahable  fbnns,  aod  finish  it  upon  vami^ing-day  into  a 
work  of  great  splendour.  likewise  al  the  Academy  he  fre- 
quently sent  his  canvas  imperfiect  and  sketchy,  trusting  entirely 
to  vamiihing-days  fcr  the  completioa  of  his  picture.  It  was. 
atfonishing  what  he  accomplished  ob  those  days.  .  ,  .  Turner 
was  always  the  first  at  the  Academy  on  those  occasions,  arrivii^ 
there  frequently  as  early  as  four  o'clock,  and  never  later  than 
six ;  and  he  was  invariably  the  last  to  quit  in  the  evening.  He 
might  be  seen  standing  all  day  before  his  pictures ;  and,  though 
he  worked  so  long,  he  appeared  to  be  dcnng  litde  or  nothing. 
H»  toudies  were  almost  imperceptibls ;  yet  his  pktures  were 
seen  in  the  end  to  have  advanced  wondoTnlly.  He  acquired 
such  a  mastery  in  early  life  that  he  painted  with  a  certainty 
that  was  almost  miiaculous.  Although  his  effects  were  imper- 
ceptible OD  a  near  inspection  of  the  picture,  he  knew  unhes* 
taUngly  how  to  produce  them  without  retiring  from  his  woric  to 
teat  the  restdt.  He  was  never  seen,  like  Sir  Thomas  I^wrence 
and  ot)ieT8,rto  be  perpetually  walking  about,  but  kept  hard  at 
work,  nose  to  the  canvas,  sure  of  his  eflects.' 

I  am  Sony  to  own  that  I  caimot  say  very  rmlch  for  Turner's 
moial  diaiacter.  A  aelfiA,  htoodiog,  solitary  life,  and  naturally 
strong  passions  could  not  be  iexpected  to  lead  to  anydiing  but 
a  selfish  and  vicious  old  age.  latterly  he  Msorted  to  wine 
v^iiic  he  painted,  to  rouse  lUs  imagination ;  and  at  Chelsea  JE 
&ar  he  gave  way  to  even  greater  excess.  Nor  were  these  his 
only  excesses.    Towards  the  end  ai  his  caieei  he  would  often, 
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I  am  assured  on  tlie  best  autbuity,  paint  hard  all  the  week  UU 
Saturday  night ;  and  be  would  then  put  by  his  work,  flip  a  ive> 
pound  note  iDb>  his  pocket,  button  it  securely  up  there,  ud 
Kt  off  to  some  low  sailors'  house  in  Wapping  oi  Rotheriiith^ 
to  wallow  tilt  Monday  morning  iwmmoncd  him  to  mtye  tfarou^ 
■noibcr  week. 

He  left  four  ill^dmate  children,  and  bequeathed  money  to 
the  mistress  with  irtiom  he  passed  the  bter  ycais  of  his  life. 
\  I  once,'  says  a  fiiend,  '  heard  Crabb  Robinson  (the  friend  of 
Wordsworth)  casually  mention  a  remark  dropped  by  the  late 
Hiss  Maria  Denman  when  the  two  were  out  for  an  cxcursioB 
with  Rogers  (I  think),  and  had  put  up  at  as  inn  in  a  village 
near  London.  "  That,"  said  the  lady,  pointiag  to  a  youth  who 
happened  to  pass,  "  is  Turner's  natural  son." ' 

He  was  indeed  a  maa  whose  chsiacter  was  full  of  cootn* 
dictions.  The  head  of  gold  was  united  to  feet  trf  day.  lik* 
others  of  us,  he  was  notallbladk,  nor  all  white,  but  of «  mixed 
colour ;  a  divine  genius,  yet  one  not  Iree  from  human  paasioBs; 
with  £uilts  in  his  art,  as  in  his  Hfe.  I  am  not  going  to  coostnict 
special  pleas  Ux  him,  after  the  manner  of  the  hireling  advocate 
who  sees  only  that  part  of  the  truth  which  he  is  pud  to  see.  'i 
am  going  to  jpoint  out  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  not  roerdy 
the  good,  because  ray  object  is  not  to  paint  a  diam,  lyings 
Battering  portrait  of  him,  but  to  draw  his  real  likeness  widi  d>e 
unerring  fidelity  of  a  photograph. 

We  find  bUn  mean,  grinding,  parsimonious,  to  the  d^ree 
ahnoat  of  disease.  Here  we  see  innate  acquisitiveness  nourished 
by  a  narrow-minded  lather,  and  stimuUted  by  the  painful 
growth  ofhis  own  struggling  ambition.  Thebcultyofgeactosity 
tiever  recovered  from  this  eariy  season  of  frost,  never  again 
extruded  its  leaves  amfidingly  to  the  sunshine.  A  devotee  to 
Alt,  mduratly  shy  and  reserved,  and  awnped  by  lot^g  adherence 
to  habits  of  close  parsimoay,  Turner  in  later  life,  when  he  grew 
rich,  became  incapable  of  launching  into  a  wider  hospitality. 
Bo^  oh,  the  cootmdicdons  of  humanity  1  Was  all  this  retirement 
and  penury  the  result  of  anuice  ?  Was  it  avarice  to  rc&se 
Uwunnds  for  a  single  pfctnre,  and  to  work  and  pinch  and  fcct» 
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In  order  to  leiTC  140,000/1  to  found  an  almshouse  fot  d«ayad 
ftitists— «  pbo  ovtr  whkh  he  had  all  his  life  been  lnoodn^?   ' 

Tlmt  all  ti>e  oidinaiy  opiaiona  of  Turner  are  wrong ;  that 
he  ms  Meither  unsociable  nor  nutanthropic ;  that  he  was  neither 
a  cynic  nor  an  anchorite,  neither  a  miser  nor  a  cheat,  the  pre- 
ceiUng  chapters  have,  I  think,  already  proved  to  satiefy.  IT 
it  was  necessary  to  dear  bis  genius  from  the  diarge  that  vx 
ordinary  life  he  was  a  mere  stupid,  brutal  man,  half  mad,  idfish, 
and  friendless,  I  believe  I  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
that  task. 

I  have  expluned  that  he  bad  a  bige  drde  of  firiends,'  in- 
cluding noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  education  and  refinement, 
vbo  loved  him  sincerely,  and  in  whose  memory  his  naasfe  still 
holds  a  dear  place.  1  have  shown  that,  tboE^  thy,  be  was 
most  sociable — fond  of  children  and  amusement,  and  delighting 
in  fun  and  good-natured  humour.  I  have  shown  that  he  was  un- 
alterable in  gratitude^  dwttnately  attached  both  to  persons  and 
to  placei^  and  sensitive  as  a  child.  I  have  shown  him,  too, 
capable  of  great  and  sudden  sacrifices  of  money,  even  in  his 
lifetime,  to  rescue  friends  from  difficulty. 

I  have  tried  to  show  him  as  a  disappcnnted  and  mihappy 
man,  who  yet  continued  to  wori:  with  giant  industry  to  develope 
his  genius  and  display  his  powers.  I  have  shown  that,  far  from 
being  false  and  slovenly,  he  was  an  artist  of  extreme,  most 
painfiil,  and  extrsOTdinaiy  accuracy.  I  have  shown  him  to  be  a 
brave  friend,  and  a  rival  whose  generosity  was  without  a  fiaw, 

I  hope  I  have  shown  in  a  more  condensed  (brm  what  Mr. 
Kuskin  has  already  proved  with  such  fubiess  and  consummate 
ability — tiie  vastness  of  Turner's  genius,  its  depth,  width, 
and  dastic  versatility;  its  great  compass  ;  its  compcebensioo 

■  TonerrnDd  Rosen  got  on  my  well  toptber.  Tuner  Iik«d  Ro|[en's 
tatic  and  libcnliljr,  uA  Kogtn  ftdmired  (without  crilkuin)  the  emin*  of 
Timer.  ■  Ah  I '  he  would  siy,  looking  tbrongb  hi*  telcKopcd  hand,  '  there's 
a  besatjlal  thing ;  mnd  the  figares,  loo— one  of  them  with  his  bond  oo  tht 
bonc'i  tail — not  that  I  can  raakt  them  out,  though'  There  wu  alwap  ■ 
duh  ni  the  lemon  abont  Rogen'i  wjingi.  The  poet  was  once  expreKinj' 
bii  wonder  at  a  beautiful  table  that  adorned  Turner's  parlour.  '  But  how 
Hoch  more  wonderfiil  It  woold  bc^' be  exclaimed,  'toteeuiyofhiilnends 
rilling  round  it.' 
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ti  all  iener  powers  ;  and  iu  wide  ninge,  extending  from  tha 
•I^mbeth  Falace'  to  the  'Building  of  Carthage,'  from  llie 
Vandervelde  imitadons  to  the  old  'T^^ire.'  Yet  can  I  never 
hold  with  Mr.  Ruskin  that  Ait  knows  any  finaUty.  I  would 
not  encourage  rising  artists  to  copy  Tumec ;  I  would  hUA 
them  go  and  study  Nature  with  Turner's  patience,  indusliy, 
and  love.  Nor  am  I  at  all  persuaded,  even  by  Mr.  Ruskin'i 
eloquence,  that  Engknd  has  yet  Ken  the  greatest  of  hn  land* 
acape  painters.' 

■  Mr.  E.  GooJall  lelli  me  that  Turner  often  wrote  on  hii  toncbed  praob 
■  More  figures.'  He  wu  glad  to  have  his  penpectiTC  unproved,  and  would 
make  mde  mirki  with  while  chalk  where  he  wished  the  aipKttt  to 
iotrodnce  them,  ai  in  the  '  Bridge  of  Caligalo.'  Of  Turner*!  quarrel  witk 
G.  Cooke  Hi.  Goodall  giTCi  the  IbllowiDg  account: — Turner  met  Cooke 
at  a  '"Tt'"g  of  the  Conveixazione  Society  (now  the  Graphic,  held  at  tke 
*  Freemuoni'  Tavern '),  when  words  ensued  about  ceitain  touched  proob  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Goodall.  Turner  grew  while  with  rage,  and  Cooke 
red  as  fire  i  and  presenCljr  Cooke  came  up  to  Mr.  Goodall  and  said,  'Iffoa 
give  them  np,  I  shall  call  you  a  mean  fclk>w.'  Next  day  Mr.  Goodall  went 
to  Tumet'i  honse  about  a  plate,  when  the  itonn  comnenced,  TamcF 
lamented  thai  the  Conven^aiione  should  have  no  inore  pleasure  for  hin 
since  these  quarrels,  and  demanded  the  proofs.  Goodall  refused  to  give 
them  up,  and  even  half  thrust  them  into  the  fire,  when  the  blaze  caught 
them.  In  lerror  of  fire.  Turner,  whose  chimney  was  never  swept,  lan  with 
shovel  and  tongs  to  save  the  house,  exclaiming,  '  Good  G  ■  I  yoall  set 
Ae  house  on  fire  1 ' 

Years  alletwards  Turner,  I  belicre,  rencved  his  acqoaintance  with  Mr. 
Goodall,  and  gave  him  fresh  work  to  do  for  him  ;  and  again,  in  spite  of  Jus 
previous  warning,  he  demanded  the  touched  proofs.  Again  Mr.  Goodall 
resolutely  refused.  Turner  asked  to  see  them,  and  a  large  bundle  of  them 
was  brought  out  and  shown  him.  After  eyeing  them  wlscfidly,  he  ad- 
dressed  himsdf  to  the  engraver.  He  threatened,  he  coaxed,  he  argaed. 
He  showed  they  were  uselcra  to  othets,  and  uninteresting  but  to  hinieiri 
he  proved  they  were  utterly  valueless.  Such  was  his  persistenqr  that 
eventually  he  won  the  day,  and  went  off  with  the  treasure  under  his  arm — 
no  doubt  to  throw  Ibem  into  a  lumber  room,  to  rot  and  mildew  with  some 
thousands  of  others  that  after  his  death  were  found  half  spoiled. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

TCKMER  AT  QUEEN  AlfMK  mtZET; 

Turner  painted  in  Queen  Anne  Street  in  niiat  be  called  bii 
drawing-room,  in  which  thete  wai  a  good  north  light  Here  he 
woul6  be  aunoundcd  bjr  water-colour  drawings  in  all  states  of 
pn^resi.  Once  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Trimmer's  son,  then  a 
child,  be  took  up  a  drawing  and  said, '  I  shall  put  in  some 
(iheep  and  cattle  here.'  The  quick  child,  with  an  innate  love 
of  Alt,  replied,  *  Yes ;  but  jou  cannot  put  in  sheep  over  gross  in 
water-colouis ; '  upon  which  Turner  smiled  at  the  child's  igno- 
rance of  the  power  he  bad  over  materials. 

The  sordid  and  unbappy-loolting  room  in  Queen  Anne 
Street  was  remarkable  for  a  dusty  and  dirty  buffet,  boi^ht  at 
some  second-hand  Jew  broker's.  In  this  he  kept  the  immemo- 
rial  sherry  bottle  with  the  bnAen  cork  that  served  him  for  a 
decanter,  and  which  no  rallying  of  friends  could  induce  him  to 
change.  This  was  the  identical  bottle  and  buffet  of  which  the 
old  Etory  was  cuirent  at  the  clubs.  A  Mend  who  called  upon 
him  was  treated  to  a  glass  of  sherry  from  the  old  bottle  and  the 
old  buffet — one  glass.  About  the  same  time  next  year  the 
artist  came  again,  had  another  glass,  and  praised  the  wine.  '  It 
ought  to  be  good,'  said  Turner ;'  it's  Mr  tame  bottU  you  tasted 
before.' 

The  '  Bligh  Shore,'  that  hung  in  the  ^eiy  near  the  fire- 
place, was  a  great  &vourite  with  him.  It  served  as  the  blind  to 
a  window  that  was  the  private  aiirU  of  the  painter's  favourite 
cat,  who  one  day,  indignant  at  finding  such  an  obstinate  ob- 
stacle io  her  way,  left  the  autogr^h  of  her  '  Ten  Command' 
menta '  on  the  picture.  Did  the  misanthrope  lose  his  temper 
and  instantly  Bay  her  alive?  No;  all  he  did  was  to  say  to  Mn. 
Daot^, '  Oh,  never  mind.'    He  would  not  have  her  puiushed. 

'  Nobody  ever  seemed  to  enter  the  house,'  says  Mr.  Ri[qna. 
gille;  '  and,  while  all  the  houses  round  it  from  time  to  time 
smartened  themselves  up,  this  alone  remained  unchanged.'  It 
looked  cold,  dirty,  and  forsaken,  like  a  bankrupt's  warehouse  ; 
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'  nor  was  anything  xlive,'  says  the  bitter  writer,  '  ever  Ken  in 
it,  pass  when  and  as  often  as  you  would,  but  an  old  tabby  cat 
lying  upon  a  bit  of  ragged  green  baize  on  a  table  at  the  area 
window,  and  sometimes  as  old  woman  in  a  mob-cap,  who  looked 
like  a  being  of  the  last  century,  or  the  other  world."  Of  coune 
this  is  a  picture  darkened  by  the  spirit  of  the  writer,  who  could 
see  nothing  in  Turner  but  a  sordid,  repulsive  miser,  and  to 
whose  imagination,  therefor^  the  house  seemed  to  be  the  abode 
of  Despair. 

Turner's  friends,  on  the  other  hand,  describe  the  house  u 
neglected,  but  not  sordid  by  any  means. 

Let  me  here  introduce  a  vivid  picture  of  the  houK  in 
general,  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Shaw  (whowas  a  maternal 
relation  of  his),  who  went  to  cbim  relationship  with  the  great 
man;  a  mode  of  introduction  that  Turner  regarded  vrith  pecu- 
liar idihorrence.  My  informant  was  not  one  of  the  number; 
but  his  other  relations,  no  doubt,  had  ignored  him  in  poverty, 
and  sought  to  ingmtiate  themselves  with  him  in  his  prosperity. 

Dr.  Shaw  says — 

*  I  once  had  an  interview  with  the  great  artist,  and  once 
only,  with  a  view  to  claim  the  relationship.  A  time  was  duly 
appointed  for  an  interview.  Accordingly!  went  to  hisresidence 
in  Queen  Anne  Street,  when  I  was  ushered  into  a  daric  room, 
vhere  the  mantelpiece  was  so  covered  with  duit  that  I  had 
great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  whether  it  was  wood  or  marble,  in 
the  testing  of  which  a  large  finger-mark  remained  as  an  evidence 
of  careless  and  bad  management  in  house-keeping.  The  door 
outside  was  as  shabby  as  if  it  had  formed  part  of  a  ruin ;  a 
circular  space  surrounding  the  knocker  showed  die  original 
gnun-of-the  wood,  all  the  paint  having  disappeared  for  many 
years-pttst  This  circular  space  was  a  remaiicable  feature  of 
the  d&or,  being  nearly  white,  and  this  vividly  contrasted  with 
the  dingy  accumulated  paint  and  dirt  which  was  visible  on 
cmy  otiier  part  of  the  door.  The  iron  chain  communicating 
with  the  kitchen  bell  outside  was  as  thoroughly  msted  as  if  it 
had  lain  twenty  years  in  a  desert,  without  shelter  from  the 
oxidiung  influences  of  rain  and  dew.  It  could  not  have  been 
painted  for  twenty  years  at  least,  perhaps  not  for  forty.  As  I  had 
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to  wait  loBie  ten  Bmmtcs  >t  least  before  Mt.  Turner  made  his 
appoauKe^  I  had  kisore  to  exanune  the  nxnu  fend  }tsamttat& 
I  have  mm  ibqgcUai  the  kind  of  fumitare,  but  I  well  remcmba 
tbe  dai^  dtr^,  mtafcy^loDlung  viidDwa.  They  appeared  to  ne 
a*  tboi^  they  had  been  deaned  but  oqc^  and  that  must  have 
been  when  they  fint  came  from  the  hands  of  theglazi«-.  The 
room  appeared  to  be  len  ander  the  infioence  of  the  bcaatiful 
liS^t  of  beavoi  than  any  other  apartment  I  ever  remember  to 
hare  Been.  It  waa  a  compaialive  dungeon  with  two  dark- 
lantema  fcr  windows.  In  the  aqdit  of  various  cogitations, 
which  necessarily  occspied  my'inind  while  alone  in  tbis  dirty 
dungeoi,  on  a  sudden  the  gnat  ntist  made  his  appeamnce.  I 
bowed,  not  too  obseqiiionMy  nor  toolow,  potting  a  question  to 
faim  imnediatdy  after  the  aahltalioD  as  Mlows: — *•  May  I  ask 
you  if  you  are  the  Mr.  Tumcc  who  visited  at  Shdford  Manor, 
in  the  county  of  Notdn^iant,  in  your  ybiAh  ? "  **  I  am,"  he 
answered  in  a  tone  and  manner  fiiU  of  dimity,  e^dnitly  evincing 
Eeebogsofan  untoward  natarc.  He  ww  dearly  paving  the  way 
for  a  magni6oent  outbnnt  of  pcusion  ;  -  tfae  thunider-atorm  was 
gathering.  To  appease  him  I  became  somewhat  bland  in 
manner  ;  I  tried  to  throw  oil  tflxm  th«  troubled  waters.  As* 
suroing^  manner  which  perhaps  migbt  be  denmninated  one  of 
n  more  winning  kind,  I  said, "  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
yo«  whe&er  year  modier't  name  was  Marshall?"  He  replied 
in  a.  lone  (rf  vme^  accompanied  with  the  look  of  afiuy,  cleaHy 
ihowiq^thtf  the.  fladi  irf  lightning- bad  appeared  to  warn  me 
tbu  the  itoim  wu  aboat  to  bre^  After  this  I  began  to  feel 
uneasy.  I  fett  half  inclined  to  say  something  monstroasly  un< 
ctvil  to  bin  tat  fail  bearish  mauners.  '  I  waited,  however,  for 
lum  to  begin  tiw  attack,  which  soon  followed.  He  drew  him- 
mV  sodderiy  into  the  most  dignified  attitude  I  ever  beheld 
c*cn  from  a  clever  «ot(»  or  an  in(\BUted  dnke>  His  manner 
waa  fiitt  of  majesty,  accompanied  wid)  a  <fiab<^dal  look.  He 
said«  '^Iconai^,  it^ that yoa have  tidcen «  most  unwarrantaUe 
UxiQrwith  me  by  the  manner  in  which  yon  hare  obtruded 
yourself  upon  bc^"  -  I  immediately  aptriogised ;  to  which  he 
iqdied  (by  one  of  the  most  dignified  and  elegant  bows  I  ever 
lemember  vtO'  bare  teen-  fima-  Aike,  lordj  d-uscin^master,  or 
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actcK%  "  I  accept  the  apdogy ."  After  hnmbHng  myid^  I  Aeo 
felt  that  it  was  my  tuin,  in  juidce  to  nysdf,  to  confront  the 
great  artist  in  a  veiy  IkM  and  independent  manner,  accom- 
panied with  lesentmenL  "  I  beg  leave,  sir,  to  state  to  you," 
I  said  (at  the  same  time  assuming  all  the  dignity  of  manner  at 
my  command),  then  marching  to  within  a  yard  of  him,  and 
eyeing  him  as  the  wanior  would  look  at  the  man  he  was  about 
to  bayonet,  I  addressed  him  as  follows  :  "  I  am  independent  sir, 
both  in  spirit  and  in  pocket,  and  be  assured  that  my  whole  and 
sole  object  in  calling  upon  you  was  to  connect  myself  with  the 
distinguished  name  of  Turner."  The  smile  that  he  gare  me  at 
this  moment  I  can  only  compare  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  suddenly 
breaking  through  darli  and  stormy  clouds.  "  I  hope,  sir,"  he 
replied,  "  whenever  you  come  to  town,  that  you  will  give  me  the 
favour  of  a  visit;  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  you."  He  then 
preceded  me  to  the  door,  which  he  opened,  politely  bowing  I 
bequently  went  to  lounge  away  half  an  hour  in  hia  gallery,  without 
ever  obtruding  myself  upon  him;  I  had  abo  the  privilege  of 
taking  any  other  person.    This  was  our  first  and  last  interview.* 

Turner  almost  entirely  rebuilt  his  house  in  Queen  Aime 
Street,  and  took  great  care  to  cut  down  the  architect's  tnll. 
He  himself  designed  the  doorway ;  but  neither  doorway  nor 
building  has  any  merit  or  originality.  There  are  seveml  dengns 
for  houses  in  Turner's  sketch-books ;  and  he  planned  a  ptxch 
in  his  friend  Mr.  Fawkes's  house  at  Famley,  in  Yokshire.  Had 
he  attempted  architecture,  Turner  would  of  course  have  folknrcd 
the  classical  sdiool,  the  Gothic  never  having  much  real  cfaano 
for  him. 

Everything  about  the  gallery  in  Queen  Aime  Street  seemed 
of  a  iHece  to  those  who  went  with  a  scornful  determination  to 
find  there  the  miser  and  the  philanthropist  The  dni^et,  once 
red,  was  grey  and  threadbare.  The  screen  was  made  of  the 
black  strips  of  some  refuse  or  'remainder.'  The  red  cloth  cm 
the  wall^  matfced  all  over  with  tack  holes,  bad  been  boii^ 
by  Turner  as  a  ba^ain,  after  having  been  used  at  the  Abbey  for 
the  Queen's  coronation.  Against  the  wall  there  were  heaps  of 
dtr^  frames,  and  stacks  of  dusty  pictures,  with  tbeii  faces  turned 
inward.    As  for  the  sda,  it  seemed  dangerous  to  your  fiilnss 
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peace  to  rest  on  h.  The  drawmg-room  was  peopled  by  filthy 
tailless  cats — pets,  I  suppose,  of  the  old  housekeeper.  Its  diid' 
Aimitore  was  a  common  oak-grained  table,  once,  it  is  believed^ 
the  property  of  Lawirace ;  a  huge  paiot-box,  sheafs  of  undeaned 
short  brushes  in  a  tin  case,  and  a  palette  that  also  once  belonged 
to  Sir  Thomas. 

Those  who  were  familiar  with  Tumia's  secretive  and  sus- 
picions  habits  took  care  never  to  express  any  of  their  opinions 
in  a  load  voice  when  left  alone  in  die  gallery.  Not  diat  he  was 
an  intentional,  but  he  certainly  was  often  an  accidental,  eaves- 
dropper ;  and  he  has  been  known  to  go  die  next  dia.y  and 
stormily  accuse  his  acquaintance  (sometimes,'  too,  in  error)  of 
jut^^ents  proDOonced  there. 

The  gallery  latteily  got  most  dilapidated ;  the  oiled  paper  ol 
the  skylight hangdowninblack,sooty,fnrTedslips.  Thedamp 
here  and  there  had  free  access;  and  it  is  certain  diat,  while  many 
of  the  pictures  ripened  and  improved,  others  were  cracked, 
warped,  chilled,  and  seriously  injured  Both  the  '  Hero  and 
Leander'  and  'The  Building  of  Carthage'  suffered.  Mr.  E. 
Goodall  tells  me  that  in  one  picture,  particularly,  a  great  white 
button  of  paint  that  had  stood  for  die  sun  had  dropped,  off 
*  I  think  some  one  has  picked  it  off  intentionally,''  he  could 
not  help  saying.  '  I  think  somebody  has,'  replied  Turner,  quite 
mimoved 

The  gallery  had  a  fire  in  winter ;  but  theie  were  times  when 
it  wanted  supervinon  more  dian  mere  heat  And  in  diis  sordid 
den  were  all  the  thirty  thousand  proofs  of  engravings  rotting  and 
mouldering  uscared  for  by  anyone  but  the  cats,  who  hid  behind 
them. 

Ytom  the  'Times '  of  November  10, 1856, 1  quQte  a  dever 
desctiptiMi  of  that  dreary  Queen  Anne  SMet  house ;  which, 
sltbouj^  not  entirdy  free  from  exaggeradon,  yet  is  valuable 
as  embodying  the  public  opinion  of  1856  as  to  the  gloomy  and 
misanthrc^c  way  in  which  Turner  had  lived  towards  die  end  of 
his  career.    It  runs  thus  :— 

'  In  diat  r^jon  of  dull  and  decorous  streets  which  radiates 
to  the  north  and  west  fiom  Cavendish  Square,  Queen  Anae 
Street  is  one  of  die  dullest  and  dingiest ;  and  of  that  dreary 
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Queen  Anne  Street  the  dreariest  house  any  thirty  years  before 
1S51  was  No.  47.  Judging  &om  its  weatbei-stdned  and  soot- 
grimed  walls,  its  patched  windows  dark  with  dust  and  foul  with 
cobwebs,  its  wood-wotk  unireshened  by  paint,  its  chimneys 
froin  which  curled  no  smoke,  its  unsound  threshold,  it  might 
have  been  in  Chancery,  it  might  have  been  haunted,  it  might 
have  been  the  scene  of  a  murder.  Yet  it  was  not  uninh^ited. 
Not  unfrequently  a  visitor  might  be  seen  to  knock,  and,  after 
long  waiting,  the  door  would  be  hal£-opened  by  a  withered 
and  sluttish  old  woman,  or,  before  1830,  by  a  little,  shabby,  lean 
old  man.  Nay,  repulsive  as  the  house  might  be,  and  grim  as 
might  be  its  guardians,  carriages  would  sometimes  be  seen 
drawn  up  before  its  door  for  hours,  while  their  gay  and  elegant 
freight  found  occupation  inside.  Could  they  be  prying  into  the 
laboratory  of  an  adept,  or  consulting  a  wizard,  or  driving  tt  bard 
bargain  with  some  sordid  old  hunks  of  a  money-lender  7  Truly, 
neither  deep  alchemy,  nor  potent  witchcral^  nor  hard-fisted 
meanness  was  wanting  inside  that  dreary  dooi.  But  it  was  the 
ftlchemy  diat  coins  sunlight  from  pigments — the  witchcraft  that 
evokes  beauty  out  of  the  brain — die  nearness,  that  is  capable  of 
life-long  self-sacrifice  to  consummate  an  intention  kA  noblest 
patriotism. 

'  In  that  desolate  house — 47  Queen  Anne  Street,  West — 
from  1812  to  1851,  lived  Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner,  the 
greatest  landscape  painter  of  the  English  school.-  Hang^ 
along  a  bare  and  chUly  gallery  on  the  first  floor  of  that  gloomy 
house,  stacked  against  the  walls,  rolled  up  in  dark  closets,  Sung 
a^e  into  damp  cellars,  the  rain  streaming  down  the  canvasses 
fixim  the  warped  sashes  and  paper-patched  frames  of  the  ill-, 
fitting  skylights,.were  collected  some  of  the  noblest  landscapes 
that  were  ever  painted,  while  piles  of  drawings  even  mor9. 
masterly,  and  reams  of  sketches,  the  rudiments  and  first  thoughts 
of  finished  works,  were  piled  away  In  portfolios,  and  presses^ 
and  boxes,  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  dark  and  dus^ 
dwelling.  Notes  for  hundreds,  cheques  for  thousands,  had  been 
offered  again  and  again  in  that  gallery  to  the  painter  of  these 
pictures.  He  was  said  to  adore  money,  and  yet  he  refused  both, 
notes  and  cheques — scornfully  often,  sometimes  regretfully  and 
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as  if  bj  an  cfibrt,  but  always  persistrngly.  '  Dealers  wondered  j 
patrona  were  in  despair ;  artists  scofied,  or  sneered,  or  doubted. 
"Turner  was  madj  he  meant  to  be  buried 'with  his 
'CarUiage"  for  a  wiixUng-sfaeet" ' 

.  The  writer  is  correct  llie  house  Idtteriy  was  indeed  dull  and 
dio^;  soo^stainedandweadle^'8tainedj  and  its  chinmeTs  emit- 
ted no  smoke.  The  do(tf  was  paintlesi ;  and  ^  area  rails  were 
orange-red  widi  rust  It  might  have  been  the  house  of  Despair. 
Deadi's  dodr  coUld  scarcely  have  been  less  inviting  to  knock  at 
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THE  OSIOIN  OP  SEVERAL  PICTURES. 

Two  of  the  best  stories  extant  about  the  modves  wUdi  led 
Tuma  to  paiaf  particular  pictures  are  the  following  which  were 
kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  G.  Jones,  die  pater's 
special  crony  an^  comiadei  The  first  relates  to  '  The  Burial  of 
Wilkie,'  that  funereal  picture  in  which  every  tone  and  tint  is  ao 
attuned  to  the  subject  that  the  whole  seems  as  if  it  were  painted 
on  crape.  It  dates  the  time  back  to  when  Wilkie,  on  his  return 
to  England,  died  near  Gibraltar,  and  was  buried  in  the  sacred 
blue  water  dose  to  Trafalgar ;  and  it  strikingly  reveals  the  depth 
of  Tumw's  feelit^  and  his  desire,  without  regard  to  buying  or 
selling,  to  punt  a  monumental  picture  that  might  record  bis 
esteem  for  Wilkie's  talent 

Shortly  after  ^^kic's  death  and  burial  at  sea  a  conversation 
took  plaoe  between  Turner  and  hts  6iend  Jones. 

*  T.  I  suppose  nobody  will  do  anything  to  commemorate 
Wilkie? 

*  y.  I  shall  pay  a  humble  tribute  by  making  a  drawing 
represenring  his  funetaL 

'  T,  How  will  you  do  it  ? 

*  y..  On  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  as. it  has  been  described  to 
me  by  persons  present,  and  at  the  time  that  Wilkie's  body  was 
lowered  into  the  sea. 

'  T,  Well,  I  will  do  it  as  it  must  have  appeared  off  the  coasV 
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■  '  The  ptctttre  by  Turner  and  the  dnwing  by  Jones  appeared 
in  the  ensuing  Exhibition  ;  the  former  under  the  title  of  "  Peace : 
Burial  at  Sea." 

'Tumer  painted  the  sails  of  the  steamer  as  black  as  he 
could  make  them,  which  occasioned  a  remonstiance  from 
Stanfield,  who  justly  dioughtthecolour  and  effect  untnie;  npoo 
which  Turner  said,  "  I  only  wish  I  had  any  colour  to  make 
tbtfm  blacker."  It  is  very  like  him  to  have  indicated  mourning 
by  this  means,  probably  retaining  some  condued  notions  of  the 
death  of  ^geus  and  the  black  sails  of  the  returning  Theseus.' 

The  second  story  relates  to  that  swarthily  crimson  picture 
•The  Fiery  Furnace;'  and  the  dialogue  between  the  same 
persons  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  proving  Turner's  willingaess  to 
be  on  the  most  social  terms  with  his  brethren. 

'Turner  asked  his  friend  what  he  intended  to  paint  for  the 
ensuing  Exhibition  of  1833. 

'  y.  The  fieiy  furnace,  with  Shadiach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
nega 

'  T.  A  good  subject ;  III  do  it  abo ;  what  fize  wiD  you  do 
it? 

'  y.  Kit-cat. 

'  T.  Ill  paint  it  Kit-cat  size  too.  Will  you  have  anupright 
or  a  long  picture? 

•  y.  Upright. 

'  T.  Ill  paint  it  upright    What  will  you  paint  it  on? 

*y.  On  panel 

'  T.  Ill  paint  it  on  panel    Have  you  ordered  a  pand? 

'  T.  Then  order  two,  and  tell  the  maker  to  send  one  of 
them  to  me ;  but  remember  that,  if  I  come  into  your  room 
while  you  are  painting  that  subject,  you  hide  it  instantly. 

•The  pictures  were  painted  and  exhibited  in  183a.  The 
members  of  the  Academy  were  surprised  to  find  that  they  had 
been  executed  with  the  most  perfect  sympathy.' 

These  nanatives  show  that  Turner  was  too  great  a  man, 
and  too  original,  to  be  afraid  of,  sometimes  from  idleness  or 
caprice,  borrowing  Irom  a  fnend.  The  humorous  suddenness 
with  which  be  seized,  in  the  one  instance,  the  notion  of  pauting 
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B  picture  ID  remembrance  of  Willcie,  and,  io  the  other,  the 
quickness  with  which  he  made  up  his  mind  to  imitate  his  old 
cron]',  are  eminentljt  dumctenstic  of  him;  So  is  the  obstinacy 
with  which  he  resisted  Stanfield's  advice  to  make  the  sails  of 
the  funeral  vessel  lighter.  He  knew  what  He  wanted;  who 
should  know  better?  He  had  the  idea  of  grief  to  eipress ;  and 
the  expression  of  that  idea  was  more  important  to  him  than  the 
trivial  technicaUtiet  of  Aft 

The  picture  in  the  Ellecmere  Gallery  was  painted  for  the 
Marquis  Of  Stafford  as  a  rival  to  a  Vaodervelde.  The  same 
evening  he  received  the  order  he  went  home,  stretched  a  canvas, 
and  bad  it  all  in  dead  colour  before  he  left  it  He  worked  with 
the  greatest  rapidity,  commeodng  at  four  o'clock  in  the  momio^ 
'I  never  saw  himidlcv'  was  his  old  housekeeper's  declaration  to 
Mr.  Trimmer. 

Burnet,  the  cdebtated  engmver  of  Wilkie's  '  Blutd  Fiddler,' 
supplies  die  following  instance  of  the  strength  of  Turner's 
merooiy  of  natural  effects:— 

As  he  was  once  driving  down  with  Kx.  Woodbum  to  tiie 
latter  gentleman's  house  at  Hendon,  a  beautifiil  sunset  burst 
forth  in  all  its  gorgeous  but  transitoiy  pageantry.  Tumerasked 
if  the  carriage  might  be  stopped,  and  remaioed  some  time  in 
intense  and  silent  contemplation  of  the  sky.  Some  weeks  after- 
wards Mr.  Woodbum  called  at  the  Queen  Anne  Street  Galleiy, 
and  saw  the  identical  sky  fixed  on  canvas.  He  instantly  bqged 
to  have  a  landscape  added  to  it  Tuner  refhsed  the  commis- 
sion; he  would  not  part  with  it  Wilkie  used  to  call  tbeie 
studies  his  '  stock  in  trade.' 

He  entered  one  day  the  shop  of  Cobalt,  the  picture  cleooer, 
when  he  had  a  fine  Cuyp  under  his  treatment  There  was  oite 
coiner  where  the  golden  brown,  the  sheiry  colour,  was  so  trans- 
parent and  luminous  that  yon  seemed  to  see  deep  down  into  it 
Turner  exdaimed,  '  I  would  ^ve  a  thousand  pounds  to  have 
painted  that  I '  TtUs  transparency,  it  is  thought,  can  be  obtained 
only  onpaneL 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

TUSKER  OK  VARNISHIKG-DAYS. 

Mr  kind  fiiend  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  sends  me  an  item  of  lug 
boyish  recollections  of  Turner. 

Mr.  Collins  used  to  attend  his  faUier  vith  his  paint  box,  and 
malie  himself  generally  useful.  On  cxie  of  these  occasions  he 
remembers  seeing  Turner  (not  the  more  perfect  in  his  balance 
for  the  brown  sherry  at  the  Academy  lunch),  seated  on  the  top 
of  a  flight  of  steps,  astride  a  box.  There  he  sat  a  shabby  Bac- 
chus, nodding  like  a  mandarin  at  his  picture,  which  he,  widi  a 
pendulum  motion,  now  touched  with  his  brush,  and  now  receded 
from.  Yet  in  spite  of  sherry,  precarious  seat,  and  old  age,  he 
went  on  shaping  in  some  wonderiiil  dream  of  colour;  every 
touch  meaning  something,  every  pin's  head  of  colour  being  a 
note  in  the  chromatic  scale. 

That  admirable,  frank,  and  simple  writer  on  Ait  the  late 
Mr.  Leslie  also  sketches  Turner  on  these  pleasant  dayi;  He 
says— 

'  Turner  was  rery  amusing  on  the  varnishing,  or  rather  the 
painting,  dap  at  the  Academy.  Singular  as  were  his  habits — 
for  nobody  knew  where  or  how  he  lived — his  natute  was  social, 
and  at  our  lunch  on  those  anniversaries  he  was  the  Kft  of  the 
table.  The  Academy  has  relinquished,  very  justly,  a  privil^e 
for  its  own  members  which  it  could  not  extend  to  all  exhibitors. 
But  I  believe,  had  the  vainishing-days  been  abolished  while 
Turner  lived,  it  would  almost  have  broken  his  heait.  When 
such  a  measure  was  hinted  to  him,  he  said,  "  Then  you  will  do 
away  with  the  only  sodal  meetings  we  have,  the  only  occasion 
on  which  we  all  come  together  in  an  easy,  unrestrained  man- 
ner. When  we  have  no  vomishing-days,  we  shall  not  know  one 
another." ' 

In  1811,  when  Constable  exhibited  his  'Opening  of  Waterloo 
Bridge,'  it  was  placed  in  the  School  of  Painting,  one  of  the 
small  rooms  at  Somerset  House.  A  sea  piece  by  Turner  was 
next  to  it — a  grey  picture,  beautiful  and  true,  but  with  no  post- 
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tive  colDut  in  any  part  of  it  ConstsblCs  pictuK  seetoed  as  If 
painted  with -liquid- gold  and  silver,  and  Turner  came  sevetsl 
times  into  the  room  while  he  was  hdghtening  with  vermilion 
and  lake  the  decorations  and  Sags  of  the  dty  barges.  Turner 
stood  behind  him,  looking  from  the '  Waterloo '  to  his  own  pic- 
ture; and,  putting  a  round  daub  of  red  lead,  somewhat  bi^er 
than  a  shilling,  on  his  grey  sea,  went  avny  without  a  word.  The 
intensity  of  the  red  lead,  made  more  vivid  by  the  coolness  of 
his  picture,  caused  even  the  yenpilion  and  lake  of  Constable  to 
look  weak.  On  Leslie  entering  the  room  just  as  Turner  had 
left  it, '  He  has  been  here,'  said  Constable, '  and  fixed  off  a  gun.' 
On  the  opposite  wall  was  a  rather  wann  picture,  by  Jon^  of 
'Shadrach,  Mcshach,  and  Abednego  in  the  Furnace.'  *A  coal,' 
-  said  Cooper,  'has  bounced  across  the  room,  from  Jones's  NC- 
ture,  and  set  fire  to  Tumci's  sea,*  Turner  did  not  come  again 
into  the  room  for  a  day  and  a  half;  and  then,  in  the  last 
moments  that  were  allowed  for  painting.  He  glazed  the  scarlet 
seal  he  had  put  on  his  picture^  and  shaped  it  into  a  buoy. 

This  is  a  matchless  Btoty.  The  &ct  was  tbat  Turner  did 
not  much  like  Constable,  and  was  not  going  to  let  himself  be 
checkmated.  And  what  a  vast  reach  of  knowledge  it  involved 
—this  sudden  alteration  of  the  whole  plan  of  his  picture,  and 
yet  not  spoiling  it  Constable,  in  secret,  was  most  severe  on 
Turner's  pictures;  and  Leslie,  his  worshipper,  acquired  some- 
what of  the  same  prejudice:  but  his  strong  good  sense  soon 
mastered  it  Once  Constable  was  pacing  impatiently  before  a 
picture,  the  effect  of  which  somehow  or  other  did  not  please 
him.  It  was  true  to  rules,  but  still  there  was  something  want- 
ing (perhaps  a  mere  red  cap,  a  blue  apron,  or  a  tree  stem);  yet 
what  it  was  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  telL  It  was  a  line 
either  too  much  or  too  little  in  the  conlposition;  evidently  it 
was  a  !^>eck  of  colour  either  redundant  or  deficient.  At  that 
moment  Turner  entered. 

'  I  say,  Turner,'  cried  Constable, '  there  is  somethii^  wrcMig 
in  this  picture,  andlcaimotforthelifbofmetell  whatitis.  You 
give  it  a  look.'  Turner  looked  at  the  picture  steadily  for  a  few 
moments,  then  seized  a  brush,  and  struck  in  a  ripple  of  water  in 
the  foreground.    That  was  the  secret;  the  picture  was  now 
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perfect;  the  spell  ms  completed.    The  Gresh,  untired  eye  of  the 
great  foagician  had  detected  the  «ant  at  a  glance 
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TURNER  A3  A  CORRESPOHDINT. 

TURHER  was  notoriously  a  banred-up  man,  one  who  would  come 
to  the  threshold  of  his  mmd  and  talk  to  you  perhaps,  but  would 
by  no  means  throw  open  the  door  and  usher  you  as  a  welcome 
guest  into  the  palace;  yet  he  was  cheerful  and  social  among 
friends,  loving  them  and  beloved  by  them  in  turn.  I  introduce 
heie  a  batch  of  letters,  trifling  enough,  but  valuable  by  reason 
of  the  scarcity  of  his  letters.  They  convey  a  veiy  fair  notion  of 
his  e^nstoUiy  manner  in  1844.  The  first  is  addressed  to  Mis. 
Carrick  Moore,  38  Brooke  Street,  Grosvenor  Square: — 

'47  Qneen  Ann  street:  Tbnndwr,  tStb  iutt. 
'Dear  Madam,— Mr.  Jenlcins  will  take  the  benefit  of  the 
Act  himself,  and  will  (without  asking  counsel's  ojHnion  theteon) 
appear  before  the  court  of  Brook  Street  on  Wednesday,  the 
24th  instant,  quarter  before  seven  o'clock,  and  abide  Sxy  the 
nme. 

*I  have  the  honour  to  be  for  Mr.  Jenkins's  case. 

•J.  M.  W.  TURWKR.' 

•  Dear  Madam, — It  is  very,  very,  very  unlucky  tor  me  that 
although  dear  Miss  Rogers  had  induced  me  to  hope  for  your 
kind  invitation,  it  should  be  thwarted  in  any  manner,  and  par* 
ticularly  by  me,  against  my  own  inclination;  but  I  have  leceivei^ 
a  summons  to  attend  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
half-past  eight  on  Saturday  evening,  to  consider  on  a  case  whidi 
&iend  Jones  will  tell  you  more  about  if  you  feel  inclined  to  know 
«4iy  I  am  constrained  to  defer  (I  hope  only  in  the  present  case) 
your  kind  and  friendly  feelings  towards  me. 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Madam, 

'Yours  most  truly  obliged, 

•J.  M.  W.  TURNRR. 
*ToMiI.  CAftRICE  UOOKB,  I  Saviile  Row.' 
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*J.  M.  W.  Turner  present*  his  compliments  to  Miss  Moore, 
and  requests  her  to  make  his  thinks  to  Mrl  Moore  for  the  vtry 
kind  offer  of  foi^veness  to  him,  whidi  he  wiH  avail  Umself  of 
with  verjr  great  pleasure  on  Sunday  next,  at  a  quarter  past  six 
o'dock. 


'Wednesday,  30tb,  1S41. 

*  Dear  Miss  Moore, — I  am  veiy  soiiy  to  be  engaged  on 
the  39th,  Friday,  and  tt^erefore  excluded  from  the  happiness  of 
being  in  Bitxd:  Street  on  that  day. 

'Veiy  many  thanks  for  the  name  of  the  church,'  Redentoti 
'  Yours  truly, 

•J.  M.W.  Turner.* 

'47  Queen  Ann  Street :  December  9,  1841. 

*  Deal  Madam,— I  am  truly  sorry  in  being  engaged  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  next  (out  of  town),  particularly  sony  on 
present  occaaon  of  your  kind  invitations. 

'  Most  smcereiy, 

'J.  M.W.  Turner. 
'P.S. — Very  low,  indeed,  for  our  loss  in  dear  Cliantrey. 
■Mn.  Cakbicx  Moork,  Albemarle  Street' 

<  47  Queen  Ann  Street :  June  t6,  1847. 
*My  dear  Miss  Moore, — ^Veryglad  to  hear  Mr.  Moore  is 
quite  well  agant,  and  hope  Mrs.  Moore  will  now  be  bitter, 
being  relieved  from  the  anxiety  attendant  on  the  illness  of  Mr. 
Moore. 

'  *  Many  thanks  for  the  news  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  Jones's, 
and  his  piece  of  your  letter  sent  me  enclosed  I !  1  How  we  all 
^umUe  in  search  of  happiness  or  benefits  for  others,  yet  find 
borne  at  home. 

'Yours  truly, 

'J.  M.W.  TURSKR.' 

'  '  He  ulinl  me  to  find  ibe  nsme  of  the  church  in  Venice  whkb 
ouituited  ttvee  [uctue*  hf  G.  BeUini.'— H. 
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*  J.  M.  W.  Turner  begs  to  present  his  refl|>ecta  to-  Miss 
Moore,  and  begs  to  say  bfi  is  sony  an  engagement  for  Clirist- 
mas  Day  will  prevent  falm  offeiing  bis  apology  and .  contiitioD 
for  Ms  misdeeds  and  errors,  regretted  the  more  by  Mm  because 
he  cannot  but  defer  expressing  Ms  disappointment  in  person.'- 

'  Respects. 

■To  Mm  H.  MoOKX,* 

'Satnrda^,  Janmiiy  9,  1847. 

'  Dear  Miss  MoOK, — Charming  weather  for  the  Arts ;  they 
must  be  fine  this  weather  of  tinifonmty. 

'Sorry  to  be  likewise  engaged  on  Sunday  next,  the  loth; 
best  regards  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore,  yi>uredf,  and  all  the 
family. 

'Yours  truly, 
'J.  M.  W.  Turner. 

•Miss  MooR^  II  Gniftoii  Street,  Bond  Street' 

'  Tuesday  aisht. 
'  Dear  Miss  MocHre^— Jones  must  have  pulled  a  feather  from 
th^  wing  of  Time;  so,  with  your  permission,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
Moore's,  I  will  be  selfish,  and  try  to  borrow  it  on  Saturday;  but 
if  I  should  be  beyond  a  quarter  post  six  pray  aslt  Mm  for  the 
loan  (for  me),  fearing  others  are  like. 

'Yours  truly, 

'J.  M,  W.   TURMBR. 
'l/Sisf  MOOKK,  38  BraoV  Street  GrotrenDrSqiMre.* 

In  a  playful  strain  runs  the  next  :— 

'  Mr.  Avalanche  JenkinsoD  preBents  his  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Moore  for  the  kind  invitatiDa  to  Wohhams,  which  by  some 
mischaoce  he  did  not  find  till  this  morning,  because  "  'twasnot 
in  sight,"  and  he  feels  his  mishap  the  greater  because  the 
chance  becomes  the  lessc^  for  the  Exhibition  doses  to-day,  the 
aiiniversaiy  diimer  op  Monday,  and  the  Spanish  Fleet  (a/iar 
pictures)  will  be  removed  from  their  present  moorings  to  be 
scattered  east,  west,  north,  and  south,, like  the  Armada. 
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'TTierd'cwe  Mr.  Jenlcinson  feus  he  majr  be  driven  betbre 
the  'wvaA  «id)  his  passport  before  the  end  of  next  week)  but  he 
htgt  to  offer  his  sincere  thanks,  though  with  slender  hope  of 
being  able  to  have  the  pleasure  of  being  at  Wonhams  until  his 
return  fttrin  Switzerland.  Mr.  Jenkinson,  with  great  tespec^ 
bectMDCUDg  to  all  enquiring  Mends, 

*  Most  sincerely, 

*J.  M.  W.  TURMES.' 

The  explanatioo  of  the  unusual  designation  is  that  Mrs. 
Canick  Moore  used  to  coll  him  Mr.  Jenkinson,  as  being  a 
common,  insignificant  name. 

These  letters,  with  their  pithy  brevity  and  cheerjiil  jokes,  are 
very  characteristic  of  the  man.  How  droHy  he  rejoices  in  thp 
nickname  of  '  Mr.  Avalanche  Jenkinson,'  and  throws  in  here 
and  there  ft  clever  thought  or  kind  remembrance.  '  The  loss  of 
dear  Chantrey'  shows  how  deeply  his  heart  felt  the  loss  of 
friends.  Chantrey  the  '  gay '  and  the '  good,'  as  he  calls  him  in 
thesext  letter  addressed  to  hisfriend  Jones,  he  seems  especially 
to  have  loved. 

I  here  interpolate  a  letter  dated  as  far  back  as  1830  (for 
these  communications  are  too  few  to  be  worth  arranging 
chroDologioilly),  written  to  his  friend  Jones  when  at  Rome;  in 
which  he  adverts  with  much  feeling  to  the  death  of  Lawrence 
and  Dawe,  and  of  his  father,  and  to  the  contingency  of  his 
own ;  and  in  which  he  is  quietly  sarcastic  on  the  heartless 
custom  of  great  people  sending  their  empty  carnages  to  public 
funerals,  and  hints  at  Academy  intrigues.  The  conjunction  of 
'  yellow '  viith  Italy  refers  to  the  mustard  tone  of  his  later  Italian 
pictures,  which  Chantrey  seems  good-naturedly  to  have  joked 
him  about :— . 

•London  :  February  1830, 

'  Dear  Jones, — I  delayed  answering  yours  until  the  chance 
of  this  finding  you  in  Rome,  to  give  you  some  account  of  the 
dismal  prospect  of  Academic  affairs,  and  of  the  last  sad  cere- 
monies paid  yesterday  to  departed  talent  gone  to  that  bourne 
from  whence  no  traveller  retums.    Alas  1  only  two  short  a 
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Sir  Thomas  ibUowed  the  coffin  of  Dawe  to  the  same  place. 
We  then  were  his  pall-bearers.  Who  will  do  the  like  for  me, 
or  when,  God  only  knows  how  soon.  My  poor  Other's  death 
proved  a  heavy  Uow  upon  me,  and  has  been  followed  by  otheis 
of  the  same  dark  kind  However,  it  is  something  to  feel  that 
gifted  talent  can  be  acknowledged  by  the  many  who  yesterday 
waded  up  to  their  knees  in  snow  and  muck  to  see  the  funeral 
pofi^p  swelled  up  by  carriages  of  the  great,  without  the  persons 
themselves.  Enirt  naus^  much  could  be  written  on  this  subject; 
much  has  been  in  the  papers  daily  of  anecdotes,  saymgs,,  and 
domgs,  contradictory  and  complex,  and  nothing  certain,  except- 
ing that  a  great  mass  of  property  in  the  unfinished  pictiures  will 
cover  more  than  demands.  The  portraits  of  the  potentates  are 
to  be  exhibited,  which  will  of  course  produce  a  laige  sum. 
The  drawings  of  the  old  masters  are  to  be  offered  to  his 
Majes^  in  mass,  then  to  the  British  Museum.  Thomas 
Campbell  is  to  write  Sir  Thomas's  life  at  the  request  of  the 
family,  and  a  portrait  of  himself,  painted  lately  and  engraved, 
for  which  great  biddings  have  been  already  made.  I  wish  I 
had  you  by  the  button-hole,  notwithstanding  all  your  grumbling 
about  Italy  and  yellow.  I  could  then  tell  more  fireely  what  has 
occurred  since  your  departure  of  combinations  and  concatena- 
tions somewhat  of  the  old  kind,  only  more  highly  coloured,  and 
to  my  jaundiced  eye  not  a  whit  more  pure.  .  .  .  Chantrey  is  as 
gay  and  as  good  as  ever,  ready  to  serve :  he  requests,  for  my 
benefit,  that  you  bottle  up  all  the  yellows  which  may  be  found 
straying  out  of  the  right  way;  but  what  you  may  have  told  him 
about  the  old  masters  which  you  did  not  tell  me,  I  can't  tell, 
but  we  expected  to  hear  a  great  deal  from  each  other,  but  the 
stormy  brush  of  Tintoretto  was  only  to  make  "•  the  Notte  "  more 
visible.     May  you  be  better  in  health  and  spirits. 

'  Adieu,  adieu;  faithfully  yoiu^ 

*J.  M.  W.  Turner.' 

Turner's  letters  to  Mr.  Ruskin  I  have  not  incorporated 
They  are  very  brief,  being  chiefly  fiiendly  answers  to  invita- 
tions. In  one  of  them  he  alludes  bewailingly  to  the  November 
ibg  that  stops  his  paintings 
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He  was  fond  of  Calcotf s  style  of  paintiii^  his  cool,  scdier 
manner;  and  Mr.  Munio  has  a  picture  by  him  of  a  Dutcji  i<xfm. 
closely  after  the  manner  of  that  aitist  A  letta  from  Tunwr  to 
him  is  extant  in  which,  in  place  of  his  fiill  name,  a  wild  ^^w^k  (ft 
mallard)  is  subscribed.  Turner  was  fond  of  these  litde  good- 
natured  bits  of  iaa,  for  his  spirits  were  high,  deep  as  were 
occauonally  his  fits  (rf'  melancholy. 

The  following  letters  also  claim  a  place  here : — 

'Dear  Sir, — Herewith  I  submit' for  tout  inspection  and 
observations  my  remarks  on  your  picture  of  "  Pope's  Villa  ;■ 
and,  if  you  wish  to  make  any  alterations  to  tfie  same,  I  will 
readily  comply  with  your  suggestions.  I  must  beg  the  ftviour 
of  you  to  return  this  sheet  by  the  ntst  post,  as  I  must  print 
the  account  immediately.  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  submit  it  to 
you  previous  to  your  leaving  town.  Fray  inform  me  if  you  can 
make  it  convenient  to  oblige  me  with  two  or  three  drawings  of 
Lindisfame ;  they  shall  be  engraved  in  the  very  best  manner. 
'Yours  truly, 

'J..  BWTTOK. 

'NoTttDbcr  16,  iSiI  -.  Tanttodc  Place.' 

'  Sir, — I  raAitt  lament  that  the  remark  whidi  jrou  xtaA  to 
me  when  I  called  in  Tavistock  Place  is  supprened,  for  jt  es- 
poused  the  part  of  Elevated  Landscape  against  the  aspersid 
....  of  map  mak  ....  criticism ;  but  no  doubt  you  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  p  .  .  .  .  dtni,  andmineis 
a  tnistaken  zeaL  As  to  remark,  you  will  find  a  .  .  .  alteration 
or  colour  in  pencil.  Jkoo  groups  of  sheep.  7W  fishermen 
occur  too  close  ;  baskets  to  entrap  eels  is  not  technical,  being 
called  eel  pots ;  and  making  the  wUlow  tree  the  identical  Pope's 
willow  (jtc)  is  rather  strained.  (7)  Cannot  you  do  it  by  allusion, 
and  with  deference.  (?)  Mellifluous  lyre — seems  to  deny  enei^ 
of  thought — and  let  me  ask  one  question.  (7)  Why  say  the 
Poet  and  Skophite  are  not  often  united?  for  if  they  are  no^ 
they  ....  ought  to  be  ;  therefore  the  solitary  instance  given 
of  Dodsleyacts  as  a  cmsure.  The  fourth  and  fifth  line  require^ 
perhaps,  a  note  as  to  the  sUte  of  the  grotto,  that  gralfull  pov 
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Uxky  fiom  age  to  age  miy  r^tair  what  renuuns.  fi  .  ^  1 .  will 
in  ....  I  would  ask  a  httle  more  to  be  added  ;  but,  ss  it  i^ 
dse  your  own  di9cieti<Hi  (?),  and  therefoie  will  conclude  cavaling 
tmy  flutber  with  Dodsley's  line*. 

■  Your  most  ttuly  obed. 

-  ■  .•  'J.    M.   W.  TimKER. 

*  P.S. — Respectmg  lindisfame,  we  will  have  some  coQyer- 
satioQ  when  I  ictum ;  and  you  may  see  the  sketches  which  will 
best  suit,  and  I- must .  ...  know  what  siz^  &a,  you  wish, 
be&ne  I  can  positirely  accept  of  your  proposal,  as  one  more  l 
dunk  ....  bnpg  into  "  Liber  Studiorum."  ,  I  had  not  time 
to  return  this  by  post  yesterday,  but  hopo  that  no  delay  has 
been  experienced  in  the  printing.' 

Tlie  nest  two  are  addressed  to  Sir  Thomaa  Lawience : — 

*  Jnlr  I,  tSas :  Qnech  Am  Stttet. 
'  *  Dear  Sir  Thomas, — I  have  just  bow  received  a  letUr  fitoni 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office,  stating  that  the  amount  for  my 
picture  will  be  paid  upon  demand.  I  therefore  feel  the  neces- 
taiy  of  again  asking  you  if  you  do  authorise  me  in  demanding 
the  600  guineas  you  mentioned ;  or,  if  in  your  warmth  for  the 
service  of  the  Arts,  you  did  exceed  (in  your  widiet^  the  terms 
proposed?    Do,  ptay,  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me.- 

'In  r^ard  to  the  fees,  I  beg  to  renew  my  otqection*;  bat 
So  believe  me  to  be, 

'With  true  regard,  yours  most  ^idfiRiIly, 

*J.  M.  W.  TuRurau* 

•  TLuTsd^  'moms^ 

'J.  M.  W.  Turner  presents  his  respects  to  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  and  he  feels  sorry  hH  engagements  wilt  prevent  him 
the  pleasure  of  waiting  upon  Sir  Thomas  to-morrow  morning; 
he  called  in  Russell  Square  to  request  he  might  be  excused 
giving  any  opinion  of  the  picture,  iQ  consequence  of  his  having 
positively  declined  so  doing  to  Mr.  Wrigh^  a  particular  Iriehd 
of  Sir  W.  PiUdngton,  on  Uie  part  of  Mr.  Gray.' 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 
TTJUNER'S  VENEtlAN  PICTtlRES. 

It.  vas  ^m  the  great  middle  ckss,  and  not  fonn  theaiistooncy' 
of  ^igland,  that  Turner  obtained  patronxge ;  and  to  that  class, 
frsin  wiuch  Shaicespeare  and  onr  foiemost  men  have  sprung^. 
Eng'wh  Art  owes  its  present  flourishing  condition.  It  tras  onlf 
after  the  Refoim  BiU  had  passed  both  Housce  that  the  national' 
pictures  were  treated  as  naticmal  piop^j,  and  rendered  tcces-' 
aible  to  the  people.  Gradflally,  as  the  popular  element  began 
to  lea?en  Parliament,  and  new  intellect  to  quicken  it,  cdrnmittees' 
on  Art  subjects  began  to  vx,  and  Art  was  conddered  as  »•■ 
nadooai  question ;  not  as  the  luxury  of  the  few,  but  as  the 
birthright  of  the  many.  Then  good  modem  pictures  rapidly 
b^an  to  assert  theur  claims  over  third-rate,  doubtAil,  black  old 
masters,  and  modem  Ait  emerged  from  the  deluge,  thanlra,  not 
to  the  nobles  of  England,  but  to  the  great  merchants  of 'the 
North.  From  them  Turner  obtained  his  most  generous  com- 
missions ;  for  taste  that  had  grown  paralysed  in  drowsy  couAtry 
seats  began  now  to  bloom  afresh  amid  factory  smoke  and  the 
roar  and  buzz  of  wheels,  amid  cotton  fluff,  and  in  the  vaportms 
Manchester  engine  rooms 

Mr.  Henry  M'Coonel  was,  I  believe^  one  of  the  first  gen- 
tlemen to  give  him  canmissions  for  his  later  Venetian  pictures. 
He  was  one  of  the  (iarliest  m  the  Noclhon  district  who  had  - 
the  originality  of  taste  to  admire  and  purchase  Turner^  woriu ;  - 
and  his  collection  became  oiie  of  the  best  in  the  whole  region. 
He  genenlly  gave  commissioDs  to  artists  direct  In  this  way 
he  obtained  that  admirable  picture'  so  fiiU  «f  pathos  ahd  Inte- 
rest, Landseer's  '  There's  Ii&  hi  the  Old  Dog  yet;*'  retftesOnting 
a  Highland  deet-hound  that  had  fallen  into  a  chasm  in  die 
ardour  of  his  pursnit  He  had  also'  in  his  gallery  Sir  Cbaries 
Eastlake's  'Slave  Malket/  aad  Wilkie^  'SaiichoPanza  andhis 
Mother  at  the  Fountain,'  not  the  happiest  effort  oH.  tiiat  excellent 
artist,  .   .  .''■.'-". 
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Of  one  of  Turner's  smaQ  pictures  of  Venice,  now  tn  die 
Vernon  Gallery,  a  pleasant  story  is  told,  which  shows  his  good- 
nature  and  his  love  of  prartical  joking.  The  picture  in  ques- 
tion, one  of  those  so  .Aill  of  vivid  reflections  (not  always  quite 
true  to  fact),  was  hung  next  a  view  of  Ghent  by  his  old  friend 
George  Jones,  R.A.  On  the  varnishing-day  at  the  Academy 
Turner,  who  delighted  in  these  opportunities  of  working 
and  chattily  amcmgst  comrades,  said  to  his  ineoA,  'Why, 
J<Kiey,  how  lilue  your  sky  is  1  But  111  outblae  yon.'  And 
tmmediatdy  scrarobUng  upon  a  box,  chuckling  audibly,  he 
deepened  die  sky  of  his  Venice  with  a  scumble  c^  ultramarine: 
'I've  done  you  now,  Georgey,'  he  exclaimed,  as  he  passed  on 
to  another  picture.  In  his  absence  Jones,  jocularly  determined 
to  baffle  him,  instantly  set  to  work  and  painted  the  sky  of 
Ghent  a  blank  white,  which,  acting  as  a  foil,  made  Turner's 
Venedan  sky  look  preposterously  blue.  Turner  laughed  hear- 
tily,'when  he  returned  to  his  picture  the  next  day,  to  find 
hiiasdf  again  checkmated.  '  Well,  Joney,'  was  the  adnusrion, 
'you  have  done  me  now;  but  it  must  go;'  and  he  went  to 
woik  briskly  and  merrily  at  the  water,  ships,  and  fairy-like 
buildings,  but  altering  the  sky  no  more. 

For  this  dreann  of  Venice  Mr.  Vcmon  gave  him  two  hundred 
guineas ;  and  this  price  the  painter  evidently  thought  extravB- 
gant,  for  he  was  heard  to  say,  '  If  they  will  have  scnqw  they 
must  pay  for  them;'  by  which  oracular  utterance  he  meant,  I 
presume,  that  the  picture  was  only  a  fragment  of  an  hamcmious 
whole — a  meny,  fandilil  sketch;  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
despised  such  studies  in  comparison  with  his  earlier  and  matt 
solid,  thou^  less  poetical  works. 

In  Leslie's  Autobiography  we  have  the  following  account 
of  the  first  picture  by  Turner  that  went  to  America.  He  says— 

'  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  select  the  first  of  his  pictures  that 
went  to  America.  Mr.  James  Lennox,  of  New  York,  who 
knew  his  pictures  only  from  engravings,  wished  very  much  to 
possess  one,  and  wrote  to  me  to  that  effect  I  replied  that 
his  roonts  were  fiiU  of  unsold  Works,  and  I  had  no  doubt  be 
would  part  with  one.  Mr.  Lennox  e^qnvssed  his  wiUiogness 
to  give  500/.,  and  left  the  choice  to  me.    I  called  on  Turner, 
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and  asked  if  Be  would  let  a  picture  go  to  America.  "No; 
they  won't  come  up  to  the  scratch! "  I  knew  what  he  meant; 
for  another  American  had  oflTered  him  a  low  price  for  the  "T^- 
m^raire."  I  told  him  a  fnend  of  mine  would  give  500/.  for 
anything  he  would  part  with.  His  countenance  bri^tened, 
and  he  said  at  once,  "  He  miay  have  that,  or  that,  or  that," 
pointing  to  three  not  small  pictnrcs.  I  chose  a  "  Sunset  View 
of  Sta^"  which  I  had  admiicd  more  than  most  of  his  pictures 
iixim  the  time  when  it  was  first  exhibited.  It  was  in  an  old 
frame,  but  Turner  would  have  a  very  handsome  new  one  made 
for  it  When  it  reached  New  York,  Mr.  Lennox  was  out  of 
town,  and  we  were  in  suspense  some  time  about  its  reception. 
About  a  fortnight  after  its  arrival  he  returned  to  New  Yoric, 
but  only  for  an  hour;  and  wrote  to  m^  after  a  hasty  first 
ghmc^  to  express  his  great  disappointment  He  said  he  could 
almost  &ncy  the  picture  had  sustained  some  damage  on  the 
voyage,  it  appeared  to  him  so  indistinct  throughout  Still  he 
did  not  doubt  its  being  very  fine,  and  he  hoped  to  see  its 
merits  era  Jiirther  acquaintance;  but,  for  the  present,  he  could 
not  write  to  Mr.  Turner,  as  he  could  only  state  his  pieteat ' 
impression. 

'  Unfortunately,  I  met  Turner  at  the  Academy  a  night  or 
two  after  I  received  this  letter;  and  he  asked  me  if  I  had 
heard  from  Mr.  Lennox.  I  was  obliged  to  say  "Yes."  "  Well, 
and  how  does  he  like  the  picture  ?  "  "  He  thinks  it  indistinct" 
"  You  should  tell  him,"  he  replied,  "  that  indistinctness  is  my 
fiarte." 

*Id  the  meantime  I  had  answered  Mr.  Lennox's  letter, 
pointing  out,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  merits  of  the  picture ; 
and  concluded  by  saying,  "  If,  on  a  second  view,  it  gains  your 
estimation,  it  will  assuredly  gain  more  and  more  every  time  you 
look  at  it"  Mr.  Lennox,  in  reply,  said,  "You  have  exacdy 
described  what  has  taken  place.  I  now  admire  the  picture 
greatly,  and  I  have  brought  one  or  two  of  my  fiicnds  to  see  it 
aa  I  do ;  but  it  will  never  be  a  favourite  with  the  multitude. 
I  can  now  write  to  Mr.  Turner,  and  tell  him  conscientiously 
how  much  I  am  delighted  with  it" 

'  Mr.  Lennox  soon  afterwards  came  to  London,  and  bought 
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another  picture  of  Turner's  at  a  sale,  and,  1  think,  another  of 
himself  and  would  have  bought  the  ^'T^n^aire,"  but  Turner 
had  then  determined  not  to  sell  it« 

'It  was  reported  that  Turner  had  declared  his  intention  of 
being  buried  in  his  '*  Carthage,"  the  picture  now  in  the  Na« 
tional  Gallery.  I  was  told  that  he  said  to  Chantrey,  ^^  I  have 
appointed  you  one  of  my  executors.  Will  you  promise  to  see 
me  rolled  up  in  it  ?  "  ''  Yes,"  said  Chantrey, ''  and  I  promise 
you  also  that,  as  soon  as  you  are  buried,  I  will  see  you  taken 
up  and  unrolled."  This  was  very  like  Chantrey ;  and  the  story 
was  so  generally  believed  that,  when  Turner  died,  and  Dean 
Milman  heard  he  was  to  be  buried  in  St  Paul's,  he  said,  ^  I 
will  not  read  the  service  over  him  if  he  is  wrapped  up  in  that 
picture.'*  I  have  said  that  Turner  often  expressed  himself 
happily.  I  remember  that,  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament  should  be  decorated  with  pictures,  he 
exclaimed,  '^  Painting  can  never  show  her  nose  in  company  with 
architecture  without  being  snubbed." ' 

Some  of  Turner's  enemies  accuse  him  (very  unjustly,  as  I 
hold)  of  latterly  taking  advantage  of  his  name,  and  selling  at 
lai^e  prices  experiments  that  had  cost  him  neither  labour  nor 
thought  I  can  see  neither  fraud  nor  injustice  in  Turner  selling 
his  later  pictures.  They  were  bought  voluntarily  by  men  with 
their  eyes  open.  If  they  were  slight,  they  were  wonderful; 
they  were  what  no  one  else  could  do;  they  were  gorgeous 
ideals  of  colour  and  effect;  they  were  efforts  to  carry  Art 
beyond  its  hitherto  known  limits.  Turner  did  not  know  that  4 
they  were  unworthy  of  him;  his  sight  and  brain  were  failing: 
but  there  was  still  the  lifetime  of  a  great  man  in  each  of  them  ; 
they  were  what  only  such  a  man  at  the  end  of  life  could  do: 
and  after  all,  as  even  his  enemies  avow,  the  worst  of  them  were 
of  great  interest;  wonderful  proofs  of  power,  filing  only  because 
trying  for  impossibilities.  They  had  a  value  as  riddles,  ex^ 
periments,  and  prophecies. 

'Turner's  late  peculiarities,'  says  Mr.  Jones,  'in  painting 
arose  from  the  neglect  of  his  earlier  works  by  the  public.    If  he 
had  been  encouraged  at  the  time  he  painted  the  "  Carthage,**, 
the  "Tenth  Plague,"  and  the  "Garden  of  the  Hesperides,"  he 
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mold  not  hare  become  eccentric  in  his  ftrt ;  his  preferMce 
for  the  sl^  of  picture  last  named  is  proved  by  his  leavisg 
the  pictures  of  the  "  Rise  of  Carthage  "  and  the  "  Dutch  Coast " 
to  the  National  Galleiy,  on  the  condition  of  their  being  hung 
between  the  "Seaport"  and  the  "Mill"  by  Claude  Loiraine^ 
His  latter  style,  though  possibly  extravagant,  was  only  an  excess 
in  representing  the  developments  of  Nature.  He  exaggerated  all 
he  saw,  but  the  foundation  was  truth.  The  vivid  and  warttt 
colouiingofNature  he  painted  with  the  deepest  reds  and  yellowgj 
the  grejrs  he  attempted  to  imitate  with  blues  of  too  strong  « 
tint ;  yet  Uie  whole  was  true  in  principle,  both  in  general  and  in 
particular.  Warm  colour  was  never  admitted  where  reason  and 
experience  denied  its  presence,  and  the  same  with  cold  coloun; 
and,  althon^  sndi  a  gorgeous  display  of  colour  may  not  oftea 
be  seen  in  Natui^  yet  it  may  be  seen  partially  and  in  grada- 
tion.' 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  BUSINESS  UAN. 

TCRNEK,  who  began  life  by  painting  sailors  with  pigtfuls  in 
Dover  Harbour,  lived  to  see  railways  in  full  operation  and  tOt 
profit  by  tbem,  having  sold  a  small  meadow  of  his  at  Twicken- 
ham for  a  very  large  turn  to  the  South- Western  Railway  Com- 
pany. The  narmtive  of  the  negotiation,  as  related  to  me  by 
Mr.  Williams,  who  managed  the  matter  for  him,  exhibits  him 
to  us  in  a  new  light    The  sale  happened  after  this  wise: — 

<In  the  avtumn  of  184S  the  late  Joseph  Malloid  WiUiam 
Turner,  Esq.,  R.A.,  who  was  one  of  the  copyholders  of  the 
Duke  of  NcHthumberland's  manor  of  Isloworth  Syon,  in 
Middlesex,  cstled  on  Thomas  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Noithnmber- 
land  House,  the  steward  of  the  manor;  and  after  stating  th^ 
he  had  received  a  notice  from  the  South-Westem  Railway 
Cmnpany  that  they  required,  under  the  authority  of  Parliament, 
for  their  proposed  line  of  railway  &om  Richmond  to  Windsor, 
a  few  square  yards  of  a  small  piece  of  C(q>yhold  meadow  land 
in  the  parish  of  Twickenham  and  l^ng  detached  from  his  iett< 
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dcncc  there,  he  asked  Mr.  Williams  what  he  had'better  do  in 
the  matter,  when  the  following  conversatioD  toot  place  : — 

*  Mr.  Williams. — As,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Turner,  you  have  a 
Bcdicitor,  you  should  consult  him,  for  there  must  be  a  nego- 
tiation to  enter  into  with  the  Railway  Company  as  to  the  price 
and  costs  of  conveyance. 

*Mr.  Turner, — I  have  no  solicitor,  Mr.  Williams;  and,  as  X 
understand  that  the  matter  must  come  before  you  as  steward 
of  the  manor,  I  request  you  to  imdertake  the  business  for  me; 
for,  if  I  employ  a  solicitor,  I  shall  incur  double  costs. 

'  Mr.  WUiiams. — As  you  have  no  solicitor,  I  will  act  for 
you  with  pleasure ;  and,  as  the  land  is  so  small  in  quantity 
and  detached  from  youi  residence,  I  think  the  railway  com- 
pany should  take  the  whole.  If  I  am  able  to  induce  them  to 
do  so,  what  do  you  expect  to  get  for  it?  Kemember,  it  is  only 
little  more  than  half  an  acre. 

'  Mr.  Turner. — As  I  shall  be  compelled  to  let  them  have  the 
few  yards  they  require,  I  shall  be  glad  to  sell  the  whole  ;  and  I 
think  I  ought  to  get  300/.  for  it 

'Mr.  Williams  had  tht;  land,  which  had  frontages  to  tn-o 
roads,  surveyed  and  valued  as  buLding-ground;  and,  after 
miich  discussion  and  many  interviews  with  the  surveyors,  the 
price  agreed  upon  for  the  whole  of  the  half-acre  of  land  was 
550^^  When  Mr.  Tuner  was  told  this  by  Mr.  Williams,  his 
eyes  sparkled  with  delight,  and  he  said,  "A  good  price,  indeed; 
more  thanlhoped for.  ThaiikyouveTymuch.Butl5upposeI  shall 
have  some  heavy  costs  and  fees  to  pay  out  of  it  ?  "  Mr.  Williams 
told  him  he  thought  he  ought  to  give  the  surveyoi  he  had  em- 
ployed a  cheque  for  twenty  guineas,  for  he  had  obtained  a  huge 
price  for  him ;  but  he  had  stipulated  that  all  the  other  costs  for 
abstract  of  title,  conveyance,  and  fees  should  be  paid  by  the 
Kailway  Company.  Mr.  Turner  readily  gave  Mr.  Williams  a 
cbeque  (or  the  surveyor;  and,  when  the  conveyance  was  ready 
for  his  signature,  Mr.  Williams  accompanied  Mr.  Turner  to  the 
office  of  the  solidtors  of  the  Company  (Messrs.  Baliymple  and 
Drake,  in  Old  Palace  Yard),  on  December  38,  r848,  when  he 
executed  the  deed,  and  received  a  cheque  for  the  purchase 
money,  jjoi 
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'Ob  {pettttig  into  the  street  Mr.  Turner  observed,  "(Mrdcarl 
This  cheque  ia  on  Currie'a,  in  Comhill,  and  I  must  go'thoe  fw 
the  cash."  Hr.  Williams  saved  him  that  trouble  by  taking  him 
to  his  bankers,  Messrs.  Drummond,  Chariog  Cross,  where  h« 
got  the  cheque  cashed,  and  handed  to  him'the  bank-notes.  Mr, 
Turner  then  shook  Mr.  Williams  \>j  the  hand,  thanked  him 
agaia  for  his  great  success  on  his  behalf,  and  took  his  way 
home.  Mr.  Williams  saw  Mr.  Turner  several  times  afterwards, 
but  this  transactioQ  with  the  Railway  Company  was  never 
alluded  tp. 

'  A  lew  weeks  afterwards  Mr.  Drake,  die  solicitor  of  the 
Railway.  Company,  whom  Mr.  Turner  saw  when  fae  executed 
the  conveyance,  requested  Mr.  Williams  to  ask  Mr.  Tumo's 
permission  to  shew  him  a  picture  he  had  purchased  as  a  Turner. 
When  Mr.  WiUiams  mentioned  this  request  to  Mr.  Turner,  he 
replied,  "  No,  Mr.  Williams ;  certainly  not.  If  Mr.  Drake  has 
purchased  a  Turner,  he  ought  to  know  it  as  a  Turner.  I  was 
once  silly  enough  to  look  at  a  picture  that  I  was  told  had  been 
painted  by  me,  and  I  found  myself  soon  after  stuck  up  in  a 
witness  box,  giving  evidence  about  it.  I  then  said,  I'll  never  be 
so  silly  agun." ' 

The  narrative,  which  is  admirable  for  its  business-like  clear- 
ness, does  not,  it  will  be  seen,  foil  to  record  how  Turner^ 
eyes  sparkled  when  he  heard  of  the  large  price  that  had  been 
obtained  for  him;  but,  sordid  as  many  represented  him  to  be, 
we  do  not  find  him  hesitating  for  a  moment  to  pay  the  surveyor 
the  handsome  sum  of  twenty  guineas,  at  Mr.  Williams's  sugges- 
tion. Whether  he  ought  also  to  have  given  Mr.  Williams  more 
than  mere  barren  thanks,  depends  entirely  on  the  relative  posi- 
tioo  of  the  two  men.  No  doubt  it  gave  him  great  pain  so  soon 
afterwards  to  have  to  refuse  Mr.  Williams  a  favour;  but  Turner 
was  not  the  man  to  break  through  a  principle  on  any  mere  iropulsb 
of  courtesy. 

The  foUowii^  letter  of  1823  doubtless  refers  to  a  uegotia^ 
tion  with  Hurst  and  Robinson,  upon  which  a  celebrated  anec- 
dote is  based.  It  is  an  answer  to  a  proposition  to  engntTe 
four  of  his  pictures,  which  might  be  wecuted  in  rivalry  of 
Wilsoa  and  Woolletf s  greatest  efforts;  and  it  reveals  his  ambi- 
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tioii  to  excel  Wlson,  lus  eariy  modd.  It  will  be  noted  how 
BCveie,  business-like,  and  guarded  he  is  in  his  aiiangements  (he 
had  had  nianjr  rude  lessons,  I  have  no  doubtX  and  how  he  cau- 
tiously excepts  the  'Caithage'  picture  from  the  liat>~ 

'J.  RotHMon,  Esq-i 

'  90  Chcapsid^ 

*  Comer  of  Ironmonga  Lane. 
'June  38,  1833,  Friday  monung. 
*  My  dear  Sir, — In  the  conversation  of  yesterday  respect- 
ing prints,  you  said  that  if  I  would  have  engraved  a  plate  worthy 
of  any  of  my  pictures,  that  you  would  take  500  impressions, 
provided  none  were  sold  to  any  other  person  for  two  years.  If 
.you  really  meant  the  said  offer  for  me  to  think  o(  it  appears  to 
me  that  my  scheme,  which  I  mentioned  to  you  in  confidence, 
would  hold — viz.  four  subjects  to  bear  up  with,  the  "  Niobe," 
"Ceyx,"  "Cyledon,"  and  "Phaeton"  (in  engraving  as  speci- 
mens of  the  power  of  the  British  school).  Whether  we  can  in 
the  present  day  contend  with  such  powerful  antagonists  as 
Wilson  and  Woollett  would  be  al  least  tried  by  sise,  security 
against  risk,  and  some  remuneration  for  the  time  of  painting. 
The  pictures  of  ultimate  sale  I  shall  be  content  with;  to  succeed 
would  perhaps  form  another  epoch  in  the  English  scho<H  ;  and, 
if  we  fall,  we  &U  by  contending  with  giant  strength. 

'If  the  " Hannibal,"  or  the  " Morning  of  the  Chas^"  be 
taken,  the  first  plate  would  stand  thus: — 
I.  Plate,  in  two  years. 
3.  IHcture  to  be  painted,  three  years. 

3.  Ditto  and  two  years  longer,  fourth. 

4.  Ditto  and  ditto — five  years  the  four  plates. 

Or  if  all  the  pictures  are  painted,  if  thought  more  desirable,  then 
take  the  pictures  now  done,  "Carthage"  picture  excepted;  one 
year  more  must  be  added,  making  six  years,  which  allows  one 
jear  for  painting  each  picture,  and  two  to  engrave  it,  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  different  engravers  immediately.  Mr.  Pye  to 
engtave  one  or  more  if  your  arrangement  with  him  would  not 
be  interrupted  thereby,  or  the  general  arrangements  of  time 
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broken  in  upon,  for  six  yean  added  to  fbi^-five  it  oM  a 
trifle. 

'  Yours  most  truly, 

*J.  M.  W.  TUBHER. 

'  F.S. — This  is  prrvate ;  if  not  to  be  thought  of,  bun  it  im- 
mediately,  and  only  mention  on  July  i  the  receipt  of  the  said 
note.' 

Hurst  and  Robinson  were  the  successors  of  the  famous 
Alderman  Boydell,  the  originator  of  the  Shakespeare  Gallery. 
Desiiwu  of  imitating  their  predecessor  in  the  publication  of 
irorks  of  importance,  and  making  great  veaturca  for  large  profit 
and  wide  fimie,  they  waited  on  Turner  to  buy  his  two  celebrated 
pictures  of  the  'Rise'  and  the  'Fall  of  Carthage.'  His  price 
was  soon  ascertained.  'One  thousand  guineas  each;  not  a 
ferthing  less.'  Mr.  Robinson,  partying  the  thrust  with  the  ordi- 
nary tradesman's  skill  of  fence,  without  any  notion  of  the 
demand  being  a  serious  one,  blandly  suggested,  'Say  eight 
hundred  guineas  each,  Mr.  Turner.' 

The  painter  turned  roimd  upon  him  like  a  hurt  lion;  his 
clear  gr^  eyes  flashed  with  Jury;  and  his  stature  acquired  in- 
crease from  the  indignation  of  his  souL  Was  he  going  to  have 
his  masterpieces,  that  surpassed  Claude,  higgled  for  by  a  print- 
teller?  'No,'  he  criedj  Td  rather  keep  them  for  my  wiriding- 
sheet/  and  he  meant  it,  too;  for  the  bitter  heats  and  chills  of 
life  had  tempered  that  soul  cX  his  into  stuff  harder  than  steel. 
Bat,  tay  his  malignant  detractors  what  they  may,  could  a  man 
who  was  a  mere  sordid  miser  have  found  it  in  his  heart  to  spurn 
acheque  fori, 600 guineas? 

According  to  Mr.  Alaric  Watts,  the  larger  plates  from  his 
works,  albeit  of  unrivalled  beauty  as  works  of  Art,  were  pro- 
ductive of  small  profit  to  their  publishers.  Indeed,  the  series 
of  '  Views  in  England  and  Wales,'  issued  in  conjimcdoo  with 
Mr.  Charles  Heath,  yielded  'so  Flemish  a  balance  d  profit' 
as  to  compel  its  discontinuance  at  the  twenty-fourth  part  in 
1838,  when  it  became  necessary  to  sell  off  the  stock  and  copper 
{dates  in  order  to  adjust  the  accounts.  The  whole  propoty 
acc«dingty  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Bohn  for  2,000/.;  but^  h^ 
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ofler  being  300/.  below  Aat  sum,  it  was  entrasted  to  Messrs. 
Soutbgate  for  sale  by  auction.  On  the  day  appointed  for 
the  sale,  to  the  vexation  of  many  who  had  come  prepared 
to  purchase  portims  of  it,  Turner  stepped  in  and  bought 
it  privately,  at  the  reserved  price  of  3,000/. ;  immediately 
aAer  which  be  walked  up  to  the  well-known  bibliopole  and 
said,  '  So,  sir,  you  were  going  to  buy  my  "  England  and 
Wales,"  to  sell  cheap,  I  suppose— make  umbrella  prints  of 
them,  eht  But  I  have  taken  care  of  that  No  more  of  my 
plates  shall  be  worn  to  shadows.'  Upon  Mr.  Bohn  representing 
that  his  object  was  the  printed  stock— which  was  very  large — 
rather  than  the  copper  plates,  '  Oh  I  very  well,'  was  the  reply. 
'I  don't  want  the  stock;  I  only  want  to  keep  the  coppers  out 
of  your  dutches.  So,  if  you  like  to  buy  die  stock,  come  and 
br»k&st  with  me  to-morrow,  and  we  will  see  if  we  can  deaL' 
When  Mr.  Bohn  presented  himself  at  nine  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  the  artist,  giving  no  thought  to  the  breakfast  to  which 
he  hi^d  invited,  unceremoniously  enquired,  'Well,  sir,  what 
have  you  to  say  ? '  *  I  have  come  to  treat  with  you  for  the 
stock  of  your  "  England  and  Wales,"'  was  the  answer.  'Well, 
what  will  you  give?'  was  the  sternly  definite  demand.  It  was 
then  explained  that  in  the  course  of  the  previous  negotiation 
the  coppers  and  copyright  had  been  valued  at  500/.;  so  that 
3,500/.,  the  balance  remaining  after  deduction  of  that  sum, 
would  be  the  amount  to  be  handed  over  to  the  painter. 
'Poohl'  was  the  contemptuous  reply;  *I  must  have  3,000/., 
and  keep  my  coppers;  else  good  morning  to  you;'  and  thus 
the  interview  dosed. 

Mr.  Alanc  Watts  tells  several  good  stories  to  shew  what  a 
repugnance  Turner  had  to  part  with  money.  Thus  he  gave  a 
Margate  boatman  one  of  his  best  sea  sketches  rather  than  pay 
him  in  hard  cash  ;  and  the  old  hall-porter  ot  Mr.  Walter 
Fan^^  of  Famley  Hall,  who  kept  the  village  alehouse,  was 
the  recipient  of  a  drawing  of  great  value  in  liquidation  of  a 
trifling  score  of  some  four  or  five  pounds.  The  mode  in  whidi 
discovery  was  made  of  the  latter  transaction  was  not  a  little 
curious.  On  retiring  from  Mr.  Fawkes's  service  to  take  his 
lather's  post  at  the  rural  house  of  entertainment  the  man  was 
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desirous  of  puichasing  the  old  hatl-chair  in  whidi  he  had  been 
wont  to  sit  for  so  many  years ;  and,  being  allowed  to  appraise 
it  himself  at  fourpounda,fae  offered,  instead  of  cash,  the  capital 
drawing  which  his  father  had  accepted  from  Tiuner  in  ao- 
quittance  of  his  bill 


CHAPTER   XXXL 


TURNER  AMD   CHANTREY. 


Thb  good-natured,  jovial  sculptor  had  a  boundless  admiration 
for  Turner's  genius ;  no  one  at  the  time  bettct  ai^iTeciated  the 
mental  scope  of  the  artist  His  lance  was  ever  in  rest  to 
tilt  against  his  maKgners;  hydras  that  seemed  to  sprout  out 
fresh  tongues  the  faster  the  dub  fell  and  the  brand  scarred. 
Yet  he  was  of  the  old  dark  school  of  Art,  and  thought  Turner 
a  heretic  for  venturing  out  of  the  glorious  twilight  region  in  his 
•  Carthage,'  *  The  Tenth  Plague,'  and  '  Crossing  the  Brook ' — 
the  first  two  epics  in  themselves,  and  the  last  worth  til  die 
pseudo-pastord  poetry  written  from  the  time  of  Theocritus  to 
that  of  Shenstone.  He  would  never,  however,  allow  anyone  in 
his  hearing  to  disparage  his  friend's  imagination ;  be  could  not 
endure  the  sneers  of  those  who,  alive  only  to  faults,  were  blind 
to  merits.  The  gorgeous  colours  he  admired,  though  he  did 
not  altogether  approve  theni';  the  breadth  of  air  he  would 
allow  no  one  to  gainsay.  Turner's  wonderful  appreciation  o( 
forms,  his  perfect  chiaroscuro,  and  the  learning  and  grace 
with  which  he  varied  the  lines  of  his  compositions  j  his  moun- 
tuns^  skies,  water,  trees,  ships,  and  buildings ;  all  these  com- 
manded his  warmest  praise.  In  these  respects  he  thought 
no  one  was  more  profound  in  the  knowledge  ol  Ait  than 
Turner.  Chantrey  estimated  him  as  a  poetic  genius  of  the 
bluest  rank ;  in  depicting  light  and  atmosphere,  as  the 
greatest  of  past  or  present  painters ;  perhaps  unsurpassable  as 
a  consummate  arranger  of  lines  in  his  landscape  and  archi- 
tectural compositions.  He  was  well  assured  that  his  eflects 
were  the  result  not  merely  of  observation  and  selection,  but  o' 
long  thought  and  treasured  learning. 
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Cbaotrey  end  Tunier,  who  both  of  them  Klced  L(xd  Egre- 
monfs  rough,  hearty  manner  and  kind  nature,  often  met  at 
Fctwortb ;  when  Tumei  would  rise  early  and  get  all  his  work 
done  befi>re  the  other  guests  were  well  about ;  so  that,  like  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  he  could  idle  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  as  he  cho«e^ 
to  the  astonishment  of  those  who  did  not  know  his  mode. 
When  Turner  was  executing  a  series  of  landscapes  for  the 
dining-room  Chantrey  was  there.  The  painter,  who,  besides 
being  reserved  and  loving  quiet,  had  Ait  secrets  of  his  own, 
worked  always  with  his  door  locked,  and  no  one  but  the  master 
of  the  house  was  ever  admitted.  The  sculptor,  resenting  this 
sechuion,  wUh  mischievous  good-humour  determined  to  play 
Turner  a  trkk ;  and  accordingly  one  day,  when  all  was  still  in 
die  .house,  he  paced  down  the  coiiidor,  imitating  Lord  Egre- 
tnont'B  peculiar  Btep  and  cough,  and,  anived  at  the  mysterious 
door,  gave  two  distinct  sharp  lap^  Triiich  were  his  Lordship's 
itignal  for  admittance ;  when  Turner  instantiy  shuffled  up,  the 
-key  turned,  and  Chantrey  slipped  in  before  the  mistake  could 
be  diacovered.  This  dexterous  feat  of  Chantry's  became  a 
standing  joke  at  Fetwwth  and  at  Academy  meedngs. 

In  the  years  iSaS  and  1837  the  two  were  on  the  same 
Royal  Academy  Council.  There  they  were  in  their  element, 
for,  though  one  was  jovial  and  the  other  reserved,  they  both  had 
humout  and  enjoyed  each  other's  jokes ;  they  understood  and 
iy>preciated  eadi  other.  Chantrey  liked  Turner's  pictures,  and 
Turner  liked  Chantrey's  sculpture.  Both  were  of  humble 
origin,  and  neither  was  ashaioed  of  the  clay  of  which  he  was 
made ;  not  even  a  herald's  imagination  could  invent  pedigrees 
for  the  London  barber  or  the  small  Hallamshire  yeoman.  Yet 
Chantrey  did  not  spare  his  friend.  He  made  free  of  his 
pictures,  and  joked  about  all  their  eccentricities,  whether  of 
fiarm  or  of  colour.  It  is  not  the  joke,  it  is  the  manner  that 
wounds  ;  it  is  not  the  jest  of  a  friend  that  stings,  it  is  the  viable 
intention  to  give  pain  that  barbs  the  word.  Before  Turner's 
face  Chantrey  waved  the  jester's  harmless  bladder  of  peas; 
when  his  back  was  turned  be  drew  the  sword  to  guard  his  ab- 
sent &iend,  and  spoke  in  raptures  of  the  pictures  he  had  just 
been  parodying, 
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The  two  friendi  nnttt  have  had  many  subjects  in  commoo 
on  vhid  to  talk.  Chantrey  was  also  a  landccape  artist ;  and 
both  were  enthusiastic  disciples  of  Izaak  Walton ;  and  Tames 
'  no  doubt  derived  coondeiable  benefit  from  his  Mead's  know- 
ledge of  geology. 

Turner  hated  plagiarisnk  At  one  of  the  ooundls  a  drawing 
of  'The  Falls  of  Temi'  came  undernotice.  Turner,  declared 
.fiercely  that  U  was  a  copy  (rf  bis  own  drawing  '^Swear  lo  it ; 
sure  of  it ;  sure  of  it'  (No  ooe  could  re[»esent  the  dead, 
-resistless  f^  of  a  great  body  of  water  like  Turner..'  Harding, 
among  others,  imitated  this  very  Temi:  Mc  Munro,  I  think, 
has  the  drawing.)  The  secretary,  benevoleiitly  anxious  to  ex- 
cuse the  imitator,  su^ested,  '  Perhaps,  Mr.  Turner,  the  artist 
only  selected  the  same  spot  as  yon  did.  This  would  account 
for  a  resemblance  that  may  after  all  be  mere  chance.'  '  No, 
no,  Howard,'  was  Cbantrey's  observation ;  'if  the  artist  had 
really  been  there,  then  you  might  be  sure  his  drawing  would 
not  be  like  Tomer's.'  He  meant  that  Tamer  was  not  a  mere 
copying-machine ;  but  a  selector,  reviser,  readjuster  of  Nature- 
elevating  what  vras  important,  and  depressing  what  was  detri- 
mental or  insignificant ;  throwing  in  effect,  yet  never  forgetting 
the  prime  value  of  truth  and  likeness. 

On  one  of  those  pleasant  varnishing-days  of  old  the  weather 
was  very  raw  and  cold,  Chaotrey,  brimming  over  with  fun  as 
usual,  went  up  with  his  beaming  red  face  to  a  picture  of  Tur- 
ner's which  was  specially  luminous  with  orange  chrome.  Pre- 
tending to  warm  his  hands  at  it,  as  at  a  fire,  the  sculptor  said, 
'  Why,  Turner,  this  is  the  only  comfortable  place  in  the  room. 
By-the-bye,  is  it  trae,  as  I  have  heard,  that  you've  got  a  com- 
mission at  last  to  paint  a  picture  for  the  Sun  Fire  Office?' 
Turner  would  have  chewed  the  cud  of  this  joke  for  many  a 
long  day' alter  his  old-fashioned,  chuckling  manner. 

Chantrcy's  jokes  with  him  on  varnishing-days  were  in- 
numerable. He  was  as  full  of  tricks  and  mischief  as  when,  as 
a  boy,  he  had  carried  the  milk  cans  to  market  Once,  when 
there  was  a  report  that  the  great  artist  was  using  some  water- 
colovr  to  tone  his  pictuce  of '  Cologne,'  Chantrey,  either  to  test 
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the  bxX,  or  prob&bly  disbelieving  the  sMry,  went  np  U  the 
(octure,  and,  wetting  bis  finger,  drew  a  gieat  schoot-boy  cross 
.on  the  sail  of  one  erf'  the  vessels.  To  his  boiror,  surprise,  and 
bitter  regret  he  found  that  he  had  removed  so  many  inches  of 
glazing.  Turner,  however,  was  not  even  ni63ed ;  be  lauded 
heaitily  at  the  aculptor's  temerity,  and  at  once  repaired  the 
mitwhiftf. 

Dating  Tumei'a  generally  Bolitary  rambles  on  the  Continent, 
Chantiey  used  to  feel  great  anxiety  for  his  absent  friend's  health 
and  safety,  as  his  intended  route  was  seldom  known  to  any- 
one, and  no  one  knew  the  day  he  wonld  return.  To  Jones, 
Shec,  Chantrey,  and  other  fiends  it  was  always  a  great  reUef 
when  he  got  back. 

On  the  morning  of  November  36,  1841,  the  day  after 
Chantrey  died  very  suddenly  at  his  house,  No.  Jj  Eccleston 
Street,  Pimlico,  Turner  called,  expecting  to  find  his  friend 
Jones  in  the  chamber  of  death.  He  did  find  him  there  ;  but 
he  could  not  speak ;  he  only  wrung  his  hand  with  affectionate, 
almost  passionate  vehemence,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house 
without  uttering  a  word. 

The  grief  that  will  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o'erfraugbt  heart  and  bids  it  break. 

Was  this  a  man  without  heart  and  without  affectitms,  the  mere 
mone^-gmbber  and  sordid  Harpagon  ? 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

THIRST  FOR  KNOWLEDGE  IS  OLD  ACE. 

One  of  the  most  admirable  points  in  Turner's  mind  was  tjiat 
it  never  grew  old.  Far  from  petrifying  into  unreceptive  fixity, 
it  maintained  to  the  last  its  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  was 
ready  to  grow  with  the  world's  growth.  Like  Reynolds,  Turner 
continued  to  experiment  without  cessation.  A  striking  i»oof 
of  this  continuous  mental  development  is  supplied  by  the 
interest  he  took  in  the  science  of  optics  and  in  the  science  of 
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photography.  Mr.  Mayall;  of  Regent  Stieet,  kindly  furnishes 
me  with  an  interesting  account  :— 

'  Turner's  visits  to  my  atelier  were  in  1 847,  '48,  and  '49.  I  toolc 
several  admirable  daguerreotype  portraits  of  him,  one  iii  the  act 
of  reading ;  a  position  rather  favourable  for  him  on  account  of 
bis  weak  eyes  and  their  being  rather  bloodshot.  I  recollect  one 
of  these  portraits  was  presented  to  a  lady  who  accompanied 
him.  My  first  intervieirs  with  him  were  rather  mysterious ;  he 
either  did  state,  or  at  least  led  me  to  believe,  that  he  was' 
a  Master  in  Chancery,  and  his  subsequent  visits  and  coaversa* 
tion  rather  coofiimcd  this  idea.  At  first  he  was  vary  desiious 
oftiying  curious  effects  of  Ught  let  in  on  the  figure  60m  a  high 
positioD,  and  he  himself  sat  for  the  studies.  He  was  very 
much  pleased  with  a  figure  study  I  had  just  completed  of 
"  This  Mortal  must  put  on  Immortality; "  he  wished  to  bring 
a  lady  to  try  s(»nething  of  the  kind  himsel£  This  was  in 
1847  ;  and  I  believe  he  did  fix  a  day  for  that  purpose.  How-- 
ever,'  it  happened  to  be  a  November  fog,  and  I  could  not  wbrk. 
He  stayed  with  me  some  three  hours,  talking  about  light  aud- 
its curious  efiiects  on  films  of  prepared  siWer  He  exprfiffied 
a  wish  to  see  the  spectral  image  copied,  and  asked  toe  if  I  had 
ever  repeated  Mrs.  Somerville's  experiment  of  magnetising  a 
needle  in  the  rays  of  the  spectrum.     I  told  him  I  had. 

*  I  was  not  then  aware  that  the  inquisitive  old  mab  wasi 
Turner  the  painter.  At  the  same  time  I  was  much  impressed- 
with  his  inquisitive  disposition,  and  I  carefully  explained  to  him 
all  I  then  knew  of  die  operation  of  light  on  iodised  silver 
plates.  He  came  again  and  again,  always  with  some  new- 
notion  about  light  He  wished  me  to  copy  my  views  of 
Niagara — then  a  novelty  in  London— and  enquired  of  me 
about  the  effect  of  the  rainbow  spanning  the  great  falls.  I  was' 
fortunate  in  having  seized  one  of  these  fleeting  shadows'  when 
I  was  there,  and  I  showed  it  to  him.  He  wished  to  buy  the 
plate.  At  that  time  I  was  not  very  anxious  to  sell  them.  I 
told  him  I  had  made  a  copy  for  Sir  John  Herschel,  and  with 
that  exception  did  not  intend  to  part  with  a  copy.  He  told 
tne  he  should  like  to  see  Niagara,  as  it  was  the  greatest  wonder 
in  Nature ;  he  was  never  tired  of  my  descriptions  of  it    In 
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shorty  he  had  come  so  often,  and  in  mdt  an  unobtmsive 
manner,  that  he  had  come  to  be  regankd  bf  all  my  peo|^  u 
"  our  Mr.  Tliraer." 

'Th!i  went  on  through  1848,  tin  one  evening  I  met  him  at 
the  soirfe  of  the  R<^1  Society ;  I  think  it  was  earty  in  Hay 
1849.  He  ihook  nie  by  the  hand  veiy  cordially,  and  fell  into 
hti  old  topic  of  the  spectrum.  Some  one  came  up  to  me  and 
asked  if  I  knew  Mr.  Turner ;  I  answcfed  I  had  had  that  pleasure 
some  time.  "Yes,"  said  my  informant,  rather  ngnificantly; 
"but  do  yoD  know  that  he  is  /^  Turner? "  I  was  raAv 
surprised,  I  must  confess ;  and  later  on  in  the  erening  I 
encountered  bim  again,  and  fell  into  conversation  on  our  old 
topic  I  ventured  to  suggest  to  him  the  value  of  such  studies 
for  his  own  pursuits,  and  at  once  offered  to  conduct  any 
experiments  for  him  he  might  require,  and,  in  &ct,  to  give  up 
some  time  to  work  out  his  ideas  about  the  treatment  of  light 
and  shade;  I  ported  with  him  on  the'understandmgthathe 
would  caQ  on  me ;  however,  he  never  did  call  again,  nor  did  I 
ever  see  him  again. 

'  I  recollected  patting  aside  a  rather  curious  head  of  him  in 
profile ;  and,  you  may  be  snre^  00  the  following  morning  after 
this  interview  I  lost  no  time  in  lookii^  up  the  portrait,  which, 
I  Kgret  to  say,  tme  of  my  assistants  had  without  my  orders 
effiued.  I  am  almost  certain  you  will  be  able  to  trace  some 
tS  Uie  dagneireotypes  of  him,  for  I  made  at  least  four,  for 
which  he  paid  me ;  and  some  I  rubbed  out  where  we  had  tried 
tiie  effect  of  a  sharp,  narrow  cross  light,  in  which  some  parts 
of  dte  fiice  were  left  in  strong  shadow. 

*I  need  not  add  that  at  that  time  I  was  a  struggling  artist, 
much  devoted  to  improving  my  art,  and  had  just  bought  a  large 
lens  in  Fans,  six  inches  in  diameter.  I  let  Turner  look  through 
it,  and  the  expressions  of  surprise  and  admiration  wne  such 
that  I  oug^t  at  once  to  have  known  him  in  his  true  character. 
However,  he  was  very  kind  to  mc,  and  by  some  sort  of  innuendo 
he  kept  up  his  Mastership  in  Chancery  so  well  that  I  did  not 
He  sent  me  many  patrons  I  used  to  hear  about  him  almost 
daily.  When  somewhat  desponding  of  my  success  one  day, 
I  tiddllim  London  was  too  large  for  a  man  ^tb  slender  means 
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to  get  ilong.  He  sharply  turned  round  and  said,  "  No,  no ; 
you  are  sure  to  succeed ;  only  wait  You  are  a  TOnng  man 
yet  I  began  Kfe  with  little,  and  you  see  I  am  now  very  com- 
fortaUe^*  "  Yes,"  I  replied ;  "  and  if  I  were  on  the  same  side 
of  Chancery  you  are,  perhaps  I  might  be  comfortable  also." 
I  was  at  that  time  fighting  the  battle  of  the  patent  rights  of  the 
daguezreotype.  He  smiled  and  said,  "Youll  come  out  all 
li^t ;  never  fear."  My  recollection  now  is  that  he  was  v^ 
kind  and  affable  to  me,  rather  taciturn,  but  very  observant  and 
curious.  He  would  never  allow  me  to  stop  woriting  when  be 
came,  but  woidd  loiter  end  watch  me  poli^  the  plates  and  pre- 
pare Aem,  and  take  much  interest  in  the  result  of  my  labours^ 

'  I  recollect  Mr.  Spence,  the  naturalist,  sitting  to  me,  and 
was  struck  at  the  time  with  the  resemblance  Of  the  two  heads. 
I  mentioned  thb  to  Tamer,  and  I  showed  him  the  portrait  dt 
Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Spence  was  stouter.  Turner  stooped  very 
much,  and  always  looked  down.  He  had  a  trick  of  putting  h^ 
hand  into  his  coat  pocket,  and  of  muttering  to  himself. 

'Whatever  others  may  have  said  of  his  parsimonious  habits, 
I  cannot  recollect  one  act  of  his  that  would  lead  me  to  infer 
he  was  other  than  a  liberal,  kind-hearted  old  gentleman,' 

When  Mr.  Mayall,  whose  photographic  fame  now  is  Euro- 
pean, made  his  first  surt  in  a  small  ^op  in  the  Strand,  the 
wonderfiil  science  was  uncertain  in  its  results,  and  few  there 
were  who  could  at  that  time  foresee  the  influence  it  would 
exercise  over  Art  One  day,  however,  durii^  the  moral 
epidemic  of  die  railway  mania,  when  Mr.  Hudson  ruled 
England,  and  all  the  worid,  from  the  countess  to  the  coster* 
monger,  knelt  down  and  laid  their  heads  on  the  pavement  of 
Capel  Court  in  passionate  idolatry  of  the  golden  calf,  at  Mr. 
MayaB's  door  hung  photographs  intended  to  satirise  the 
national  folly.  On  one  side  there  was  a  Stock  Exchange  man,' 
radiant  at  shares  being  at  a  ^mium ;  on  tJie  other  was  the 
same  man  m  inaniacal  despair  at  the  Great  Bubbleton  Railway 
shares  &lling  down  to  nothing.  These  pictures  (almost  tlw 
earliest  attempts  to  make  photography  tell  a  story)  attracted 
crowds;  and  among  them  Turner.  So  interested  was  he 
indeed,  that  he  came  into  the  shop,  and  asked  to  see  th« 
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gsndeman  who  designed  them.  After  this  he  came  so  often 
that  an  Abemethy  chair  was  habitually  placed  for  him,  so  that 
he  might  watch  Mr.  Mayall  without  intetrupdng  him  at  work. 
He  took  gieat  interest  in  all  effects  of  light,  and  repeatedly  sat 
tcft  his  portrait  in  all  sorts  of  Rembrandtic  posiuons. 

Turner  at  this  time  painted  in  whichever  room  of  his  house 
suited  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  weather.  The  gallery 
was  very  cold ;  and  from  want  of  warmth  several  of  the 
valuable  prints,  which  were  rolled  up  in  great  brown  paper 
bundles,  were  blotted  and  spoiled  by  the  damp.  The  house 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  deserted  for  fifty  years ;  and  the  area 
was  a  sort  of  House  of  Parliament  for  all  the  cats  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Mr.  Trimmer  tells  me  that  among  Turner's  sketches  and 
drawings  were  many  which  he  knew  to.  be  by  otha  hands,  for 
Ttimer  was  a  great  collector  of  topographical  sketches ;  and 
he  well  tcmembeis  a  relation  of  his — a  naval  officer — giving 
Turner  some  sketches  of  Gibraltar. 

I  have  heard  people,  friends  of  Turner,  assert  that  Mr. 
Ruskin's  book  killed  him,  by  increasing  his  bmtt  leading  him 
more  into  society,  and  so  altering  his  social  habits.  Thus  the 
poet  Clare  was  driven  mad  endiely  by  late  London  hours,  and 
the  wear  and  tear  of  incessant  frivolous  parties.  Latterly 
T\imer  was  always  to  be  seen  between  ten  and  eleven  at  the 
AtbeiHeum  Clut^  discussing  his  half-pint  <rf  sherry.  As  his 
health  failed  he  became  most  talkative  a^  his  wine,  and 
father  dogmatic  In  earlier  days  he  was  always  shy,  especially 
before  ladies ;  but  if  thoroughly  at  his  ease  and  once  roused, 
or  in  a  vein  of  joking,  he  could  be  very  social  and  amusing. 
He  was  somewhat  anxious  to  obtain  3  repute  iat  general 
knowledge,  and  was  3  reader  of  all  the  best  books  and  reviews 
t£  the  day.  The  '  Edinburgh,'  then  in  the  height  of  its  lame, 
was  one  of  his  special  favourites. 

At  one  time  the  'Yorkshire  Stingo'  was  his  noctuntal 
resort ;  but  he  abandoned  it  on  being  recognised  there  by  a 
^end.  Little  did  the  convivial  frequenters  of  that  hostdiy 
suspect  who  was  the  old  man  that  took  up  his  station  in  the 
comer.    A  friend  of  mine  remembers  often  seeing  him  rathei 


die  wone  for  greg  «t  OAey's,  in  Henrietbi  Street,  when  Mac' 
ready  was  bringing  out  the  '  Tempeit'  Tnmer,  who  at  tfttt 
tine  RgnlMir  attrnded  the  tteatre,  used  to  be  most  indiatinctlr 
volafalawitfae  nibject  of  Sbakeq>e«re  and  of  Hacretdj')  acesiw 
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Mk.  David  Somn,  out  ofTinAa^  trtdert  fticBda,  writes^  ; 
'  I  diink  k  mtvt  have  been  fat  the  year  iSsj  or  1824  dii^< 
being  called  4HI  to  attend  a  netting  of  &e  itewardi  of  tti^' 
AttijIt'OeBeisl  9encTC^t  Fnnd  at  the  "Cronand  Anclior'  roi 
the  9tnmd,I  first  ww Tuner;  aad  myfirtt  impreaaion,  dius 
obtained,  nw  vydnof  bat  what  I  had  in  my  imagfnatitn. 
fontml  of'  HA  groat  painter.  I  had  cone  froaa  the  Theatre, 
£07*1,  EdSnbargti,  to  J>taiy  Lane,  and  my  fcicsid  Stanfidd  and' 
njraelf,  at  that  &iie<]NMn)g  meBt  were  trying  ow  best' to  inpnm' 
tipcm  the  great  acene-paiidcfs,  «£  whom  we  weK  die  auccesaorr 
at  <M  Diuiy.  :  De  Louth^Kniff  an<|  Greenwood  we  kneV" 
only  by  &me ;  bdt  the  mlghtypeinter  pf  diediythat  all^eko'' 
oC  and  whoae  ^oafca  were  the  aU-dn-^  to  eviry  yonng  axtiM; 
was  Tintmit  at  Somcnet  Honse;  nafintworfca  dwogblof 
bysuchai.aatadnvwen  Turner's..  When  Cakott  exhibited.- 
his  magni&ecu  "  Now  for  die  Painter  'B.opo,"  the  foOowtng  year' 
broaghtoutTanicr'fl*'it^>ar.«lf  AmAr.":  Hii  works  had: 
been  engiarad  by  the  greateat  engraven  of  die  di^^-Geotge  1 
and  William  Cooke,  John  Pye,  Edward  Goodall,  .Kilct  at- 
EdinbOigh,  and  many  MhcU.  Aathey  wercseatednondaUble 
cereted  with  green  baue  1.  of  cottrse,  with  the  eiwepdaa«fnqrt' 
fiknd  i^odi  I  nccoaiMaiied,  Jt^  Wilaoo,.  all  .to  me  warn 
straagtn  ■■«  Httle  «i>too<bdilt  man  came  in,  to  whom  aU|iai*- 
respect  .Thebiilii)CMh»mgbegBii,fae  joocd  inthe  convtri.. 
Eation,and.inadefora«'weakatteDa9ta8twit~«tleastI  thon^^ 
so,  forno  we flten]iMl.to  langh at  his  jokes  but  faUnsdf  I.' Sail  > 
asked  triio  this. Tefy£ttcfN*s;Httle  naniia^aiid  iiiji  imaiiiini 

A  A 
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toenk^pa  being  Udd  ihst  Uiwas  "'Qw  GnM  Turmte'^Rlkne 

ycfiing  a  pua)  tunied  ray  heiu^*      ' 

-  .U[.K0buteha^vBaoiisciously.«atieilMtedb]rty«ator4war 

(be  celebrated  picifuf  '.^w  foi.  ..tbtt-,  Fainter,'  which  v«k  itot 

exhibited  till  1827.     In  1834'I'uiner  exhibited  nothing  at  the 

Acadenijr ;  and  in  the  pierioiu  year  appealed  his  '  Bay  of 

Baiat.' 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  Artists'  General  fienerolent 
Institution,  which  he  bad  biuscir  b^iftd  .td  found,  that  Turner's 
tenderness  shone  out  most  conspicuous!/.  But  he  was  always 
for  saving,  for  h^oarding  and  scraping  for  'fliture,  even  though 
the}rmij^btnt<Pt«^«wergeo«i93.  Heirasahn^feAH-cidlect' 
iqgandstpiJBg  a  treasuje  with  which' Ciagnifiaenl  deeds  of 
charitji  woe  to  be  done.  He  was  «  patknlaiaa,  kod.  looked 
&nranl  to.^dvestec  of  bcneroknee  of  wide  too^  BotiDeaii* 
l4iile,  cotnpbiaed  som^  thefc  aw  the:  widom  ind  or^iaas  of: 
poor  aitistt  stanring.  The  oecessitiei  of  ibe  freseat  are  nn- 
pf>oyidcd£ar>aad|HM4>oncd  tDlhedainuof  the  fittnre^  This 
sKviBg^£«ere«hwitytIavolnng'at  it  does.  pnMnt  neglect;: 
u  too  stoical  for  iM  {  the.  gcoani  of  the  poor  reaohiii*  ears  aad 
rack  our  hearts.;  kt  usopea  lliegraaaiyaf.nir.i)eneTOlenc^ 
aadnot keep hei^Hng.up  com  agnut  fiufaioei  that  mayaerer 
atilfe^  Tunter,  hbverec,  ma  inflexibk;  .  With  Uie  increase  at 
age 'wased  ins  wiUufaida.  He  became  prondi  and  expected 
adwHmmuiddefcKnceCohiiTieASitMne  especially  since  ttf- 
itucne  ctf  tfae.&Htadcit. '  Hecooldnotbelpaecnmulataig}  it 
was  in  hii  blood.  He  bad  amassed  whes  it  was  neccssaiy  f 
Knr.bdaiaassedbeoause.be  did  not  knowhowtoapcnd  .H« 
fasd  fix  yeotcsaredforbioisclt  cm  principle;  beanrednaw'te' 
fitheis from hidut  ■-■  ■■ 
■  The  yom^er- men -were  beat,  wtdi  all  •n^eor-bi  IWncr, 
opon  overthrowing  fhis  principle ;  titey  renlvcd  ta  giro  tbeit ' 
noney  neariy  all  away-' in  contribulw— l  But  Turner  iwas. 
twwiucr, ud itcmly  rinsed  to  relnUsbgld.  'Whaehewnr^ 
at  the  door«f  thenouey:  roocB,  ao«m  conld  ho^4a  eGEKtcnv 
eaftanoe' save  ovabs  proettaSe body.  Ibcioaa  agioiriia(f  ~ 
cteiict,  but  Timet  wis  aot  to  be  taovbd.  His  opponebU 
wcn'BqBaUgrolistiatfeffaKtbcrfeU  Ibejroombated  ibra  pri»*.- 
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tifilt.  At  kngU),  with  tiw  dogged'  tenacilr  to  bis  tnm  ninn 
eminenU^  chanctviftic  of  himiel^  he  abrndoned  the  Sodstf 
for  ever.  In  nia  did  Mr.  Cockcidl,  oat  of  t&e  oppositioi^ 
go  to  QnecD  Aime  Street  to  disciin  -die  matter  -with  hiai,  -  He 
would  hardly  see  him ;  he  growled  ;  he  vould  not  Klcnt  e*«v 
when  he  was  wamtd  'that  he  would  ooe  diy  have  toaniwcr  to 
^  widows  and  orjdiana  to  whom  he  had  rcfiised  breftd.'  A*' 
&i  as  I  can  uoderstaiidf  Ttmei  all  but  ihoitel  hii  otpodtolaUip 
the  door ;  so  soremd  md^:naat  was  he  xt  what  I  dtin  ny  htJ, 
denouiKcd  at  the  mgntitade  of  Ae  Socitty  to  binudf  p»--- 
sonalljr.  The  Soeietr  then,  tearing  the  limplacabie  AdullHj 
I»oocedcd  on  their  own  w^,  and  that  way  prospered;  Mn-" 
Haidwicke,  one  of  &e  leaders  of  the  oppostioii,  beCMuqg' 
treasurer  under  Mr;  Mann.  The  tubscrtptiooa  tbavqxm;  iai: 
oeased  rapidly,  insomuch  that  from  jqol  giren  amgj  m  tSga^i 
the  Society  advanced  tmtll.Al  1861  ttey  distributad.i^o£ 
Even  their  opponents  adnowledgod  its  progiess,  and  Acir 
rivals  of  the  Literary  Fund  compared  it  noit  fiivotinb^  boA' 
as  to  economy  and  as  to  the  gcncnd  Ksult  of  its  managgmW^ 
with  their  own  issociatioB.  ',  ^  -  - 

Upon  this  subject,  of  IWtei's  aU^  secctrion  fttnrd- 
cdunity  he  had  bdped  to  fi«nd  Mr.  Roberts  rtpcutuli  1  '  ^ 

'  To  Turner  we  owe  the  fomidiiig  awl  canyiag  mh-cf  4ui' 
admirable  charity,  the  Artists'  Genosl  Benevolent  Rati- 
Unfortunately;  hb  news  respecting  iti  inanaganento  diffireii 
&om  Aoac of  othir ^iredors,  paitiailar^ from thoacof  oaa,/at- 
them,  who  afterwards  becatse  k»  lesder,  Vbt  Andiew  SMeOh- 
son,  the  miuiatlBC  punter. .  Tomer  itas  fighoaidiag  itSiMd^ 
and  distributing  but  aaiuiB  part  yearlyio  iu  cfaari^  ;.t)tf  odNT'- 
directdvs  witlicd  to  ndkm  the  applicants  as  Aef-nqianA 
That  they  were  right  is  proved  by  the  interest  taken  in  ita  {»<•>- 
perity  at  the  present  day.  Turner  thought  otherwise,  and 
seceded  from  it ;  still  he  deserves  the  honour  of  having  ori^- 
nated  it.  The  other  Kind,  only  granting  relief  to  those  who 
subscribed  and  were  members,  was  in  reality  but  a  benefit  fimd 
for  its  own  members.  What  Turner's  views  may  have  been,  had 
his  wish  been  complied  with  by  his  co-directors,  it  is  difficult 
now  to  say ;  but  it  is  just  possible  that^  instead  of  the  muJtSt 
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94BBdfr  at  last  with  hn  luge  meaiu,  he«ii;^hiTeleft  ill  tottie- 
baoievtdeiit  ptnpoK  of  ptrntKng  for  Iiu  Icn  fortunate  btethrea.^ 
,'   If  T«raeiieally  coteftaioed  thisgeDOous.project,  it  woidd 

-  Ktte  to  eoeiue  hii  mneiriiat  ha^htf  eSbrts  to  oontpil  the. 

wiibea  of  the  majontjr.  

I.    In.iSoftbemdaDcho^povcrtT'Gf  Ur.'TB^,a  oncewelW 
kriowft  etdur,  wai  the  odcuica  for  a  tneetiiig  of  aitista  at  tbe^ 

'Gaty'tlnoCofieeUoaae;  and  in  iSiowu  fboadcd  die  Aitislaf^' 
Jgint  Stodc  Eund,  Vix.  Uulready  bdag  a  proonnent  work«r  in' 
the  ,d>aritahle  catue.  Tvo  separate  fiuids  were  raited ;  the' 
^enewdentatid  the  Joint  Stock  ;  widi  the  object  of  givitiBs: 
aaaoitiM.to  menben  iriio  becanw  Boperaanuated,  or  weie' 
tipablc  to  woA  from  protiEcted  illneii.  A  amaU  annual  pc^ 
BuntaeaiTcd  membenfaip,  and  was  aupplenxnted  by  a  vc^n- 
tfif  aibscrqitton  made  by  some. 
; .  In  it(3,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pother,  aevetal  of  die  Jt^t' 

■SttA.  .Society  menbets  tried  to  aEenate  the  money  of  -  th«L 
BintfvtAlit  Fund  by  derating  it  to  pnrpoici  of  general  charity,' 
li^atead  of  confining  it  to  the  rcHcf  cf  membera  Qnly ;  and  in 
aSay  a  Chatter  of  Incorporation  wai  obtained,  tqr  wUch  the 
Annni^  fund  and  the  Benevoleit  Fund  .were  nnited. 

In  *%iw%  was  enteitained  a  prapoaal  made  by  Mr.  John  Pye 
ta  fubliA  enpaTings  te  the  bendit  of  the  Artiits'  Fund )  And 
ajteordui^^  Me;  Mulready  having  obtained,  the  Kiag^  per- 
dmontoibave  hit  cdebated  pictora  of  die  'Wolf -and  Lamb'!) 
cogmed,  the  1a^  waa  entrusted  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Robiasoa;  and 
the  iMdt  ms  a  profit  of  abtiut  903/. 
,- '  InMSi4  the  disaffixted  tnetDbers,  who  desired  to  dsvaw  tlie- 
finda  to  pu^xMeS  of  genoal  diarity  without  any  r^ard-ta- 
edcoiiragiog  aeU^4«spcct  and  pnideoc^  ttUtcd  the  AitiKi' 
GcaeraL  Benevolest  Inatitutim. 
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.  TiAKU  wu  njt  an  eshttntcr  at  dw  Rt^al  Academy  Exhibiboo 
of  1851.    This  wasa  ngn  of  declining  health  which  1«  frieol* 

:  did  net  litii  to  notkewilh  aUnn.    He  came,  hoverer,  ito  die 
-pBvaU  view,  -^ta  dxMe  who  taw  him  tfaougfat  lum  hnikilig 

J  up  fast    It  was '  rndent  ti»t  he  could  sot  Urc  the  yvaa'^  eat 
He  wai  shakjr;  be  irta  feeble ;  no  kMger  the  ttutdj,  dc^gged, 

:  ittaage  being  of  old,  he  was  now  die  bnAen,  decrepit  old' mai. 
Manj  of  the  Academidani  knew  diat  Tuner  lattcrty  Md 
anodwr  home  besides:  the  nuttfcf  honae  vi' Queen  Anne  Sm«t ; 
but  diey  did  not  dare  'openly  to  cxpiesi  tfaeb  carioritj.  He 
was  evidently  taken  moce  care  of;  he'WM  better  dretsM;  %t 
was  mote  cleanly  and  tidy  than  id  'former  yean ;  he  ivAt 
-vedtured  on  a  nd  velvet  waistcoat,  and  hii  linoi'had'iBMe 

^daylight  whiteoesi  about  it  than  it  had  had  for  ytiua.  - 

His  prdongb)  absence  &om  the  Academy  ineeffaigl,  at  wUdi 
he  had  bithorto  been  so  regular  an  attendant,  alanning"  his  friends, 
one  of  them,  Ur.  David  Roberts,  wrote  to  Queen  Anne  Stl««ft, 
expressing  tbe^ceat  ngret  of  his  brethien  thereat^  and  beA|iBg 
Jiim,if  bewaaill  <dd  could  not  atteiid,  to  let  him  kn6w/£ 
■Older  that  be  ml^  come  and  see  him ;  adding  the  R»unaK<e 
thathf  mif^t  rely  mtfa  confidence  00  the  secret  of  his  placed 
reaidence  being  uaievealed,  if  be  desired  it  hottobeJtnom.'  Tb 
this  communkatimi  Tomer  did  not  reply ;  bat  some  two  wedts 
'after'  be  speared  kt  'Mi.  Roberts's  studio  in  Fitzroy  SqoMe, 
sadly  brofcen  and  a3ing.  Evidently  he  was  decp^  moved 
by  die  letter  his  friend  had  writtm,  for  be  said, 'Yon  most  not 
ask  me ;  but,  whenover  I  eome  to  town,  I  win  ahrays  come  to 
see  yon.'  'i  tried  tb  cbeer  him  up,'  says  Mr.  Roberts;  'bdf  he 
4aid  his  band  upon'  bit  bean  afid  lefdied,  "  No,  no ;  dietc  % 
something  bere'Whkh  it  all  wto^."    Aabe  stood  by  tbebiUe 
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in  mj  painting-room,  I  could  not  help  looking  attentirelj  at 
him,  peering  in  his  face,  for  the  small  eye  was  as  brilliant  as 
that  (^  a  chUd,  and  unlike  the  glazed  and  **  lack-lustre  ejre "  of 
age.  This  was  my  last  look.  The  rest  is  soon  told.  None  of  his 
&iends  had  seen  him  for  months ;  indeed,  I  believe  I  was  the 
last,  t<%ethei  with  my  friend  6<!oTge  JoHes,  who  I  afterwards 
learnt  had  that  day  also  called  on  him.' 

Once  only  after  this  did  he  visit  his  friend.  It  was  some  two 
'BHKiths  fceAne  bia  deaA,  which  occurred  in  Decenba  oT  die 
kameycar. 

Then  was  oae,ihoweTtf,  who  mounted  and  wondered  at 
TMmc^s  abaoice  fiom  Queea  Anne  Soeet  &r  more  than  any 
of  his  other  fiM9di  could  have  dcfdored  and  ^lecukted  upon 
lu>  witbdcawal  from  tbeir  circle;  and  that  was  poor  Mis. 
Daojjywtbe  gnatdian  of  bis  nn^y  boase,  the  serrant  adio  had 
fiv  BO  many  long^yeait  of  tain  and  sunshine  been  iaitbfnl  to  his 
iaMRStSi  Sie  was  d^eidy  troubled  by  INtraer^  mysterious  dis- 
Uppeaiaace  J  sbe  was  sure  he  was  ill,  but  yet  knew  not  how  to 
4nd  him  amid  the  labjrinths  of  London.  At  last,  one  day,  as 
dw  was  bnufaing  an  old  coat  of  his,  in  turning  out  a  pocket 
>h«  found  and  pounced  npoa  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  a 
friend  who  lived  at  Chelsea.  There,  then,  she  felt  sure  be 
must  be ;  and  it  wsa  her.duty  to  tally  i/aeHa.  and  discover  him. 

Attended  by  a  companion  as  aged  and  infinn  as  befsel( 
the  poor,  old  lady,  whose  unBasineas  now  was  unfortunately 
aggnvBted  \i$  the  addition  of  jealousy,  braced  henelf  up  to  the 
execution  of  her  tronbleKMne  mbsitti.  Whatever  m^^  have 
been  the  difficulties  attending  their  progress  thither,  they  con- 
trived to  reach  the  cottage  by  the  river-side.  The  at^oining 
cottage  they  found  to  be  devoted  to  the  sale  of  l^it  refiesb- 
ments  (Mie  of  which  was  the  conventional  gingei-beer ;  and  the 
outlay  of  twopence  enaUed  them  to  hold  a  gossqt  with  the 
pn^etor,  in  the  course  of  which  a  little  judicious  iatcnogation 
soon  satisfied  them  that  the  lady  and  the  old  gentleman  nut  door 
must  be  the  gnat  painter  and  his  landlady.  They  were  grievec^ 
however,  to  learn  tbattbe  gentlemaa  had  been  veryunwdl,  and 
tiiat  be  had  seldom  been  out  for  the  last  two  moatbL  Here- 
upon diey  made  all.  possible  baste  home,  and  Mrs.  Danbjr  bat 


BfrlinB'nicotnBnniicnb^^lKr  innirtMtiOB  to  s  fuMjffe  Mnt4 
Mri  Hkipo^vfao'  sab««tiieodr  nu  on*  bf  Ih^'  exceu^rt  -  TMl 
'gradinn«>haM«ad  to'ind'Oiit  tiw.cwti&gB'^atebdM^  bM'Ilt 
wiuealjriirtimeid  sec  nnMr  btt  ^nkii^.-'  On  tbs  Ackt^AJr 

bewUBbnOR.'  ■■-"■.■.■,;■:./ 

,  '3oiiietimeberor*tldi,M^li]iiiKlffcbednigrtoflAy-i|ft 
Tutnerbkd!  soit  Ibr  t  wdUnown  dMtc^  fibm  Mm^jbU  lAeiB 
he  bad  pitmoady  edtplo^,  ibd'  te'  ^riibte  ikiH  be  irBjliiiea 
inipbdrcaoUence'  lie  dck  lihii,  who  Iiad  once  AidiOtA 
tint  be  irabld  give  an  iM  money  if  V'owtd  bat  ^  tiferrtreiflift 
again,  iratcbed  the  i^Tvicba^  fttte  ivltb  ca^  mx^f.  .Wliin 
be  wu  told  that  deadi  wai  near,  f  Go  doHD-stain,'  be  eatdaAned  j 
*take'a'^las90fthenr;andthe«lookttide«g^'  tbe^Mat 
did  aa  be  wat  bidden ;  bat  be  codid  not  l^  bis  JodpseMl 
Timer,  bewer^,  Wotdd  ftotlxaieve  tidt  tbb  iawful  change  mirf 
•o  ni{^  He  bad  no  reli^ous  bop^  I  ai*  a^id,  to  dieer  Mtf 
at  tbtit  bodr.  He  tmst  then  have  realised  the  miserable  imtA 
fidea^  ofall  hit  ficme  and  weahb;  and  tiie  dark  dread  oT^nnti 
faiktioD  muathavC'Overpoweicd  the  beiit  ofone  wlfl>  bitdilolHI 
M  much  to  make  men  love  God's  beaulilbl  wtfeld. 

On  that  final  day— I  fadiew  withia  U  hoitf  tf  bis  dWtb— t 
hi)  landlady  iriieded  his  chair  to  die  winda>#,  ta-enaUe'hfatt 
to  look  upon  the  sunshine  in  whkh  ht  delighted  >o'  nndi^' 
mantlii^  the  river  and  iUaminating  die  sails  of  thie  pasringboela; 

Of  Turner's  reasons  for  thus  secreting  himself  at  Chelae* 
like  a  nmaw^  badbapt  numerons  exptanatioos  baVe  been 
advanced  ;  bttt  the  nest  popular  ietsioD  of  tiie  matter  is  at 

Requiring  ebange  of  air  for  hk  bealA,  Tomer  went  toCbd- 
•ea  in  seweb  of  lodgings.  These  he  fiwnd  at  a  modefate  cost' 
at  a  Htde-cotU^  not  lar  from  the  present  Ct«niomeitter,iriiic]i 
lookod  on  the  mer,  and'  had  a  ndled-m  roof,  from  whJdi  hs 
cooldobtem  tkytfCftcfs.'  The  landlady,  seeing  a  littl^  MUki 
aet,  ahabby  nan,  atked  bhn  for-^rribtoce;*  whidi  denand 
provoked  the  angiy  retoit, '  My  good  woman,  ni  buy  Ae  hooae 
oatrigfab*  Next  she  proposed  to  draw  op  an  agieeineut* 
which  be  parried  l^  cadiilHting  a  roll  of  bank-note^  aaff 
offering  to  pqr  h;  adv^ttr    "Hm  was  most  utialkctaiy 


^  TNEldSTStmSiriffE. 

|»:1hi  nqntay-lerkg  BMtufb  AnoAsr  dificabjr,  Ismievat 
mnited  Un.  Tile  hodla^r  wntted  bei  piopqiediiidga^ 
lUmc ;  *  io  cut,  nr,  nr  gentlcmalt  ihould  cal^  'yaa  k&ov.' 
^  Rquiatifla  wv  A  ■eirching  ooe.  *2f«ie?'  wi  dw 
puzzled  excUmstioa,  npeated  by  way  of  obtaining  telirfi  'wlut 
pjIMrMiBet'  <  Hy  BUM  ii  Mtt.  Aootli.'  '  TbcD.  I'm  Mr. 
JBogtb;'  pad  by  that  name  Twoer  »u  kao«n  Utoe;  But, 
inA)rtunU«ly  lor  the  «toiy,  be  did  kot  aftf  about  toUs  of 
^iiA-aote*  wlucb  he  could  flouiith.  All  that  ma  fawtdinfait 
PQcketi  after  M>  death  vaa  a  aolilary  half-cte<m  bbct  ftcm 
ft!  Iwig  aechuioD  ia  a  grimy,  uitviaited  pocket 
;  In  the.  itieeti  of  Cbebea,  a|id  all  along  the  SboR  of  the 
Thanei,  Tuma  waa  knovn  to  the  street  boys  a*. 'Fuggy 
9ooth,'  and  by  tbt  snail  tntdeamen  he  wat  dengnatdd  '  Ad- 
ptiial  Booth  ;'  for  the  pc^ular  notioa  was  that  he  wils  -«d  <dd 
vdnunl  in  icdoced  ciicomstanoes.  I  an  totd  (hat'up  U>  the 
pniod  ofbiivcTylatt  illoeea  hevould  oAeatiseatdtybreal:, 
sad  intb  blanket  or  dieniog-goini  cardeady  tluOwn  over  him 
gooutupontherailed^aioof  tOMCthetunriaetadta  observe 
the  colour  flow;  flushing  bock  into,  the  pale  momii^  b^.  In 
thia  tenacity  of  the  dying  mui  to  hit  old  lAve  thoe'is  Io  me 
fpmetfaing  very  toachisft  ilmost  sublime. .  Him  l>t<tare  could 
QCVtf  wea^.  With  the  troe  humility  of  genius  lie  felt  how 
ipuch  he  had  to  leain,  and  how  inimilable'was  the  beauty  of  the 
world  he  bad  tried  to  depict  ,     .       . 

He  died  with  the  winter-morning  sun  ihiiring  upon  his  &£e 
at  he  lay  in  bed.'  The  attendant  drew  vp  theKiivlow>blind, 
and  the  luminaiy  shed  its  beams  upon  the  dyirg  aitistr-thA 
sun  he  had  be«n  wontto  reganl  with'tiidiloTemd  Vteeiation. 
The  sun  of  the  'Building  pf  Carthage'  and  of  the  'Fros^ 
Monung '  still  ah<me  on  irith  imfading  faiie^tneai^; .  but  the 
painter  who  bad  so  often  essayed  to  render  itt:  (^be  «r  bnng 
fllUBelay  lifeless  in  an  upptf  room  of  tiie  rivef-si^  aMttge-?- 
■ot  ia  fiom  the  qwt  where-  be  first  floated  out:  in  a  boat  to 
9udy  Natur«v  or  from  tiiat  Lambeth  Falac«  wh)(ii'  «*>  tbs 
subjea  of  hit  fint  water-colour  dmwing ;  aad-^wiihin,  ea^ 
inch  of  that  Battenea  which  had  be«i  the  subject  of  hit  fim 
•fibit  is  oil~rBO  longer  the  bnght«yec)»  anbitwus  bvy,.  full  of 


out  <A\  nuui,  rich  ind  fiunous,  now  onfy  OMfcwfc^  tte  vukt 
.t31  the  nnkcu  1ie.49CDC<f  fcr  lum  to  »fw%  is  hiift^ 
■aufeoloim,  behpicBilltTMUafliid  lury.  - 

TorBui^aeMnUB''old.lMBdatHeit(mlUtflRB^MdrinB 
(tflitm;  biUwhaiMr.  l^inoRtinf  appriMdorkifikMh,Ud 
oftefiKttfaathehBdluinMtf  iMeiaiipoiaied  ode  o^ttecM- 
CBtaato  Ac  wiU,  die:  lereiotd  gntltnafafbrfhnntbtelmitto 
town.  Wfam  be  knocked  AttteSmnliadiMi' in  OsMtt  Anne 
-Str«et,  it  «n  opened  bf  lUunh  Dtnbf y  Wh»  slirMd  AC  Ma 
reoignition  She  hiid,  it  would  KeKiiMid  iMf  «u  AtltA,  idd 
mw  u  fint  dkpottd  to  set' bin  doHD'tta  gbost'Tltere  tte 
learned  that  Tttmer  had  left  hU(  in  ccmaMtb  «ia '  tail  «»■ 
execntott,  the  choice  of  anf  one  of' his  pictttret'^ith  iht  cxcep- 
.tioD  of  the  *  T^ndtaire,'  yaxXf  of  adectiod  ttt  ba  deteiBmied 
bjr rsenioiitjr }  but  the  codicil  embodying  tMs'beqaeat  wis 
-csncdled.  Indeed,  ledi^  that  k  did  not  cacept  tiw  <-8idldii% 
-4if  Coittiage,'  we 'an  donipelled  to  adopc  the  cvodttioB  tfilt 
tUaxodJcil  mnit  have  beMi  tbe  pnduit  afm  oadulf  weakcneid 
jaindfilnd  never  coiildhusbediinteAdedto-hAlUifobd.  " 
;,  Far  lome  time  before  fait~^ddrth  "ninwr  faad-l^een  vciy 
K^ttenous  about  Msicndence..  Od&  cvlitiag,  tdlkiAg  a  dwi}> 
abower,  be  took  rtidttf  inaprib)iBiIioitte,'Wbfa«1ie«at  fai  the 
-ftithdBt  comet  with  bJi  glan  befeie  hua,'Wbten  a*  dtiiMwho 
rbewkiin  cimein  and  b^aawitfa,''i;dIdD!t  'knoW-^on  used 
:  die  house ;  I  ri»U  -often  4nq)  in  now  I've  found  Ml  iriieie  ftta 
qnaitec'  Toner  loiAcd  at  hks^'knit  his  l^iWrt,  Anptied  li^ 
«lass,  afad,  aa.  He  rose  »  go  bii^  sajd,- 'Will  -fMJ  "'I  doB^ 
'tiunk  jou  wUL?  WfaileatCheltcdsgeiitleiiuftvrtiMtaewhiih 
wtU  chsndcd  tobe-bfito*  buaoesi  ia'tbat  tWigkbosdiCKid,  and 
fskindluki  in  tbtf  same  te^raboat  witfi  \imM,  g»lng  Stowsnls 
the  Ciqr-  Sedng  fajm  nt  tidy  oonditioi^'witli  tria  tefc  dean 
riunedadd  his-  dndi  Uadxc^  and  altc^cA^ -looking  u  if  &e 
-)um1  Jutt  left  honeys  bt  dapped  koue  reniaA  rinot  hb  Ining  ib 
the  district,  wondering  to  see  him  abroad  at  that  early  hoot. 
*  Ib  diht  jo^  bof  7  ^'wasall  the  respcauc  to  bs  hid'firaniTilrner, 
■jointing  to  Ifae  gmUimm's  sen.  ' 

To  nqt  jckd  .tend  lU  TriAiiM*  i  «n  inddtted  <af  tte 


Uimihg' hOMtko^-  acooBBt  flf-tke-  ■p|»riftnir*:-tf  r jr)wkih 
houM,■ft«fci•dntfa^r•'  --"  1.—  •  ■• 

.  ^I  bad  •fkw>insted.Tiiiiiier;pHt|dcadinlbmr&t]Ml!(fr« 
^euntr  A  la  fao'chate,  «(H»dtwt«|<pBifat»  tuumted-wlh 
bbovlif  iA«-dw  oltbi:  £lihitt.  lib*,  %hM  I  nttrtd.  aU 
KM.  itotedg  IhanHwrnr  miad  wavgillie;  the  uaiiH|)riiig  1M 
«i^q;>Q&  Tlw.Miae  pgcd  Atteadut  lAu8id,bi»«U>nH  Ibe 
«i]atce  oftkadt, .  Initt  dncribv-tbc-inlientir.-  fiTst,-die -gn- 
tnuKt  ImIL  .  H(H  vera  atvcttl  jOM^  bam  theaatiqiM^  ttf 
OcBlHi*  H  goniic*  nidi  Ac  Utpitfalc,  and  «  pMtUre  t£&t 
Jortnur  all  my  trite  and  depttanBg.  Xtuniiig  to  tiie  rig^ 
Kat  the  diniiis^<ooB;'«vo  tiiefii9*place  a  vaaSi.  modd  ef.a 
female  figitn,  and  a  saiaU  AVilaon  dbacwed  by  nnoke,  qnte  in 
.kec{Hng  with  the  lombK  mlb.  In  Tunet'a  time  then  i*m 
:aifO  t  [ictuK:of  Tatu.  Claod^i  maner.  BH^wardi  ttntdied 
•  large  untenubcd  ntosi  filled  vithunfiiiidted  pictnTca ;  thdi 
%■■  \agf»  and  dieariei  robm  7el ;  laatly,  a  bati  room,  agiuiM 
the  waUa  of  iriiichslDod  fail'  linfinMhed  prodncdoiu,  buge  fiifl- 
.'lengdt  caavaaaes  placed  cairieidy  agunat  the  wall,  tbe  Aamp 
of  which  had  takes  off  the  coloun  altogether,  us  had  damped 
^iflok  Soaae  canvaaws  had  Acoat  of -white  nmoTerthe  ground, 
doubtlew  tbe  wodt  of  Tamer  acniar;  the  next  stage  ws 
putting  in  knge  nassea  of  black  and  white,  apparently  with  Ac 
spatula ;  at  leas^  the  bnuh  aooned  used'  but  apatingjj.  Tiima 
itaaid  to  have  Jald  ia  his  dead-colotmiig  with  body  coknid; 
but^ao  &i  as  119  impection  esdended,  I  eawaotiaceaoT  it; 
it  mtber  aeemed  &t  oiL  la  Conmum  with  the^reat  itwataii^ 
tbe  coloura  were  wdl  loaded,  both  lights  and  darkly  but  of  |i 
darker  tmt  tbaa  when  finished.  Among  Aem  was  an  axtm- 
oidinaiy  ^dofe  of  the  V  Carnival,'' Bed  and  black  predominatiag. 
Here  Twnei  tevdkd  in  all  hit  haxof.  A  litde  be£ae  U 
dcath^I  thitdc  Mn.-  Giiffiths  is  xaj  audiontr,  asd  be  w«  otie  of 
Tumcr'a  oldc«  fiiendt  and  assodxtn)  Turner  nsad  to  go  to 
the  top  of  tbe  Inuse  be  lodged  fai  to  see  tfie  fiiewutba  at  Vaaa- 
haU.  [ 

'  There  woe  maiqr  [uctnies  these  ctndenmed  hf  a  diacem- 
ing  pnblia  Several  of  Tumer'a  admizcn  aif  tbat  Aoe  are 
^^arti  of  tbeiB.  no  one  coidd  do  but  Tunaer.    I  tnntt  codCcss 


the  ^defflcti  oM^aOnaiidl  ima^asOf  istagg«feted,-A«iKA'in 
.  al*«iicc  l^Ok  *!nriofti4MM]4tfecM  oTIii^  tad  dladetgiRl&«d 
lqp'N*tm'Aadoob>giigAaiKlogittr'''  ■->"  ■      '-'' 

'•  'Tha»  ire  vent  iMO'TaiHi'i  rtetpiiv  ipirtmclbt  It'it 
surprising  bow  a  person  of  his  means  could  harclfvedinndt 
;aiDom;ccrfaMf  he  pmd'mOiem  htsdriesitlileif  tebdot 


dnrilig  his  lifetime,  had  beeo'  enshrined  ia  mj^txy,  U)4  die 
objcfctcfprofinnd^iccuUdon.  What  weifld  l^S  ti6tfiep^tklsls 
hate  given  icnc  thirty  yenn  befofe  to  have  forced  aa  eWraBte 
'9btm  Turaer  mt*  at  the  bdght  of  his  £une1  Often  iAtn 
ahotonintohis-g^lcryhadl  aeea  Wn  embrge  ftom  that  Udden 
aeoeaa.  Hk  august  leueatinu  now  tioown  open ;  I  entered. 
His  ^ovts  and  neckhaodkeidiief  lay  on  a  dicular  taU^  wMdi 
)»d  in  the  middle  m  BUKd  box  (with  a  dtde  In  the  cMtr^  wMi 
side  compattnents;  agood  contrivanoe  for  an  artib^  fluxi^l 
had  never  teen  one  of  fteltiadbelbrft  In  the  cean  weie  fafa 
eolouTi,  the  great  object  of  mj  attractttHi  I  KaMntber,  on 
..tayft&e^a  cdnervii^  toTbnter  that  BoAingiiras -to  tM&  done 
iridtont  aluamarine,  his  saying  that'  cotMlt  wis  fodi  eao^h 
.for  lum;  and  cobalt- to  be  sure-theFe  was,  but  aKd  aerenl 
bottlea  of  idtmBaiine  of  various  depths;  aadsaialts  of  varioiA 
T"**""*i— j  of  whidi  1  think  he  aoade  great  use.  TKere  was 
abo-some  voditeL  The  next  object  ofbttevest  Was  the  white; 
diere  was  a  Enge  bottle  of  blanc  ^ugent^  and  aobtiier  of  IUi6 
white.  Bdbw  Baking  this  itkq>eeri6a  I  had  obaorrtd  that 
Timer  oied  liint  iridte.  His  yefldw  ^gntntt  etesnted  of  a 
hige  bottle  of  dirome.  '  There  was  also  a  bottle'  cif  tiocturi  of 
ikubaib  and  aome  iodin*,  but  whether  for  artiatical  or  metfr 
dnal  ose  I  cannot  say.  Subsequently  1  was  told  by  his  house- 
keeper  diat  tdtianiarine  was  em^Oyed  by  him  very  sparingly, 
and  that  smalt  and  cobalt  were  his  usual  bhies.  9ie  was  in 
Ibe  habit  of  setting  Turner^  palette.  The  palette-4t  least 
that  ta  use,  for  he  possessed  two  large  spkndid  wes-^was  4 
homely  piece  of  square  wood,  with  a  bole  for  dte  dmmbi 
Griodiiig  cokns  on  a  riabwas  hm  his  ftaedo^  asd  Us' dry 


.  ^  n«UWU  UMAX  Y. 

•  cotaynwavTHbhed  OK  d»e  iMlittelndiookMiunoiL  TW 
-  coloun  wcR  mixed  dailjr,  tnd  itt  wm  veiy  puticukr  u  to  the 
;  opeiatipa.    -If  they  irk  Itot  to  Ui  Mind,  he  woidd  My  to  Hn. 

Danl^,  "CaD'tyouseUptlenebettmbudHiF*  lifceWOMB, 
.^Ttftwr  oied-gwibost;  tinyly  poopdcd  ead  wiied  with  litaeed 
.  coltUmvn  oiL 

•  'Hit  )>niahe*  wew  of  tbe-htimbfest  deeaipUoB,  OKMljr 
laige  round  hog's  tools,  and  some  flat  He  was  said  xa  mt 
jaj  short  handlM,  wbicta  mi^t  have  beeoi  (be  cue  mA  his 
water  coloun  i  but  i  observed  one  teiy  long-handled  bndh, 
.with  which  ]  have  do  doubt  he  pot  in  the  efiedive  touchy  in 
.  bift  Ule  pictuiee.  AcC(»diiig  to  )us  housdieepcr,  he  used  tie 
ifoag  bnnh  exclusirely  for  the  nggjing  of  ships^  &c  Hovenr, 
-^lac  were  a  great  many  longJiaked  teUes,  which  could  aot 
faave  bepi  all  employed  for  riggiog.  She  also  sud  that  ke 
used  camel'*  hair  Em  his  oil  t)ict<uts  ;  and  formerly  he  showed 
.mybtfaer  some  ChineK  bnuhes  he  wiaa  in  the  habittrfunng. 
j\^%ep  he-  had  nearly  finished  »  picture,  she  said,  be  tocdi  it 
M  the  «ad  of  his  kuog  gaOety,  and  Ihele  put  in  the  last  touchci. 
Unext  in^ieoted  bis  travdlittg-boz.  Had  I  been  asked 
•to  'guess  his  4iavdUiig  library,  J  should  have  said  Young's 
"NigbtThoughU"  and,Iza«k  Walton;  and  -dure  they  were, 
;togetber  with  seme  inferiw  translation  of  Horace.  His  libnuy 
■was  select^  but  it  showed  the  man.  A  red  morocco  poc^ 
.-bopk,  from  ^  wear  and  tear  it  exhibited,  one  mif^  haw 
imagined  -  to  have  been  his  companioa  throng  life.  Theiv 
vpere  cakes  of  water-polout  fiutened  on  a  Kaf,  ^e  centres  of 
w^ch  ware  worn  aw^ ;  the  commonest  colours,  and  bne  bang 
acalae  of  v«diter ;  mk  <»  two  sable  hnuhes  and  lead  pendli, 
oot  in  wood,  whh  which  be  seemed  to  have  dmwn  cmtlinci  iti 
Jns  skatcb-book.  These  consisted  of  a  few  lines  which  he  used 
tp  say  no  one  could  make  out  but  himaeU  I  have  aome 
doubb  if  be  could  have  made  them  out  himself  witfaont  dife 
fu$ittance  of  ether  drawings;  and  he  seeml  to  have  purtiund 
detail  views  of  foreign  sceMty,  of  which  Ihoe  was  a  kugeassoib- 
jraent  wdl  thuu^ted  i  the  drudgety  of  the  art,  of  iriiicb.jnastir 
minds  avail  themselfea 
■,  '/Xh^cjs.no.do^A  that  in  bis  eaily  pictures  he  usedwK^ 
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ffom  thm  hkriilg  hinted  y^ov ;  there  was  &  Jar  of  mx  melted 
itith  roae  madder  and  also  irilh  blue,  whidi  nrast  faare  beetr 
wed  very  icoeottyi  tiioii^  it  inigbt  have  been  for  water  colsnn.' 
There  vak  dao  a  bureau  cf  old  eoloiin  and  o3s,  wfaidi  t  loekerf 
over  very  earefiiDf ;  a  botde  ofsinrit  vaniiah  and  l  prqianLtunf 
of  tar,  ttthea  ofmagilp,  old  bUdden  of  rawnmber  and  Othet 
daifc  earthi,  all  Nemnaif  ^  frmn  whom  night  be  learned  what 
colours  fae  used. 

*  The  abov^  with  nunieioui  onlnined  pictttres  anuin  the 
apaitnxst,  were  tiie  contents  of  hia  p«iiiting-TO(na,  wldch  had 
no' skylight  '  It  bad  been  origimUy  the  dnwing-iooni,  and  had; 
a  good  north  light,  widi  two  wbtdomi 

-  *I  uuM  ooaiesa  that  a  deep  melflndraly  pemdcd  in«'u  I 
made  this  inspection.  TBI  of  late  years  I  had  been  in  the 
iaiAit^  enterhig  the  house  &om  ny  duKSiood ;  the  ownerwas 
itb  matt ;  he  stood  alone  in  tiie  woM,  and  hit  laoe  was 
eitinct 

'  'There  was  a  smalt  deal  box  on  a  'side  table,  Afr  Bd  of 
whiehnylatherniised  to  showme  its  contents.  It  waa covered' 
wirii  ft  glass,  and  nndet  It  was  the  cast  of  the  great  Ttaier. 
Dear  old  Turner  I  There  he  lay  with  his  eyea  mtA  tad  lui 
Ups  fiillen  in.  He  ramnded  me  strongly  of  liis  old  firther,- 
whon  long  years  befbre  I  had  seen  trucking  to  Kentfbrd' 
market  frttn  Sandicomb  Lodge,  to  lay  in  hn  weekly  suppfies 
AIm  fer  hwaairity  I  This  was  the  man  wliom  in  my  childhood 
I  had  attended'  witlr  my  father,  and  been  dtfven  by  on  the 
banks  .of  dte  Thames ;  whom  I  had  seU  sketching  with  such* 
glee  on  fte  river's  binks,  as  I  gathered  wiki  flowers  in  my 
ewtiesC  years ;  who  had  stufied  my  pockets  widi  sweetmeats^- 
tand  loaded  me  WiOf  fish,  and  mad«  me  ftel:u  happr  *>  * 
prinbe.    ■  ■     ■ 

*  On  his  cafaik  bce^  wete  %rkten  the  marks  of  age  and  wtccl^' 
of  diss^tlMi  and  reblendhig-  with  the  dust  This  was  the  mao' 
whose  wont  produMonr  libtltained  more  poetay  and  geniul' 
dhan  die  most  kboored  eflbrts  of  hn  biotherHUtlsts ;  who  wu- 
theanvy'dfhisimlihandtii*  admimtion  of  aB  whose  adamw' 
tlonwaswoTtlthlivlBg;  »oi<was>twidK»temotioDorindilidiir' 
YetiutlgandoDRbadaaif^        -  '-* 


3tf  Tja  *rrjfMs>  ctr  nwMSf. 

I  'iDuiipstlift  Great  ExhOatioD-ia.  iSi*  ha  caiae  to  Quiwr 
Aooc  Street,  and  ^ve-  Mia.'  Daafcor  ttnctonlen.  t»  admtno 
one  ;  nod  accordingly  nooe  ofthcvisilan  aw  hiajUGtuieft  AK: 
lim  timf  bii  galley  waa  ia  a  tpptt  dilapidated  staite ;  the-w*t- 
vas  wutiog  down  some  of  hia  best  pictntes,  tbmugU  tba  leak*. 
^.IwlBbtedtwenlyjreanbefonatxJpoiDtedouttetiim.'  B«4. 
die  pkttuea-beea  leen.  it  would- have  beeifat  a  cteat)^»^ 
advantage.' 

■  .'jix.  David  -Roberto  tecognijed-  the  ■  iindetfakei  at  Tamer's 
graad  Ainei:al.aa  i)aa%  the  man  who  had  fnaTiagrd.  the  intennant 
of  p^  PatDck  Kasiaxth,  at  I^ambeth,  tourteea;  yean  befcne. 
The  fiinctionaiyhad  thriven  since  then ;  and  he  who  had  belied 
Ip  tnuy  the  poor  woisMMt  pauper  ar^t  at  Lambeth  now  (ollvwed 
tfiegieatnchinu]  tohisgtand  toauco^eunv in  St,  Paul'a.  :■,■ 
The  *  Times  'gave  die  following  accoutd  of  the  Aioenl  i-^ ' 
-' The -mortal  lemaua  of  the  great  artist  who  bar  jiut  beeo 
temoved  from  us,  full  of  years  and  honours,  were  reeeind 
within  thC'WaUi  of  3t  Faul'i,  and-  bonte  to  their  final  resting- 
place  ia  the  cstacombc  Whatever  hesitadon  -night  have  been  - 
fielt  Iff  {Ac  mass  of  those  who  gazed  co  the  later  effixU  of  hia 
brush  in  believisg  that  he  waa  entitled  to  the  highest  nok  in 
his  profession,  none  of  his  brethem  ssemed  to  hav«  any  doubt 
of  his  decided  cxceUeace,  and  thebest  of  them  all  have  evec 
readi^  admitted  ius  -supcnarity  in  poetiy,  feeing  &flcy,  mmI: 
geoiw.  'l<ot)g  ere  his  death  hvhadtbefelici^-oflmewii^dltt. 
his  name  ai)d  hia  works  were  iq^ifdcd  with  tfiat  Kvereotial; 
respect  «9d  estimation  which  is  givea  to.  other  artists  by  pot*, 
terity  atone,  and  bis  eariier  producdioas:  h%re:.bee«  placed, 
among  the  classical  ornaments  of  otur  cbqiceiltcoUectioM  Jfsdi. 
BaUeiiesfernwnyxean.:  E^rei^tlioseirtmwtddpBlysMetafid. 
smile  at  the  erratic  blaze  of  his  colour,  shifting  and  fHrVfiMHC 
as- the.  light  of  die  aurora,  liDgaedfaimite  ai^c^'miitate  before 
the  last  iacon^rehensible  "Timisr,''  tfaat'^eaned  Wl  the  ««ll»i 
of  the  Aqujeaty,  aad  the  first  nameiSfwght  |oi  upeo  tbe  cMlhr 
logue^by  the <TitiQ artist,  and  imateWiaftweUu^  thodeidw- 
could'Dot  iindfrtfaad,  ton. when  thay'tiwadbiMii.wwlwsaisai- 
^>!H  -Pf  thie  n9#t  diwinguished  of  ouf  p<(iitMt«t  and  maw/- 
pivate  friends,  paid  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  hiTmiM'i> 


■rif£  fUJfMJblii  ■-r^'.\-\  M 

and  fcllttwed  :hit:  Jicute!  ymecAaf,  ftnd  «'lt>ng  pfocMiteiO^ 
noanung  cokdies  and  -prirate  caniogn  pnceded'tt  to  tbt, 
CatbednL  Among  thotfl:  who  ttended  thO'«ad'  tafttnaw^ 
wac'Mi;  Haipur,  du  diief-iiMMuner,~«ith  cBLpe,  hmb—d><nA 
icai(  Mr.  JloMS,  Mc  f ,  Hardvicke,  Mr.  Muoroi  MteriOA^f 
Sir  Chaila  EutkJu,  Ux.  lA\6ltBdr,  Um.  ObIoq.  Mf^Coopo^l 
Mi;  Bailey,. Ml  Leslie  V*.  Ekke^Ei)!.  Mr.X:.  StuM(^  Mbf 
Mw^aei  Uc  Withein£t«D,  Mr.  RobeiU,  Ur.  Bmy,  Urj 
Kalgb^  Mr.  Landteer.  Ml-.  Webster,  Mi,  Swbcit,  Mt-Co^eJ, 
Mr.  Weitmaoot^  Mr,  Gnwtt  Mr.  CreswiclE,  Ml»  KeilgnwcMEtTio 
Mayo.  Mi.  IJan,  Miv  Cockeie)l»  Me.  Cf>E(^Fitldii«:Mc.; 
Hathe^ColOMl  tVaitem  Mn  WIitdus„Ur.  .BwlwMieitte, 
Bcv.  Mr.  Kngslcri  Mr.  .^lie^.Mr.  Manbt-Dc  FiitCk- Jti^ 
BartlcHi  Mr.  Dnkc,-«ail  Mr.  POMnd.  HU  htWaclieepec-iGM: 
the  deoeucd  vMa  badiekit  -  wranlso  tnthe  fiwcfalf t^conisite 
with  Mn.  Fj  Qtn^.  ..MHia  theliesrseatiiredattJle  oBHawn 
to  the  Cathedral  theoiAbwttnceivedbyibc  doun  udttut; 
processun.  doirljr  sitpped  14  Aeiule — dte  liagiiig.  b<i|)%  vicuir 
duna,  yetB«i%niiMr  'oaBOM^-tli*  Dean  {MitaaaiiV  tbs-AiCbK 
deacon,  tbe  Veit  iialcBaki.tbe  Ganoit  RMideBliaiy,-a<ia  tlwi 
Rev.  Mr.  Champneys  being  m  att«id>ii«vaad  6inaii4[  in  frMfe, 
<d  dw  pB&-be8Rn  jad  mtfl&  Uta  obotilten  ehant«A  the 
BeadHuidi  !■  Sai^aAd  the orgwi  peated  ibrongh  dM  tiale  tt; 
the  coAi.iA>  tNfcad  aOQi  the  dapd,  where  it  wu.l>id'i&>tirK 
iriifelbeJ>einttad^eocatMaoeiiMQt«f  theeettiGei<'/li)c  die- 
dead,  aOeairiMKbiittiatdiscd;  and-irtiileiti|Ba.bc)i)8cantBd. 
tcmatda  Adcathcaaiba.  dkc:ieit  of  the  service  mu  parftMmri. 
aecotding.«>-Jbe'liitri>^xnd.at  the  ctmdeekMi.Ae  coffin :*•»• 
d^NHitediBflMflCiheaite,  .  It-borc  -dteuaplejbKr^iAtea^' 
"  Joieph  Hallaid  Tmaj£aq4  B-A..:4iedDco.  19,  tSsi^^aiedr 
79]reaa.">  A  oenwdarahje  mJwd  wa«  attracted  flatadf.  by.thel 
caemoiua],  end  j^aotfirthwtAed  penoanrtgeiiieieitt'iirtftfc 
aisksiaBdAecbapck'-.-r.:  10  .  ::,■    .  f.  (,:  l..:in 

Fnm  tfaftcstiaMa' of  Ifia^gsiuu.  iDppliod  tv  dw' nnee'efe 
Decembets3,  i8l;k,  HBkcsiewpafis^eaMain:  ::>,  .•.■.;.>.« 

*Thel^me.4eli:ii*,  tfai»ceali^  honre  eat  ^todoocd  «  aMia: 

.  a  He  lm  Mdlf  cltytt«(kF*;tekii«i«eDrtatelK  Atidkini^:  ■  :a 


JtK  FASCIIfATrOIfOKJtVSrE/lY, 

xma^iM^  tma.  thu  JoMpfa  Mdtard  WiUiun  Tvaer.  iMm 
dettb  it  wu  ftttenUj  ooi  dutj  to  record ;  toA,  ilthoiigh  k. 
vodd  here  be  out  of  pbca  to  revivs  tbc  discuMiou  occaiicned' 
%lhapecUluritiM  of  Ur.  Tumcr'f  ttyte  in  hU  Ut«r  jcin,  he  bftf 
lift  b^ind  him  tufficicnt  proob  of  di«  vatkty  sad  CatOi^  oC 
hbfmUt  to  MtibUth  n  uadoabtcd  diim  to  a  pnimtiMnt  nnk 
aawiig  die  piiattn  of  Eogknd.'  So  grwt  ii  the  value  of  hi* 
dmringi  thtt  i«o  g«n««s  bavA  not  nnfrc^qncDtly  been  pKidftir 
a  uaH  «ketah  in  mAer  coloort ;  and  « ikeldi-boott,'  cootaiuaf 
chalk idmrnigt  efme  of  Taniei'i  ritta  MuA  od  the  CootiiteaV 
bu-Utdjr  fetched  die  enonnoas  una  of  600  gtuoea*.  Thie' 
pricesof  bbmoteiluihed  oil  paiiitingB- have  Mogcd  in^thelut 
fewyon  fcotti'yoo  to  1,300  or  1,400  fuincu.  AH  hb  wfltfct' 
tkKf  Ham  be  tnd  to  hove  acquiied  tri[>le  or  qudnifde  thanloe 
origimUr  paid  ten  them.  Mr,  Tnmo-  undoabtedly  tealb«d  ^■ 
TeiylBigeA)tttiiM,  and  great  cwioaity  will  hdftXt  to  ascatain 
the  poMhmsou  nie  he  has  made  of  h.  His  peraonal  babili 
wen  pacoHai;  an4  even  pennriott%  but  in  all  tl^t  related  to  hii: 
art  btf-waa  geoerau  to  aunificcacc,  and  m  are  not  without 
hope' Oat  hia  last  intentiDM  wete  for  die  benefit  of  the  nation 
Id  tfie  pwenation  of  hU  own  fame.  .  .  .  . 
■■  *Mt.  Tamerieldom'took.inuehpaninaoaetfTand  onlfdi^ 
^yed  fai  the  doaert  IntinMcjr  the  shrewdneaa  of  hu  obaeiVatiaa' 
abd  ihe^playAilneNof  hiflwit  Evaiytrkere  he  kept  baci  mudi^ 
ofwhatwaiin  him;  aadiriiiletfaekeeBeMinteUigeDCt^  mmgl^ 
With  n  ntong  tnge  of  aatiie,  animated  hn  briik  ooimtenanc^  ik- 
wemed  to  aaanse  him  to  be  bat  half  midcntood.  Hii  nemat' 
aocial  tiea  wcce  thoae  fbnued  in  the  Rgjvl  Academf ,  of  which 
he  wat  bjr  &r  the  oldest  member,  and  to  niiDM  mtnetla  he  mn 
WNtwa^ly-attaehad.  He  filled  at  one  tnnc  Iheduurof  PtQ- 
ftrtoi  of  PeiqieiniTe,  but  without  coD^MCtunsiBccessi  andtfuiC 
seianoe  has  «nos  been  taught  in  the  Aoukmr  b^  mehna  better- 
suited  to  promote  it  than  a  course  of  lectUjiea,  InAti  Gomp»> 
«hbB  and 'exec^tkm  of  his-wo^  Hi  Ttaaa  was  jealoasly 
sensitive  of  all  intsrfeience  or  siqMxviaian,  Heloved  <o  ^eil 
m  the  secieti' and  mjntsies  (rf  his  ait,  andman^ofhispetilliar 
effects  an  [voduced  by  means  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
disccHigc  <K  Ut  iai^slb  .  :  ^  tat,  ^^Yf  «slT  yesn  Hi.  l^uner 


TiTE  WILL.  3^9 

'  contribnted  largely  to  the  uta  of  diii  couotiy.  He  fived  long 
enou^  to  sec  his  greatest  productions  rise  to  lucontested 

'  supteauqr,  however  imperfectly  diey  were  understood  when  they 
first  appeared  in  die  earlier  years  of  dus  century ;  and,  Aougfa 
in  his  later  woifcs  and  in  advanced  age  force  and  precisiott  vH 
execution  have  not  accompanied  hia  vivacity  of  coDceptkxi, 
public  opinion  has  gradually  and  steadily  advanced  to  a  more 
just  appredatios  of  his  power.  He  is  the  Shelley  of  Engjidi 
painting— the  poet  and  the  painter  both  alike  veil^  dieir  own 
creations  in  tlie  dazzling  splendour  of  the  imagery  wrdi  which 
they  are  sononnded,  mastering  every  mode  of  expresnon,  com- 
bining scientific  labomr  with  in  air  of  negligent  profunon,  and 
producing  in  the  end  works  in  irtiich  colour  and  language  are 
but  the  vestments  of  poetry/ 

Tomer's  win,  copied  from  the  Registry  of  the  Prerogative 
Court  of  Canterbury,  will  be  ftnmd  in  full  in  ray  AppencGx  ; 
but  here,  in  view  di  biographical  &ctB,  I  insert  a  condensed 
verson  oT  its  vaiions  clauses.  Tlrst  he  leaves  to  his  oecntots 
and  trustees  all  bis  fieefaold,  leasehold,  and  personal  estates, 
which,  after  payment  of  his  just  debts,  he  enjoins  them  imme- 
diately after  his  death  to  sell,  and  dnvcts  that  the  sums  obtained 
by  such  sale  be  united  to  the  money  already  invested  by  him 
in  the  l^iree  per  Cents.  Then  come  the  bequests — ^To  Price 
Turner  and  Jonathan  Turner,  his  two  uncles,  50/.  each  ;  and  to 
his  nephews,  John,  Joshua,  and  JonaOan  (the  sons  of  Price: 
Turner),  35/.  each.  To  Hannah  Danby,  his  old  housekeeper^ 
niece  of  John  Danby,  musician,  50/.  a  year  for  her  natural  Hfe  ;: 
to  the  housekeeper's  aunt,  Sarah  Danby,  le/.  a  year;  and  to 
Evelina  and  Georgiana  Danby,  daughters  of  Sarah  Danby,  50/. 
a  year  each  j  the  first  quarterly  payment  to  be  due  at  the  ex- 
piration of  six  months  firon  his  decease. 

To  the  National  Gallery  he  left  '  Dido  Building  Carthage ' 
and  the  picture  formerly  in  the  Tabley  Collection  ;  but  upon 
the  express  condition  that  they  be  hung  between  the  two  pic- 
tures painted  by  Claude,  entitied  'The  Sea  Port'  and  'The 
Mill,'  and  be  from  time  to  time  properly  cleaned,  fiamed>  re- 
paired, and  protected ;  and,  if  these  conditions  were  not 
accepted  irithio  twelve  months  of  his  decease  they  were  to 


fjo  DESIGNS  QFWIDM  CHARITT. 

be  tiken  to  fbim  put  of  the  rftfritahle  fundE  heicinafttt  men- 

Wilh.  die  leridue  of  bis  fiuded  |»operty  he  designed  to  found 
A.i^ivity  for  decayed  aidsts  of  die  nude  sex,  bom  in  EDgland 
«Dd  of  English  parents  only,  and  of  lawful  issue.  A  suitaUe 
building  was  to  be  provided  in  an  eligible  place,  and  the  insti* 
tutipn  to  be  under  the  control  of  five  trustees ;  these  being 
lepieseated  by  his  executors,  and  future  trustees  being  elected, 
th^ee  froia  the  Royal  Academicians  and  two  from  Don-membeisL 
^Ik  institution  was  to  be  called  'Tmner's  Gift,'  and  to  be 
governed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  charitable  institutions  devoted 
to  a  similaT  puipose ;  and  the  trustees  were  directed  to  reim- 
burse themselves  for  all  reasonable  expenses  that  they  might  be 
put  to  in  attending  to  such  functions.  This  will,  which  is  dated 
jaoe  10,  1831,  and  attested  by  George  Cobb^  Clemenfa 
.  Inn ;  John  Saxon,  Bruton,  Somersetshire ;  and  Charles  Tull, 
Winchester  Street,  LoodoD,  is  written  in  various  legal  hands 
T-«il  except  the  first  codici^  the  whole  of  which  is  in  Turner's 
own  bandwiiting.  A  further  codicil  requires  that  the  gallery 
devoted  to  his  pictures  should  be  respectable,  and  worthy  of 
tbe  object,  and  that  it  should  be  viewed  gratuitously.  If  the 
.mon^  should  prove  to  be  inadequate,  and  the  charity  could 
09*  be  founded  within  five  years  of  his  death,  then  that  part  of 
hi*  will  was  to  be  null  and  void,  and  his  esute  was  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  following  manner : — ^The  pictures  were  to  be  kept 
entire  and  unsold  in  47  Queen  Anne  Street,  West,  and  to  be 
QiUed  the  '  Turner  Gallery,'  Hannah  Danby  being  the  custodian 
at  \QoL  a  year,  with  50^  for  an  assistant ;  and  Georgiana  Danby 
and  Evelina  Danby,  or  Dupree,  each  having  100/.  a  year. 
The  residue  was  tel^  to  the  Royal  Academy  on  condition  of 
their  annually  giving,  on  his  birthday,  the  a3id  of  April,  a 
dirmer  of  the  cost  of  501^  Sixty  pounds  a  year  were  assigned 
to  a  Professorship  of  Landscape  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  a 
gold  medal  worth  30/.  for  the  best  landscape  every  second  year. 
in  the  event  of  the  Royal  Academy  refusing  this  residue,  it  was 
bequeathed  to  Georgiana  Danby  and  her  heirs  absolutely,  after 
the  erection  of  a  monument  in  immediate  proximi^  to  hit 


VAKrOUS  COD/C/IS.  'ffi 

-  '  In  mother  codicil  Tutner,  fCfOkiiig  all  the  leptdA  (o  his 
BucltM  tnd  nephews,  and  to  Georglfitt*  and  the  other  Dufajn, 
lesvct  his  finished  pictures  to  the  National  GaBo?,  inbvideA  m 
zoom  cr  rooms  were  bailt  for  dieir  reception,  irith  Hia  distinet 
title  of 'Tumei'l  Gallerjr.'  The  pictores  were  nbc  4»  be  r«- 
moved  from  Queoi  Anne  Street  till  sudi  rooms  were  bbllr; 
but  if  all  fell  through^  and  the  lease  could  not  be  tenewcdy  then 
.  tJke  pictves  were  to  be  sold.  In  this  codtcU  he  ntnes  Thoam 
'  Giiffitlu,  Esq.,  of  Norwood,  Sturey ;  John  Ruskin,  Esq.,  the 
fom^cr,  of  Denmark  Hill ;  Philip  Hardwkke,  Esq.,  of  Rdssell 
Square  ;  and  Menrjr  Harper,  of  Kenningtoa  Cross,  Lambeth, 
gcndeman,  to  aa  in  conjunction  with  die  tnutee*  and  exeentMs 
already  named  in  the  wffl  ;  and  to  each  of  them  is  left  the  sum 
of  nineteen  guineas  for  the  purdiase  of  a  memorial  ring.  Tift 
codicil  b  dated  Augost  2, 1848,  and  k  attested  by  Joseph  Ttt)bs 
and  Thomas  Schroeder.- 

The  next  codicil  anpub  the  gift*  to  dte  National  Gflflety,  if 
the  'Tomer  Galleiy'  be  not  built  within  ten  years  after  his 
decease.  In  future  of  this,  a  gratuitous  exhibition  was  io  take 
place  at  the  house  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  and  the  pictures 
finally  sold.  The  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds  was  rcaerred  for 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  himself  in  St  Paul's,  #here  be 
desired  to  be  buried  among  his  brothers  in  Art ;  and  to  his 
housekeeper  in  Queen  Anne  Street,  and  Sophia  Cuoline  Booth, 
cif  Chelsea,  he  left  severally  an  annuity  of  150JI ;  out  of  the 
sale  of  the  finished  pictures,  1,000^  to  the  Pension  Fund  of  the 
Academy,  the  gold  medal  for  Landscape  Art  to  be  paid  out  of 
it ;  50CUI  to  the  Artists'  General  Benevolent  Fvnd;  500JE  to dte 
Fonndlii^ ;  500/.  to  the  L<mdon  Orphan  Fund ;  and  to  Mn, 
Wheeler  and  her  two  tiatcrt  lotJ.  each,  free  from  legacy  duty. 
ICr.  Munro's  name  is  added  to  the  previous  list  of  his  executors 
and  trustees.  This  last  codicil  bears  the  date  of  Febroiiy  t, 
1S45,  and  is  attested  by  Mr.  Joseph  Tibbs  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Schroeder,  clerks  to  Hr.  Harpnr. 

The  only  land  at  Twickenham  which,  at  his  death,  itood  In 
tiie  name  of  Turner  was  about  three-quarters  d'an  acre  on  dte 
fborth  roadside  of  the  common,  which  he  bought  at  the  ttne 
the  Richmond  and  Twickenham  Railroad  was  forming. 


.fp  mMMBM  T.  DAKMY, 

Tlw  wDl  iQ  the  Appoidu^  u  I  have  before  mtiauiOsd,  it 
cxtiactc4  from  the  Reguti^r  of  the  Ficngative  Court  of  Caotcr- 
baxy.  The  6nt  part,  togethci  with  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
codicils^  is  writteo  i»  a  1^  hand,  but  not  b7  one  and  Oie  asme 

.penoo;  and  the  fifst  codicil  is  entirelf  in  TWner'i  own  hand- 
writing 

Unfortunately  for  the  poor  artists  of  England,  the  willbentE 
a  most  doudfdoaunent,  full  of  confusions  and  inteipoIatiaB^ 
itwaidispatedby  dienextaf  kin,  who  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish that  the  testatot  was  of  unsound  mind.     Bat  tbiseSxt  to 

.annihilate  its  validity  biled,  the  testator  being  held  to  be  of 
•onnd  mind,  and  capable  of  making  a  legal  disposition  of  his 
estate.  The  trustees  and  executors  thereupon  filed  a  Bill  in 
Chancety  on  the  ^gtb  of  April,  1852,  praying  the  Court  to 

.OOBitrue  the  will  and  to  enaUc  them  to  administer  the  cstatfc 
The  next  of  kin,  by  their  answer,  contended  that,  since  it  was 

.impoiBible  to  place  any  onistruction  upon  the  will  at  all,  it  was 
oecesaarily  void ;  and  further  that,  even  if  Uie  will  could  be 
carried  out  according  to  the  intention  of  the  testator,  it  wna 
stiU  void,  as  the  bequests  came  within  the  Statute  dt  Mortmain. 
The  next  proceedings  were  in  the  Vicc-Chancellor'i  Courts 
before  VicfrChancellor  Sir  R.  T.  Kindenlcy  \  and  the  foUowing 
report  of  a  day's  proceeding  in  the  suit  Trimmer  n  Danbjr  is 
a  sample  of  many  such  days ; — 

■This  suit  relates  to  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Toner,  tibe 
cdebiated  artist,  who  left  a  great  number  of  testamentary  piqwis 
in  all  stages  of  alteration,  erasure,  and  cancelation,  arid  soiAe 
in  duplicate,  but  so  mudkted  as  to  be  virtually  destroyed  bnt 
.generally  executed.  The  executors  applied  for  probate  upon 
all,  and  five — namely,  one  will  and  four  codicils— were  nki- 
mately  proved ;  and  conflicting  claims  arising  under  the  mD, 
this  suit  was  instituted,  and  Mr.  Hardwicke  appointed  receivB. 
The  testator  left  pictures  of  a  very  great  value  at  his  hous^  iff 
Queen  Anne  Street,  and  after  bequeathing  them  to  the  tmataei 
and  directors  for  the  time  being  of  the  National  Galloy,  with 
certain  directions,  declared  that  in  case  such  pictures  diould 
not  be  accepted  within  one  year  from  his  decease,  his  execntoa 
and  trustees  shovld  found  a  charitable  institution  foe  declared 
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MtisH,  ttf  b«  called  "  Taner'i  Gift ;"  butiocaae  tuch' fastiu-' 
don  could  not  be  legiUf  feunded,  diai  he  appointed  Hauniii' 
Danbf  tho  cuatodUn  and  keeper  cf  hia  pktuies,  widi  'too/,  4- 
jitar  fcr  to  doii^,  amd  to  Icecp  ihen  entire  and  tinHAl  tt  hit* 
nndeirae,  tb'be  viewed  gratnitouily  \tj  the  pubKe,  and  caUtd' 
<*Tunwr^  CaUenr."  The  tettator^  pnpetty  «raa  nnm  «ndw 
rto^Q^oi^raitd  the  next  oTldn  atfd  beir^vt-law  having  made clalmi^. 
the  OHis*  DOW  cime  on  upon  iBiniitH  and  for  a  retoence  to* 
diatnben,  akd  the  diief  qdettioa  waa,  whether  theipkttiic* 
dMmld  teaiain  in  tbek  present  position,  irtnch  it  was'  alleged' 
WW  ealbubttd  to  dani^  tliem  by  reaaoo  of  -donip,  &c.,  vmir 
th«r  final  destination  could  ^  detonincd  upon. 
'  'The  Solicitor-General' and  Mr.'Widcets  appesHed  for  thd' 
Grown ;  Mr.  FoDett  and  Mn  W.  Monif  fcr  the  next  bf  kin'; 
Mr.  J.  U.  Terrell  for  the  executors  and  tnisteec ;  -Mr.  Swtimtoaf, 
and  Mr.  Stevens  fcr  Hannah  Dan^;  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr. 
Roxburgh  for  the  heir-at-law ;  and  Mr.  WiUcock  and  Mr.  EUia 
for  other  parties.  *     .    .  i 

'  The  Vice- Chancellor  said  that  if  his  own  opinion  were  to 
{Mriiltbrbe'wBsedtidedto  have  any  feaaing  upoi  tfie slib- 
jtA,  he  should  fiivour  the  idea  «f  those  vahuble  worigs^  oC^Ait) 
taiecottHDig  natiMul  pr^erty ;  but  -  as  it  was  most  teipoitutt^- 
lAatever  tn^t  be  the  event  of  die  suit,  dut  theyshonid  nean-' 
time  be  protected  from  injUy,  the  best  i^wouldbetofefer* 
the  question  to  three  gentlemen  to  be  thOBon,  and  he  (the  Vice-t 
Ohanceltoir)  ww^  tf  all  parties  concurred,  hinnelf  see  dienroni 
die  subject 

•  '  Mr.  Hardwtck^  Sir  C.  Eastlake,  and  Hi;  Chuksoi  StU^J 
fiM  wert  then  diosen.    -         .     - 

*  Solniior  for  die  plaintiff,  Mr.  Diake;  for  the  Crown,  Mft) 
Raven  ;  for  the  next  of  kin  and  hclr-at'law,  Mr.  Tqiper.' 
-    On  Wednesday,  the  rfth  of  March,  1856,  the  follomi^  de-' 
vision  wds  g^vea  by  Vtc«-ChaneelI<Mr  Kinderriey : — 

■  Between  fleitry  Scott  Th'mmer  GecHge  Jones  CbaAe» 
Turner  ^iKp  Hardwicke  Hemy  Raipur  and  Hugh  Atidrew^ 
J<^ston  Monro  Plaintifis  He^  Damiy  (since  deccaaed)  Max; 
Tepper  (sinoe  deceased)  William  Turner  (since  deoeaaed) 
Tftomas  Price  Tuner  Mary  Matthewi  Jolm  Wldgeiy  -aoA 


Vuf  Ann  Turner  hit  wife .  John  Tnner  So^iu  CvdiM- 
Bootttaiid  Her  Usjoty'B  Attorac^-General  DeTeodiuiti  And- 
Betwmi  Heciy  Haipui  Plaintiff  Henry  Trimmer  SuMd 
Kogcn  George  Jones  Cbarlei  Turner  J<Aa  Ruskin  the  yoiB^er 
iriien  he  ihsll  come  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  Phitiy  - 
Hardwire  and  Hugh  Andrew  Johnston  Munro  Defendants ' 
And  Between  the  sud  Henry  Scott  Trimmer  Geoige  Jonot 
Chariea  Turner  Philip  Hardwicke  Henry  Harpur  and  Hug^ 
Andrew  Johnston  Munro  Plaintifib  Gnm  Cohtm  Tuma  John . 
Thome  Turner  Mary  Eliza  Turner  William  Coham  Tumet 
Marcella  Danby  Candine  Malisaa  Nixon  and  Tberc«a,  Donby 
SymondsoQ  Defiei>danta  And  Between  the  said  Henry  Scott ' 
Trimmcz  George  Jonea  Charles  Turner  Philip  Haidwicke 
Henty  Harpur  and  Hu^  Andrew  Johnston  Munro  PlaintAi 
Jabes  Teppet  Defendant 
.    *  By  oi^^nat  Bilt  and  n^fdemental  order* 

'£xtnut 

*Thb  Court  do&  Dedaro  by  consent  of  all  parties  by  their 
CqudkI  (except  the  Flaintifis  who  by  their  Counsel  tolnnit  to 
act  a«  this  Court  sbaU  direct  and  except  the  Attorney-General 
iriw  does  not  oppose  the  same)  that  all  the  Pictures  Iteawinga 
aod  Sketches  by  the  Testator's  hand  without  any  distinctioa  of 
finished  or  unfinished  ate  to  be  deemed  as  well  given  for  the  bo> 
nefit  of  the  public  and  Doth  order  that  the  same  when  idecled  • 
and  ascertained  in  manner  hereafter  mentioned  be  retained 
bf  the  Trustees  for  the  ^me  being  of  the  National  Gallery  ac- 
cordingly and  it  is  ordered  that  Sir  Charles  Locke  Kastlaka 
Ka^bt  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  John  Presoott 
Knight  Royal  Academician  and  in  case  they  disagree  an  um- 
pire to  be  named  by  them  by  writing  under  their  hands  to  be  at 
liberty  to  select  from  the  said  Pictures  Drawings  and  Sketches 
BOW  in.  the  National  Gallery  pursuant  to  the  oideimadeia 
these  Cause*  dated  the  4th  day  of  August  1854  audi  of  thq 
Pictures  Drawings  and  Sketches  as  shall  in  their  opinion  have 
been  painted  drawn  or  sketched  t^  the  Testator's  hand  with- 
•ut  aiijr  distinction  of  finisbed  or  unfinished  such  sdection  ta 
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be  Tctified  yjf  affidavit  and  idl  [krtia  (except  the  plaitilifls  who ' 
by  their  Counsel  nibnut  to  act  as  this  Court  shall  direct  and- ' 
except  the  Attorney-General  who  does  not  oi^iose  the  sune}' 
bj  th«r  Counsel  consenting  to  abide  by  d>e  selection  of  d«e' 
said  Sir  Charles  Locke  Eastlake  arid  John  Prescott  Knight  or 
in  ease  they  disagree  then  by  the  selection  of  such  umpipe  as 
aforesaid  uid  upon  the  additlo^  probatt  duty  {if  any)  and 
me  I^acy  duty  payable  in  respect  of  such  Fictnret  Dnwingt 
and  Sketches  being  p»d  or  efiectua^  released  and  th«  turn  gf 
one  hundred  and  eightyKme  pounds  ten  ihiDii^  bdng  '«M' 
moiety  ttf  the  expenses  of  reniovtngthe.Testatoi's  woifesofut 
to  the  place  where  they  are  now  deposited  being  repaid  t6  the' 
•aid  Executors  to  be  by  then  accounted  for  as  pirt  of  the' 
Testator's  General  Estate.  It  is  ordered  dut  the  FfctuKs 
Drawings  and  Sketches  so  to  be  selected  be  rebuned  bylhe 
Trustees  for  the  time  being  of  the  tstd  National  Gi^ety-' 
and  this  Court  doth  dechie  dut  tbe  Trustees  for  the  tiiM 
being  of  the  said  National  Gfttleiy  are  entitled  to  hold 
the  two  Pictures  that  is  to  say  Dido  Ihildmg  Carthage'' 
and  the  Picture  foimeriy  in  tbe  De  Tabley  Collection  aow  til' 
thek  possession  under  the  order  of  the  sfith  day  of  JVly' 
1853  discharged  from  the  agreement  of  die  isth  day  of  Novon-' 
bcr  1851  in  the  pleadings  <^  these  Causes  mentioned  But  Has' 
order  is  to  be  widKMt  prejudice  to  the  claim  (if  any)  of  tb«- 
peisons  in  respect  of  die  Legades  bequeathed  by  die  461  Cod&l 
cil  to  the  said  Testator's  Will  to  the  Artists'  Geheial  Benerotcnr' 
Fond  to  the  Foundling  Hospital  and  to  the  London  Orphan' 
Fond  and  by  the  like  consent  and  submission  and  the  Kxtomnf-' 
General  not  opposing  and  the  Tmstees  of  the  Royal  Academy' 
of  Arts  in  London  by  their  Counsel  waiving  all  cbim  to  tiie 
L^acy  of  one  thousand  pounds  by  the  said  Will  bciqueathed  w' 
die  Pension  Fund  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  all  odter  benefit 
under  the  said  Will  and  Codkdls  This  Court  dodi  deelaia  diat 
the  Trustees  for  the  time  being  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
in  London  are  entitled  to  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  povtxls 
steiiing  free  Irom  Legacy  duty  and  it  b  ordered  that  the  legacy 
duty  payable  in  respect  diereof  be  raised  by  the  said  Ptuntifi 
Henry  Scott  Ttimmef  Geoige  Jobcs  CIihIcs  Tuner  nuUp 


ij6  MORE  VERBAL  EFFVSIOt/, 

Hudwicke  aad  Heniy  Haipor  bj>  a  sale  of  a  sufficient  part  of 
the  sud  Bank  ^L  per  CenL  Annuities  or  of  the  said  reduced 
^  per  CeoL  Annuitiea  respectively  ibmuag  part  of  the  said 
Testator's  Estate  and  It  is  ordered  that  the  said  last  named 
PUintiA  do  oa  or  before  the  loth  day  of  October  next  transfia 
to  the  Tnistecs  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  Royal  Academy 
so  much  of  the  said  3^  per  Cent  Consolidated  Bank  Annuities 
or  of  the  said  3/.  per  Cent  Reduced  Annuities  as  will  accord- 
ing to  the  market  price  of  the  said  Consolidated  Bank  Aimui- 
ties  or  Rednoed  Annuities  on  the  day  of  such  transfer  be  equal 
in  amount  to  the  said  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
And  it  is  ordered  that  the  said  last  named  PUintifis  do  pay  to 
tke  said  Trustees  of  the  said  Royal  Academy  interest  00  the 
said  Twenty  thousand  pounds  after  the  rate  of  4/-  per  Cent, 
per  annum  from  the  30th  day  of  June  1 856  to  the  time  of  such . 
truufer  out  of  any  Cash  which  may  be  in  their  hands  01  by, 
sale  of  a  sufficient  part  of  the  said  3/.  per  Cent  Consolidated. 
Buik  Annuities  or  Reduced  Annuities  and  by  the  like  consent 
and  submission  and  tbe  said  Attorney-General  not  opposing 
this  Court  doth  declare  that  subject  to  legacy  duly  (if  any)  the 
legacy  of  one  thousand  pounds  by  the  Testator  directed  to  be 
frpf"'^**'  in  erecting  a  monument  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral  was 
a  good  and  valid  legacy  and  it  is  ordered  that  the  plaintiffs 
Hauy  Scott  Trimmer  George  Jones  Charles  Turner  Philip 
Hsrdwicke  and  Henry  Harpur  do  on  or  before  the  14th  day  of 
Nofttnber  next  transier  into  the  name  and  with  die  privi^  of', 
the  AcoounEant-General  of  this  Court  in  trust  in  the  ist  3rd 
and  4th  above  mentioned  Causes  to  an  account  to  be  entitledi 
**The  monument  account"  of  the  plaintifls  subject  to  legai^r . 
duty  (if  any)  so  much  of  the  said  3/.  per  Cent  Consolidated 
Bank  Annuities  now  standing  in  the  name  of  the  said  Testator; 
and  forming  part  of  bis  Estate  as  will  at  the  market  price  of- 
such  Bank  Annuities  on  the  day  preceding  the  day  of  bespeak- 
ing such  transfer  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds - 
and  interest  thereon  at  4/.  per  Cent  after  deducting  income 
tax  thereon  from  the  end  of  one  year  after  the  said  Testator's . 
deaUi  to  the  day  preceding  the  day  of  bespeaking  such  transfer 
tbe  amount  Uiereof  aitd  the  said  market  piice  to  be  verified  bf . 
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sOdaVk  isd  tfie  moA  Accoantiiit-GaieiBl  ii  to'  dedaie;thi- 
tnut  theraof  sccoidii^  mfajea  to  the  further  order  of  this 
CouiL  . 

'J.  A.  MuRKAr.  .  T 

'C.  R-  ft  W.' 

.  Hie  documents  in  dds.  Chancajr  luk,  iriuch  extended  to 
four  yeui,  areoTaerenl  tons' weigbL  The  bills  of  Obits  atone  . 
wodld  fill  a  butdur*!  caiL  How  Tuner  woaU  faave  grOased'.' 
to  see  llie  lawyen  fattening  tbenudves  on  hia  hoid^anted . 
savings  t 

A  compromiK  was  ereatual^  rfected  between  all  the 
partiea  to  the  suit ;  and  oo  March  19, 1S56,  a  decree  was  pn>- ' 
nonnced,  with  their  coasent^  to  the  following  cAct: — - 

I.  The  rol  estate  to  go  to  the  heir-at-law. 

3.  The  pictures,  ftc.,  M  the  Natioaal  Galleir.   . 

3.  tfiooi.  for  the  erectioa  of  a.tnoMunent  ia  St  Pml'k.' 
CathetkaL  :  -       ^,-.1 

4.  %ofiooL  to  the  'RofaX  Academp-i  five  cf  legacf  dntj.    - 

$.  Remainder  to  be  divided  amoagstaext  of  khi.  -   -/. 

The  interest  and  accuiaulations  were  to  ttxaA  aa  an  !»■!' 
demnity  to  the  said  plalntilb  in  respect  of  their  contingent-' 
liabiUttea  for  rent  and  costs  of  the  leasehold  estates  of  testator  : 
or  devisecv  and  of  anj  daiais  upon  them  in  respect  of  atkf'i 
undertakiog  on  the  part  of  the  testator;  but  all  cryvvM/ /Artier ' 
were  to  be  dettroycd  or  Cancdkd. 

The  aigrmA^  (mentumed  in  Oidv  made  on  August^*- 
iSS4^  >nd  the  pictures,  drawing!,  add  sketches,  not  selected  hf , 
Eaadake  and  f  rcscot^  weN  asligned  to  the  dcfcndantt  ;  and : 
the  trustees  of  the  Naticoal  GaUeiy  were  to  deliver  up  the  same  ! 
toJabesTervcTfOnbdialfofdiem.  :  , 

In  fetation  to  the  discussions  is  Parliament  about  thV'-' 
Turner  bequest  tfie  'Art  Jounal '  wrote—  .  1 

'  On'  June  rj,  in  the  House  ot  Lorda,  Lord  EL  Leonaids 
aikedthePrcsidattof  the  Council  whether  any  steps  had  been  > 
taken  to  foovide  a  separate  galleiy.fiir  Tumo's  picture^', 
accordbg  to  the  ctsiditions  under  which  they  were  bequeathed  ■ 
to  die  natioii.    ?The  ttustees  of  tile  Nattooal  Gallay  took : 
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3*4' pictured,  httidesavastqaiUi^ttf'wAter^xlouIr  dnwiiig^. 
aadtlie  Ro^  Academy  3o,ooo£.  in  motiej,  and  bath  the  utioir 

and  the  Royal  Academy  believed  they  held  Ae  proper^  m  - 
thdr  own,  not  subject  to  any  conditions. "  Lord  St  Letmardi 
read  the  codicils  of  the  will  of  Mr.  Turner,  to  prove  that  the 
jHctures  were  left  in  trust  to  the  National  Gallery,  on  the  coa- 
dhian  Ihtt  a  aepamte  room  ihouM  befadilt  fiv  tbeiB,tt  be 
caUed  the  Turaei  GaUeiy.  He  dien  proceeded  to  coasiient  on 
the  exhibidea  of  dwse  mcks  by  gadight^  obierving  diat,  if  eira 
emy  pncautida  were  taken  to  Mcuie  dicm  agunat  ii^iay  from  - 
gaa  vapour,  they  were  yet  exposed  to  great  risk. 

'The  loon*  'COtUBining  Ute  Tomer  pictttret  were  erected 
two  or  three  yean  ago  Ebr  die  reception  of  the  coUecticm  on  its  - 
removal  from  Uarlborough  Hoiue ;  the  Bwoey  voted  for  the  . 
building  containing  these  apaitnents  was  xo,ooo£,  and  the 
erecti<HU  were  spoken  of  ai  **  tetnponuy."  for  die  purposes  for 
ivhid  ibcf  vert  intended,  tiiCK  tooiDS  are  well  mited ;  they 
tie  not  lighted  according  to  the  best  principle,  yet  l^uner's 
pcturea  were  nevcf  sen  tradl  they  were  placed  d>ere.  In 
Marlborough  House  diey  were — as  dieir  Locdshtps  described 
Tmnci'Bwill— *'smbiguDas  ;"  aixl  it  b  not,  therefore,  matter  of 
wonder  that  Ae  "Avalanche"  dtould  have  been  criticised 
hanging  upside  down.  Tnmcr  painted  for  tight,  and  admitted 
into  1&  works  die  smallest  proportioo  of  dark— a  rule  of  Art 
iiliidi,  to  be  apprdiendcd,  demands  the  fullest  measure  of  day- 
light As  we  see  "  Crossing  the  Brook  "  in  duu  gallery,  it  it  the 
gnndest  landscape  of  this  or  any  odier  time ;  bat  b  a  kiver 
light  ita  beauties  would  be  obacind.  Lord  St  Leonards  ii  ic 
solved  that  iu  present  abiifing-place  shall  not  be  die  pennanent 
heme  of  the  ct^ectioa,  for  he  conchided  his  speech  widi  the 
expresMon  of  a  htqw  that  the  Govemment,  in  moving  the  Civil  * 
Smice  estimates,  would  propose  a  vote  Oi  credit  fcr  the  im- 
mediate commencement  of  a  Turner  Galleiy.    * 

*  It  was  a  prindpai  condition  of  the  bequest  diat  a  room  for 
the  reccpdoo  irf  the  pctures  should  be  completed  in  ten  y«ais 
from  the  death  of  Ae  testator ;  but  Lord  Granville's  reply  does 
not  indicate  on  die  past  of  the  Government  any  immediate  iiK 
teHbQbofful&UiagAecoDditionsofthebeqaest  Thou^many 
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|dM»  have  been  piopoMd,  they  havt!  tot  yet  been  coohidercd.. 
Xx}rd  Overstone  said  he  cOold  eutljr  itaderstaod  tfut  the  tnt*>; 
tees  of  the  Nitionat  Gallery  found  themselves  in  an  cmbar* 
lassing  position  in  consequence  Of  the  serious  "ambiguities" 
which  attached  to  the  Tuioer  tnisL  It  is  a  Air  upon  tU 
memory  of  the  man  that  the  tnistees  should  shrink  from  dealing' 
with'  the  provisions  of  the  will.  He  ms  not  mfreqnaitly 
mysterioos  with  his  bni*h';  he  seods  t»  b«ve  been  mote  so  with 
his  pelt,  for  his  will  is  even  toon  difficult  of  bterpretuioii  tttao 
hi«  **  Fallacies  of  Hope."  Bat  yetheniuitbehaduiclnntatble' 
and  gsatefitlfemmbianc^  for  tbchisb^of Art  tecoidaao  timilar 
act  of  nHBificoKe.  We  most,  however,  look  at  dnngi  as  diey ' 
present  themselves^  and  in  doii^  so  we  discover  in  dte  goM  ■  ~ 
large  alloy  of  baser  metal  than  usuaL  Even  the  Akoat  tabid  oC 
the  Tumerini  will  not  presume  to  deny  that  the  great  painter ' 
hampered  hiapreaentatiott  erf  the  "Cwlhsge"  with  the  oMiditio^ 
that  it  sbould  be  placed  between  the"  Claudes ;"  they  will  boC' 
deny  that  he  left  money  to  gkrrify  himsdf  in  a  statoe ;  nor  cui- 
they  deny  (hat  the  condition  of  his  great  bequest  is  tbsolirte  i» 
reelect  of  the  separate  room  to  be  called  the  ^  Turns  {*  and' 
of  his  minor  bequest  to  the  RoyiA  Academy,  wiA  tiie  medal : 
equally  to  be  called  the  "  Turner."  These  things  are  pubib ' 
propertr;  diey  nuy  be'aepalated  frtei  ah  rttimate  of  die 
w«rthof^the'pitblic  presentation,  but  they  aumat  benftedoat 
as  men  ea/ut  mcrtitum  m  an  estsoate  of  tilic  man.  Whte 
Turner  was  m  living  tnjith  ia  that  ntiidisble  house '  ia  Queen 
Anne  Street-^— which,  fiom  its  superior  dirtiness  and  preCenble 
dil^idatioB,  was  bjr  the  poptdation  of  die  neigfaboaring  areas 
reputed  as  the  den  of  a  m)'vteTious  man  who  was  feen  only  ia  - 
the  morning  and  evening  twilights— while  he  Bved  in  Queen 
Anne  Street  he  w«i  tusuadeiitood  and  nnhrersalfy  adored. 
With  the  artistic  section  of  tode^  be  was  great  hf  common 
acclamation;  with  the  xest  of  the  worid  he  was  great  by  th*^ 
grace  of  pcblic  benevolencb  He  wu  continually  befiwe  tha 
worid  in  blackand  wfaite'-lhat  is,  in  engraving ;  end  in  deab 
obscure  Turner  was  greater  than  any  man  that  has  ever  lived. ' 
He  had  his  periodical  paroiTsns  of  colour;  but  still  hit  U^M 
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and  daiks  were  alwayi  rigbt,  ind  everr  engiaved  ftd)}ect  was  ii' 
pRckms  lucid  inlciTai.    Then  indeed 

*  Fau  canit,  ToUisque  notas  et  nomina  mandat 

And  fintfaer,  fike  the  Sibyl,  he  cared  not  (o  revert  to  multitDdefl' 
of  his  inditingi,  oi  is  shown  by  the  thousands  of  sketdies  that' 
are  still  ia  the  possession  df  the  tnistecs.  At  the  Udding  of' 
the  faicEucfay  dt  die  ait,  whtrie  popolationB  have  bowed  before 
the  **  NaiMdeon,"  and  the  "  UlyaKs  and  FolyfAemus,"  and  the 
"•  Ganlens  <^tbe  Hesperides ;'  and,  because  they  do  not  onder- ' 
stutd  theodt  would  canonise  the  man  who  painted  them,  (fid ' 
they  consider  a  niche  is  the  calendar  a  condition  safRciently 
rapectaUe  fcr  him.  It  was  by  no  means  necessaty  that! 
Tmbat  siunld  expose  Mms^  to  his  wiU,  by  nusing  his  patio- ' 
nynic  mto  an  h^orical  institutioa.  But  for  tluA  we  might' 
have  all  believed  that  he  was  totally  pictmlal ;  that  aH  vulgar' 
esaencet  had  been  diiveaoff  in  the  passage  of  a  longer  cduM' 
ofyeasa  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  many  men.  To  having  lived' 
a*  long  under  a  veil  it  is  a  bad  consummation  that  he  shottld 
«|  last  have  i&iced  tumself  under  a  microBcope.  The  com- 
ptafaoos  betweew  the  "  Liber  StndioTum  "  and  the  "  Liber  Ven- 
tatia,"  and  between  the  "  Cahhage '-  and  the  "  Clandea,"  are  in  > 
fonur  of  Tmoer ;  but  the  proclaimed  chaUcoge  of  the  com- ' 
p»riidu  ia  apunst  him.  These  comparisons  would  infiUHUf ' 
have  been  diawn ;  but,  in  forcing  ^em.  Turner  was  IcM  )nst 
t9  himaelf  than  hn  friends  have  been.  It  is  ungmtefhl  tolook>' 
at  Turner  through  bitnacK  Thioagh  his  works  he  asAimes  ■ 
piopoctions  attained  not  ffven  by  the  genii  of  the  Eastern  tales  < 
—in  Ibis  view  be  is  more  worthy  of  a  pyramid  than  CheopSf ' 
awl  bi*  pyramid,  is  i  more  pleasing  erection. 

'  '  Lord  St.  Leonards  and  Lord  Oventone  are  unwitting  t6''- 
conaider  llfc  p<Ktion  of  the  Kensington  galleries  allotted  to  ttie '' 
'nimeis  as  fulfilling  the  cosditions  oi  the  wilL  The  pictures  ' 
are  most  ptrfecdy  exhibited  inhere  they  now  are ;  but,  if  the  : 
legal  authorities  on  whom  Lord  Granrille  relies  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  terms  of  the  bequest  determine  that  another  room 
ahaU  be  buil^  it  is  high  time  that  the  money  were  voted  and 
the  wori(  begun. 
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'  Tkaaks  to  an  older  of  tbe  House  of  Loidt,  m  a  motion 
of  T..ord  St  Leonards,  Turner's  Will  and  the  varioui  codicils 
attached  to  it  have  been  printed  in  txtemM).  The  immediate 
occasion  of  this  publication  was  the  official  representation  of 
tbe  riVustees  of  the  National  Galleiy  to  bei  Majestfls  Tteasaiy 
respecting  the  care  and  costqdjr  of  the  pictures,  llie  period 
within  which  pioritio&  was  to  be  made,  under  the  will,  fi>r  the 
g^leiy  to  be  named  after  the  tesutor  was  limited  to  tea  ynts 
after  his  decease;  This  will  shortly  expire ;  and,  althovgli  Ae 
'  deoee  of  Vioe-Chancdlor  Kindenley  delivered  the  .pictoTts 
to  the  Trustees  without  express  reference  to  tlus  conditiaB  of 
time,  there  are,  say  the  Trustees,  grave  doiAts,  supported  by 
hi{^  legal  authority,  whether  that  condition  does  not  still  bind 
them  to  erect  the  galleiy  on  pain  of  forfeittre.  It  is  added 
that,  whatever  be  tbe  legal  effisct  of  this  decree,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  ibdnl  obligation  under  which  the  Ttestecs  lie. 
They  think  Turner  intended  that  his  inctures  riwald  be  ex< 
hibited  in  immediate  proximity  to  tbe  other  pictures  forming 
the  National  Gallery,  and,  in  ord«r  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
carry  out  diis  intention,  they  appeal  to  their  Lordships  of  the 
Treasury,  adding  that,  whether  they  hold  the  pictures  under  the 
will  or  the  decree,  or  both,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  being 
under  a  moral  as  well  as  legal  obligation  to  see  the  undoubted 
widies  of  the  testator  fulfilled.  It  is  urged  that  it  is  not  fitting 
to  impair  the  completeness  of  the  general  collection  of  national 
pictures  by  the  severance  from  it  of  such  surpassing  examples 
of  the  British  sdiool.  To  this  is  added  a  reminder  that  Oa 
repeated  occasions  the  temporary  chaiacter  of  the  presoK 
location  of  the  Turner  pictures  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
express  acknowledgment  and  assurance-  The  representation 
concludes  by  calling  attention  to  the  report  of  the  late 
Mr.  Braidwood  on  the  increased  danger  of  Ughting  public 
buildings  with  gas,  under  the  influence  of  which  tbe  BritiA 
Museum  Trustees  decided  against  lighting  that  building.  Tbe 
Trustees  tiate  that  they  would  not  conEJdcr  their  responsibility 
met  were  they  not  to  draw  the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to 
tbe  questionable  nature  of  the  present  location  of  tbe  Turner 
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.  purtores,  and  die  ana:^ements  ubdet  n^idt  tbqr  «n  ftcnr  ex. 
bitnted  by  gadigliL' 

'The  Select  Committee  sppainted  to  conuder  in  what 
-  mtiuwi:  the  coaditioiis  annexed  by  tbe  will  of  the  bue 
Mr.  Turner,  R.A.,  to  tbe  bequeit  of  hii  pictotea  to  the 
l^uitees  of  tbe  National  Gallery  can  best  be  carried  out ;  aed, 
having  completed  such  enquiry,  tl%n  to  oonsider  and  report  the 
neasures  propet  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  tbe  Vernon 
GaUay,  and  tbe  prospectiva  meaniree  proper  to  be  taken  widi 
respect  to  any  future  gifb  of  the  same  kind ;  and  to  iriuMn 
were  re£ened  copies  of  the  will  and  codidlt  of  tbe  late 
Mr.  Tumer,  R.A.,  and  of  the  decree  of  tbe  Vice-Chancellcr 
Kindenley,  establishing  the  right  of  the  nation  b>  the  pictures 
of  Mr.  Tomer,  given  by  him  to  the  public,  and  also  vi  the 
representations  lately  nude  by  the  Trustees  of  the  National 
GaUesy  to  the  Treasury  upon  the  subject  of  Me.  Tutno't  (pft 
of  his  pictures  to  the  naticui,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the 
House,  hare  reported— 

* "  That  the  Committee  have  met  and  considered  the  subject- 
matter  referred  to  diem,  ami  have  oome  to  the  following  reso- 
lutions, vi^ — 

' "  That  the  late  Mr.  Tumer,  R.A.,  by  bis  will  gave  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  his  picture  of  '  Dido  Building 
Carthage,'  and  his  [»cture  formeriy  in  the  De  Tabley  Collection, 
for  ever,  subject  to  the  direction  that  they  should  be  kept  and 
placed  always  between  the  two  pictures  painted  by  Claude^  the 
'Seaport'and  the'Mill;'  and  the  right  of  the  Trustees  to 
these  pictures  was  declared  by  the  decree  afler  mentiotked ; 
and  the  two  pictures  have  ever  since  been,  and  now  are,  placed 
in  tbe  National  Gallery  between  the  two  Claudes,  according  to 
Turner's  wilL 

' "  That  Mr,  Turner  made  several  codicils  to  his  wHL  By 
tiie  first  codicil,  which  was  superseded  by  the  later  ones,  he 
desired  a  gallery  to  be  erected  for  bis  pictures  (except  the  two 
^ven  by  his  will),  and  that  they  Ehould  be  maintained  and  ex- 
hibited as  a  separate  collection,  to  be  called  '  Turner's  Gallety.' 
By  the  second  codicil  he  gave  his  finished  pictures  (except  the 
•Dido'  and  the  De  Tabley  pictures)  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery,  i»ovided  that  a  room  or  rooms  were  added  to 
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.-tiw  National  Galleiy,  to  be  cntiilal./  Timer'a  GiUor ; '  'k  Ac 
meantime  tbe^  woe  not  to  be  temoved  uatil  rootna  mn 
built ;  the  Tnistees  of  the  NttuMial  Galleiy  mat  cot  to  have 
any  power  over  the  {Hctutcf  unless  his  wish  was  fuU)'  earned  out 
\tf  tfaem ;  it  wu  his  will  that  such  {ncturcs  should  either  lanain 
and  be  called'Tumer'sGallery.'iind  be  the  property  of  thenatioa, 
or  remain  at  his  bouse  as  one  entire  ^idleir,  to  be  Tiewed 
gratoitousfy;  tftheleasecoaldDOtbetenewBd,thepictUfeswefe 
tobesokL  ^tbethiidcodicil,if  the  I^ationsl  Gallery  sboidd 
not  cany  out  the  provisions  ia  the  second  codicil  widun  fiwe 
years,  on  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease  ttf  his  pieseat 
gallery,  then  he  declared  his  bequest  to  the  National  Gallery  to 
be  void,  and  is  that  case  his  g^leiy  to  be  continued  upon  die 
terms  mentioned  in  his  last  codiciL  By  the  fisurth  and  last 
codicil  he  limited  ten  ycaitfor  offering  his  finished  pictures  to 
the  National  Gallery ;  if  rooms  were  not  built,  tbe  i»cturcs 
were  to  be  exhibited  gratuitously  during  the  existeoce  of  the 
lease  of  his  Queen  Anne  Street  house,  except  the  last  two 
yean,  and  then  the  pictures  were  to  be  sold.  By  the  decree  of 
the  Court  of  Chanury,  made  in  March  1856,  the  Couit  de- 
clared that  all  the  pictures,  drawings,  and  sketches,  wboUj  er 
partially  by  the  testator's  hand,  without  any  distinctim  of 
finished  or  unfinished,  wae  to  be  deemed  as  well  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  and  were  to  be  retained  by  the  trustees 
for  the  time  being  of  the  National  Galleiy. 

'"That  under  the  above  testamentary  di^rasitkMU  and 
tbe  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  nation  is  now 
in  possession  of  363  pictures  painted  by  Turner,  and  of 
•  veiy  large  number  of  water-colour  drawings  of  the  highest 
excellence;  and  the  nation  ou£^  in  the  opinioa  of  this 
House,  to  cany  out  the  c(mditi<xis  annexed  to  the  gift  in 
like  manner  as  the  conditions  annexed  to  the  giit  of  tbe  two 
pictures  now  between  the  two  Claudes  have  bees  G<nnplied 
with. 

' "  That,  fiir  want  of  a  room  to  receive  them  at  the  National 
Gallery,  the  pictures  are  now  at  Kensington,  but  the  power  of 
the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  has  been  preserved  over 
them ;  and  it  was  puUidy  announced  that  they  were  removed 
to  KcBiington  only  as  t  temponqr  measure. 
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■"llixt  Ticner  died  In  DeomberiSsi,  and,  b  theo^iniaa 
■cf  thu  House,  no  further  dcUy  ihoutd  take  pttce  in  pnmdiag 
-a  room  or  rooms  for  the  reception  and  adiibitkn  of  bit  pic- 
tttm  and  drawings,  now  the  property  of  the  nadon,  in  eoo- 
nexioD  with  the  National  Gallery,  to  be  called  'Tumec'a 
.«alleiy.' 

'  "  Hut  it  i«  expedient  that  the  finished  pictures  by  Tomer 
'  should  be  forthwith  deposited  and  properly  hung  in  one  of  die 
'fooms  of  the  present  National  Galksy,  according  to  tiie  plan 
-■  which  Mr.  Womum,  the  keeper,  has  stated  in  his  evidence  that 
be  is  prepared  to  cany  out. 

' "  Bat  this  arrangement,  as  it  irill  necessarily  involve  coa- 
ndcnUe  inconvenience  in  the  exhibition  of  tike  pictures  now 
in  die  National  GaJlery,  must  be  considered  as  of  a  strictly 
'  temponry  character,  pending  the  cxecutiim  of  soioe  more 
■-  entuged  and  comprehensiTe  plan. 

' "  That,  with  a  view  to  provide  ntch  aocommodatioD,  Mr. 
Pennethome,  the  architect,  has  stated  in  his  evidence  that  be 
can  undertake  to  erect  rooms  AiUy  sufficient  for  the  reception  of 
'  the  Turner  pictures  at  the  back  of  the  present  National  Gallery, 
within  a  period  of  time  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  and  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  95,000*^ 

' "  That  unless  there  be  some  reasonable  prospect  of  seeing 
a  noble  gallery  worthy  of  tht  line  collection  of  pictures  by  the 
ancient  masters  and  British  artists  which  the  country  now  pw> 
sesset,  and  which  is,  year  by  year,  receiving  additions  of  great 
importance,  erected  upon  a  compr^enstve  plan  on  die  present 
or  any  other  site,  it  appears  desirable  that  steps  should  be  forth- 
with taken  for  making  the  limited  addition  to  the  present  gallesy 
suggested  by  Mr.  Pennethome. 

' "  That  with  regard  to  the  second  portion  of  the  order  of 
-reierence— viz.  'And  having  completed  such  enquiry,  dioi  to 
consider  and  report  the  measures  proper  to  be  taken  widi 
respect  to  the  Vernon  Gallery,  and  the  prospective  measures 
[ffoper  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  any  future  gifts  of  the  same 
kind/  the  late  period  of  the  Session  making  it  impossible  for 
the  Committee  fully  to  consider  the  important  questions  ia- 
volved,  the  Committee  beg  to  recommend  to  the  Hoube  thdt 
ttie  subject  be  again  referred  early  in  the  ensuing  Session, 
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'"And  the  Committee  have  directed  the  Minutes  of  Evi- 
dence taken  before  them,  together  with  an  Appendix,  to  bo 
laid  before  ^our  Lordships. 

"' July  aoth."' 

In  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the '  Times '  soon  after  Turoet"^ 
death  Mr.  Ruskin  undertook  to  select,  sift,  and  airange  the 
drawings  that  Turner  left  to  the  nation.  He  divided  them  into 
three  classes :  first,  finished  water-colour  drawings ;  secondly, 
studies  from  Nature,  or  first  thoughts  for  pictures,  in  colour ; 
and  thirdly,  sketches  in  pencil  or  pen  and  ink;  die  drawings 
belonging  to  the  two  latter  classes  being  in  various  stages  of 
completion. 

In  the  first  class  are  45  drawings  of  the  '  Rtvers  of  France/ 
57  illustrating  Rogers's  poems,  33  of  the  'River  Sceoeiy'  and 
-*  Harbours  of  England,'  4  marine  vignettes,  5  nuddle-rized 
■drawings  (induding  the  beautiful '  Ivy  Bridge '),  and  a  drawing, 
some  3  feet  by  a,  Wished  with  exquisite  care,  of  a  scene  in  th? 
Val  d'Aosta;  numbering  135  in  alL 

The  larger  number  of  studies  forming  the  second  class  arv 
light  sketches,  valuable  only  to  artists  or  to  those  interested  in 
the  processes  of  Turner's  mind  and  hand.  The  total  number 
of  those  catalogued  by  Mr.  Ruskin  as  important  is  1,757. 

The  sketches  of  the  third  class  usually  are  more  elaborate 
than  the  coloured  ones.  They  consist  of  studies  Jrom  Nature 
or  for  compositions,  in  finn  outlines,  usually  on  grey  papery 
heightened  with  white.  Among  otfaer  subjects  more  <x  less 
complete  they  embrace  50  of  the  original  drawings  foe  Uw 
*Uber  StuditHvm,'  and  many  of  the  Test  axe  of  large  foUo  sise> 

Mr.  Ruskin  prefaced  his  letter  inth  the  explanation  that 
his  active  executorship  to  the  Turner  estate  confined  itself  to 
the  cataloguing  of  these  drawings,  and  that,  finding  his  gteWard- 
ship  involved  some  legal  difficulties,  he  threw  it  up ;  and  he 
concluded  by  assuring  the  trustees  of  the  National  Collections 
and  the  country  at  large  that  no  one  w^  so  eminently  fitted  to 
arrange  and  provide  for  the  exhibition  of  the  Tumor  drawings 
as  himself^  but  that  he  would  undertake  the  task  only  on  Amr 
dition  of  the  entire  management  of  tlie  drawings,  in  evieiy  par* 
C  G 
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ticular,  being  entnistM  to  him.  He  expressed  his  desire  to 
apply  himself- to  the  work,  and  undertook  to  begin  tt  imme- 
diately  upon  receiving  the  appoiatment,  and  further,  in  order  to 
prove  the  working  of  the  system  proposed,  to  Aunish  loo  of 
4ie  frames,  with  their  cases,  at  his  own  cost  Within  six  weeks 
6f  flie  day  on  irtiich  he  might  be  permitted  to  begin  work  (ill- 
ness or  accident  not  interfering)  he  engaged  to  have  the  loo 
drawings  arranged,  framed,  accompanied  by  a  printed  explana' 
toiy  catalogue,  and  ready  for  pubhc  inspection. 

Mr,  Ruskin  was  in  Scotland,  visiting  Dumblane,  Jedbnr^ 
and  other  &voutite  sites  of  Turner,  when  he  received  a  letter 
Informing  him  that  the  trnstees  of  the  National  Gallery  had 
granted  him  permission  to  arrange  the  Turner  drawings  for  the 
nation.  From  the  autumn  of  1857  to  May  1858,  accordingly, 
he  laboured  asdduously ;  and  I  can  bear  witness  to  this  labour 
Of  love.  Mr.  Ruskin's  account  of  tiie  condition  in  which  he 
found' the  diairings  is  full  of  inteies^  and  not  without  pathos. 
He  says — 

'  In  seventeen  boxes  in  the  lower  -room  of  the  National 
Gallery  I  found  upwards  of  19,000  piec^  of  paper,  drawn  upon 
by  Ttniter  in  one  way  or  another.  Many  on  both  sides.  Some 
with  four,  five,  or  six  subjects  on  each,  side  (the  pencil  point 
digging  ^iritedly  through  from  the  foregrounds  of  the  front 
into  the  tender  pieces  of  sky  on  the  back).  Some  in  chalk, 
which  the  touch  of  the  finger  would  sweep  away.  The  best 
book  o£  studies  for  his  great  shipwrecks  contained  about  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  chalk  debris,  blade  and  iriiite,  bnAen  off 
tihe  ctaycms  with  whiet'  Turner  had  drawn  furiously  on  bodt 
mdes  of  the  leaves;  every  leaf,  with  peculiar  foresight  and  con- 
lideratifHi  of  difficulties  tO  be  met  by  future  mounters,  contain- 
ing half  of  one  subject  on  the  front  of  it,  and  half  of  another 
on  the  back.  Others  in  ink,  rotted  into  holes.  Others  (some 
splendid-coloured  drawings  among  them)  long  eaten  away  by 
damp  and  mildew,  and  falling  into  dust  at  the  edges,  in  various 
states  of  fragile  decay.  Others  wonn-eaten;  some  mouse- 
eaten  ;  many  torn  half-way  through ;  numbers  doubled  (quad- 
nipled,  I  should  say)  into  fotit,  being  Turner's  &vourite  mode 
of  padcing  for  travelling ;  nearly  all  rudely  flattened  out  from 
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the  bundles  in  which  Turner  had  finally  rolled  them  up  and 
squeezed  them  into  the  diawers  in  Queen  Anne  Street  Dust, 
of  thirty  years'  accumulation,  black,  dense,  and  sooty,  lay  id 
the  rents  c^  the  crushed  and  crumpled  edges  of  these  flattened 
bundles,  loolcing  like'  a  jigged  black  frame,  and  producing 
altogether  unexpected  efiecu  in  brilliant  portions  of  skies, 
whence  an  accidental  or  experimental  finger-maric  of  the  first 
bundle  unfolder  had  swept  it  away. 

'  About  half,  or  rather  more,  of  the  endre  number  consisted; 
of  pencU  sketches  in  flat  oUong  pocket-books,  dropping  to- 
pieces  at  the  back,  tearing  laterally  whenever  opened,  and 
every  drawing  rubt^  itself  into  the  one  opposite.  These; 
first  I  paged  with  my  own  hand,  then  unbound,  and  laid  every 
leaf  separately  od  a  dean  sheet  of  pcriectly  smooth  writings 
paper,  Eo  that  it  might  receive  no  Amber  injury.  Hien  endo*^ 
ing  the  contents  and  boards  cl  each  book  (mnaily  ianetf-twH 
leaves,  mote  or  less  drawn  on  "baih  stdes,  mtk  two  stelChw 
on  the  boards  at  the  begiiming  and  end)  in  a  lepatate  sealed 
packed  I  returned  it  to  its  tin  box.  The  loose  tbebcbet  needed 
more  trouble.  The  dust  had  first  to  be  got  iiff  diem  (ton  flw 
chalk  ones  it  could  only  be  blown  off),  then  tbey  h^  to  lie 
variously  flattened ;  the  torn  ones  to  be  laid  down,  the  lovdieM 
guarded  so  as  to  prevent  all  fiitute  friction,  and  four  hundred 
of  the  most  characteristic  framed  and  glaxed,  and  cabinets  con- 
structed tot  them,  which  would  admit  of  their  free  use  by  the 
public' 

HowsadistheroMndl  These  sketches  were  the  drift  and 
dAris  of  a  raoruse,  the  lumber  of  an  unhappy  man's  life,  die 
half-fiilfilled  purposes  of  a  confused,  entan^ed  life.  What 
despair  there  was  in  that  dread  of  looking  over  the  records  of 
the  past ;  despair  of  working  his  destiny  into  one  harmoaioui 
whole  I  Who  is  there,  looking  at  his  own  lumber,  diat  docfl 
not  say  to  himself,  there  are  so  many  more  unfid£lled  iatcD^ 
tions,  so  many  dwarfed  expectations,  so  many  stunted  hopes,  tec 
many  disappointments  added  to  the  old  store? 
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CHATTER  XXXV. 

THE  TURNER    PORTRAITS. 

There  was  at  one  time  a  DOtion  current  to  the  effect  that  no 
portrait  of  TUmer  existed,  whereas  no  great  artist  peihapa  was 
oftener  sketdied  From  behind  pictures,  and  from  the  ambush 
(rf  dark  coiners  of  exhibition  rooms,  the  busy  pendl  was  per- 
petnalty  recording  him.  Mulready  drew  him ;  Count  d'Omiy 
drew  Um ;  Gilbert  drew  him ;  Linnell  drew  him ;  Dance  drew 
him ;  Hr.  Mumo  drew  htm ;  Mr.  Fawkes  drew  him ;  and, 
aooording  to  Peter  Cunningham,  so  did  Madisc  and  Mr.  Charles 
Tomer.  '  Yet  the  secretive  painter  never  sat  willingly  but  once. 
He  had  a  settled  idea  that,  if  the  public  saw  his  portrait,  they 
would  think  less  of  his  pictures. 

It  is  certain  that  Turner  sat  to  Dance  for  the  pom^t 
poblished  in  iftoo,  when  he  was  A.A.,  and  twen^-five  years 
^d.  This  portrait,  which  is  one  of  a  series  of  Academician 
portraits  pablisbed  by  George  Dance,  represents  a  handsome 
young  man,  with  mtber  large  featares,  a  full,  prominent  nose,  a 
fine,  strong-willed  diin,  and  a  rather  sensual  mouth,  the  lower 
tip  ol  irtiich  is  fleshy,  and  the  upper  lip  beautifully  curved, 
liie  eyebrow  is  arched,  and  the  eyelids  are  long,  presenting  a 
igreat  depthbetween  the  eye  and  the  eyebrow.  The  forehead 
is  full,  but  rather  receding,  and  is  cov^ed  with  a  stray  wisp  of 
hair,  as  Turner  always  kept  it  The  hair,  dose,  thick,  and 
somewhat  stubborn-looking,  is  long  behind,  and  tied  with  a 
black  ribbon ;  and  he  weara  a  white  crava^  the  ends  of  which 
bulge  out  in  front  of  his  waistcoat  The  cape  of  his  coat  is  of 
immense  width,  and  the  lapels  are  thrown  back  in  a  careless 
pet  somewhat  cavalier  way.  Indeed,  unless  Dance's  pencil  hai 
flattered.  Turner  here  looks  a  fhmk,  handsome-hearted  young 
man  of  genius.  The  portrait  might  stand  for  that  of  a  young 
general  or  a  young  statesman,  for  the  expression  is  at  once 
winning  and  commanding. 
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In  i8sii  the  year  of  Turner's  death,  a  clever  caiicatuie  of 
him  was  published  by  that  feeble  dilettante  Count  d'Oriay, 
which  Landseer  is  said  to  have  retouched.  It  must  have  been 
drawn  from  mcmoty  not  many  months  before,  at  some  soiree  at 
which  Turner  and  the  Count  were  both  present — perhaps  at 
Mr.  Windus's.  The  Count  evidently  drew  him,  not  from  any 
admiratioQ  of  his  genius,  of  which  he  probably  understood  no- 
thing, but  as  being  a  chaiacter,  and  old-fashioned  in  dress  and 
manner.  Some  of  Turner's  friends  hold  it  to  be  a  base  cari- 
cature, while  others  esteem  it  as  being,  after  all,  the  beat  likenesi 
extant  For  myself,  I  regard  it  as  at  least  an  admirable  record 
of  his  costume  and  attitude.  The  enormous,  loose,  large- 
buttoned  dress  coat,  with  the  square  wide  tails  and  die  outside 
pockets,  is  very  characteriitic ;  so  are  his  white  cravat  and 
&ilkd  Ehirt;  and  so  are  the  meagre  dandng-shoea  and  the 
rudely-made  trousers.  I  like,  too,  the  grim  listening  air  with 
which,  as  he  stands  near  the  piano,  he  stirs  round  his  cup  of 
tea.  Whether  he  ever  wore  that  wobegone  aspect,  however,  I 
cannot  say,  though  the  amateur  artist  has  certainly  given  die 
face  a  look  of  declining  health  and  vitality.  The  nose  shaipens, 
the  cheeks  sink,  the  mouth  falls  in,  the  eye  is  feeble,  even  the 
hair  is  lean  and  sickly.  Death  is  very  near  at  hand  with  the 
great  artist,  and  is  watching  him  evenoow  ia  that  room  echoing 
with  music  and  sparkling  with  lights. 

At  a  dinner  party  given  on  a  vamishing-day  at  Mr.  Wdl^s 
Landseer  exhibited  a  little  portrait  of  Turner  that  he  had 
painted  on  his  palette  at  the  Academy  that  morning.  It  waa 
very  clever ;  everyone  liked  it ;  many  even  thought  it  perfect 
Unluckily  an  artist  present  induced  Sir  Edivin  (who  knew  not 
how  to  refuse)  to  give  it  him  ;  and,  in  order  to  cany  it  home^ 
the  gratified  recipient  of  the  gift  put  it  into  his  hat  The 
colours  were  wet ;  and,  when  the  artist  took  off  his  hat  on  reac^ 
ing  home,  he  found  that  the  picture  had  stuck  to  his  hair.  It 
was  entirely  blurred  ^d  spoiled,  and  the  likeness  eflaced. 

The  late  Mr.  White,  the  picture  dealer  of  Maddox  Street; 
had  in  bis  possession  the  precious  portrait  of  Turner  painted 
surreptitiously  by  Lionel],  from  sittings  unconsciously  given  him 
at  Mr.  Daniers  dinner  parties.     Mr.  White  naturally  enough 
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■ttacbed  great  valneto  this  tdk, and  kept  it  encloaed  in  *  sort 
jof  ahat  esse,  as  if  it  were  a  Leonardo  or  a  Ra^iaii ;  yet  many 
tif  the  bcist  judges  da  not  estimate  it  for  its  accuracy  as  a  like- 
ness. It  was  airasged  by  Mr.  Daniel  that  at  these  prenteditated 
dimteis  Linnell  should  sit  opposite  Turner,  so  as  to  cany  off  a 
Ttvid  memoiy  of  bis  face ;  but  few  men,  and  those  only  bom 
portndt  painters,  can  lemember  &ces  with  perfea  accuracy ; 
and  eren  then  merely  as  sketches,  and  not  in  detail  of  outline 
and  coloiic.  Wi^  all  its  defects,  however,  especially  that  of 
being  radier  smaQer  than  life,  it  is  an  interesting  picture,  and 
liraithy  of  record.  The  portrait  with  this  strange  history,  icpre- 
tend  him  in  almost  the  prime  of  lif^  and  in  the  fantastic  full- 
dress  of  &e  George  IV.  period — red  velvet  waistcoat,  dandy 
fcoat  with  fur  collar,  and  a  h^h  vail  of  stiff  black  satin  stock, 
the  teds  pasrariing  down  ovcT  his  shirt  front,  and  fastened  with 
a  red  coral  breast-pin.  It  is  not  the  barber's  son  we  see,  but 
the  great  Mr.  Turner,  R.A.,  who  proposed  an  Irish  tour  to 
Mi.  .Thomas  Moore — the  Turner  who  was  kind  to  poor 
Cmpbell,  and  -mba  climbed  up  Arthur's  Seat  with  Sir  Walter. 

Mr.  Ruskin  is  one  of  those  who  do  not  think  this  portrait 
like  him.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Griffith,  who  knew  Turner 
at  the  time  when  it  was  taken,  considers  it  <  a  very  good  like- 
nesa.'  My  application  to  Mr.  Linnel  for  his  version  of  the 
drcumstances  attending  it  produced  the  following  tetter : — 

*The  histny  of  my  portrait  of  Turner  the  Great  is  a  veiy 
fiiott'Oti&  I  painted  it  from  recollection,  at  the  request  of  a 
friend  of  his,  at  whose  table  we  frequently  met  I  made  no 
memorandum  at  the  time  of  meeting,  but  painted  from  memory 
tntiiety,  the  first  opportunity.  I  believe  the  portrait  was  painted 
^loiit'  1S37,  and  as  tiie  friend  for  whom  it  was  intended  died, 
irremalned  with  me  until  I  sold  it  to  Mr.  D.  T.  White,  the 
pktuie  dealer  in  Maddox  Street,  Hanover  Square.  I  have  also 
ilveiy  careful  butline  of  Turner's  father,  taken  when  attending 
his  son's  lecture  at  the  Koyal  Academy,  about  rSio,  and  a 
sketch'  of  his  eyes  and  brow  looking  down  at  the  lecturer.  The 
picture  was  intended  for  Mr.  Birch,  of  Birmingham,  and  was,  I 
believe^  valued  at  300  guineas  ;  it  is  now  worth  triple  that  sum. 
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Zt  Ira  vivadoitt  likeness,  and  highly  interetting  to  dutse  wfao 
knew  the  great  painter  twenty  years  ago.' 

Yet  another  portrait  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Lovell  Reeve.  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  A.&.A.,  the  mezzotint  engraver  of  his  '  liber 
Stiidi<Hum,'  and  his  oldest  and  most  constant  friend,  was  so 
desiroQs  of  securing  a  likeness  of  him  at  all  hazards  that  he 
availed  himself  from  time  to  tioie,  of  evety  opportunity  of  col- 
lecting memoranda  for  the  purpose.  At  length  he  obtained  % 
most  characteristic  portrait  in  oil  (small  half-size)  of  Tuinei  in 
the  act  of  sketching.  The  singulaii^  of  his  dress  and  figure 
is  sanpulously  attended  to,  and  it  has  been  pronounced  an 
admirable  and  faithful  likeness.  Mr.  C.  Turner  engraved  thia 
portrait  twenty  years  before  his  death. 

'  He  at  length,'  says  another  account,  '  obtained  a  portrait 
of  his  friend,  which  has  been  pronounced  by  Sir  Charies  East- 
lake,  Mr.  Geo^  Jones,  Mr.  Alfred  Cbalon,  Hi;  David  Roberta, 
Mr.  Willmore,  and  other  friends  of  the  great  deceased  who 
have  seen  it  to  be  an  admirable  and  faithful  likeness.' 

Turner  distinctly  told  one  of  his  friends  that  he  sat  fbr 
Dance's  portrait  of  him.  Hb  less  enthusiastic  IneaSs  describe 
him  as  having  a  red  Jewish  face  with  staring  bluish-grey  eyes, 
and  tiie  smallest  and  dirtiest  hands  on  record.  His  complexion 
was  very  coarse  and  weather-beaten ;  his  cuticle  that  of  a  stage- 
coachman  or  an  old  man-of-war  boatswain.  It  was  as  tough  as 
the  skin  of  a  rhinoceros,  and  red  as  tiie  shell  of  a  boiled  lobster, 
lliat  complexion  told  of  rough  days,  when  the  rain  had  driven 
in  his  eyes  as  be  sat  on  diligence  roofs,  or  in  boats  hfting  over 
enormous  waves;  The  sea  wind  had  buffeted  him ;  the  hot 
Italian  sun  had  parched  and  browned  him.  His  dress  was 
always  careless  and  often  dirty  ;  and  his  sleeves  were  lon&  SO 
as  to  hide  his  smalt,  pliable  hands.  Latterly  he  improved  in 
his  costume,  thanks  to  the  care  of  his  Chelsea  housekeeper,  aad 
even  was  resplendent  at  Academy  meetings  in  a  red  velvet 
wiustcoat.  On  one  occasion  he  was  pardcularly  struck  by  his 
friend  Jones's  blue  waistcoat,  and  its  contrast  with  a  red  scaif 
worn  underneath.  'I  like  that,  Joney,'  said  Turner;  'good 
bit  of  colour,  Joney;'  and  soon  after  he  appeared  in  the  same 
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cflTecdve  dress.  A  hat  with  the  nap  carefully  brushed  tiw 
wrong  way  was  also  one  of  his  chaiactenstics. 

*  Turner  had  fine  intelligent  eyes,  dait  blue  or  mazarme,' 
rap  Mr.  Trimmer;  'but,  as  it  ia  said  of  Swift's,  they  wem 
heavy  rather  than  animated.  He  had  a  pleasing  but  melancbofy- 
expression.  His  conversation  was  always  sensible,  and  in  all 
tnatters  connected  with  his  profession  invaluable.  He  dressed 
in  black,  vk-ith  short  black  gaiters,  and,  though  neal^  was  not 
smart  He  was  retired  in  his  habits,  and  sensitive  in  his 
feelings ;  he  was  an  excessively  kind-hearted  person,  and  fond 
of  children,  says  one  who  knew  him.  His  domestic  life  was 
founded  on  the  models  of  the  old  masters,  his  conversation  was 
most  correct,  and  no  one  more  upheld  the  decencies  of  sodety.' 

'  He  had  been  accused  of  miserly  habits ;  but,  as  it  was 
known  full  thirty  years  before  his  death  that  he  was  accumulat- 
ing his  property  for  decayed  artists  and  their  families,  he  cannot 
be  charged  with  selfishness.  If  he  exacted  from  publishers  the 
market  value  of  his  great  talents,  do  such  persons  as  a  class  act 
^Sierently  with  inferior  talents  7  I  believe  he  was  hard  in  liis 
dealings  with  engravers  ;  in  fact,  he  was  averse  to  any  but  first- 
rate  hands  engraving  his  pictures.' 

Turner's  own  portrait,  as  panted  by  himself,  is  rather  brown 
in  colour,  but  fine  in  expression.  The  forehead  is  high,  and 
the  rather  too  large  nose  is  cleverly  concealed  by  being  taken 
full-face.  The  lip  is  full,  but  not  unduly  so,  and  the  chin 
strong  and  Napoleonic.  The  young  artist  wears  a  huge  cape 
to  his  coat,  the  fashionable  double  waistcoat,  and  a  full  white 
handkerchief,  with  pendent  ends,  round  his  neck.  The  colour 
is  wanting  in  tenderness,  and  in  trying  for  breadth  the  greys 
have  been  sacrificed. 

Turner's  iron-grey  eyes  (they  were  really  blue),  says  Mr. 
Goodall,  seemed  to  strike  through  you ;  they  revealed  a  great 
consciousness  of  power.  When  animated,  they  were  quite 
handsome,  testifies  an  old  friend ;  they  were  blue  as  enamel, 
and  were  round,  staring,  and  buU^like  as  those  of  Frederick  the 
Great. 

1  hli  chcrities  to  persona 
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Leslie,  who  derided  D'Oreay's  libel,  erred  in  saying  that 
'fumer  neither  sat  to  anyone,  nor  ever  would  lit ;  but  it  is 
true  he  thought  himself  coarse,  ugly,  nnpoetical-looking.  He 
describes  him  as  short  and  stout,  and  with  a  sturdy,  saitor-Uke 
walk.  '  There  was,  in  fact,  nothing  elegant  in  his  appearance,' 
writes  he,  '  full  of  elegance  as  he  was  in  Art  He  might  have 
been  taken  for  the  captain  of  a  river  steamer  at  firat  sight,  but  a 
second  would  find  far  more  in  his  face  than  belongs  to  anjr 
ordinary  mind.  There  was  that  peculiar  keenness  of  expression 
in  his  eye  that  is  only  seen  in  men  of  constant  habits  of  obser- 
vation.    His  voice  was  deep  and  musical' 

John  Gilbert,  one  of  the  first  of  modem  draughtsmen  on 
wood,  took  a  sketch  of  him  on  one  of  the  varnishing-days  of 
the  last  Exhibition  at  the  British  Institution  (1841)  to  whidi  be 
contributed.  Turner's  picture  was  not  completed,  for  Utterly 
he  always  finished  on  the  walls.  Mounted  on  a  box,  the  little 
squab  man  was  '  scumbling '  (drinng  opaque  paint  in  a  trans- 
parent coat)  over  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which,  in  the  exact  centre 
of  the  picture,  projected  hke  ihe  boss  on  an  ancient  shield. 
Gilbert  watched  him  as  he  worked  thus,  and  took  a  sketdi, 
which  he  afterwards  from  memory  elaborated.  This  sketch 
(which  appeared  long  ago  in  one  of  Cassell's  publications) 
represents,  very  humorously  and  vigorously,  the  awkward, 
untidy  dress  of  the  painter ;  and  the  swab  of  a  handkerchief 
hanging  from  the  side  pocket  of  his  tail-coat,  the  large,  ahnost 
Jewish  nose,  the  loose,  slovenly  trousers,  and  the  eagle  eyes, 
are  not  easily  forgotten. 

One  of  Turner's  detractors,  the  late  Mr.  Rippingille,  give* 
the  following  hostile  view  of  his  maimer,  fiice,  and  bearing : — 

'  Personally,  Turner  was  as  much  a  character  as  his  house, 
and  as  cold  and  forbidding  in  aspect  I  have  witnessed  meet- 
ings between  him  and  those  who  considered  themselves  in  the 
li^t  of  friends.  I  have  seen  a  "  friend"  seize  his  arm  in  a 
public  room,  and  attempt  to  walk  and  to  speak  with  him;'and 
have  seen  him  receive  much  the  same  treatment  as  a  butcher 
would  meet  with  who  attempted  to  put  his  arm  under  the  fore- 
leg of  an  unsocial  and  impracticable  pig.  It  is  said  he  conld 
talk,  and  that  he  had  a  good  deal  of  sedate  fun,  seasoi>ed  wid 
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« tpice  bf  saitasm :  I  have  heaid  casual  lemarks  from  him, 
IrUcb  betrayed  ntither  of  these  qualities— except,  perhaps,  a 
little  of  the  last,  which  I  observed  was  accompanied  with  a 
certain  sclf-comptacent  gnint  He  professed  to  know  me  per- 
sonaHxr  and  once  or  twice  I  have  put  this  knowledge  to  the 
direct  test  by  asking  him  who  I  was,  and  by  his  reply  have 
ascertained  that  his  recollection  was  about  as  ^)od  as  his  word, 
or  his  acquaintance.  I  know  a  gentleman  who  sat  next  him  at 
a  dinner  table,  one,  too,  of  such  a  stock  of  resources  and 
acquirements  as  would  move  a  Stoic ;  but  not  more  than  a  few 
words  could  be  obuuned  from  Turner.  It  was  clear  that 
Turaa  was  at  home,  from  the  familiar  way  in  whtdi  he 
addressed  one  of  die  ladies  of  the  family  ;  and  his  silence  or 
snUdoess  was  afterwards  accounted  for  by  the  master  of  the 
hoosecalling  him  aside,  and  pointedly  asking  him  what  was  the 
matter,  when  it  was  ascertained  that,  upon  handing  him  his 
cheque  for  a  seven-hundrcd-poimd  picture,  he  had  forgotten  to 
pay  the  hire  of  the  coach  in  which  Tunrn  had  come  and 
brought  the  jncture  with  him.  There  is  but  hide  dependence 
to  be  placed  upon  the  numerous  stories  extant,  and  by  no  means 
to  lus  credit ;  I  therefore  speak  only  of  what  I  know  and  saw. 
Turner  was  a  short,  vulgar-looking  man,  with  an  ordinary  head, 
and  a  coarse,  red,  "  pimply  "  ^e,  utterly  devoid  of  any  d^;ree 
of  refinement  or  intelligence.  I  caimot  recollect  any  other 
devtf  man  I  ever  saw  who  did  not  carry  evidence  of  the  &ct  in 
his  face ;  Turner  was  the  exceptioiL  It  was  impossible  to  make 
anything  of  such  a.  head,  such  a  face,  look,  and  impression.  So 
fax  bom  its  bearing  the  impress  of  anything  like  thought,  there 
was  a  vulgar,  half-suppressed  giggle,  that  seemed  imprisoned  in 
features  too  rigid  or  obstinate  to  let  it  escape ;  while  in  the 
twinkle  of  his  eye  there  was  a  Idnd  of  triumph  and  self-satisfac- 
tion, as  much  as  to  say,  you  might  look,  but  you  could  not 
make  him  out ;  but  with  this  he  thowed  no  disposition  to  bee, 
but  to  escape  from,  observation.' 

This  description  is  little  better  than  an  e£fusion  of  pare 
spite.  From  such  men  as  its  author  too  often  come  our  sati* 
tists^  our  epigrammatists,  and  our  aides  ;  and  the  world,  leamng 
ever  to  the  worst  side,  takes  their  bitterness  for  honesty.  Yet 
the  representation  that  Turner  was  a  stumpy,  ill-dressed  man. 
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■witb  a  red  face  and  aomethtng  of  a  satyr's 'sMmtht  iiaecutate; 
but  Uiis  was  towards  the  close  of  his  life; 

I  have  seen  an  admirable  picture  of  Timer  \jj  that  cJerer 
caricaturist  in  colour  Mr.  Chalon,  which  gives  him  with  rather 
a  Jewish  look,  tittle  staring  grey  eyes,  arched,  astonished  eye- 
brows, and  very  scarlet  face.  Mnlready  ako  once  showed  nu 
an  inimitable  little  sketch  erf  Turner ^/bnw,  taken  by  stealth  at  a 
sitting  of  the  Academy  Couodt  whereat  die  artist  ivas  thwarted. 
He  looks  ready  for  a  sining ;  Adiilles  chafing  in  his  toit  could 
not  have  appeared  mme  grandly  furious.  Mufaeady  had  cau^t 
the  tiMe,  diongh  momentaiy,  expression. 

Mr.  Rippingilte,  who  viewed  Turner  with  the  Jaundiced  eye 
of  envy,  further  pronounces  him  to  have  been  'short,  stumpy, 
and  vulgar,  without  one  redeeming  personal  qndification, 
slovenly  in  dress,  not  over  cleanly,  and  devoid  of  all  signs  of 
the  habits  of  a  gentleman,  or  a  man  moving  in  good  socte^.' 


CHAPTER  XXXVX 
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Mr.  RiraRiN  has  laid  about  him,  among  Tumei's  detractors, 
with  the  club  of  a  veritable  Alcidea ;  but  Hydra  has  many 
heads,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  braia  and  brand  each  particu- 
lar head.  Unable  myself  to  wield  the  matchless  weapons  ai  that 
truly  great  writer,  I  shall  dismiss  these  cridcs  very  briefly. 
Those  who  find  Turner's  works  repulsively  monotonous,  or  see 
nothing  in  them  but  central  splashes  of  light,  with  surroundiDg 
groups  of  dark,  I  caie  not  to  answer.  Those  who  find  his 
figures  more  slovenly  than  Claude's,  and  evincing '  a  coais^ 
unscrupulous  mind  and  hand,'  I  can  onlyreferto  the  admirable 
figures  scattered  through  his  engraved  works,  and  to  the  fine 
picture  of  the  'Departure  of  Adonis,'  at  Mr.  Munro's,  painted 
in  direct  rivalry  of  Titian. 

Fuseli  was  an  early  admirer  of  Turner,  and  so  was  Calcott 
Hazlitt,  too,  in  his  essay  on  '  Imitation  and  Pedantry,'  while 
condemning  the  vagueness  of  his  later  pictures,  thus  praises  the 
general  breadth  of  his  genius : — 
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'We  heie  xUude  paiticulaily  to  Turner,  the  ablest  land- 
scape  painter  now  living  irtiose  [nctures  are,  however,  too 
much  abstractions  of  aerial  perspective,  and  representations  not 
so  properly  of  the  objects  of  Nature  as  of  the  medium  through 
which  they  are  seen.  They  are  the  triumph  of  the  Icnowtedge 
of  the  artist,  and  of  the  power  of  the  pencil  over  the  barrenness 
of  the  subject  They  are  pictures  of  the  elements  of  air,  earth, 
and  water.  The  artist  delights  to  go  back  to  the  first  chaos 
of  the  world,  and  to  that  state  of  things  when  the  waters  were 
separated  from  thedry  land,  and  light  from  darkness,  but  as  yet 
no  living  thing,  nor  tree  bearing  fiuit,  was  seen  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  AUis"withoutfonn  and  void"  Some  one  said  of  his 
landscapes  that  they  were  "  pictures  of  nothing  and  very  like ." ' 

Among  the  German  critics  Dr.  Waagen  stands  pre-eminent 
for  pompous  blundering  He  has  one  of  diose  routine  minds, 
unoriginal,  bound  by  precedent  and  convention,  and  holding 
to  the  old  and  the  safe.  Here  is  his  dictum,  which  is  evidently 
founded  on  a  very  scanty  knowledge  of  Turner's  works,  especi- 
ally of  his  divine  water-colour  drawings,  without  which  no  one 
can  judge  of  his  greatness.  Dr.  Waagen  is  no  Solomon  in  his 
utterances,  as  the  following  will  show : — 

'  Of  all  the  English  painters  at  the  period  of  my  first  visit 
to  England  I  knew  least  of  Turner,  having  seen  very  few  of 
his  works,  and  those  almost  entirely  of  his  later  time.  In  my 
two  last  visits  (1850  and  1851)  I  endeavoured  to  repair  this 
omission ;  and,  having  succeeded  in  examining  a  number  of  his 
pictures  and  drawings  of  the  most  various  periods,  I  feel  myself 
qualified  to  give  my  deliberate  opinion  upon  them.  It  appears 
to  me  that  Turner  was  a  man  of  marvellous  genius,  occupying 
some  such  place  among  the  English  landscape  painters  of  our 
day  as  Lord  Byron  among  the  modem  English  poets.  In  point 
of  fact,  no  landscape  painter  has  yet  appeared  with  such  versa- 
tility of  talent  His  historical  landscapes  exhibit  the  most  ex- 
quinte  feeling  for  beauty  of  lines  and  effect  of  lighting ;  at  the 
same  time  he  has  the  power  of  making  them  express  the  most 
varied  moods  of  Nature — a  lofty  grandeur,  a  deep  and  gloomy 
melancholy,  a  sunny  cheerfulness  and  peace,  or  an  uproar  of  all 
the  elements.    Buildings  he  also  treats  with  peculiar  felicity; 
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trhile  the  sea,  in  its  most  varied  aspect,  is  equally  suks^vient 
to  his  magic  bnisb.  His  views  of  cert^  cities  and  localities 
inspire  the  spectator  with  poetic  feelings  such  as  no  other 
painter  ever  excited  in  the  same  degree,  and  which  is  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  exceeding  picturesqueness  of  the  point  ol 
view  chosen,  and  to  the  beauty  of  the  lighting.  Finally,  be 
treats  the  most  common  little  subjects,  such  as  a  group  of  trees, 
a  meadow,  a  shaded  stream,  with  such  art  as  to  impart  to  them 
the  most  picturesque  charm.  I  should  therefore  not  hesitate 
to  recognise  Turner  as  the  greatest  landscape  painter  of  all 
times,  but  for  his  deficiency  in  one  indispensable  element  in 
every  perfect  work  <A  Art — namely,  a  sound  technical  basis.  It 
is  tnie  that  the  pictures  and  drawings  of  his  earlier  and  middle 
period  overflow  with  an  abundance  of  versatile  and  beautiful 
thoughts,  rendered  with  great  truth  of  Nature ;  but  at  the  same 
time  his  historical  landscapes  never  possess  the  delicacy  of 
gradation  and  the  magical  atmosphere  of  Claude,  nor  his  re- 
alistic works  the  juicy  transparency  and  freshness  of  a  Ruys- 
dael ;  while  many  of  his  best  pictures  have  lost  their  keeping; 
by  subsequent  darkening  and  with  it  a  great  portion  of  thvir 
value.  la  his  later  time,  however,  he  may  be  said  to  hare; 
aimed  gradually  rather  at  a  mere  indication  than  a  representar 
tion  (rf'his  thoughts,  which  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  be-: 
came  so  superficial  and  arbitrary  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
say  what  he  really  did  intend.  Not  that  I  overlook  even  in  these 
pictures  Uie  frequent  extraordinary  beauty  of  compoiition  and 
lightini^  vluch  renders  them  what  I  should  rather  call  the 
beautiful  souls  of  pictures.  The  raptures,  therefore,  of  many  of 
Turner's  countrymen,  who  prefer  these  pictures  to  those  of  his 
early  period,  I  am  not  able  to  share,  but  must  adhere  to  the 
sober  conviction  that  a  work  of  Art  executed  in  this  material 
worid  of  ours  must,  in  order  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  have  a 
complete  and  natural  body,  as  well  as  a  beautiful  souL  Of  the 
earlier  period  of  this  great  master  the  Gallery  has  no  specimen. 
To  bis  later  time  belongs  "Lake  Avemus,  the  Sibyl,  and  the 
Golden  Bough  "(No.  7),  an  historical  composition ;  while  the 
two  views  of  "Venice"  (Nos.  51  and  57,  the  last  of  which, 
though  somewhat  glassy,  is  most  attractive  for  effect  of  light) 
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shoT  his  reaUstic  tendency.  In  Ae  '{Mcttite  "The  Ptihce  of 
Orange  Landing  at  Totbay"  (Na  75)  he  appears  as  a  very 
spitited  marine  painter,  though  he  b  aomewhat  superficial  in 
detail' 

About  1844  the  wits  (they  aie  erer  crael)  began  to  be  most 
severe  on  the  poor  old  painter,  of  whose  greatness  d>ey  were 
ignorant,  and  ti^ose  nobler  works  had  pleased  a  previous 
generation.  Tiimer  keenly  Gelt  their  cmelty  and  ingmtitade. 
X  append  some  of  die  smartest  of  these  attacks  on  ±e  dying 
lion,  to  show  how  clerer  and  how  cruel  they  were  at  once  ^— ' ' 
'  Tiundler,  R.A.,  treats  Us  widi  some  magnificent  pieces, 
'  34.  A  Typhoon  bUTstbg  in  a  Simoom  over  the  Whfripool 
of  Maelstrom,  Norway ;  with  a  ship  pn  fire,  an  eclipse,  and  the 
efl^ct  of  a  lonai  rainbow. 

*  O  Art,  how  vast  thy  mighty  wonders  are 
To  tfaoie  who  laam  upon  the  eatraocdinaiy  deep  t ' 
Maelstrom,  Uiy  hand  b  hcM. 

Fnm  Mt  uii^uiiuitdfaMt, 

*4.  (Great  Vmool)    H^ipqiotamoMs  at  plajr  is  the  Rivtt 


'1311.  The  DnkeofVrdlmgtonanddieShiimp.  (Seringft. 
patam,  catly  nocning.) 

'  And  can  U  b^  thou  hideous  imp* 
That  life  i^  ah  I  bow  brief,  and  gloiy  but  a  shrimp  1 

From  an  uMpublitked fotm, 

'  We  must  protest  agdnst  the  Duke's  likeness  here ;  Sat 
though  his  Grace  is  short,  his  face  is  not  of  an  emendd  great 
colour;  and  it  is  his  coat,  not  his  booti,  which  are  vemdiion ; 
nor  is  it  fiur  to  make  the  shrimp  (a  blue  one)  taller  dun  the 
conqueror  of  Assaye.  With  this  trifling  difference  of  opinioo, 
we  are  bound  to  exi^ess  our  hi^est  admiration  of  the  work. 
It  is  the  greatest  that  the  English  school  of  quiet  landscape  bu 
produced  The  comet  }ust  rising  above  the  cataract  to  llie 
foi^roondi  and  die  conflagration  of  Tippoo's  widow  in  the 
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fMnyan  fbresttijr  the  sea-diore,  are  itt  the  great  attisfs  happiest 


*  'No.  77  is  called  "Whalers,"  by  J.  M.  W,  Turner,  R.A., 
and  embodies  one  of  those  singular  effects  which  »«  only  met 
witii  in  lobster  salads  and  in  this  artist's  pictures.  Whether  he 
calls  his  picture  "  Whalers,"  or  "  Venice,"  or  "  Morning,"  or 
"Noon,"  or  "Night,"  it  is  all  the  same;  for  it  is  quite  as  tasy 
to  &ncy  it  one  thing  as  another.' 

•We  had  almost  forgotten  Mr.  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  and 
his  celebrated  MS.  poem,  the  "Fallacies  of  Hope,"  to  which 
he  constantly  refers  us,  as  "  in  fonner  years ; "  but  on  this 
occadon  be  has  obliged  us  by  simply  mentioning  the  title  of 
die  poem,  without  troubling  us  with  an  extract  We  will, 
however,  supply  a  motto  to  his  "  Morning :  Returning  from 
the  Ball,"  which  really  seems  to  need  a  little  explanation ;  and, 
as  be  is  too  modest  to  quote  the  "  FalUdes  Of  Hop^"  we  will 
quote  for  him  : — 

■Oh,  what  a  scene  1    Canthb  be  Venice?    No. 
And  yet  methinks  it  is^— because  I  see. 
Amid  the  lumps  of  yellow,  red,  and  blue, 
Something  which  looks  like  a  Venetian  spii& 
That  dash  of  orange  in  the  backgronnd  there 
Be^Kaks 'tis  morning.    And  that  Uttle  boM 
(Almost  th«  colour  of  tomata  sauce) 
Proclaims  them  now  rctnrnJng  fnim  the  ball  t 
This  in  my  picture  I  would  &jn  convey. 
I  hope  I  do.    Alast  tcAo/ fallacy  I'* 

Gilbert  k  Seckett,  who  laughed  at  everything,  caotd  or 
pro&ne,  laughed  at  Tamer  in  his 'Almanac  of  the  MonA* 
(1846),  Thackeray  had  laughed  in  <  Ainswotth's  Magame'  at 
'TheNapolconandRockLimpet;' A  Beckett  laughedat  Hw 
'  Undine  and  Masaniello,'  callbg  it  a  *  lobster  sidad,'  and 
saying  the  artist  mixed  his  cdours  on  the  canvas,  or  pelted  it 
with  eggs.  According  to  him,  it  was  a  *  fiiir  specimen  of  dus 
slap-dash  school;'  and  the  drawing  represents  him  nmning 
along  a  wall,  painting  widi  a  mop  and  a  bucket 

>  PhiuX,  t6I.  vi.  p.  300k    1844. 

\  aid.,  vol  vlii  H"-  *33i  *3S.     1845- 
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Thelact  was  that  these  sott]^  joke*  were  chiefljr  written 
by  young  men,  who  were  totally  ignorant  of  Art  in  general, 
and,  living  in  the  pesent,  forgot  the  past,  and  Turner's  ante< 
cedents  in  particular.  It  was  as  if  an  ape  at  St  Helena  had 
sat  down  to  write  a  life  of  Napoleon,  judgit^  him  only  from 
daily  observations  of  him  on  the  island. 

I  am  afraid  the  tradition  is  too  true  that  Thackvay,  that 
mighty  and  bitter  satirist  of  poor  humanity's  wealmesses,  had 
no  small  share  in  thus  lashing  the  dotage  of  a  great  man's 
genius.  Long  aflei,  however,  I  have  heard  he  was  shown  some 
of  Turner's  finest  water-colour  drawings,  upon  which  he  ex- 
claimed, 'I  will  never  run  down  Turner  again.'  But  the 
Uows  had  already  gone  to  the  old  man's  heart,  and  it  did  no 
good  to  lament  them  then. 

Of  Turner's  sensitiveness  to  criticism  Mr.  Ruskin  writes 
with  deep  feeling :  '  To  censure  Turner  was  acutely  sensitive ; 
owing  to  his  natural  kindness,  he  felt  it  for  himself  or  for 
others,  not  as  criticism,  but  as  cruelty.  He  knew  that,  however 
litde  his'  higher  power  could  be  seen,  he  had  at  least  done  as 
much  as  ought  to  have  saved  him  from  wanton  insult;  and  the 
attacks  upon  him  in  his  later  yeara  were  to  him  not  merely 
contemptible  in  their  ignorance,  but  amazing  in  their  ingrati- 
tude. "  A  man  may  be  weak  in  his  age,"  he  said  to  me  once, 
at  the  time  when  he  felt  he  was  dying ;  "  but  ym  should  tut  tell 
him  so."  What  Turner  might  have  done  for  us,  had  he  received 
help  and  love  instead  of  disd^n,  1  can  hardly  trust  myself  to 
imagine.' 

By  way  of  contrast  to  the  (so-called)  criticisms  given  on  a 
preceding  page,  I  here  condense  a  few  of  the  excellent  remarks 
made  by  Burnet,  Wilkie's  engraver,  on  Turner's  genius.  They 
are  as  remarkable  for  their  severe  common  sense  as  for  the 
study,  learning,  and  insight  they  display : — 

'  Objects  with  distinct  outline  have  a  tendency  to  advance. 
Wilson's  idea  was  that  no  foreground  ought  to  be  painted 
nearer  than  thirty  feet ;  for  this  reason  the  plants  in  his  fore- 
ground are  broad  and  blunt  Where  Turner  makes  foreground 
objects  sharp  and  clear  they  are  generally  too  small  to  interfere 
with  die  general  breadth  ol  his  light  and  shade. 
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•A  multiplicity  of  objects  prevents  repose  and  breadth  of 
shadow.  The  later  works  of  Turner  were  treated  in  a  lighter 
key  to  avoid  spottiness.  In  the  composition  of  skies  he  is 
more  original  than  any  other  painter.  If  the  scene  is  bald,  he 
breaks  his  skies  into  beautifUl  forms.  If  the  piece  is  multi- 
tudinous, he  uses  the  sky  for  repose ;  he  uses  the  skies  too  for 
contrast  of  cool  or  warm  colour.  Objectionable  lines  he  losea 
in  the  daiks  of  his  clouds ;  agreeable  or  characteristic  lines  he 
brings  into  notice  by  opposition  of  light 

'The  skies  are  admirable,  too,  for  perspective ;  the  cloudt 
duly  diminish  in  size  towards  the  horizon. 

'Turner's  figures  are  not  as  true  as  Raphael's,  or ^scotrect  as 
Paul  Potter's,  but  they  have  "  a  broad,  general  look  of  Natnre." 
We  must  not  overlook  the  truth  of  character  and  bluff  forms 
of  Turner's  fishermen  and  English  sailors ;  they  are  true  tran- 
scripts of  the  men 'they  represent — theyare  portraits.  Keepii^ 
the  foreground  light  and  warm  makes  the  distance  retire. 
Turner  (unlike  Wlson)  does  this. 

'Turner's  earlier  pictures  are  heavy ;  these  he  gradually 
relieved  by  scumbling ;  nor  even  in  his  later  works  did  he 
adopt  rich  glazings,  but  perfected  his  effects  by  irashes  of 
delicate  opaque  colours,  that  counteracted  heaviness,  but  like- 
wise destroyed  richness  and  depth.  This  habit  grew  upon  him- 
till  his  lighter  tints  at  last  acquired  a  milky  whiteness.  The- 
pictures  of  Claude,  put  beside  those  of  Turner,  look  dirty  and 
dingy.  He  never  seems  to  hare  imitated  Hobbima  and  Rnys- 
dael,  but  to  have  extracted  the  essence  of  their  pictures.  'The 
landscapes  of  Rubens  and  Rembrandt  contain  many  of  his 
principles. 

'Space  seems  to  have  been  the  guiding  principle  with 
Turner.  While  the  pictures  of  many  artists  stretch  merely  from 
lefr  to  right  of  the  canvas,  his  works  lead  the  eye  firom  the 
foT^Tound  to  the  distance.  The  light  key  of  colour  of  die 
modem  school  owes  its  origin  to  Turner.  Wilson,  Gains- 
borough, and  the  dark  Dutch  school  were  hencefonntrd  laid 
on  the  shel£ 

'  His  light  tints,  the  result  of  pearly  scumblings,  make  his 
li^t  pictures  as  luminous  as  his  water-colour  drawings.    No 
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one  but  Turner  has  represented  the  tremulous,  dewy  mbt 
Etealiog  along  the  ground  in  fading  sunset  shadows. 

'  The  American  and  French  war  left  the  country  too  much 
excited  for  ajiy  encouragement  to  painting.  Hoice  the  Acade- 
micians painted  too  many  pictures,  and  io  too  slight  a  manner. 
The  eariy  works  of  Turner  have  a  look  <A  ^lightness  in  the 
execution. 

'Turner's  style  influenced  Calcott,  Etty,  and  Wilkie. 
Lawrence,  except  in  his  lighter  pictures,  seldom  relinquished 
his  cool  shadows.  Owen's  backgrounds  hare  an  affinity  with 
Turner. 

*  The  theory  is  false  that  would  make  objects  less  visible  as 
th^  recede  from  the  centre  to  the  sides  of  a  picture.  We 
certainly  see  thb  treatment  in  Rembrandt,  but  then  these 
pictares  were  placed  in  broad  black  frames  ^t  gave  greater 
foice  to  the  contiguous  light  Now  that  we  have  gold  orna- 
mented frames,  Lawrence  and  Turner  carry  out  lig^t  and 
colour  to  the  borders  of  their  gorgeous  works. 

'  Turner  cannot  be  said  to  have  lallen  on  evil  days.  The 
Britisli  Institution  and  the  Academy  Exhibitions  gave  an 
impetus  to  &itish  Ait,  and  still  more  so  did  the  formation  of 
the  National  Gallery.  He  lived  in  a  time  of  great  poets,  whose 
works  he  illustrated ;  he  influenced  the  s^le  of  theatrical 
scenery  and  of  panoramic  exhibitions.  He  was  bom,  too,  in  a 
time  of  much  chemical  change  in  the  manufacture  of  pigments, 
and  all  new  colours  he  daringly  used,  whether  chrome  yellow, 
emerald  green,  or  cobalt  blue. 

'  In  other  respects  he  was  before  his  age ;  his  large  en- 
gravings did  not  succeed.  They  had  to  compete  with  I^nd- 
seer's  figure  subjects  and  Wilkie's  genre  pictures.  Steel  en- 
granng  did  justice  to  the  Utter,  while  landscape  requires  a 
slower  and  more  expensive  process.  The  innumerable  small 
prints  after  his  designs  satisfied  curiosity  and  sated  the  public 

'Turner  used  white  grounds.  His  later  pictures  are  too 
ethereal,  prismatic,  and  poetic  for  the  million ;  and  thirst  for 
novelty  led  Turner  to  the  dreamy  grandeur  which  he  attained 
by  li^ti  and  Rembrandt  by  dark.  He  was  amazed  by  the 
later  inutations  of  him,  and  by  the  want  of  encouragement  t€ 
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his  early  stjle.  Water  colours  led  bim  partly  to  this  manner. 
The  most  evanescent  of  Turner's  pictures  will  acquire  a  greater 
solidity  as  they  grow  older. 

'  Latterly  his  chief  aim  was  breadth  of  light  and  strong 
contrast  of  hot  and  cold  colour.  His  unfinished  pictures  are 
all  cold  blue  sky,  and  warm  orange-brown  foreground.' 

In  his  '  Handbook  for  Young  Painters '  Leslie,  with  gredt 
coolness  of  temper  and  no  little  severity  of  reasoning,  vindi- 
cates Caualetti  from  some  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  attacks,  and  points 
out,  but  not  invidiously,  how  open  Turner  himself  occasionally 
was  to  censure.  The  extract  is  long,  but  I  do  not  grudge  the 
space : — 

'  Turner  began  with  water  ccdours,  a  mode  of  painting  which 
he  practised  at  later  periods  of  his  life  with  wonderful  power. 
In  his  earliest  works  a  resemblance  may  be  noticed  to  Cozens 
(to  whom  he  always  acknowledged  great  obligations),  and  t^Il 
more  to  Girtin,  but  with  infeiioT  power  to  either.  Contem- 
porary with  both,  and  of  about  the  same  age  with  Girtin,  htd 
Turner  died  as  young,  his  name  would  only  have  survived  at 
that  of  a  second-rate  painter.  His  genius  was  of-  htet  de^- 
velopment,  and  first  appeared  in  those  grand  dasuc  ind  marine 
subjects  which  he  painted  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
The  sea  pieces  were  his  own  ;  the  others  were  made  up  from 
various  sources  in  Art }  and,  though  noble  works,  yet  not  gene^ 
rally  those  wj  which  his  fame  will  ultimately  rest  His  "Snow- 
Storm  in  the  Alps,"  however,  with  "  Hannibal  and  Ks  Army," 
would  alone  justify  die  highest  praises  of  his  friends ;  and  his 
"  Ulysses,"  painted  at  a  much  later  period,  is  a  poem  of  matcli- 
less  splendour  and  beauty.  Among  the  great  multitude  of  his 
conceptions  there  may  be  doubtless  other  classical  subjects 
equal  to  those  direct  from  Nature,  but  they  are  exceptions  to 
the  rule  by  which  he  will  be  judged 

'  I  was  equally  delighted  and  surprised  when  I  beard  that « 
very  young  man  hadcome  forwafd,  with  extraordinary  ability, 
knowledge  and  love  of  Nature,  as  the  champion  of  Turner,  at  a 
time  when  (excepting  1^  painters)  his  transcendent  powers  were 
Uttle  felt  or  understood.  But  I  own  I  was  disappointed,  ivfaen 
I  read  Mr,  Kuskin's  "  Modem  Painters,"  at  one  of  the  modes 
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he  adopted  in  the  mdication  of  the  great  aitisf  s  just  claim  to 
admiratioQ. 

'There  is  little  enough  of  excellence  in  the  world,  and  its 
^predation  is  always  in  danger  from  the  obtrusion  of  clever 
mediocrity,  and  that  direction  of  criticism,  with  whatever  ability 
it  is  conducted,  is  unfortunate  that  tends  to  obscure  any  of  the 
true  lights  in  Art,  in  order  that  one  great  luminary  may  shine 
the  more  brilliantly.  I  think,  therefore,  it  was  equally  unne- 
cessary and  unsafe  to  the  reputation  of  Turner  to  assume  that 
he  had  fewer  faults  than  other  great  painters,  and  to  contrast 
his  beauties  with  the  faults,  often  indeed  imaginary,  of  Claude, 
the  Poussins,  Cuyp,  or  Canaletti;  unnecessary,  because  his 
Mcellences  are  of  so  high  an  order  that  his  greatest  admirers 
may  fearlessly  acknowledge  all  the  defects  with  which  he  may 
be  charged  j  and  unsafe,  because  such  a  system  of  comparison 
might  be  more  easily  turned  against  him  than  against  any 
painter  that  ever  lived,  for  there  never  lived  one  in  whose  works 
greater  absurdities  or  a  larger  number  of  impossible  effects 
might  be  pointed  out  Then,  again,  the  assumption  that  other 
great  painters  are  inferior  to  him,  because  they  have  not  done 
the  same  beautiful  things,  is  unfair.  Mr.  Ruskin  describes  in 
his  own  vivid  manner  four  or  five  skies  by  Turner,  and  at  the 
dose  of  every  such  eloquent  passage  asks  triumphantly,  "  Has 
Claude  given  this?  "  Now,  it  would  be  quite  as  easy  to  select 
&om  the  works  either  of  Claude,  the  Poussins,  of  Wilson,  of 
Cuyp,  of  Ruysdael,  and  even  of  Canaletti,  passages  of  peculiar 
beauty,  and  to  ask,  with  as  little  chance  of  an  affiimative  reply, 
"  Has  Turner  given  this  ?  " 

'I  have  said  that  the  faults  Mr.  Ruskin  finds  in  the  old 
masters  are  often  imaginary ;  and,  in  proof  of  this,  let  us 
examine  his  remarks  on  the  picture  in  the  National  G^ery,  by 
Nicolas  Poussin,  called  "  Phocian."  Mr.  Ruskin  says :  "The 
first  idea  we  receive  &om  this  picture  is  that  it  is  evening,  and 
all  the  light  coming  from  the  horizon  ;  not  so,  it  is  fiill  noon, 
the  light  coming  steep  fiom  the  left,  as  is  shown  by  the  shadow 
of  the  stick  on  the  righthand  pedestal,  for  if  the  sun  were  not 
very  high,  that  shadow  could  not  lose  itself  half-way  down,  and 
if  it  were  not  lateral,  the  shadow  would  slope,  instead  of  being 
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vertical,''  Now  the  fact  is  that,  if  the  sun  were  very  hij^h,  the 
shadow  of  the  stick  would  be  continued  instead  of  losing  itself, 
and  the  effect  in  the  picture  is  in  reality  in  accordance  with  the 
more  softoied  light  of  the  sun  viien  near  the  horizon,  while  the 
shadow  of  the  man's  head  near  the  stick  is  placed  exactly  where 
an  evening  sun  would  cast  it.  It  is  true  these  shadows  are 
thrown  laterally  into  the  picture,  but  this  is  quite  consistent 
with  IS  much  of  warm  light  as  Poussin  has  shown  in  the  horizon^ 
and  the  contradiction  of  effects  imagined  by  Mr.  Kuskin  has  no 
existence ;  while,  were  it  worth  while  to  look  for  blunders  in 
Turner,  we  might  notice  that  palpable  one  in  the  "  Dido  Build- 
ing Carthage  "  of  a  shadow  from  a  beam  of  wood  projecting 
from  the  brick  wall  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  spectator,  in  a 
direction  which  can  only  come  from  a  sun  much  higher  than 
that  in  the  picture.  Another  instance  of  the  detection  of  a 
supposed  falsehood  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  a  great  painter,  but 
which  in  fact  is  a  truth,  occurs  in  his  description  of  Canaletti's 
manner  of  treating  water.  After  describing,  with  much  severity, 
the  ripples  in  the  open  part  of  a  canal,  he  says  (and  in  the  way 
of  censure)  that  "  three  hundred  yards  away  all  the  houses  are 
reflected  as  clear  and  as  sharp  as  in  a  quiet  lake."  And  most 
assuredly  they  are,  because  Canaletti  painted  what  he  saw,  and 
the  water  as  it  approached  the  houses,  being  sheltered  by  them 
from  the  breeze  that  occasions  the  ripple  in  the  middle  of  the 
canal,  was  there  as  calm  as  "  a  quiet  lake."  The  reader  will  see 
a  fine  example  of  such  treatment  in  the  large  Canaletti  in  the 
National  Gallery.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  right  in  his  censure  of  the 
manner,  as  too  mechanical,  in  which  the  ripples  are  painted  by 
Canaletti — a  censure  that  applies  to  his  execution  generally. 
Still,  the  effect  in  Nature  he  meant  to  express  is  given,  and  his 
colour  is  always  rdatively  true  and  well  selected,  though  in  a 
subdued  scale ;  and,  however  below  Turner,  Canaletti  cannot 
be  spared  from  the  list  of  great  painters ;  and,  in  proof  that 
Turner  is  at  least  as  vulnerable,  I  would  notice  that,  among 
the  impossibilitiea  in  his  pictures,  we  often  find  reflections 
on  the  uneven  surfaces  of  la^e  waves  exactly  perpendicular 
to  the  object  reflected,  and  as  they  could  only  be  seen  on  caha 
water. 
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'  fcbr.  Ruskin,  I  know,  wUl  agret  with  me  in  considering  it 
unfortunate  ftir  Turner  that  his  picture  of  "  Dido  Building 
Caith^e"  is  placed  in  the  National  GaUeiy  beside  Clande's 
"  J£nibarltation  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba ;"  for  hia  notice  of  die 
two  pictures  of  Caithage  is  among  the  few  instances  tn  which 
he  admits  a  fault  in  Turner.  "  The  foreground,"  he  says,  "  of 
the  '  Building  of  Carthage,"  and  the  greater  part  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  '  Fall,'  are  equally  heavy,  and  evidently  paint, 
if  we  oompare  them  with  genuine  passages  of  Claude's  sun- 
shine." For  my  own  part,  when  I  look  at  the  "  Building  of 
Carthage,"  I  feel  as  if  I  were  in  a  theatre  decorated  with  the 
most  splendid  of  drop  scenes  ;  but  when  I  stand  before  Claude's 
"  Embarkation,"  I  am  in  the  open  air  enjoying  the  sea  breeze, 
ftnd  listening  to  the  plash  of  the  waves  on  the  beach.  Yet  this 
does  not  convince  me  that  Claude  was  a  greater  man  than 
Turner,  because  it  is  a  comparison  of  one  of  the  most  artificial 
pictures  of  the  English  painter  with  one  of  the  most  natural 
works  of  the  Frenchman  ;  and  I  only  make  the  comparison 
to  show  that  Claude  is  not  to  be  deposed,  to  place  on  his  throne 
one  who  wants  it  not,  because  he  has  raised  himself  to  a  throne 
unoccupied  before,  and  from  which  his  sway  is  extended  over 
&  wider  dominion,  though,  for  that  very  reason,  with  less  abso- 
lute power  in  every  comer  of  it  Claude  could  not  paint  x 
storm ;  Turner's  sea  storms  are  the  finest  ever  painted  ;  and, 
thouj^  Claude  is  best  seen  in  tranquil  sunshine,  yet  there  are 
many  beautiful  and  brilliant  midday  appearances,  of  perfect 
stillness,  that  were  never  seen  on  canvas  till  Turner  gave  them 
with  a  power  precluding  all  imitation  ;  and  I  can  well  believe, 
with  Mr.  Kuskin,  in  the  truth  of  his  Venetian  scenes,  those 
splendid  palaces  and  churdies  under  the  brightest  skies  and 
reflected  in  die  clearest  waters.  Others  may  have  painted  with 
more  truth  many  of  the  lesser  facts ;  but  he  alone  has  given 
the  ^eat  tacts  that  are  the  prevailing  associations  with  Venice. 
I  have  never  seen  Switzerland  ;  but  I  have  known  those  who 
have  gone  there  sceptics  with  respect  to  Turner's  excellence, 
and  returned  worshippers ;  and  I  know  enough  oF  lake  scenery 
to  feel  how  great  a  painter  he  js  of  mountains  and  lakes,  with 
■11  their  changes  of  sunshine,  cloud,  and  mist    Such  are  dw 
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tiui^  which  ate  the  real  praise  of  this  wbtideiful  paihttT  of 
light,  and  spade,  aiid  air. 

'I  have  read  with  attention  Mr.  Ruskin's  lematkc  oir 
Tumei's  trees  and  foliage,  but  without  being  convinced  that 
he  wad  BO  great  a  painter  of  these  as  of  other  features  of  Natoie. 
With  the  cxcepti<»t  of  here  and  there  a  willow,  and  in  his 
Italian  views  the  frequent  pine  and  cypress,  I  look  in  vain  fiv 
a  spcdfic  discrimination  in  his  trees,  or  in  the  vegetation  of  his 
forcgroiinds,  in  which  there  is  little  that  is  English.  I  cannot 
temember  an  oak,  an  ehn,  an  ash,  or  a  beech,  in  any  picture 
by  him  (onljr  a  fine  decayed  oak  in  one  of  his  vignettes) ;  nor 
do  I  remember  anything  much  like  the  beauty  of  an  English 
hedge.  Neither  has  he  expressed  the  deep  fresh  verdnre  of 
his  own  countiy  ;  and  hence  he  is  the  most  unfaithful  (among' 
great  painters)  to  the  essential  and  most  beautiful  chanctetistics 
of  English  midland  scenery.  Constable  said  to  me,  "  Did  joii 
ever  sec  a  picture  by  Turner,  and  not  wish  to  possess  it?"  I 
forget  the  reply,  but  I  might  have  named  his  "  View  from  tha 
Teiiace  at  Richmond ; "  from  which,  with  the  excei^ion  of  die 
general  composition,  every  beauty  of  tiiat  noble  landscape  is 
left  out  I  remember,  in  a  summer  of  unusual  drought,  iriieti 
the  trees  became  embrowned  and  die  grass  was  burnt  up,  that 
Qte  colour  of  the  woods  and  meadows  seen  from  Ridimond 
approached  to  that  of  Turner's  picture ;  but  I  never  remember 
to  have  met  with  trees  of  such  fonns  as  those  which  he  has 
placed  in  its  foreground,  in  any  part  of  the  world  j  nor  am  I 
acquainted,  in  Nature,  with  those  trees  often  to  be  seen  in  his 
middle  distances,  which  Mr.  Ruskin  accurately  describes  aa 
shaped  like  pears  with  the  stem  downwards.' 

Except  one  by  Turner  we  have  no  recollection  of  any  other 
picture  by  on  artist  of  reputation  in  which  snow  is  represented 
<  in  action.'  His  '  Snow-Storm '  was  painted,  and  exhibited  at 
the  Academy,  in  1843.  In  the  catalogue  it  bore  the  title  of 
'  Snow-Stonn  :  Steamboat  off  a  Harbour's  Mouth  making 
Signals,  in  Shallow  Water,  and  going  by  the  Lead  ; '  and  we 
also  learn,  from  the  same  authority,  that  tiie  painter '  was  in 
the  storm  the  night  the  "Ariel"' — die  name  of  the  steamer^ 
'kft  Harwich.' 
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Critics  of  all  kinds,  learned  and  unlearned,  were  furious 
when  it  was  exhibited ;  some  of  them  described  it  as  a  mass  of 
■soapsuds  and  whitewash.'  'Turner,'  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  'was 
passing  the  evening  at  my  father's  house  on  the  day  this  criti- 
cism came  out ;  and  after  dinner,  sitting  in  his  arm-chair  by  the 
fire,  I  heard  him  muttering  low  to  himself,  at  intervals,  "Soap- 
suds and  whitewash  I  "  again,  and  again,  and  again.  At  last  I 
went  to  him,  asking  why  he  minded  what  they  said.  Then  he 
burst  out,  'Soapsuds  and  whitewash  !  ^Vhat  would  they  have? 
I  wonder  what  they  think  the  sea's  like  ?  I  wish  they^d  been 
in  it"  It  is  thus,  too  often,  that  ignorance  sits  in  judgment  on 
the  works  of  genius.' 

One  of  the  severest  of  his  critics,  Mr.  Rippingille,  writes  of 
his  works — 

'  Many  of  the  pictures  in  the  gallery  appropriated  to  him  in 
Marlborough  House  are  lamenuble  examples  of  want  of  care, 
as  weU  as  conscience  ;  and,  critically  speaking,  the  collection, 
as  a  whole,  somewhat  impeaches  the  talent  and  powers  of  the 
artist,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  impairs  the  influence  exercised 
to  swell  his  reputation  as  a  grand  imposition.  None  question 
Turner's  merits  and  powera  as  a  painter ;  but  these  qualities 
axe  not  found  evidenced  in  otf  his  works.  The  man  of  true 
taste  and  honesty  will  not  fail  to  see  a  repulsive  monotony  of 
treatment  pervading  every  subject,  and  a  total  absence,  in  most, 
of  that  freshness  of  feeling  which  is  as  often  exhibited  by  him- 
self as  by  any  artist  living  or  dead,  and  which  ever  attends  an 
earnest  yearning  after  excellence.  In  a  great  number  of  these 
productions  there  is  no  proof  of  the  true  motive ;  such  pictures 
appear  to  be  made  by  a  recipe,  and  to  order.  They  are  same, 
and  mannered  to  excess.  Each  contains  a  large  splash  of  light 
in  the  centre,  with  certain  masses  of  darks  grouped  round. 
Nor  is  there  often  any  variety,  novelty,  or  ingenuity  comprised 
in  these  ;  so  that  the  treatment,  in  a  few  examples,  becomes 
vapid  and  commonplace.  This  condnual  trick,  often  much 
marred  in  the  process  by  slovenly  treatment,  has  the  less  to 
recommend  it  since  it  has  no  claim  to  originality  in  Art;  and, 
as  regards  Nature,  it  is  partial,  insulting,  and  injurious  to  the 
boundless  and  eternal  variety  of  effects  in  which  she  presents 
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herself  to  our  notice  and  admiration.  Take,  as  a  test  of  the 
truth  of  this  observation,  the  three  or  four  pictures  by  Claude, 
hung  in  conjunction  with  about  the  same  number  of  Turaen 
in  the  National  Gallery.  In  the  first,  as  you  enter,  Claude 
gives  you  this  effect  of  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  his  picture, 
better  executed  and  more  effective  than  anything  of  the  sort  of 
which  Turner  is  the  imitator.  But  in  Claude  you  do  not  find 
this  effect  repeated ;  in  each  of  the  other  specimens  are  those 
varied  effects  by  which  Nature  is  ever  characterised.  Return  to 
Turner,  and  in  each  example  you  find  this  effect  repeated. 
Claude  was  a  sloven  in  his  figures  ;  but  what  shall  be  said  of 
Turner?  Perhaps  that  he  was  a  landscape  and  not  a  figure 
painter.  Then  he  should  not  have  put  them  mto  his  pictures, 
but  have  done  as  sometimes  Claude  did,  get  another  painter  to 
do  them.  No  man  can  look  upon  these  woiks  without  per- 
ceiving the  coarse,  unscrupulous  mind  and  hand  from  which 
they  came,  and  which,  in  spite  of  all  false  criticism  and  sordid, 
interests  can  do,  will  not  save  them  from  the  condemnation  of 
a  wiser  and  more  honest  generation.' 

The  greatest  impetus  to  Turner's  &me  was  the  publication 
in  1843  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  first  volume  of  the  'Modem  Painters.' 
The  p^ter  whose  reputation  lay  chiefly  among  his  professional 
brethren,  and  who  had  somewhat  tired  the  public  «^  his  later 
riddles,  fantasies,  and  experiments,  was  now  clearly  proved  to 
be  the  greatest  landscape  painter  the  worid  had  ever  known. 
With  great  genius,  eloquence,  and  technical  learning,  aiul  with 
a  logic  almost  too  subtle,  Claude  was  lowered,  Salvator  crushed, 
Raphael  criricised,  and  Turner's  works  reviewed,  eulogised,  ex- 
plained, and  elevated. 

Such  wonderful  books  on  Art  had  never  before  been  pub- 
lished. They  exasperated  some,  electrified  others,  and  de- 
lighted the  majority.  Works  of  Turner  forgotten  by  the  ordi- 
nary pubUc  were  recalled ;  the  painter's  genius  was  focussed ; 
and  its  lustre  gained  by  the  focussing.  His  timid  admirers  now 
grew  bolder;  his  enemies  were  gradually  silenced ;  then  came 
the  generous  and  magnificent  bequest  to  awaken  fresh  interest ; 
lastly,  with  deeper  convictions,  arose  an  almost  universal  thrill 
of  laoud  satisfaction  that  England  had  at  last  produced  a  truly .' 
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great  painter.  Those  who  at  fint  affected  to  thiiik-tbe  piaise' 
extravagant  and  paradoxical,  gtaduaDy  became  convert ;  and 
with  each  voiume  Tuner's  votaries  increased  in  number. 

I^tteriy  there  have  been  gainsayeis,  with  whom  I  have  no 
sympathy,  treasonable  enough  to  think  that,  though  equally 
eloquent,  industrious,  acute,  and  original,  Mr.  Ruskin  has  be- 
come ahnost  too  voluminous  and  episodical,  interlarding  his 
commentaries  on  Turner  with  too  much  of  Scriptural  quotatioo, 
and  growing  ahnost  too  subtle  in  reasoning,  and  too  technically 
and  laboriously  sdentificL  There  are  even  heretics  daring 
enough  to  doubt  whedier  Turner  ever  plunged  so  deeply  into 
geological  theories,  mjrthological  mysteries,  abstruse  spiritual- 
isms, and  Bibhcal  all^ories  as  is  made  out  For  myself,  I  do 
not  think  he  went  much  further  than  Lempriere  for  his  '  Poly* 
pbemus,'  and  some  poor  translation  of  Ovid  for  his  '  Liber* 
subjects.  He  had  meaning  in  all  he  did ;  but  it  needed  no 
Swedenboigian  interpretation  to  discover  it 

Foe  myself  if  there  be  such  faults  in  the  great  Art  critic,  I 
forget  them  all  when  I  read  those  splendid  riiapsodies  that 
swell  on  the  car  with  an  almost  Miltonic  di^ason,  those  ex- 
quisite passages  of  almost  Athenian  subtlety  in  reasoning,  those 
elaborate  and  oratorical  comparisons  of  the  genius  of  different 
painters,  those  fervid  outbitists,  those  eloquent  and  glowing 
Qoraments  on  andent  and  modem  poets,  those  keen  guesses 
that  seem  to  la.y  bare  before  us  the  very  soul  of  Titian,  Angelico, 
Velasquez,  or  Veronese.  When  I  re^  these,  I  grow  regardless 
of  an  &ults,  and  readily  pardon  them  to  an  imagination  as  in- 
tense as  that  of  Dante,  if  not  so  inventive ;  to  a  soul  as  devout 
as  that  of  Angelico,  if  not  so  simple  \  to  a  colourist  as  gorgeous 
as  Gioigione,  if  not  of  such  depth ;  to  a  genius  as  versatile  as 
Turner,  if  his  shaping  power  be  less  and  his  sense  of  compos- 
tion  weaker. 

About  this  time  appeared  a  race  of  young  painters  anxious 
for  sounder  and  more  finished  punting,  and  less  manufacture 
bom  old  cracked  conventional  moulds.  Need  I  say  that 
Messrs.  Millais,  Holman  Hunt,  and  Rossetti  were  the  giants 
among  them  ?  A  small  magazine  with  an  affected  bame, '  The 
~~         first  ot;gamsed  the  sect;  and  slowly,  through  much 
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ugCT  uid  laugbter,  their  wotkt  began  to  emerge  in  die  Exhibi< 
tioDBi  Mr.  Millais's  'Ophelia'  and  'Huguenot'  were  among 
the  early  pictures ;  wonderful  worics  foi  colour  and  finish, 
though  not  without  certain  drawbacks.  Mr.  Holman  Huofs 
*  Hireling  Shepherd,'  ind  '  Claudio  and  Isabella,'  revealed  both 
die  power  and  the  defects  of  the  new  school,  its  daring  am- 
biticm,  its  indifference  to  beauty,  and  its  determiaation  to  be 
unusual.  Crimson  flesh,  runbow  sheep,  ill-drawn  htxses,  ugly, 
ascetic  laces,  and  exaggerated  trivialities  were  among  its  pecu- 
liarities ;  and  yet  its  admirers  increased,  especially  when  Mr. 
Rusldn  advanced  to  the  front,  lance  in  hand,  to  prove  that 
these  men  were  painting  on  true  Turner  principles,  that  they 
woe  painting  bithfully  «4iat  they  saw,  with  all  truth  and  love, 
and  that  their  finish  was  not  minuter  dian  that  of  the  cdd 
masters.  Their  full  daylight  effects  gratified  those  who  were 
tired  of  the  old  brown  studio  gloom.  Then  came  the  great 
success  of  Mi.  MUlais^s  'Order  of  Release,'  a  noble  picture, 
almost  without  a  &iiit ;  and,  still  later,  the  even  greater  triumph 
of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  'Christ  in  the  Temple.' 

The  progress  ctf  photogt^hy  doubtless  led  to  mud)  of  this 
desire  for  finish  and  detail  Our  school  of  Art  had  grown  sadly 
slovenly ;  it  wanted  a  drastic  and  a  tonic  Reynolds  had  done 
more  harm  by  the  sham  idealism  he  taught  than  he  had  done 
good  by  the  excellence  of  bis  example.  But  the  new  school 
still  has  mudi  to  learn.  They  disregard  compoation  too 
much ;  and  they  weaken  their  memories  by  the  habit  of  draw- 
ing and  punting  everything,  even  to  a  straw,  direct  from 
Nature^  Now,  Turner  might  have  taught  them  that  Nature 
roust  be  selected  from,  even  must  at  times  be  slightly  re-dressed 
and  re-arranged,  and  that  Nature  is  not  always  at  her  best,  nor 
ripe  for  the  pointer. 

In  bis  celebrated  pamphlet  on  <  Pre-Raphaelitism*  Mr. 
Rusldn  showed  the  true  descent  of  the  new  secf  s  creed  fix>m 
the  Tumeiian  principle  of  truth  and  finish.  The  following  is 
the  celebrated  comparison  between  Millais  and  Turner,  the 
short-sighted  and  the  long-sighted  man,  in  which  the  great 
writer  elaborates  his  argument     He  says — 

'  Suppose,  for  instance,  two  men  equally  hones^  equally 
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industrious,  equally  impressed  with  a  humble  desire  to  render 
some  part  of  what  they  saw  in  Nature  faithfully,  and  otherwise 
trained  in  convictions  such  aa  I  have  above  endeavoured  to  in- 
duce  ;  but  one  of  them  is  quiet  in  temperament^  has  a  memory 
which  nothing  escapes,  an  invention  which  never  rests,  and 
is  comparatively  near-sighted.  Set  them  both  free  in  the 
same  field,  in  a  mountain  valley.  One  sees  everything,  small 
and  larg^  with  almost  the  same  clearness — mountains  and 
grasshoppers  alike,  the  leaves  on  the  branches,  the  veins  in  the 
pebbles,  the  bubbles  in  the  stream ;  but  he  can  remember 
nothing  and  invent  nothing.  Patiently  he  sets  himself  to  his 
mighty  task ;  abandoning  at  once  all  thoughts  of  seizing  tran- 
sient effects,  or  giving  general  impressions  of  that  -v/Dxh  his 
eyes  present  to  him  in  microscopical  dissection,  he  chooses  some 
small  portion  out  of  the  infinite  scene,  and  calculates  with 
courage  the  number  of  weeks  which  must  elapse  before  he  can 
do  justice  to  the  intensity  of  his  perceptions,  or  the  fulness  of 
matter  in  his  subject  Meantime  the  other  has  been  watching 
the  change  of  the  clouds,  and  the  march  of  the  light  along  the 
mountain  -  sid  es ;  he  beholds  the  entire  scene  in  broad,  soft 
masses  of  true  gradation,  and  the  very  feebleness  of  his  sight  is 
in  some  sort  an  advantage  to  him  in  making  him  more  sensible 
of  the  aerial  mystery  oC  distance,  and  hiding  from  him  the  multi- 
tudes of  circumstances  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
him  t9  represent  But  there  is  not  one  change  in  the  casting 
of  the  ja^ed  shadows  along  the  hollows  of  the  hills,  but  it  is 
fixed  on  his  mind  for  ever  ;  not  a  Sake  of  spray  has  broken 
from  the  sea  of  cloud  about  their  bases,  but  he  has  watched  it 
as  it  melts  away,  and  could  recall  it  to  its  lost  place  in  heaven 
by  the  slightest  effort  of  his  thoughts.  Not  only  so,  but 
thousands  and  thousands  of  such  images,  of  older  scenes,  re- 
main congregated  in  his  mind,  each  mingling  in  new  associa. 
tions  with  those  now  visibly  passing  before  him,  and  these  again 
confiised  with  other  im^es  of  his  own  ceaseless,  sleepless  ima- 
gination, flashing  by  in  sudden  troops.  Fancy  how  his  paper 
will  be  covered  with  stray  symbols  and  blots,  and  undecipher- 
able short-hand.  As  for  his  sitting  dovrn  to"draw(rom  Nature," 
there  was  not  one  of  the  things  which  he  wished  to  represent 
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that  stayed  for  so  much  as  five  seconds  together ;  but  none  of 
them  escaped  for  all  that — they  are  sealed  up  in  that  strange 
storehouse  of  his.  He  may  take  one  of  them  out,  perhaps,  this 
day  twenty  years,  and  paint  it  in  his  dark  room,  &i  away.' 

Remarkable  is  the  strain  in  which  Mr.  Ruskin  addressee 
the  periodical  writers  of  the  day.  His  exhortatioa  of  them 
felicitously  conveys  at  the  same  time  a  bit  of  kind  advice  to 
Turner  :— 

'  Our  periodical  writers,  therefore,  may  save  themselves  the 
trouble  either  of  blaming  or  praising.  Their  duty  is  not  to  pro- 
nounce opinions  upon  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  walked  with 
Nature  threescore  years,  but  to  impress  upon  the  public  the 
respect  with  which  diey  are  to  be  received,  and  to  make  request 
to  him,  on  die  part  of  the  people  of  England,  that  he  would 
now  touch  no  unimportant  work,  that  he  would  not  spend  time 
on  slight  or  small  pictures,  but  give  to  the  nation  a  series  <A 
grand,  consistent,  systematic,  and  completed  poems.  We 
desire  that  he  should  follow  out  his  own  thoughts  and  intents 
of  heart,  without  reference  to  any  human  authority.  But  we 
request  in  all  humility  that  those  thoughts  may  be  seriously 
and  lofUly  given ;  and  diat  the  whole  power  of  his  unequalled 
intellect  may  be  exerted  in  the  production  of  such  works  as 
may  remain  for  ever  for  the  teaching  of  the  nations.  In  all 
that  he  says  we  believe ;  in  all  that  he  does  we  trust  It  is 
therefore  tiiat  we  pray  him  to  utter  nothing  lighdy,  to  do  no- 
thing regardlessly.  He  stands  upon  an  eminence,  from  whidi 
he  looks  back  over  the  universe  di  God,  and  forward  over  the 
generations  of  men.  Let  every  work  of  his  hand  be  a  history 
of  the  one,  and  a  lesson  to  the  other.  Let  each  exertion  of  his 
mighty  mind  be  both  hymn  and  prophecy ;  adoration  to  the 
Deity,  and  revelation  to  mankind.' 

A  friend  of  Turner's  assured  me  that  he  once  told  him 
'  that  he  had  never  read  a  line  of  Ruskin.'  At  the  same  time 
there  is  a  vague  tradition  of  his  being  vexed  at  the  panegyrics, 
and  saying  that  Mr,  Ruskin  put  ideas  into  his  head  he  had  never 
conceived.  The  two  stories  are  mutually  contradictory.  It  is 
impossible  that  both  can  be  true,  and  it  is  unlikely  thiu  either 
is  true. 
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Turner's  Style. 

In  discussing  Turner's  finish,  Mr.  Ruskin  praises  die  curves 
in  his  tree  drawings,  which,  when  you  look  long,  *  seem  to  be 
all  tremulous  and  wavering  along  every  edge  into  endless 
melody  of  change ; '  and,  in  defending  Turner  from  the  charge 
of  being  unable  to  represent  the  higher  snow-fidds  of  the  Alps, 
he  writes  with  great  truth — 

'For  rocks  of  this  kind,  being  found  only  in  the  midst  df 
the  higher  snow-fields,  are  not  only  out  of  the  general  tiack  of 
the  landscape  painter,  but  are  for  the  most  part  quite  beyond 
his  power — even  beyond  Turner's.  The  waves  of  snow,  when 
it  becomes  a  principal  element  in  mountain  foroSi  are  at  once 
so  subtle  in  tone  and  so  complicated  in  colour  and  fold,  that 
no  skUl  will  express  them  so  as  to  keep  the  whole  luminous 
mass  in  anything  like  a  true  relation  to  the  rock  darkness 
For  the  distant  rocks  of  the  upper  peaks  are  themselves  when 
in  light  paler  than  white  paper,  and  their  true  size  and  relation 
to  near  objects  cannot  be  exhibited  unless  they  are  painted  in 
the  palest  tones.  Yet,  as  compared  with  their  snow,  they  are 
so  dark  that  a  daguerreotype  Xsken  for  the  proper  number  of 
seconds  to  draw  the  snow-shadows  rightly  will  always  represent 
the  rocks  as  coal-black.  In  order,  therefore,  to  paint  a  snowy 
mountain  properly  we  should  need  a  light  as  nmch  brighter 
than  white  paper  as  white  paper  is  lighter  than  charcoal.  So 
that,  although  it  is  possible  with  deep  blue  sky  and  purple  rocks 
and  blue  shadows  to  obtain  a  veiy  interesting  resemblance  of 
snow  effect,  and  a  true  one  up  to  a  certain  point  (as  in  the  best 
examples  of  body-colour  drawing  sold  so  extensively  in  Switzer- 
land), it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  any  of  those  refinements  of 
form  and  gradation  which  a  great  artist's  eye  requires.  Turner 
felt  that,  among  these  highest  hills,  no  serious  or  perfect  w6rk 
coidd  be  done ;  and  although  in  one  or  two  of  his  vignettes  he 
showed  his  knowledge  of  them,  his  practice,  in  laiger  work^ 
was  always  to  treat  the  snowy  mountains  merely  as  a  fisuling 
white  cloud,  concentrating  the  interest  of  his  picture  on  nearer 
and  more  tractabV:  objects.' 
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turner's  art  life. 

TuBMER*s  first  drawing  exhibiled  at  the  Royal  Academy  was 
suspended  in  the  humble  room  set  apart  for  sculpture  and 
drawings,  mIniatureB  and  models  in  wax.  The  '  Rising  Squall, 
Hot  Wells  '  (1793}  was  ore  cf  the  earliest  pictures  that  made 
'  critics  think  a  new  poet  had  arisen.  In  the  same  year  he  went 
to  make  a  drawmg  for  Walker  at  Rochester,  and  soon  after 
began  his  first  oil  picture.  In  1794  he  contributed  drawings  to 
several  works;  and  in  1796  a  picture  of  his  obtained  loud 
praise  from  the  critics ;  including,  I  believe,  the  bitter,  but 
generally  just.  Art  satirist,  (Fasquin)  ^WlliaIns. 

Up  to  the  year  of  his  Associateship  he  had  exhibited  six^ 
two  pictures ;  of  which  forty  were  ardiitectuntl,  the  remaining 
ones  relating  to  British  topography  and  Undscape.  His  first 
subjectpicturewas'FishermenBec!dmed'(i799).  Of  his  thirteen 
exhibited  religious  pictures,  the '  Pbgue  of  Egypt '  ( 1 800)  was  dK 
first]  while  of  the  thirty-seven  mydicdogicali'Jason'leddwwaf. 

One  of  his  earliest  drawings  was  of  die  Pantheon  afta 
the  fire  (i79>)-  The  Pantheon  had  been  used  for  mas- 
querades, and  also  as  a  theatre  and  an  opera  house.  The 
drawing  represents  the  ruins  of  the  front  wall  and  portico.  It 
is  coloured  in  a  dry  manner,  and  the  holes,  once  window^  arc 
bung  with  icicles. 

Turner's  diploma  picture  was  '  Dolbadem,'  which,  though 
imitative  of  Wilson's  bxeadth,  yet  is  full  of  the  grand  solemni^ 
of  evening ;  and  '  the  lun-in  of  the  dandng  water'  bright  widi 
the  sunrise  in  '  Dunstanborough  Castle'  (1798)  discloses  an 
originality  that  no  mere  imitator  could  giv& 

Before  we  proceed  further,  however,  let  us  review  Turner's 
Art  life;  and  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  best  to  adopt  the  division 
into  three  periods  proposed  by  Mr.  Ruskin. 

Turner's  first  period  Mr.  Ruskin  determines  between  1800 
and  1830  ;  when  he  laboured  as  a  student,  imitating  various  old 
masteis. 
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Tlic  second  period  is  fixed  between  iSzo  and  1835  ;  when  he 
worked  on  the  principles  of  Art  he  had  discovered  as  a  student 
doing  whal  the  theories  of  Art  then  reqtured,  and  aiming  at 
beautiful  ideal  compositions  lather  than  mere  transcripts  of 
Mature. 

The  third  period  lies  froni  1835  to  1S45  ;  when,  abandoning 
the  ideal,  he  reproduced  his  own  simple  impressions  of  Nature, 
and  associated  them  with  his  own  deepest  feelings.  Id  1845, 
however,  his  health  gave  way,  and  his  mind  and  sight  b^an  to 
fail;  insomuch  that  the  artistic  fruits  of  the  last  five  years  of 
his  life  (he  died  in  1851)  are  of  wholly  inferior  value. 

The  productions  of  bis  first  period,  thus  defined,  are  notable 
for  a  grey  or  brown  colour,  and  sometimes  for  a  heavy  touch. 
Turner  now  is  more  anxious  for  form  than  colour;  and  the 
colours,  which  are  simple  and  few,  are  laid  on  unskilfully. 
His  colour  was  sober  because  he  was  studying  sober-coloured 
landscapes;  and,  even  as  the  touch  of  them  was  heavy,  so 
was  his  touch :  but  his  imitation  did  not  degenerate  into  copying. 
He  did  not  copy  Vaodervclde,  but  went  to  the  sea  and  painted 
it  in  the  Vandervelde  way;  so  that  by  degrees  he  learnt  to 
paint  truer  than  Vandervelde  himself. 

In  1893  came  his  '  Bay  of  Baise  ;'  revealing  transidon  to 
his  second  period.  The  chief  characteristics  of  this  period  are 
colour  instead  of  giey,  refinement  instead  of  force,  and  quan- 
tity instead  of  mass.  His  light  now  is  as  near  the  brightness 
tS  real  light  as  possible;  and  his  shadow  is  not  of  one  colour, 
but  of  various  colours.  He  tries  now  for  delicacy  and  tender- 
ness of  contrast  instead  of  violence;  and  he  also  finds  tliat 
no  one  had  yet  ^ven  the  quantity  of  Nature.  The  drawings  of 
this  period,  when  not  designed  simply  for  display,  are  '  fauldess 
and  magnificent'  The  splendour  and  gladness  of  the  world, 
not  its  humiliation  and  pain,  are  now  his  chief  objects. 

His  third  period  is  marked  by  less  mechanical  effort,  less 
pride  in  new  discoveries,  and  less  ambirious  accumulation, 
together  with  increased  depth  of  imaginative  delight  and  a 
quiet  love  of  Nature.  Occasionally,  conscious  of  power,  and 
in  defiance  of  critics,  he  psuuts  only  to  astonish.  The  figures 
ue  chalky  in  the  face,  and  scarlc:  m  the  reflected  lights.  After 
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■S40  fidiage  11  in  painted,  and  tt  nucly  cxxun  in  any 
mass. 

Of  tliis  thiid  period  Mr.  Ruskin  instmcts^ 
'  Anotha  aotaUe  charactetistic  of  this  third  period  is  that| 
though  his  mind  wu  in  a  stale  of  comparative  repose,  aod 
c^wble  of  play  at  idle  moments,  it  was  in  its  depth  infinitdy 
more  serious  than  hereb^ore;  nea^  all  the  subjects  on  which 
it  dwdt  having  now  some  pathetic  meaning.  Formerly  he 
painted  the  "  Victory  "  in  hei  triumph,  but  now  the  "  Old  T^m^ 
raire"  in  her  decay;  formerly  Napoleon  at  Marengo,  now 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena;  formerly  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice, 
now  the  Cemetery  at  Murano;  fbrmeriy  the  life  of  Vander- 
velde,  now  the  Burial  of  Wilkie. 

*  Lastly,  though  in  most  respects  this  is  the  crowning  period 
of  Tunier'a  genius,  in  a  few  there  are  evidences  in  it  of  ap- 
proaching decline.  As  we  have  seen,  in  each  former  phase  of 
bis  efforts,  that  the  fiill  chaiacter  was  not  developed  till  about 
its  cencral  year,  so  in  this  last  die  MI  character  was  not  de- 
veloped till  the  jrear  18^0 ;  and  that  diaracter  involved,  in  tlie 
very  fiilneis  of  its  imaginatiTe  beauty,  some  loss  <£  distinctness 
some  absence  of  deliberation  in  arrangement,  and,  as  we 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  the  period  of  decline,  c(»uideiaUe 
feebleness  c^  hand.  These  several  deficiencies,  when  they 
happen  to  be  united  in  one  of  the  fantasies  struck  out  during 
retouching-days  at  the  Academy,  produce  results  which,  al  the 
time  they  appeared,  might  have  justified  a  regretful  criticism.' 

Futures  e/his  First  Period— iZtxt  to  i8aa 
This  summary  of  Turner's  Art  career  contains  comments  00 
tiie  National  Collection  chiefiy,  as  being  most  typical 

One  of  the  earliest  pictures  in  ±e  Turner  Gallery  is  '  Moon* 
light:  a  Study  at  Millbank;'a  view  of  the  Thames  looking  east; 
a  low-toned  lamplight  effect,  formed  on  Dutch  theories,  hot 
painted  from  the  '  orbed  maiden '  herself  It  is  singular  that  a 
little  west  of  the  spot  whence  the  view  is  taken,  near  Crcmome 
Fier,  stands  the  cottage  in  which  the  painter  died  fifty-five 
years  afterwards.    Little  could  .the  hopeful  young  genius  tbea 
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mk^pBtt  dw  dow  of  hit  cucer  «s  a  wonMnit  old  nan  la  ^ 
adjacent  cottage  t 

In  i797TumeT  probably  was  at  the  Lakes,  &)r  in  thefbDow-' 
ing  year  he  exhibited  '  Buttennere  Lake,  with  part  oT  Cromach 
Water ; '  in  which  a  lainbow,  breaking  through  a  ihower,  ia 
uchtng  over  &e  golden  mist  Even  at  this  date  the  painter 
was  ambitioaB  of  daring  otmotpheiic  effecta.  Woidsworth't 
'Lyrical  Ballads'  (to  which  Coleridge  contributed  the  'Andent 
Mniner,'  heraldmg  the  arrival  cf  a  new  Khool  of  poetiy) 
appeared  this  year  (1798),  when  Turner  was  twen^-three  yean 
old. 

About  1800  (probably  a  year  fx  so  earlier)  he  painted  hit 
mountain  scene;  with  a  castle  on  a  hill  in  the  middle  distance, 
and  a  nian  angling  in  a  stream  in  the  foreground;  taken  perhaps 
in  Wales,  where  he  painted  10  many  'castle  ajid  mountdn 
scenes.' 

To  this  period,  as  well  as  to  any  other,  we  may  asugn  the 
paintii^  of '  Rizpoh,  the  Daughter  of  Aiah,  Watching  the  Dead 
Bodies  of  her  Sons '  at  harvest  time ;  guarding  them  by  day 
from  the  vulture,  and  by  night  from  the  wtd£  Turner  was 
fond  of  this  touching  story,  and  it  was  engraved  with  some 
alterations  in  the  *  Liber  Studiorum.' 

'  The  Sandpit,'  with  two  cows  on  a  bank  and  two  men  by  « 
fire,  to  parallel  the  quietness,  is  of  I  know  not  what  date;  nor 
can  I  affix  a  certain  date  to  the  unexhibited  *  Squally  Weather/ 
representing  a  vessel  stranded  near  a  jetty,  and  boats  in  the 
for^round. 

Mr.  White,  of  Brownlow  Street,  possesses  a  picture  ex- 
hibited by  Turner  in  1801,  when  he  was  working  hard,  with  all 
the  ardour  and  sensitive  ambition  of  the  man,  to  rival  Vandcr- 
velde,  and  to  become  a  great  marine  punier.  It  is  called 
'  Dntch  Boat  in  a  Gale :  Fishermen  Putting  Fidi  on  Board.' 
Turner's  greatest  works  at  this  time  were  all  quriiK.  The 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  had  juit  bought  a  large  Vandervelde,  the 
'Hiring  of  a  Storm;*  and  the  praise  of  this  picture  lOOied 
Turner,  as  the  cackle  about  Cbudc  led  him  afterwaida  to  begin 
the  'Liber,'  and  to  paint  Carthaginian  {Mcture*  The  Dutch 
picture  contains  a  packet,  three  boats,  dirce  sliip^  a  baid,  fla^ 
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inly  tVy,  and  ssils  in  sunshine  to  contrast  Turner,  resolved  to 
be  larger,  more  boisterous  and  more  real,  gives  us  a  misty  sky, 
heavy,  louring  clouds,  a  real  muddy  sea,  one  enonnous  line  of 
wave,  and  a  beam  of  light  pointing  out  a  distant  vessel  The 
ships  are  the  heavy  one-masted  Dutch  galliots  formerly  common 
on  the  Thames ;  and  the  three  Dutch  men-of-war  signal  widi 
dieir  colours  to  the  distant  coast 

When  Turner  wandered  inlo  classic  territory  in  i8o«  to 
breal  a  lance  with  Claude,  the  first  subject  he  handled  was  that' 
oi  Mwax  meeting  the  Cumroan  Sibyl  near  her  cave  at  Ijtke 
Avemus,  before  he  enters  Hell  to  pluck  the  mystic  golden 
bough,  in  order  that,  armed  with  that  talisman,  he  may  consult 
his  dead  father,  Anchises.  Turner  could  have  no  special  in- 
terest  in  the  legends  of  the  '  ^neid; '  but  he  painted  from  tbera 
because  the  old  masters  had  done  so,  and  he  was  still  in  the 
ditysalis  state  of  imitation. 

'The  Slaying  of  the  First-bom' {i8o>)  has  a  strong  element 
of  grandeur,  and  the  figures  are  1^  no  means  bad ;  bnt  Ae 
subject,  after  all,  was  not  adapted  for  the  painter's  genius. 
The  same  year  he  exhibited  another  Foussin  subject,  fair 
grander  in  imagination,  'Jason  in  Search  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.'  Medea  has  drugged  the  monster  dragon,  of  whom 
one  gigantic  coil  alone  is  visible  among  the  rocks,  bushes,  and 
shattered  tree-trunks  above  the  cavern ;  which,  by-the-bye,  too 
closely  resembles  the  Cloaca  Maxima  at  Rome.  This  is  one 
of  Turner's  most  imaginative  works.  There  is  a  fine  sense  of 
teiTor  and  danger  and  adventure  in  Jason's  stealthy  creep,  and 
in  the  mystery  thrown  about  the  dragon  and  St  George,  or 
Jason,  whichever  it  is. 

The  Turner  Gallery  contains  no  picture  that  is  with  cer- 
tainly known  to  have  been  painted  in  iSor,  but  1802  >-ieIded  a 
fiill  harvest  In  that  >-ear  he  painted  the  portrait  of  himself  in 
evening  dress;  a  life-size  bust  portrait,  showing  tmccs  of  his 
Seynolds  experiences.  Tt)  the  same  date  may  be  assigned  the 
painting,  which  was  exhibited  then,  of  '  Moniing  on  the  Conis- 
ton  Fells,  Lancashire.'  It  is  to  be  obserred  that  he  now  quotes 
Milton  in  place  of  Thomson.  This  is  a  hilly  bndscape,  with  a 
mountain  totrent  and  grey  and  mellow  gtriden  mists.  Escaping 
ana 
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fioni  tiw  city  life,  he  had  been  revelling  in  the  fUIi  and  moun- 
tain lakes  of  more  northern  England. 

In  1803  he  exhibited  his  'Holy  Family'  (the  Viigin  and 
Child,  vith  Joseph  reposing  in  the  open  air);  a  bad  imitation  of 
Keyadds ;  an  uninteresting  picture,  except  ai  showing  the  ex- 
tnordioaiy  daring  and  versatility  dl  the  painter's  mind,  and  his 
uncertainly  as  yet  in  what  road  to  direct  his  genius. 

■  Hie  same  year  he  exhibited  his  celebtated  picture  of '  Calais 
?iei; '  the  English  packet  anivbg,  and  ^nch  fishctmen 
preparing  to  put  to  sea.  This  effect  of  black  and  stormy 
Aj,  with  one  glimpse  only  of  blue,  was  the  result  of  Turner's 
first  Continentid  tour.  He  may  have  seen  sudi  an  effect  as  he 
arrived  in  the  daily  cutter  from  Dover  after  a  passage  of  six 
hours'  dnration  over  a  chopping  sea.  It  was  before  the  time  of 
the  erection  of  the  column  in  commemoration  of  the  landing  of 
Louis  XVIIL;  and,  as  steamers  were  iK)t  as  yet,  only  a  little 
wooden  jetty  conducted  to  Hogarth's  Gate,  whence  the  herring 
and  mackerel  boats  are  putting  oC 

The  blue  peep  of  sky  is  too  hard  and  teight,  say  the  critics; 
tiiere  is  too  much  wave  for  a  harbour  sea,  and  there  are  too  many 
^reiKhedtontersto  the  right.  Nevcitheless,  the  picture  is  a  splen- 
did one,  and  there  is  a  fine  purposeless  anger  and  restlessness 
about  the  for^round  waves.  The  figures,  too,  are  good  and  full 
of  thought;  eqiedally  that  of  the  com^daining  fisherman,  who 
holds  up  deprecatingly  to  his  wife  the  only  half-filled  bottle  of 
braiuly ;  and  in  the  distance  is  a  brig  at  anchor,  with  one  sail 
white  in  the  sunshine.  Turner  was  always  bnd  of  Calais,  fi»m 
ffatefiil  recollection,  I  suppose,  of  his  travellei's  joy  at  first 
landing  in  the  new  world.  This  picture  was  engraved  by 
lAipton;  but  the  painter  altered  and  altered  it  till  it  was  spoiled; 
hence  it  was  never  published. 

The  '  Vintage  at  Macon '  is  a  direct  challenge  to  Claude, 
as  an  admiring  critic  indicates;  and  it  succeeds  by  carrying  the 
prindi^es  of  the  'old  master'  to  a  far  hi^er  pitdi,  with 
greater  power  and  immeasurably  greater  technical  skill;  above 
aU,  with  a  higher  poetiyj  the  result  being  a  perfect  quasi- 
chusic  idyl  of  the  most  lovely  sort,  illustrating  joyfiilness  in  a 
way  in  which  few  can  fail  to  recognise  somewhat  of  stJemnity. 
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'W«  look,'  says  a  writer  in  the  '  Athemenm,'  'from  a  teiKced 
htll-nde  over  a  wide  dkampaign,  with  a  smoodi  river  swerving 
towards  OUT  left  from  the  distance  in  the  centre  of  the  picture} 
in  the  mid-distance  is  a  bridge  of  round  arches  connecting  the 
town,  wfiich  occupies  both  sides  of  the  stream  at  that  pait. 
Beyond  the  waiter  to  the  utmost  horizon,  where  arc  lines  of  dim 
blue  and  white  mountains,  the  land  is  in.  wide  undulations.  On 
the  immediate  foreground,  or  terrace,  is  a  mass  of  tall  Claude* 
like  trees,  the  dark  foliage  of  which  rises  against  the  sky,  and  is 
of  a  Borncwhat  conventional  kind.  Near  the  foot  of  tfaii  group 
of  trees  are  male  and  female  vintagers  dancing  with  admiiible 
grace  and  spirit  of  action.  The  wonderful  point  about  the 
picture  is  its  richness  in  every  respect,  whether  we  look  at  the 
deep,  intense,  yet  glowing  sky,  the  colour  and  contour  of  ihQ 
landscape,  the  reflections  in  the  calm  water,  or  the  banks  there 
repeated.  The  last-named  parts  are  admirable  in  their  models 
ling,  and,  as  exanq>les  of  amazing  skill  in  that  way,  may  cour 
pete  with  anything  of  the  kind  that  Turner  produced.  It  is  oae 
of  the  most  pathetic  of  pictures.' 

In  Turner's  own  handwriting,  at  the  back  <rf  the  '  Vii^tige 
at  MacGD,'  we  read,  'This  picture  not  lo  be  takes  off  tiie 
canvas.'  S^uier  told  Burnet  that  the  artist  had  the  greatest 
horror  of  the  [uctnre  beir%  lined,  having  commenced  it  wiUt 
sized  c<4ours  on  an  unprimed  doth.  '  It  is  now  of  a  deep  rich 
tmie,'  says  Burnet,  '  although  when  first  painted  it  was  colotued 
vrith  the  most  vivid  greens  and  yellows.* 

This,  the  earUest  fruit  of  his  first  Continental  tour,  was  M 
evident  imitatioo  of  Claude,  but  it  lacks  Claude's  puti^» 
tereni^,  and  calm,  With  the  lapse  of  time  it  is  now  black  afld 
cold  in  colour;  learned,  hboured,  and  imposing  in  its  maiMf, 
and  in  the  genfial  effect  of  its  composition.  It  was  ezhibilad 
in  1803  (the  tour  was  in  iSoa),  and  was  painted  for  the  iot 
Lord  YarboTough,  grandlather  oi  the  present  lord,  who  iilliiwitf 
it  tobs  engraved  for  the  benefit  of  the  ArtisU'  Benevolent 
Fund. 

For  the  same  noble  patron  he  painted  '  The  Wreck  of  the 
"Mtnotaor"  on  the  Ha^  Sands,'  in  1810. 
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<  The  ship  that  is  wrecked,'  says  a  wnter  in  the  '  Art  Jonma),' 
*lief  almost  broadside  to  the  spectator  on  the  light,  and  ia 
^tparCntly  a  hrge  Indiaman, 

'A  gorgeous  (raight  that  hroad-saikd  vessel  bore-* 
The  blaiing  diamond  and  the  blushing  ore  ; 
Spices  that  sighed  their  incense,  tiB  the  saib 
Were  fonned  along  on  aromadc  gales 
Fnnn  Orient  lands. 

'  9te  has  struck  on  a  rock  someirtiere  on  the  British  coaa^ 
as  is  evidenced  b^  the  fishing-boats  proceediiig  to  assist  in 
rescuing  the  crew  and  passengers,  some  of  whom,  with  tbeii 
tnggage,  aie  already  in  a  large  row-boat,  and  being  bome 
throttgh  the  "  yeast  of  vraves,"  with  small  chancy  as  it  would 
•eem,  of  ultimate  escape.  The  two  boats  on  each  side  are  [xo- 
eeeding  to  the  wreck;  one  lifted  high  oa  the  crest  of  a  huge 
wave,  the  other  scarcely  visible  as  she  sinks  down  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea.  Other  vessels  are  seen  standing  oflf  the  im- 
mense hull,  from  the  bowsprit  of  which  figures  are  dr<^ping  into 
a  smaller  boat  below.  In  the  immediate  foreground  is  the 
mdder  of  the  Indiaman,  tossed  hke  a  twig  on  tbe  wild  wilder- 
»es«  of  waters.  But  all  these  are  comparatively  insignificant 
portions  of  the  picture.  It  is  the  wonderful "  seasca^"  which 
mast  strike  every  bcjiolder  with  astonKhmcnt — the  waves 
tambting,  and  boiling,  and  rushing  madly  over  each  other,  now 
forming  lolly,  impenetrable  walls,  now  sinking  into  deep  gul^ 
iMre  white  with  foam  and  spray,  there  almost  of  inky  Uackaess; 
and,  above  all,  the  storm  clouds  driving  in  fierce  an^,  the 
i^MSten  of  terror  and  destruction.  The  morvd  is  fStali,  amid 
sodi  «  hurricane  of  the  elements  above  and  bdow,  seamen, 
even  with  all  the  daring  and  hardihood  which  Mcms  to  be 
tfieirs  natutally,  could  be  found  tempting  the  deaA  Aat  app«an 
iBeritaUe  in  the  fawniog  chasms  of  water. 

'  The  vessd  now  tossed 
Through  (be  low-trailing  track  of  the '— ~it°i  U  lost 
In  the  skirts  of  the  thunder-cloud:  now  dbwn  the  smtf 
Of  tbe  wind-dOTCO  wave  to  the  chasm  of  the  deep 
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It  links  u'd  the  walls  of  the  watery  vale, 

Whose  depths  of  diead  calm  are  iminDved  by  the  gale, 

Dim  miiTOri  of  ruin,  hang  glcaininK  about; 

While  the  surf-tilce  chaos  of  stars,  like  a  root 

Of  death  flames,  like  whirlpools  of  fire-flowing  iran, 

With  splendour  and  terror  the  black  stiip  e) 


*  Hw  picture  has  in  it  but  little  colour;  it  is  painted  almost 
throughout  in  a  grey,  leaden  tone,  which  time  has  tendered 
darker  and  more  opaque.  The  light  &lls  chiefly  on  the  fore- 
ground, the  tan-c<^oured  sail  of  the  boat  on  the  right  being  the 
** point;"  it  is  repeated,  however,  on  the  crests  of  the  distant 
waves  ere  they  are  lost  amid  the  &lling  ruin.  The  whole  scene 
vividly  recalls  to  mind  Shakespeare's  lines  in  the  "  Tempest :  *— 

'  O,  I  have  suffered 
With  those  I  saw  suffer;  a  brave  vessel 
Which  had,  no  doubt,  some  noble  creatures  in  her. 
Dashed  all  to  pieces.    O,  the  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart  1' 

About  1805  Turner  painted  the  'Destruction  of  Sodom.' 
Lot  and  hia  family  leave  the  burning  City  of  the  Plain  at  the 
moment  the  guilty  curiosity  of  Lofs  wife  is  punished  by  her 
conversion  into  a  pillar  of  salt.  The  subject  being  unsuited  to 
the  painter's  genius,  one  can  only  wonder  it  is  so  respectable  in 
execution.  The  same  year  produced  'Fishing-Boats,'  which 
was  bought  in  1853  for  1,350  guineas  \rj  Mr.  F.  T.  RufTofd,  of 
Stourbridge.  There  is  a  beandfiil  repose  about  this  scene,  with 
its  smooth  shore,  anchor  on  the  sands,  wooden  jetties,  and  roll 
of  majestic  breakers. 

In  1805  he  also  painted  for  Lord  de  TaUey,  at  Oiat  time 
Sr  J(^  Fleming  Leicester,  his  nMxe  celebrated  picture  (never 
exhibited)  of  the  'The  Shipwreck,'  which  C.  Turner,  J.  Bunwt^ 
and  F.  Fielding  afterwards  engraved.  Lady  Leicester  havii^ 
lost  a  favourite  nephew  at  sea,  and  b«ng  unaUe  to  endure  the 
painful  assodatioos  evoked  by  the  scene  emphansed  by  the 
^rtiat,  this  great  picture  was  exchanged  by  Sir  John  tot  tbv 
'  Sun  Rising  in  a  Mist,'  now  in  the  National  Gallery.    It  rcp(» 
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senls  a  large  Indioilun  becoming  a  wreck,  while  fishing-boats 
endeavour  to  rescue  the  crew.  '1  he  wreck  laboun  in  a  tciiific 
sea;  and  in  the  foreground  are  three  boats,  not  by  any  means 
secure,  crowded  with  frightened,  huddled  groups  of  men  and 
women.  Some  of  the  passengers  are  dropping  from  the  bow- 
sprit into  the  boat,  which,  to  denote  danger,  is  partly'  hidden 
by  a  wave.  The  broken  rudder  floats  by  on  the  dark  and  dirty 
water,  which  is  tqiaque  and  cordy,  and  oT  a  uoifiinn  pvy,  «is  if 
seen  from  a  distance  through  rain  and  mist  Tfie  figures  are 
admirably  composed^  and  the  objection  of  nobody  looking  wet 
is  of  no  great  weight,  since  coarse  woollen  sea^doths  have  not 
a  refractive  surfiice,  whether  they  be  wet  or  diy.  No  maiine 
painter  ever  painted  widi  so  sailor-like  a  miiKl  as  Tumec 
.When  Admiral  Bowles  saw  the '  Wreck  of  the  "  Minotaur  " '  at  thf 
British  Institution,  he  said, '  No  ship  or  boat  could  live  in  such 
a  sea.'    That  was  just  the  sea  Turner  intended  to  paint 

Turner  went  down  to  Portsmouth  in  1805  to  witness  the 
return  of  the  Trafalgar  fleet  He  was  always  half  a  sailor  at 
heart,  and  his  eye  must  have  expanded  at  the  noble  sight  that 
for  the  time  erased  the  memory  of  petty  cares  and  purged  all 
men's  hearts  of  selfish  fear. 

In  1806'  Turner  returned  to  the  classics,  and  ekhibtted  bis 
'Goddess  of  Discord  Showing  the  Apple  of  Discord  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Hesperides.'  Mr.  Womum  pronounces  this  to 
be  '  the  best  classical  picture  of  the  English  schooL'  To  me  it 
oeems  full  of  knowledge  and  art,  but  most  poiposelefa  and 
iminterestin^  besides  being  very  dark.  The  figures,  too,  are 
rather  sketdiy,  and  hardly  bear  the  prominence  that  is  given 
them. 

The  story  is  hardly  worth  remembering  how  the  three 
dai^hters  of  Hesperus  dwelt  in  a  garden  in  North,  JV^ca, 
keeping  charge  of  the  tree  of  golden  apples  (onnigei?),  the  gift 
of  Ejirth  and  Juno.  Discord,  not  being  invited  to  the  mairia^ 
of  Thetis,  obtained,  by  the  aid  of  the  dragon  J-adon,  one  of 
these  i^ples,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  dissension  aaxtng 

■  Tfaii  je>r  the  British  Itutitntion  opened  ra  the  Bofdcll  G*llei7,  Ml 
Mall,  an  ethibili«B  room  bnUl  oa  the  tite  of  Dodtlef'i  kocM.     Tba  Hi^ 
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thA  gddi.  The  dedsion  of  Fans  and  the  destmction  erf  Troif 
woe  the  results  of  this  visit  to  the  somewhat  brown  and  dingjr 
gaiden.  The  dngon  lying  along  the  summit  of  die  rod  Mrl 
lUiskin  thinks  a  w<HMlerful  oeation  of  the  imaj^natioD.  The 
cueature't  jbvs  to  me  ai^>ear  thin,  brittle  and  powerless— Jtot 
nearly  so  terrible  as  those  of  the  alligator.  It  is  said  that 
Turner  drew  this  monster  from  a  stuffed  dragon  canstruOed  &» 
a  London  Chrtetmas  pantomime 

In  j8o6  Turno  exhibited  tfie '  Falls  of  Schaffhousen,'  still 
grey  in  colour,  with  a  rainbow  half  formed  hanging  over,  the 
tremendous  rushing  cataract  that  the  rocks  sever  in  twa  In 
the  foreground  are  introduced  a  backing  waggon  with  kickit^ 
horses,  a  few  bales  and  boxes,  and  some  cattle  being  driven  to 
the  feny  boot  This  picture  was  bought  by  tho  late  Lord  de 
Tabley,  one  of  Turner's  earliest  friends.  The  present  owner 
of  the  title,  writing  to  me,  says : '  I  remember  Turner  i^taking 
to  me  himself  hig^y  of  this  pictiure.'  He  probably  virited 
Tabley  Park,  in  CfaeshiTe,  in  iSois,  and  Lowtber  Castle  in  i8ia 
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TURNEK'S  AST  LIFE— ((iPlOlMIMf). 

In  1807  Turner  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  Us  'Black- 
smith's Shop,'  a  picture  painted  in  rivalry  of  Wilkie's  *  ViUsge 
FoUtidans,'  iriuch  was  exhiUted  the  previous  year.  It  -was 
repuichased  by  the  paiuter,  at  Lord  de  Tabley^  sale  in  18*7; 
for  147JI  Turner  called  it  a 'Bntdier  Disputing  with  a  Coaotiy 
BladLsmidi  on  the  Price  of  Iron  and  the  Charge  made  for  Shoei 
ing  his  Pony.'  In  an  unfinished  sketch  entitled  the  '  Harvest 
Home,'  years  after,  he  again  attempted  to  rival  Wlkie's  *  Yillagn 
Festival'  The  figures  in  dte  '  Shop '  are  very  good,  and  thtt 
fowls,  shovel,  butcher's  tray,  &c.,  are  painted  with  admttaUe 
Dutch  fideUty.  It  has  often  been  said  that  Tnmer  made  tkii 
pdcture  «  mass  of  flame  colour  to  deitioy  the  effect  of  WQkiA 
*  Blind  Fiddler/ exhibited  at  the  same  time  and  htn^  bttweca 
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dis  '  F(»ge '  and  the '  Sua  Rising  Arough  Vapour  /  but  ^  &ct 
ii  that  the  'Foige' was  Nol  135,  the  'Blind  Fiddler'  147,  and 
TWner's  other  picture  No.  161.  The  scene  is  a  sunihins 
interior,  and  there  is  now  acaicdy  any  red  visible  in  it.  Tbe 
*&in  Kising  thioagh  Vapour'  was  one  of  the  pictures  he 
left  to  the  National  Galley  on  condition  of  its  being  htu% 
between  two  dl  Claude's. 

After  1810  Turner  painted  the  'Wreck  of  the  "Minotaur."' 
That  admirable  writer  on  Art  Hr.  Ttnn  Taylor  praises  the  run 
of  the  vast  waves,  the  helpless  welter  of  tbe  lod,  the  coric-like 
tossing  of  the  boat  on  the  crest  of  the  breaker,  the  bhnding 
fall  of  rain  and  q>iay  and  sea,  and  Hoa  stonn  cloud  thror^ 
which  the  wrecked  hull  looms  desolately.  But  in  this  painting 
— ^Tumer  was  still  thinking  of  Vandcrvelde — it  ii  ^  grey, 
where  years  later  there  would  have  been  green  blackness  and 
creamy  foam.    There  are  few  reflections,  and  nobody  seems  vet 

■The  might  of  the  sea  and  the  nothingness  of  human 
atrength  and  skill  against  its  fury,'  writes  Hr.  Taykir,  .'have 
never  been  so  represented  on  canvas  as  in  this  picture,  which 
may  be  profitably  compared  with  the  "Shipwreck"  in  the 
National  Gallery,  an  earlier  picture  by  some  five  years.  Atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  the  carefulness  and  intetligibiUty  of 
Turner's  composition.  Amid  all  the  apparent  confusion  of  the 
over-crowded  boats  and  the  clash  of  drifting  spars,  masts,  and 
rigging  in  the  wild  war  of  waters,  the  lines  of  the  composition 
a*d  the  anaagement  of  light  and  shadow  guide  the  eye  and 
maintain  a  perfect  balance  at  effect  Some  Dutch  gaUiots,  die 
only  craft  ^rtiich  woukl  have  any  chance  of  living  in  such  a  sea, 
with  the  ^ip's  boats,  are  saving  all  they  can  midc^  the  lee  <rf' the 
huge  hull,  which  lies  on  her  beam  ends  on  die  sand.  Nediing 
caa  exceed  the  drawing,  action,  and  expressioiLaf 'dtc  igares  ; 
we  are  made  to  fed  at  once  the  contrast  hetwten'.tbeeneigy  of 
dkOH  ii4h>  ate  lescuiog  the  drowning  men  and  thcezhsBiatiMi 
«{lhOM  who  have  been  draped  tnto  the  boat  Here,  as  in  the 
^Sbipwieck,"  Tomer  shows  himsdf  even  a  mastedy  figwc 
IMontBT.  A  lemaA,  true  of  both  pictures,  has  been  made  bf 
Itfr.KosUn-t-tliBt,  with.aU.tfae.pD«er.shown  in  eipKmng  It^ 
<aiic«:aild„wd(ht  of  .wurei,  tfac-paintei  novlKre^cacfcaftcfe  Aftir 


wetBCi^'  nor  Hm  Uitiding  e&ct  erf  the  ipiay  on  the  edge  of  a 
sand.  la  tni^  such  «  subject  coidd  not  be  repiescnted 
tnMHif,  ezc^t  u  »  mtaa  ot  scx^)Hids  and  nbttevnuh,  to 
bonor  the  WMdi  depredatiD^y  applied  l^  ooe  of  the  critici  to 
s  picture  of  Torna's  in  1843 — a  "Snow-Stonn  off  Harwich,  iridi 
a  Steam-Boit  off  the  Harbour  Mouth  making. Simula." 

'When  he  painted  the"  Wreck  (rf  the  '  Minotaur,"*  Tumef^ 
mbi*  sea-painting,  was  sdll  under  the  infiueoc*  (rfVandeivdde. 
Bat,  as  Mr.  &uskin  has  properly  pointed  out,  his  way  of  nsiog 
the  oldmastet's  wpA  was  not  to  cc^  hia  pictures,  but  to  go  to 
die  sea  and  paiat  that  in  Vandervdde's  way.  We  may  see  thii 
in  the  colour  of  the  waves  in  this  picture,  thou^  the  canvas  is 
so  dirty  diat  it  is  hard  to  discover  from  its  present  aspect  what 
the  original  colour  really  was.' 

'  Alb^tber,'  a  critic  in  the  'Athenaeum ' writes,  *  the  "Wreck 
of  tiie '  Minotaur ' "  ia  one  of  Turner's  masterpieces,  and  in  its  wajr 
was  probably  never  suipassed  by  him  or  any  other  artist  Tile 
preaent  oondidon  of  this  fucture  is,  to  txy  the  least,  ancmalotiL' 
It  appears  as  i^  at  some  time  now  long  past,  it  had  undergone 
successive  additiotu  «f  what  are  calied  "  warm  tones."  lln 
surftce  is  divided  by  brown  tones  o(  three  diffexent  degrdea^ 
sharp  and  dark  liaes  divide  these  spaces  from  one  another.) 
and  to  such  a  dtgiee  do  these  dark  Hnes  m  boundaries  prevaB 
that  die  one  on  our  left  actually  intetfttes  with  the  cmnposidcMk 
by  depriving  s(Mne  parts  of  the  wreck  of  their  pn^wr  force  atid 
expression.  The  finest  part  of  the  picture  is  die  middle,  wbeia 
die  "brown  toD^"^tfaoi^  it  is  by  no  means  inoffcasivey  still 
&ils  to  hide  the  impressive  way  in  which  the  painter  has  dealt 
with  the  wreckage  of  spars  and  sails  where  they  are  roUiog  ia 
the  hoUow  of  tremendous  biUows.' 

Even  at  thin  period  Turner  was  most  varied  n  bis  tnatn 
ment  of  seas — in  their  chancter  and  ooloni^  aocording  to  diA 
weathei^  wind,  and  depth  of  water. 

The  'Saltash'  ■  a  painting  of  this  period — perhaps  iSe6  oc 
1807 ;  judging  from  die  halC-efiaoed  macriptiGa  on  the  brick 
wall  to  tlie  ri^^  *  England  expects  everr  nian  to  do  his  doty/ 
It  is  merely  a  landing-place  and  shod,  a  quiet  river  nasf^^ 
tame  kiunging  soldiosrsaikc^  fishwomen,.and  porten,  tpiis 
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passage  for  carts ;  but  all  steeped  in  a  Cuyp^Uke  mftsriKKMi 
sunshine.    The  word 'Beer' is  conspicuous  on  a  aigiditerct    . 

The  '  Highland  Bridge'  and  '  Old  Maxgate  Pier'  aie  of  diis 
period.  The  Margate  picture  represents  fishing-boats  aninng 
and  unloading  at  a  seaport,  and  fishenaen  cleaning  and  seBiag 
fish.  The  tide  is  low,  and  there  is  a  guardship^  a  two-decker^ 
in  the  distance.  This  scene  is  pervaded  by  all  die  repose  of 
middle  life.  It  is  a  sultry  day,  with  a  gentle  swell  and  a  soany 
ripple  on  the  water.  The  fishing-boats  are  high  and  dry ;  tfa^ 
fish  on  the  beach  are  veiy  beautiful  and  peariy  in  odour.  The 
painter  repurchased  it  at  the  Tabley  sale  for  519/.,  being  just 
15/.  more  than  he  had  sold  it  for. 

In  1808  Turner  exhibited  the  <  Death  of  Nelson'  at  the 
British  Institution.  The  battle  of  October  21,  1805,  ^  repie^ 
sented  with  sailor-like  knowledge  as  acquired  finom  die  mizen 
starboard  shrouds  of  the  *  Victory.'  To  the  fi|^  is  the 
'Redoubtable,'  and  beyond  are  the  ' T^Sm^ndre,'  the  'Bucen- 
taur^'  and  the  'San  Trinidada.'  Nelson,  just  fallen^  having 
been  struck  by  a  bullet  fix>m  a  rifleman  in  the  mizen  fcre-jib  of 
die  '  RedoubtaUe,'  is  being  carried  down  firom  the  quarter- 
deck; and  the  midshipman  who  afterwards  shot  the  rifleman 
is  preparing  to  fiie.  The  *  portrait '  figures  are  rather  shaky. 
The  *  Victory '  is  discharging  her  starboard  guns  into  the  hnll  of 
the  *  Redoubtable.'  The  painter  has  represented  her  main-- 
mast  as  still  sound,  whereas  it  was  partly  shot  away  at  the  ciMn-. 
mencement  of  the  action. 

Turner  most  likely  was  at  Maigate  on  the  land  of 
December,  when  the  'Victory'  arrived  there  with  the  body  of 
Nelson.  Eventually  she  became  the  guardship  at  Fortsmoudv 
and  is  now  the  flag-ship  of  the  port  admiraL  The  painter  tiook' 
a  deep  interest  in  all  naval  matten,  and  a  victoiy  Uke  Tiafiigar 
must  have  stirred  him  to  die  very  heart 

Probably  about  the  same  yeat  (1808)  Turticr  executed- 
another  view  of  the  great  battle,  whidh  George  IVLt  for  whom 
k  was  painted,  presented  in  1819  to  Greenwich  Hospifid«  whetfe 
it  still  adorns  the  Painted  HalL  It  was  never  CThibitcd.  It  is- 
1^  bioadskle  view,  and  represents  the '  Redoiibtal^'  as  Anking^' 
tticiilg^  reuMy  she  did  not  sink  till  the  next  night    JU  ftoCy 
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Turticr  liu,  with  epical  gnuidea^,  aggregated  the  events  of 
■eveist  diSnent  hoin*.  For  instance,  he  anigni  the  ghniou 
•jgoal  which  went  up  at  11.40  A.11.  to  the  sanie  penod  of  the 
action  as  that  in  which  the  miaen-mast  fell,  which  siu4>ped 
about  I  r.y.;  and  he  rqmients  the  'Achillea'  as  then  burning 
which  did  not  catch  fire  till  half-past  four.  The  picture  is  • 
bad  composition  in  point  of  Alt,  andis  much  disliked  by  naval 
cntics.  NdsoD's  ^ornate  captain.  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  pio< 
ootmced  it  to  be  '  more  £ke  a  street  scene  than  a  battle,  and 
the  ships  more  like  houses  than  men-of-war; '  and  the  emjdittic 
comment  of  an  old  Greenwidi  pensioner  was,  '  I  can't  make 
English  of  it,  ht;  I  can't  make  Kif^ish  of  it.  It  wanb  altering 
altogether ; '  while  another  tar,  vexed  at  seeing  a  visits  port 

over  it,  erupted,  '  What  a  Trafalgar  I    It  is  a  d deal  more 

like  a.  brickfield.  We  ought  to  have  had  a  Huggins  1 '  Now, 
of  course  these  rude  minds  could  have  no  true  judgment  about 
Art,  which  is  a  sdenc^  and  not  an  instinct;  but  still  the  ona- 
ninity  of  their  condenuatioQ  proves,  I  tiutdc,  that  the  picture 
rftirt>"if  fiUal  errors.  In  short,  Turner's  ambition  to  paint. a 
typically  cotnprdiensive  picture  involved  the  sacii&ce  trffidditf 
to  the  hbtoric  sequence  of  events. 

In  1809  was  exhibited  his '  Spithcad,  with  Boafi  Crew  Rc< 
covering  Anchor.'  A  fiesh  breeze  is  blowing,  we  observej 
various  men-of-war  lie  anchored  in  the  roadsteid,  and  others 
are  bearii^  op  for  anchorage.  A  distant  view  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Foctmontfa  is  revealed  throu^  a  doudy  sky;  and  a 
few  boats  and  a  bnc^  make  up  a  i»ctore  of  forcible  coJour  and 
good  distance:  but  exception  has  leasmably  been  taken  to  the 
negligence  of  depicting  the  sails  of  the  ships  bellying  to  tba 
wind  as  though  it  were  blowing  at  the  same  moment  from 
various  points  <^  the  compass.  Turner,  whose  luval  proclivi- 
ties were  strong,  must  have  ddighted  to  paint  this  view  of  the 
great  station  of  our  navy,  where  Cromwell  first  established  a 
diy  dodt,  and iriiere  die  '  Royal  George'  sank. 

'  London  fr(»tt  Greenwidk'  was  painted  in  the  same  yeaf. 
It  has  the  Hoqxtal  amd  Fade  in  the  foreground.  The  picture 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Fairitcs,  but  subsequently  exchanged  by  th« 
painter,     1S09  also  jnoduCed  his  hatf-Hogarthian,  half-Wilkieait 
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fnctoTC  of  the  'Gurctccr's  Petition; '  which  represenlB  a  Icaa 
poet  at  work  by  ni^t  in  his  Grub  Street  atdc,  themdlof  iriiidi 
is  wittily  adorned  widi  a.  pkn  of  Pamassns  and  a  Table  of 
Fasts.  To  the  same  date  bekmgs  the  painting  c&  'St  Mnre^ 
fklnrooth  Harbour,'  with  a  view  of  Fendennis  Casde  in  tte 
distance,  engraved  bj  J.  H.  Kerrot 

About  iSio  was  painted  his  beaatifiil  picture,  tmedibited, 
flf  *  Abingdon,  Berk^ire,'  witib  a  mormng  view  of  the  Thanitts 
and  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  The  tall  spite  of  the  tower  is 
visible,  and  in  the  forcgronnd  ate  the  banks  of  the  Be^  and 
Wths  Canal,  on  ii4iidi  are  a  timber-'wasgon  and  cows.  Of 
Bnrford  Bridge,  which  is  oidy  a  few  miles  to  the  sooth  of 
Oxfoid,  wc  also  have  a  glimpse;  The  st}4fl  isafter  Cak»tt,  and 
the  glowing  \<mt  has  been  taken  by  some  to  indicate  evening, 
fiir  the  bearings  are  west 

In  i8ir  was  ediibited  his 'Apollo  Killing  the  Pytinn,' wtb 
a  motto  taken  from  Callimacfaus.  The  hidden  raeanifag  of  dtfc 
legend  may  be  that  d>e  Python  was  a  pcstifcroas  manh  which 
wasdrainedby  an  eaify-faene&ctor  of  mankind;  but  the  popular 
version  has  it  that  it  was  a  dr^on  wiiose  abode  was  in  a  valley 
beneadi  Mount  Parnassus,  and  niiose  temeri^  in  attackiog 
Latona  provoked  the  wialfa  of  her  son.  In  tiie  picture  Apollo, 
kneeling  in  the  fbrqpvund,  has  just  discharged  his  arrow,  and 
fc  monster  is  in  the  act  of  dropping  dead,  a  gory  mass,  from 
an  eminence.  A  serious  defect  is  that,  from,  hudeqnai^  of 
drawing,  the  glorious  sun  god  looks  puny  and  petty,  and  the 
Bonstei^  claws  have  but  a  ieeUe  held  upon  the  rocksL 

In  the  same  year  he  punted  die  *Qaiet  Ruin— Cattle  in 
Water.— Evening.' 

In  1813,  still  classical  and  epiod,  and  not  yet  immeised  in 
landscape  and  colour,  be  exhibited  '  Hannibal  and  his  Axmy 
Crossing  the  Alps.'  In  painting  the  passage  <rf  the  Cartliaginian 
general  and  hts  vast  army  of  59,000  men  over  St '  Beman^ 
st9  B.C.,  on  the  way  to  his  fifteen  years'  conquest  af  ItaJ^ 
Tomer  probably  had  no  other  wi^  diaa  to  give  an  epicd  effect 
to  his  Aoita  sketches  and  remendimnce  of  Alpine  sno«i«tatmsi 
The  {dctore  is  now  dark,  and  heavy  widi  dirt;  but  its  gkxnaar 
gnuid,  and  the  niveous  darkness  is  charged  wi&  a  nonitioa' of 
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danger  that  iu>  one  knew  bow  to  convey  better  thab  'nnoet 
He  has  further  given  a  lively  sense  <tf  the  resistance  of  t&e 
AUobioget  to  the  tiaiuit  of  die  Carthaginian  arniy.  Tumer's 
muul  seems  always  to  have  had  a  dim  notion  of  some  antlogf 
betwe^k  Carthage  and  England. 

In  1S13  he  painted  a  tranquil  picture  of  the  'Thames  st 
Kingston  Bank,'  as  if  by  way  of  mental  relid"  af^er  his  last  epic 
presentment  of  war  and  danger ;  and  be  exhibited  his  *  Fnxty 
Meaning:  Sunrise.'  A  striking  reference  to  diis  fine  fucbm 
occurs  in  a  letter  written  by  Archdeacon  Fisher  to  Constafifa 
tbont  one  of  his  best  landscapes: — '  I  have  heard  .your  gnat 
picture  spoken  of  here  by  no  inferior  judge  as  one  of  the  bcrt 
iathe  Exhibition.  It  is  a  great  thing  ica  one  person  to  say 
this.  It  is  by  units  that  popularity  is  gained.  I  only.like  otK 
better,  and  that  u  a  picture  (rf  pictures — tlie  "Frost"  hj 
TuRter.  Snt  then  you  need  not  repine  at  diis  xledsiatt  ft 
mine.  You  are  a  great  man,  and,  like  Bcmaparte,  ore  only  K> 
be  beaten  by  a  frost'  A  gamekeeper,  attended  by  a  giii  wUi 
a  hare,  men  with  a  two-hone  cait  by  die  roadsidei  a  mnfiBcd 
boy  sliding,  and  a  stage  coach  apptdacbing  from  the  distance 
fill  up  the  Yorkshire  sc»e^  The  ground  ipoikles  with  ftoMi 
and  the  tall,  spindly,  bare  tree  conveys  a  tense  of  cold.  The 
tone  of  this  picture  is  beanttfuUy  soft,  mdhnr,  and  suMacd. 
The  ydlow  cloudless  sky,  the  crushed  crisp  grass,  and  tbe  dead 
weeds  are  all  perfectly  painted. 

In  1813  he  aim  exhibited  bis  Fousunetqae  picture  of  the 
'  Deluge ; '  which  was  engraved  by  J.  Quilley. 

The  first  published  work  that  introduced  Turner's  name  to 
world-wide  fame,  bowerer,  Wat  the  '  Soudiem  Coast,'  begun  in 
1814,  and  got  up  wi^  great  difficulty  and  labour  by  the  dii^ 
tinguished  engraver  of  taXay  of  its  beautijol  [dates,  W.  K 
Cooke,  ThefirstofdieBedraWingswcremadefbt?/.  ror.  each. 
Some  of  them  have  since  bees  aoU  fw  100  guineaa,  aad,  I 
believe,  even  for  200  guineaa. 

About  the  year  1814  he  painted  a  inctuie  of  'Coidbnxil>^ 
dale ;  which  has  since  been  called  the  '  Limdiln.'  It  it  an 
excellent  representation  of  twilif^  straggling  with  the  artifidal 
light  from  tlw  kilo;  and  in  fetbire  and  site  it  moch  n 
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tfie  nnall  picture  by  him  at  Keniogtoa — a  moonlight  iceD& 
It  wM  engraved  \rj  Lewis. 

In  1814  he  exhibited  hia  'Dido  and  Mixas  Leaving CaN 
tbage  on  the  Morning  of  the  Chaie; '  engiaved  bjr  W.  R.  Smidi. 
This  is  one  of  his  twenty  Caithaginian  pictures,  and  one  of  the 
first  of  his  woifcfi  in  which  he  has  introduced  his  favourite  fiat- 
topped  stone-pines.  Some  critics  rate  it  as  one  of  the  best  of 
Us  Claudesque  pictures.  The  rather  ambiguous  ruined  bridge 
and  the  gay  figure*  with  Dido  and  .£nea5  to  the  ri^t,  show 
felicity  of  invention;  but  of  course  the  c&f  is  no  more  Afiican 
than  it  is  Eaquimaux.  As  a  dream,  however,  it  has  a  certain 
ooDgnnty. 

The  same  year,  more  classical  than  ever,  he  exhibited  at  the 
British  Institution  'Apuleia  in  Search  of  Apoleius.'  For  the 
incident  he  gave  a  reference  to  Ovid;  bat  no  mendon  of  it 
ocean  in  either  Ovid,  or  Lodan,  or  the  author  of  the  Gohien 
Ass  himsel£  It  was  a  jocular  affectation  of  the  grave  accuracy 
of  quotation.  This  picture  was  painted  for  the  Ear)  of  Egre- 
mont,  as  a  companion  to  the  celebrated  Claude  there;  and  was 
engraved  by  WooUetL  It  is  a  hilly  landscape,  with  a  large 
seven-arched  Inidge  spanning  a  river  widi  wooded  banks;  a 
windmill  and  town  on  the  right;  and  in  the  foreground  Apuleia 
and  her  companions  questioning  some  peasants  wlio  are  resting 
in  the  shade  of  a  tree.  After  a  device  of  Foussin,  one  of  die 
rustics  points  to  the  name  Apuleius,  which  is  carved  on  a  tree. 

Wilson's  popularity,  it  may  be  useful  to  remark  here,  dates 
from  an  exhibition  <tf  his  works  at  tiie  Briti^  Institudon  in  tins 
year. 

In  1815  Turner  exhibited '  Bligh  Sand,  near  Sheemess,  with 
Tlshing-Boats  Trawlii^;;  Cloudy  Sky ' — the  picture  that  he  had 
die  proud  pleasure  of  refusing  to  sell  to  his  old  enemy  Sir  John 
Beaumont  The  scene  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  off 
Candy  Island,  and  near  Cowling  Marsh.  The  waves  are  dark, 
but  one  sail  is  touched  with  sunlight  An  artist  iriio  profes- 
stonally  examined  the  picture  for  me  tells  me  that  the  ^y  was 
painted  with  perishable  sugar  of  lead,  and  has  quite  altered 

The  same  year  Turner  exhibited  his  wonderful  iHCtyre  of 
'Crossing  the  Brook;'  engraved  by  A.  Brandard. '  This  vwt 
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bndacape  fa  it  view  on  the  river  Tamar,  that  divide*  Devoid 
shire  from  Cornwall;  the  spectator  lo<Atng  tmraids  Plymovdi, 
with  Calstodt  Bridge  ia  the  middle  distance.  The  loalitjr  is 
near  Moiwcllf  Poidson  Bridge;  the  woods  of  Cothele  arc 
visible;  and  in  the  (ar  distance  is  the  eetuaty  of  the  Tamar, 
with  the  Hamoaie,  where  one  hundred  mr  ihiiMT  ai«  often 
lying  in  ordinary.  It  was  before  the  time  of  the  break  hhIci, 
ttie  dockyard,  and  Brunei's  brii^  at  Saltash;  but  the  scene'  Ib 
topographically  incorrect  In  colour  the  incture  is  rather  bhie 
and  cold.  In  the  foi^jound  are  two  pine«  add  d  cionple-vf 
children,  with  a  dog  cerrjnng  a  bundle  in  its  mouth  across  the 
biDok.  The  distance  is  tnijy  wonderful,  displaiying  the  uinost 
reach  of  the  painter's  knowledge  and  the  very  diasax  of  his  Ait 
magic  The  eye  can  travel  some  twenty  miles  across  bridge, 
over  dale  and  over  meadow,  through  all  degrees  of  blue  hiie  and 
melting  sunshine  vapour  till  it  reaches  the  goal  of  the  itf 
borixon.  The  soul  does  not  fiEcl  cramped  in  view  of  diis 
picture.  Its  spatiosity  exhilarates  die  spectator.  'Crossing 
the  Brook '  was  a  great  favourite  widi  Turner.  Such  indeed 
vras  his  attachment  to  it  that,  when  the  ei^raver  mentioMd 
that  he  shouU  require  b>  have  it  for  two  years  in  his  poasesaioit 
for  the  purpose  of  ei^raving,  the  painter  hentated,  isombM 
something  about  the  blank  space  in  his  gallery,  and  said  that 
two  years  was  a  long  period  at  )us  time  of  life.  '  When  tWie 
plate  was  neariy  completed,  he  called  aptm  me,*  says  Hr 
Brandard,  the  engraver,  'to  go  over  the  proof  6om  the  pctupc 
In  the  course  of  conversation  he  observed,  "  This  ptctore  wu  a 
commission;  but  the  gendeman  was  not  satisffed.  I  wa«  ttf 
have  had  500/.  for  it."    Subsequently  he  refused  i,6ee/.' 

Indeed,  1815  was  a  wonderftl  yenr  with  Turner,  for  in  thtf 
year  he  exhibited,  besides  '  Crossing  the  Brook,' '  Dido  Buildii^ 
Carthage;'  the  aim  of  the  latter  picture  beuig.to  Aow  the  rise 
of  a  maritime  empire  which  he  considered  typical  of  EnglaAd  ; 
France  and  Rome  also  no  doubt  being  analogous  in  lus  mind. 
With  his  habitual  indifference  to  accuracy,  he  haS  liked  the  siCe 
of  the  city  on  a  river,  and  has  placed  a  bridge  ii^  fronts  widi  v 
vast  alps  of  Clandesque  architecture,  portictfet^  and  vestibulesf 
half  completed  on  either  side.    Surrounded  by  ber  peojUt^ 
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Dido  itaodi  mi  tb»  left,  watching  tb«  woilc;  »nd  the  htn^wak 
snn  in  the  centre  (uses  all  objects  to  one  goMen  fbctu  of 
brightnww.  The  inevitable  sttme  pines  are  not  absent  '  Fio^ 
bqweveTi  is  the  poetic  instinct  (to  which  Mr.  Ruskio  has  done 
justice)  with  which  the  Aiture  naral  greatness  of  Carthage  is 
adwnbiated  by  the  figures  of  Uic  darit,  sinewy,  long-Hmbed 
Caithaginian  lads  launching  boats.  The  vhole  is  a  splendid 
dream.  Tumer  was  justly  proud  of  the  pictorial  ttiosqihwlieit 
he  detenniitcd  to  bequeath  it  to  the  nation  on  condition  of  tti 
being  hung  yird-ann  and  yard-aim  with  Claude.  It  is  to  be 
iQgietted  'CtmX,  the  atmosphere,  thnwgh  i^d  decay,  is  be> 
coning  bat  and  bubid,  so  that  the  pnrityofClaode  now  injures 
it  by  contrast 

Besides  vigoar  and  patp,  it  displays  some  kamiag,  neither 
&:^ueiu^s  tomb  nor  the  Byisa  being  foigoiten.  The  treatment 
itf  the  architecture  of  Carthage,  whidi  necessarily  must  have 
been  Oriental,  is  Kill  of  pardonable  anachronism,  idterthe  unul 
mode  of  the  painter. 

..  Turner  seems  to  have  conddered  the  fate  of  Carthage  as  a 
moral  emrople  to  England;  ascribabte  as  it  was  to  the  dedioe 
fiCagiicuItufe,  Uw  increase  of  luxury,  and  besotted  Uindness,  too 
pEOkmged,  to  the  insatiaUe  ambition  of  Rome. 

.  When  he  found  that  it  did  not  obtain  a  purchaser  at  (be 
Aouleny,  the  pride,  whicb  the  painter  took  in  this  [»cture  was 
a^yioutly  wounded;  and  in  angry  mentment  of  the  n^ect  be 
thereafter  itenfy  lefiised  to  poit  with  it  Chantrey  nice  or 
twice  essayed  to  Kcnze  it  for  himsdf,  but  was  startkd  by  the 
discovery  that  tbe  figures  mounted  witfi  each  lacoesatTe  applica- 
tion. From  soa£  Ae  advance  was  to  i,ooo/.  and  from  i,ooo£ 
it,  went  to  s,ooa/.  The  baffled  sculptor  protested  in  vain. 
<  Why,  what  is  the  world,  Turner,  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
IVCture^'heeBquiKd.  *Be  buried  in  it,  to  be  sure,' was  the 
Midyrq^. 

,  ,J(a  iSi6  he  eihibited '  Ten^le  c^  Jupiter  PanheUenius  at 
M^B»i  with  ignm  in  the  fbregroui>d  dancing  the  Rmnaika, 
and'Athens  in  ibe  distanoe,  d^teen  miles  away.  The  picture 
WW.  painted  &Dm  •  sketch  taken  by  Hr.  H.  GaUy  Knigbt  in 
i4l^ . .  "Hke  ruin  itself  is  a  mere  duster  of  Doric  piUais,  bat  the 
painter's  restoration  of  it  assimilates  it  to  the  Faithenon. 
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lo-tSty  be  tttomed  fiill  charge  agunat  CUntde,  and  ex* 
hibited  his  *  Decline  of  the  Caithagiiiian  Empire:  Hoolage* 
Leaving  Carthage  foi  Rome.'  The  perspective  it  l>ad;  the  skf, 
once  fine, '»  now  foxyj  and  the  templcf  ore  aomewhat  leatheir. 
1^  cdttc*  wcfe  icvere  against  tliia  picture^  and  evea  Mr. 
Riukin  <Miwdw»"«  it;  but  Turner  dedared  that  be  pteicixed  il 
to  iu  predccesMc.  When  be  wished  to  impress  one  with  m 
•eiwe  of  fereboding  danger,  grief,  or  terror,  he  generally  iotio- 
duced  a  sunset    The  motto  affixed  to  this  adumbiatCT  hit 


mtOe  o'er  the  western  wave  th*  ensangtdned  stm 
Ifl  gaOering  hue  a  stonny  sigmd  spread, 
AMd  Mt  portentooi. 

In  1818  be  exhibited  his  confused  and  unequal  picture  of 
the  '  Field  of  Waterloo '  (engraved  by  J.  P.  Quilley).  It  is  a 
muddle  of  sublimity,  a  perfect  fricassee  of  iU-drawn  lumps  of 
figures,  yet  lof^y  lurid  in  general  effect  The  quotation  from 
Byron  conveys  die  punter's  design : — 

The  thundcr-doods  dose  o'er  it,  wluch  when  ren^ 
The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  day, 
Which  her  own  day  >hall  cover,  heaped  and  pent, 
Rider  and  hone    friend,  foe,  in  one  red  burial  Unit  I 

The  picture  is  a  ttnking  proof  of  the  inadequate  in  Art  of 
genius  without  the  power  of  expression.  In  the  fbr^jronnd  are 
witches  of  women  trBTi'hi''g  for  plunder  by  bxcbligbt';  to  the 
right  is  Hougoumont  still  burning ;  ia  the  distance  are  rising 
blue  lockct-fiignals,  sent  up  to  guide  the  Pnmian  punoit  of  the 
routed  French  army.  Tluee  years  had  dapsed  after  the  battle 
before  Turner  painted  Tralalgar ;  and  after  the  same  period  of 
time  he  painted  Waterloo. 

In  J819  he  exhibited  the  '  Heusei  Orange  Hetdiantman 
going  to  Pieces  on  the  Bar ;'  BiUl  church  bearing  aoudi-eau 
by  south,  and  Maas-Suis  east  by  south.  Tlieic  is  a  sunny 
drift  of  rain,  and  a  fresh  breeze  is  blowing  ;  the  weather  cod> 
tinuing  to  be  squally,  and  the  boats  on  the  broad  estuary  beiiy 
siiU  gl(»^.     BsaU  ore  unloadii^  the  wrecfc,  and  f  ' 
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-|»ckii^  up  the  oTSBgea  that  bob  here  and  'SMti,  While  ij  boy 
nalj^y  pocketing  «oroe  of  the  salvage  on  his  own' acoount 

The  'Table;  Lake  and  Tower,'  alM  «hibit«d  thii year,  is 
■notable  for  its  daty-blue  shallow  water  rippling  in  the  wind. 

To  this  year  belongs  the  exhibition  Hi  his  unpleasantly 
beavy  picture  of '  Richmond  HiU  on  the  Prince  Regent^  Birth- 
day.* The  figuns  dancing  in  the  foregronnd  are  hideously 
drawn  \  one  lady  has  a  neck  like  a  giiaffic;  The  disVuK^  with 
wood  and  rivet,  is  of  course  pleasing. 

Turner's  visit  to  Rome  took  place  this  year. 

I  do  not  know  to  what  date  to  refer  the  '  Cologne  Evening,* 
in  the  Windus  Collection;  a  drawing  originally  made  for  Mr. 
Tomkinson.  The  view  is  from  the  descent  of  the  Rhine,  with 
Deutz  and  the  bridge  of  boats. 


CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

Ttwnt'B'  AST  Lire. 
Second Pirud—\%Xi  tt  1835. 

Defvihg  all  pcEcedent,  in  this  period  Turner  sought  chiefly  for 
brilliant  colour,  revealed  a  tendency  to  idealise,  and  maintained 
a  delicate  atid  deEberatc  handling  and  a  cheerful  manner.  His 
iftctch-booka  embrace  notes  of  deer  and  park  subjects,  periiaps 
from  Petworth,  and  sketches  of  Egremont  and  Cockennonth 
Castles.  Careless  as  be  Osually  was  about  notes  taken  for 
subsequent  use  and  amplification,  yet  there  is  in  this  series  a 
beautiful  moonlight  on  a  tine  sea  actually  painted  on  the  pbper 
wrapper  of  an  old  parcel  This  piece  was  one  whidi  he  after- 
wards engraved  himself. 

Among  the  drawings  of  this  period  are  the  '  Dover '  and 
North  Shields,'  used  in  the  'Harboins  of  Engkind;*  the 
beautiful  *  Rochestei'  to  be  found  in  the  ' Rivers  of  England  ,** 
several  «tudies  for  Calais  pictures ;  four  sketches  for  the  '  Rivers 
of  France ; '  and  several  of  Evreux  and  Louvien.  Among  the 
Calais  sketdies  are  '  Fishing-Boats  going  out ;  Calais  HartKMtr,' 
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*  Port  Rouge,*  a  '  Cakis  Schomet  out  in  a  BreeK^'  and  4 

*  Frendi  Piihennan  on  Calais  Sandi  collecting  Bait' 

In  1890,  after  his  return  from  Rome,  Turner  exhibited  his 
'  Rome  from  the  Vatican  ;  Raphael  and  the  Foniaiina  in  die 
Corridor  of  the  Lo^po-*  This  is  rather  a  hot  picture,  Ae  fore* 
gioimd  of  which  is  a  pure  fiction.  In  front  are  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Peter's,  the  Castle  and  Bridge  of  St  Angelo,  and  tbo 
Ctdosseum ;  and  in  llie  distance  are  the  snow-topped  Apea- 

Probably  in  the  same  year  he  painted  *  Rome,  the  Arch  (^ 
Titus,  and  the  Campo  Vacdno,  as  sees  ftom  the  Colosseum.' 
A  religious  procession  is  visible  in  the  middle ;  the  Arch  of 
Titui  is  much  en^erated  in  siie,  and  the  foreground  is  un- 
finished.   This  picture  was  never  exhibited. 

In  iSaj  Turner,  still  Claudeique,  but  in  his  own  majestic 
way,  exhibited  the  '  Bay  of  Baix ;  with  Apollo  and  the  Sibyl ;  > 
which  Mr.  Womum  dcngnates  a  great  masterpiece,  and  the 
painter's  first  thorou^ly  original  worlc.  To  the  right  is  the 
castle  of  the  bay,  and  on  the  opposite  aide  is  Pouuoli ;  the 
two  figures  under  the  tall  pines  being  Apollo  and  the  Sibyl, 
whom  he  loved,  and  to  whom  he  granted  yean  of  Hie  as 
numerous  as  the  grains  of  saad  she  held  in  her  bands ;  but 
who,  upon  soliciting  the  gill  of  perpetual  youth,  wasted  away 
to  an  echa  This  is  the  Baix  that  Horace  said  was  the  fairest 
bay  in  the  whole  world.  It  is  close  to  Avemus,  where  .£neaa 
consulted  the  Sibyl,  and  whence  Ulysses  descended  into  helL 

Tamer's  secret  resolve  to  beqneadt  his  pictures  to  the 
nation  must  hare  bees  greatly  strengthened  by  the  events 
of  1834.  In  this  year  the  British  Natiwal  Gallery  of  Pic- 
tures was  founded  during  the  administration  of  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  by  the  purchase  of  the  collection  of  John  Julius 
Angerstein,  Esq.,  cortsisting  of  thirty-eight  pictures,  and  com-, 
prising  nine  specimens  of  the  British  scbooL  This  collection, 
which  thus  foimed  the  nucleus  of  the  [xcsent  National  Gallery, 
was  secured  to  the  nation  by  a  grant  of  Parliament  voted  00 
April  3,  1814 ;  and  on  May  10  it  was  opened  to  the  pubUc 
in  tbe  house  of  Mr.  Angentein  in  Pall  MalL  In  1836  the 
eoUection  was.  inceeaied  by  the  liberal  donttioQ  of  aisteea 
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pktmes '  fiom  Sir  George  Beattmdot,  hdading  five  iroA»tt 
the  British  school ;  and  in  1831  it  wisenriched  b^  the  viliMbte  ■ 
bequest  of  the  Rev.  William  Hohrdl  Cur ;  wbicb  coaqniaed, 
hoircnr,  only  one  English  pktiire. 

Up  to  die  year  1847,  neaiiy  a  quarts  of  a  tentnry  aOer  its 
foundation,  the  National  Galleiy  contained  only  iartf^oe 
British  pictures  ;  but  it*  deficiency  in  that  respect  wu  well 
supplied  by  Mr.  Robert  Vernon's  munificent  dtnation  of  oite 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  pictures,  aJI,  with  only  two  excepdons, 
by  painters  of  the  Briti^  school  That  scho61  is  lepicMnted 
now  in  the  National  GoUery  by  diree  hundred  and  seventeen 
inctures  by  eigfaty>one  mtstcn,  all,  with  the  exoqidon  of  thoso 
puTchased  with  the  Angeistein  collection,  either  presented  or 
bequeathed  to  the  trustees ;  yet  the  representation  is  most 
inadequate,  embracing  as  it  does  barely  half  the  puntets  of 
England. 

In  i8i7Tumereifaibitedhis*PasdeCalab;  FIshhig-Boatts 
off  Calais  ^ — '  Now  for  the  Painter,'  as  he  entided  it,  with  a 
jocular  reference  toCallcotfs  '  Letting  go  the  Painter,'  It  ma 
engraved  by  Davison  in  1830.  This  irieasant  sunny  pictutv, 
lifted  up  by  numerous  reflections,  which  represents  passengers 
b^ng  put  on  board  the  packet,  is  the  proper^  of  Hr.  J.  Naylor, 
{rf*  Liverpool 

He  also  exhibited  *  MortUke  Terrace,  Seat  of  William 
Mofiatt,  Esq. :  Summer  Evening ;  *  of  wludi  place  he  painted 
in  the  following  year  an  early  summer  morning  view.  A  broad 
h*ght  lies  on  the  river ;  the  lime  trees  cast  long  shadows  on  the 
golden  sward,  where  a  garden  chair  and  a  portfolio  tell  of  the 
artist ;  and  «n  the  river  ore  gilded  baizes  and  tbe  glancing 
wheiries  of  htdiday- makers,  to  baik  at  whidt  a  dog  has  just 
leaped  up  on  the  parapet  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  adduces  the  d(^ 
as  a  proof  of  Turner's  reckless  readiness  of  resource  when  am 
^iKt  in  Art  was  wanted.  Suddenly  conceiving  diat  a  daA 
object  here  would  dmnr  back  the  distance  and  increase  the 
Boriat  effect,  Tumer  instantly  cut  a  dog  out  of  black  paper  and 
stuck  him  (HI  the  wall ;  where  he  itill  ronains,  for,  either 
satisfied  or  fbrgetfiil,  he  never  replaced  him  by  a  painted  one. 
'    fmOten  Birktge' alio  is  a  summer  scene.    lliebugeaBEe 
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dnwn  up  Aloagside  the  bank  at  the  mui's  diimer  hour,  aad 
the  oovi  crowd  down  to  the  grassy  maifjn  to  xlriok  the  cool 
water. 

To  this  period  also  belongs  tbe '  Cologne,'  wkh  the  *  Tredc- 
schuyt '  anivin^  There  is  a  '  rosy,  twilight  cahia,'  windless  Mtd 
soundless,  about  this  i»cture^ 

In  t8>8,  memorable  for  the  painting  of  tbfi  *  PolyphennUk* 
Turner  painted  '  Petw«th  PiHc,  Sussex,'  for  Lord  I^econficU, 
the  third  eaiL  It  was  to  decorate  the  Carved  Chamber,  six^ 
feet  by  twenty-four,  of  the  old  house  of  the  Percys,  and  to  fill 
the  beautiful  frames  carved  by  Crinling  Gibbons.  In  the 
foreground  of  the  picture  is  the  lake,  and  in  the  distance  the 
tower  of  Tiltington  Church. 

For  Fetworth  he  also  painted  the  *  Chain  Pier  of  Brighton  f 
at  that  time  the  landing-place  for  London  and  Dieppe  steamers, 
and  one  of  the  wonders  of  Lord  Egremont's  county,  which  was 
commenced  io  1833  aiul  opened  in  i6a8.  The  iketdii  npne- 
senis  it  at  sunset,  widi  the  breakers  coming  in,  and  tfw 
maoageinent  of  the  perspective  is  ingenious; 

This  year  was  exhibited  a  careless,  sketchy,  and  unpleaadg 
picture  in  imiution  of  Stothatd,  called  the  '  Kidcage  Sccrie 
frcm  Boccaccio.'  The  trees  trf'  the  glen  are  pleasantly  grouped 
but  the  figures  are  bad,  and  the  distant  white  castle  is  verf 
crude  and  glaring.  '  No  such  story  as  the  "  Krdcage  "  is  in  tke 
"  Deeameron," '  says  Mr.  Wonium  ;  but  I  perfectly  ranember 
tbe  story  to  wfaidi  Turner  alludes  reservedly  in  his  title. 

iSaS  also  witnessed  the  exhibition  of  his  'Carthage  :  Dido 
directing  the  Equipment  of  the  Fleet,'  painted  fix  Mr.  Broad- 
hurst  ;  a  rivei  scene,  with  piled  masses  of  Clandesqoe  architcA- 
ture.  The  subject,  as  representing  the  rise  of  the  mar^iDM 
empire  and  ei  Rome's  rival,  was  merely  an  infindor  lepetitioB 
of  the '  Building  of  Carthage.' 

In  1 839,  the  year  of  the  '  Polypbemus,'  Turner  e^biled  aa 
Italian  landscape  to  iriuch  he  was  pleased  to  attad  die  name 
of  the  'Lotetto  Necklace.'  To  tbe  right  is  a  viewafdie  tomi 
of  Lvetto  (where  the  miraculous  house  is)  on  the  smnmit  of  ji 
hill,  the  sl^>es  of  which  are  bushy  with  oUvc  tree*;  and  in  ttw 
distance  stielchea  tbe  Adi^atip    The  picture  4eiivei  ita  tillt 
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from  the  neddace  whidi  a.  strangdy-fonned  peasant,  who  Is 
sMted  under  some  tiees  to  the  left,  has  placed  on  the  neck  of 
a^l. 

The  lanie  year  he  painted  at  Rome  a  view  of  Orrieto, 
wkich  he  sxhibited  in  1830  at  the  VMyai  Academy.  Orvietois 
a  town  situated  on  the  Lake  of  Bolsena  between  Rome  and 
Florence,  and  &mau>  for  its  Fn  Angelico  pictures.  The  sun 
is  on  the  distant  hill,  and  in  the  foregrouiKl  are  Italian  women 
inshing  at  a  fountain.    The  picture  was  never  sold. 


CHAPTER   XL. 

THE   'POLYPHEMUS.' — 181J. 

Whim  Turner  was  long  past  the  meridian  of  life,  he  was  one 
diqr  OB  a  visit  to  his  old  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trimmer,  of 
Heston,  near  Brentford.  Whether,  the  day  being  wet,  neither 
lfc<>^^^l^^^g  nor  fishing  was  possible,  and  a  sense  of  his  dassical 
deficiencies  intmded  itsdf  in  the  enforced  leisure,  or  whether 
(he  project  had  long  been  seriously  entertained  and  only 
awaited  the  lavouiable  moment  for  cxccudon,  we  have  no  means 
of  precisely  dcterminir^  But  it  is  certain  that  on  the  occasion 
of  this  visit  to  Mr.  Trimmer  a  mutual  bargain  was  concluded 
between  the  two  friends ;  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  the 
cksgymaa  should  teach  the  artist  Greek,  and  the  artist  instruct 
the  deigyman  in  painting.  Examples  are  not  wanting  in 
literary  histoiy  at  similar  devotion  at  an  advanced  age  to  the 
acquirement  of  Gre^  Cato,  it  is  recorded,  apjdied  lumself  to 
it  at  seventy  ;  and  why  should  not  Turner  undertake  Ae  task 
at  fifty  ?  At  any  rate,  the  compact  was  made ;  the  old  Greek 
books  were  brought  forth  from  their  dusty  comer,  and  master 
and  pupil  duly  took  up  their  stations.  We  can  picture  to  our- 
selves the  hiborious  energy  expended  by  the  artist  in  bis  novel 
sphere  j  but  it  was  only  for  a  brief  season.  He  found  that  he 
Daade  slender  |vogress  in  the  language,  iriiile  the  ardent 
tathiiiiml  fox  Art  profited  UrgelT^byhis  instruction.     'I  fear  I 


■mmt  pre  it  np,  Trinmer,'  was  the  Aewpum^  udoriuttion ; 
^  joa  get  on  better  with  your  paintiDg  than  I  do  with  n^ 
<iraeL'  Thus  ended  Tuner*!  dream  of  fiunilianamg^  himself 
jriA  Homer  io  the  origtiuO,  and  theace  deriving  iasptnti<»'  iat 
funj  a  Kial-ttimiig  nbject 

Pope's  TCTsion,  bowcTcr,  gave  acceu  to  the  glorious  poetry 
vS  '  the  blind  old  man  it  Sdo's  rocky  isle  ; '  and  wa  can  have 
little  difficulty  in  believing  that  Turner  selected  his  tobject  of 
'  A>lyphenius '  from  the  ninth  bode  of  the  *  Odyssey  *  as  lendtnd 
by  Pope. 

Why  he  tbonld  have  selected  this  particular  nbiect  it  ii 
difficdt  to  say.  The  {ncture  may  have  been  merely  the  frame* 
work  for  a  magnificent  sunrise  ;  possibly  he  desired  to  write  his 
name  on  Homcr'a  tomb,  to  *  share  his  triumph  and  pirtake  his 
gale ;'  or  it  may  be  thkt  somediing  in  the  stay  of  Ulysses 
wterested  me  who  was  also  a  trareller— nrily,  silent  when  need 
be,  and  vigilanL  But  he  felt  diat  he  was  undertaking  some* 
thmg  that  timid  Clande  would  not  liave  dared  to  do,  that  would 
have  half-blinded  sombre  Poussin,  and  to  Tandervtide  woidd 
have  been  a  sheer  impossibility.  There  was  room  here  fat  ima^ 
gination  and  for  truth.  He  would  associate  all  the  hope  and 
splcndoor  and  j{qr  of  the  morning  with  thot^ta  of  human 
tnavery  and  fiteedom ;  and  invest  it  all,  according  to  honoored 
precedent^  with  dassic  interest  It  was  a  virgin  subject  Let 
us  conuder  ttie  antecedents  of  the  Homeric  story,  and  see  what 
happened  before  the  event  ptcturcd  by  the  artist 

At  sunset  Ulysses  and  hia  vassals,  upon  approaching  die 
land  of  the  CytJopa,  hear  the  bleating  of  goats  and  sheep^ 
and  see  smoke  risii%  here  and  there  upon  the  nunmtains. 
At  daytoeak  Ulysses  addresses  his  fellows,  and  announces 
his  detemmation  to  explore  the  knd,  to  see  if  the  people 
were  a  ptous  and  hospitable  tao^  or  mere  savages,  hostile 
to  strangest  ' 

dose  to  the  shore  dte  brave  explocer  discovers  a  cave  half 
hid  by  lanrds,  and  sunounded  by  slnmt^eiing  flocks,  whidi  are 
fenced  in  by  bkicks  of  rough  marble  oveqjiowa  widi  shadowy 
piae  and  oik.  Attended  by  twelve  men  who  carry  willi  dwrni 
jai  ct  wine  and  another  jar  pf  pnmsioas,  Ulysses  eaMfs  Ae 
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cave  of  the  giant  ibetdierd.  The  cavcni-palatt  edioes  with 
the  cries  of  kids  and  Umba  eager  to  be  fed ;  the  abehret  bead 
with  presMd  cheeses ;  and  all  amund  lie  bowls  and  hnge 
milking-paila.  His  conpaniofls  urge  Ulysses  to  drm  a.  Sock 
of  goats  to  the  ships,  and  therewidiputotfat  oocetoaeaj.bul^ 
curious  to  see  the  giant,  he  rejects  the  wise  couiueL 

Having  lighted  a  fire  and  supped,  they  prepare  foe  aacrifio 
and  prayer ;  when  the  giant  comes,  and  throws  down  with  the 
tound  of  thtmder  at  the  door  half  t,  forest  <£  wood  that  be  has 
brought  home  for  fuel  Then  Ulysses  and  hb  men  hide  tbeift- 
selves  in  fear,  as  the  big-uddered  flocks,  driven  befoie  him, 
pour  into  the  cave.  The  giant  first  closes  the  entrance  widi  a 
rock  that  scarcely  twenty  four-wheeled  cars  ccmld  move,  aad 
then  proceeds  to  make  his  cheese  and  milk  his  flocks— putting 
by  tlK  curd  for  his  nightly  feasL 

The  blaae  of  the  fire  that  the  giant  kindles  h'gfals  up  all  tlw 
cave,  and  discovert  the  hiding  Creeks.  He  asks  their  names  ; 
whereupon  Ulysses  tells  him  they  axe  errant  Greeks,  and  un>. 
plores  hospitali^  in  the  name  of  the  gods  who  protect  and 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  poor.  In  a  storm  of  rage  the  giaiit 
decUres  that  the  Cycl(^  are  a  race  superior  to  Jove  the  gaab> 
nursed ;  and  fiuling,  through  the  lying  crafl  of  Ulysses,  todta- 
cover  where  his  ship  is  moored,  be  dashes  out  thelnsinsoftwo 
Greeks,  and  devours  them,  flesh  and  bone;  after  whidi  he  diaiM 
a  hundred  gallons  or  so  of  milk,  and  Ms  asleep  amhl  his  flock, 
careless  of  his  ptistmers.  Ulysses  is  almost  tempted  to  slay 
the  monster  in  his  sleep,  but  is  restrained  by  remembering  that 
ao  mortal  force  could  remove  the  rock  that  bars  theic  fli^L 

On  the  momw  the  giant  arises,  lights  his  fiiCi  milks  his 
goat^  and  feeds  bis  lambs;  after  which  he  devours  two  more 
of  hn  prisoners  in  the  coolest  manner  possibly  abd  goes  off 
iriustlbig  to  the  mn""*"'"*,  driving  his  flocka  before  him,  and 
leaving  the  unhappy  Greeks  secure  in  the  re-dosed  cave.  All 
that  dieadfal  day  ik  suspense  the  &eeks  bold  coniwd,  and  at 
hut  Ihejr  decide  to  shqie  a  tree  (Urge  as  any  nust)  that  is  ia 
the  cave  into  a  huge  spear  or  auger,  and  therewith  to  bore  out 
tfie  awnibv's  eye  as  he  sleeps.  Not  long  after  they  complete 
Ifadr  taskaad  Ude.  the  fire-sharpened  tree  in  the  dust  of  tfaa 
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CAve,  the  gism  retmns ;  when  fae  agun  tntlks  hi>  ficK^  makea 
his  chcMc  with  uudous  care,  and  devours'  Mo  more  of  th« 
cowering  Gieekt.  At  this  point  of  the  proceedingi  Uljrnefl 
advances  and,  praying  Vx  idease,  oflm  the  gluttonous  cannibal 
some  of  the-  cetebnited  wine  that  the  priests  of  Apollo  had 
given  him.  The  Cyclops  drains  three  bowls  of  it  and  graciously 
promises  to  devour  No-man  {pufu)  last  Overcome  by  the 
eopioos  draughty  the  giant  Ms  asleep.  Now  is  tiw  moment  for 
vengeance.  The  men  chosen  by  lot  set  the  spear-tree  on  Gk> 
and  drive  it  into  the  wretdi's  eye,  as  shipwi^ts  work  a  wimUe 
to  bore  some  vast  beam.  As  Ae  poet  has  it,  Ulysses  stands 
above  on  higher  ground,  and  directs  tb«r  efforts.  The  loan  of 
Polyphemus  bring  the  Cyclops  crowding  to  the  mouth  of  the 
barnd-np  cave,  to  ask  what  ails  Aeir  kinsman ;  when,  remero- 
Iwring  the  name  Ulysses  had  given  him,  he  exclaims  diat '  No- 
man  '  hurts  him:  '  If  it  is  only  a  visitation  from  Jove,  bear  it,  O 
Folyphemns  I '  say  his  selfish  kinsfolk ;  and  away  Hbej  go  to 
their  teams  and  to  thor  merchandise. 

Now  the  monster  ndls  back  the  rock  fix>m  the  cave's  mouA, 
and  sits  there  with  extended  arms,  handling  each  sheep  and 
goat  as  it  passes,  lest  it  should  be  an  escaping  Greek.  But 
Ulysses  is  too  much  for  him.  For  the  Cyclops,  like  our 
mediteval  giant,  is,  after  all,  rather  a  fool;  as  the  old  Greek 
poet  indeed  confesses  with  more  than  his  usual  frankness  in 
narrating  the  story.  Wi^  osiers  taken  from  th«  gianf  s  bed  dw 
hero  binds  together  the  largest  rams  in  threes ;  and  under  the 
middle  ram  of  each  triplet  he  fastens  one  of  fab  men,  while  he 
himself  clings  beneath  the  king  of  the  flock,  who  comes  out  last 
Cursing  No-man,  Polyphemus  rehictantly  dismisses  the  last  of 
the  flock,  while  he  wonders  at  fte  leader  lagging  btjuiid. 
Upon  their  release  the  Greeks  joyously  drive  down  doongs  (tf 
sheep  and  goats  to  the  vessels,  and  rejoin  tiieir  comrades.  In 
haste  they  drag  aboard  the  sheep,  and,  seiring  tiielr  oan,  pudi 
off  to  sea.  Once  out  at  sea,  though  stiH  in  die  Aallows  and 
widim  eai-shot,  UTysses  shouts  his  taunt  to  the  enraged  and 
moaning  monster,  vrho  hurls  rocks  at  the  departing  vessel 
that  all  but  sink  it,  and  soige  it  bad  agidn  towards  the  shore. 

Thepainter  hss  cBoscB  not  tttCBMucBtflf  bnniD^nKiOa^ 
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but  the  BKHDcnt  when  Ulysses,  the  dtstroyet  of  Trof,  vodfemtes 
his  Kftl  name,  and  the  Cyclops  with  ipeaking-tniBpet  voice 
answers  that  such  a  nun  has  indeed  been  pnipheaicd  as  his 
destroyer ;  and  when  Pcdypbcmus,  in  answer  to  the  somewfaal 
cruel  exultation  of  Ulysses,  with  hands  uplifted  to  heann 
piaya  to  his  fi^er  Neptune  to  ovetwhelm  Ulysse*  with  misfbiv 
tunci 

This  is  the  moment  of  the  picture.  How  it  piorea  that 
genius  is  better  than  learning  1  Tuner,  as  we  know,  was  no 
deep  student  of  Homer ;  he  knew  him  only  through  the  iiude* 
quate  medium  of  Pope's  tnuuhttion ;  yet  be  paints  the  scene 
better  than  mere  learning  could  have  enabled  him  to  paint  it, 
and  he  commits  no  anachroaism  in  its  treatment  What  i> 
most  remarkable  is  that  a  sure  instinct  for  the  truth  seems  to 
have  guided  him  even  where  he  had  to  invent,  for  those  pierced 
rocks  are  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the  idand  of  Corcyra, 
where  the  scene  of  the  stoiy  is  laid.  Yet  Turner  was  probably 
thinking  of  the  Calf  of  Mao  or  the  Needles.  Not  that  I  am 
food  of  the  arched  rock ;  we  have  had  too  much  of  it  in 
dieatrical  scenery.  The  galley  of  Ulysses,  be  it  observed, 
though  perhaps  an  irapossitnliqr,  is  a  grand  impossibility,  rather 
unwieldy  and  top-heavy  into  the  bargain ;  a  sort  of  cross,  in 
lact,  between  a  Venetian  .fishing-boat  and  the  Lord  Mayor's 
barge,  made  apparently  of  gold  snuff-boxes,  with  gold  pencil- 
cases  for  masts ;  but  that  is  neither  hen  nor  there. 

What  vigour  there  is  in  the  sun,  that  cometh  forth  like  a 
bridegroom  out  oi  its  chamber  and  rejoiceth  tike  a  strong  man 
to  run  its  course  1  What  Orient  splendour  of  colour  fans  out 
tax  beyond  towards  Ithaca  and  home  1  How  determinately,  too, 
the  painter  tells  his  stoiy.  See  the  Greek  sailors  flocking  up 
the  masts  to  unfiirl  sail  Observe  Ulysses  waving  the  blazing 
olive  tree  in  defiance  at  the  cursing  giant ;  and  also  his  men 
kneeling  to  entreat  him  to  draw  no  more  flying  mountains  upon 
them.  Mark  the  oars  thrusting  forth  and  beginning  to  fbice 
the  galley  forward.  There  yonder,  by  a  pardonable  and  even 
twcessaiy  anachronism,  is  the  rest  of  the  fleet  with  their  prows 
dark  against  the  growing  light;  while  a  figure  in  the  middle 
veuel,  with  outstretched  aims,  annnunn^  the  retura  of  tiioi 
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diit^  tmA  their  mn  aho  are  thnudng  Ibrth,  ftady  to  join  is 
the  flight  Hut  driving  soiouider  of  firelov  totiie.kft  indir 
catet  the  naouth  of  the  fatal  cave  that  still  licB  gknring ;  and  in 
shadow  above,  hi^  on  the  diff,  the  giant — a  oeahtfe  of  nttcts, 
yet  taat  and  terrible,  even  though  a  phantom  of  aii— dawt  at 
his  vound,  and  laiiei  his  snpi^icating  hand  to  Neptune. 
Above  him,  throu^  half-illuminaicd  gloom  and  cloud,  may  be 
caught  laint  glimpses  of  sunny  heists,  daybreak  striking  Out 
acion  the  scene ;  whioh  may  be  summed  up  thus  ^— First  the 
fact  of  Gunriae,  then  the  onilting  vessel,  radiant  with  boastfnl 
flags,  and  Uiystes  flying  like  a  deer  before  the  hounds ;  Uatly, 
the  cursing  and  defeated  giant :  nich  ia  the  sequence  itf.the 
picture.  We  know  it  is  the  vessel  of  Ulysses,  because  one  flag 
bcais  his  name,  and  another  depict  the  siege  at  Troy. 

So  lavish  is  Turner's  genius  that  he  must  introduce  at  once 
and  into  the  same  picture  both  day  and  night,  both  joy  and 
grief.  Through  the  slant  rays  of  the  sun  I  descry  Phc^Nis  and 
his  chariot  horses  (or  rather  I  see  the  hones;  for,  thanks  ID 
sugar  of  lead,  Phvbus  has  vanished).  Next  the  painter  doires 
to  express  the  favour  of  the  gods  to  the  hero,  Pallas  Jiaving 
aided  him  in  the  cave,  and  Jove  hating  the  old  scalers  of 
heaven's  walla.  This  he  does  by  giving  ns  a  shoal  <l  se» 
nymphs  urging  on  the  vessel,  and  in  a  phosphorescent  tvrili^t 
driving  before  them  the  scaly  flocks  of  Proteus.  He  embodies 
what  he  might  have  observed  as  be  leant  dreaming  over  the 
bulwarks  of  vessels  cleaving  by  night  Italian  seas.  The  gleams 
of  their  track  blend  with  the  frothy  ripples  of  the  oan,  aod  kiul 
us  on  to  the  column  of  light  with  which  the  sun  bisectt  the 
foreground.  There  is  hardly  a  touch  of  pure,  unbroken,  or  nw 
colour  in  all  this  picture ;  yet  not  a  touch  but  sctves  aa  a  note 
in  the  great  chromatic  diapason..  The  great  puffing  cream- 
coloured  sails,  tbe  red  prows,  the  striped  masts,  d)e  violet  haze 
on  the  distant  sea-rocks,  the  yellow  glow  of  exjunding  sunlight, 
the  horizon's  bar  of  dense  blue,  tbe  great  riiq>le  of  red  and 
golden  cloudlets,  the  gleams  on  the  Upper  cliff  of  the  Cyclopean 
land— all  these  combine  harmoniously  to  form  the  imperial 
picture.  ■, 

For  colour,  for  light  and  shades  for  composition,  this  tKpfxt 
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to  me  to  be  die  mott  woodefful  sod  adinrable  *A  T»mef* 
idealisms.  This  is  >  creatioa  and  a  poem,  tha  '  T^n^Air^* 
diou^  eqoalljr  exquisite  in  its  way,  it  only  a  natanl  inadcM 
poetically  hagtUeaed — it  is  tnith  and  poetiy;  whcrea»  this  is 
imaging  tw*t  and  poetry.  Yet  Turner  appueatly  valued  the 
'T^6aire 'most,  for  he  peculiarly  Tcsetved  itinhis  wilL 

There  can  be,  of  coarse,  no  doubt  that  Turner  selected  thh 
subject  from  die  ninth  book  of  the  '  Odyssey.'  Ye^  with  hit 
usual  secretive  Sort  of  fiin,  be  kn-ed  to  mystify  busybodies  and 
dilettanti  about  it  Hb  friend  the  Rer.  Mr.  JudUn,  who  was 
neither  a  busybody  nor  a  dilettante,  but  a  friend  of  Constable's^ 
and  himself  a  very  clever  landscape  artist,  was  one  day  dining 
with  Turner  at  a  lai:ge  party.  A  lady  sitting  next  -  to  the 
clerical  artist,  with  the  curiosity  traditionally  supposed  to  be 
peculiar  to  her  sex,  was  fiill  of  the  glories  of  the  '  Polyphemus,' 
the  wonder  of  the  last  Exhibition.  It  formed  the  subject  of 
cat  prolonged  whispering.  'What  do  you  think  ot  Mi; 
Turner's  great  picture  ? '    '  Is  it  not  a  lovely  picture  ? ' 

Ghim  and  Ay,  Turner  is  not  unobservant  of  all  this  cnthu- 
liann  from  his  post  across  the  table.  He  sees  where  the  Iady*a 
glances  fall  after  she  addresses  her  whispers  to  Mr.  Judkin,  and 
his  little  beads  of  eyes  roll  and  twinkle  with  fun  and  slyness. 
'  I  know  what  you  two  are  talking  about,  Judkin,'  he  gruffly 
yxdaims ; '  it  is  about  my  jnctute.'  With  a  deferential  wave  of 
Us  glass  Mr.  Judkin  acknowledges  that  that  is  the  topic,  and 
the  lady  smiles  benignantly  at  the  painter,  who  now  is  stimu- 
lated to  indulgence  in  jocosity.  '  And  I  bet  you  don't  know 
where  I  took  the  subject  from;  come  now — bet  you  dont* 
*  Oh  !  from  the  old  poet,  of  course.  Turner;  from  the  "  Odyssey," 
of  course/  was  the  confident  reply,  'No,'  grunted  Turner, 
bursting  into  a  diuckle;  '  Odyssey  1'  Not  abit  ofit  I  to<A 
it  from  Tom  tHbdin.    Don't  you  know  the  lines — 

<  He  ate  his  mutton,  drank  his  win^ 
Am4  then  hepeled  kis  eye  oulT ' 

Ttus  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  joyous  spirit  of  mystifi- 
cation which  was  so  habitual  to  him,  and  npp.-irently  yielded 
him  such  intense  gratification. 


Ttrlwr  waa  not  nperior  to  the  temptatioD  of  oocmsiotially 
^>pn>pri*tiiig  Uie  concepttaas  of  dthen;  uid  I  bzve  ■oiwctimcs 
inl^ined  ta  the  Mipicioct  thathe  derived  his  idea  of  trcstuigtlie 
nbject  of '  Ptdjpbemu '  fron  Hichad  Asgdo's  gnnd  Titanic 
delch  of '  Monibg.' 


CHAPTER  XU. 

turner's  a»t  Lirs— (dM//un>/). 

Ik  1831  was  exhibited  his  '  Caligiila'a  Palace  and  Bridge ,-  Bay 
of  Baise.'  Baix  seems  to  have  impressed  him  a*  the  chief  ate 
of  the  luins  of  some  of  old  Rome's  most  stupendous  works  of 
luxury  and  power.  Mistaking  bis  text  as  usuaT,  }te  has  turned 
the  bridge  of  boats  that  Ae  mad  Cal^la  built  to  frustrate  a 
prophecy  of  the  mathematiciaii  Tbrasyllns  into  a  substantial 
structure  of  stone,  such  as  the  thirteen  arches  of  the  Mole  of 
Puteoli  which  Antoninus  Pius  restored.  On  the  left  of  (he 
picture  are  the  ruins  of  the  paUce,  and  on  the  extreme  right,  in 
the  distance,  is  Baise.  The  sun  rises  behind  the  ruin,  and  childrai 
are  playing  with  goats  in  the  foreground.  The  latter  wer^  I 
believe,  introduced  (by  consent  of  Turner)  by  Mr.  E.  Goodalt, 
the  engravei.  Turner  had  a  great  empathy  with  Uic  ruins  erf 
Roman  greatness,  and  was  never  tired  of  tiyiag  to  express  that 
empathy  with  increased  intensity. 

.  Becoming  more  and  more  rlannic,  he  next  exhibited  '  The 
Vuion  of  Medea : '  not  a  great  success  Medea  is  peiforming 
an  incantation  in  the  company  of  the  Fates.  Atx>ve  hei  is. the 
dragon  chariot,  with  her  twins ;  and  behind  her  is  Meded 
again,  throwing  hei  murdered  children  into  the  bunung  palacflb 
'  Wattcau  Painting,'  a  study  tm  Du  Frcsnoy's  principle  to  shoif 
that  white  may  be  used  dther  to  advance  an  cdiject  or  to  niakp 
it  recede,  was  also  a  picture  of  this  year,  as  was  that  unint^- 
resting  one  '  Lord  Percy  under  Attainder,  1606 ;'  Lord  Pcn^, 
when  under  attainder  for  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  being  yiaitod 
hy  his  two  daughters— a  subject  ofToring  poor  scope  £x  thQ 
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In  the  Bane  proU6c  year  wu  exhibited  *&tnuKkd  Veasels 
off  Ysimontfa  maJdng  Signals  ctf  DiiftCM  ;*  ptinted  for  Mc  }. 
Nash,  and  tiibwqnent]^  pnrdtaaed  hf  Mr.  Shecpdunkt.  Tlib 
fine  picMK  refweMiiti  the  twe  of  the  i^ipazattu  invented  bf 
Mr,  Manbf,  bamck-master  of  Yaimouth,  and  bj  whidi  nculjr 
a  thousand  lives  were  at  vanous  times  saved. 

In  1833  Turner  exhibited  his  finest  and  most  epical  Italian 
picture,  *  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage  ;  Italy :'  one  of  the  finest 
poems  Italy  has  ever  suggested  to  the  artist,  beside  which  the 
scenes  of  Poussin,  Claude,  and  Wilson  are  meie  grand  scnps — 
single  pages  agunst  an  ample  volume.  It  is  an  epitome  of 
ancient  and  modem  Italy ;  and  in  it  the  painter  has  exprened 
all  the  rapture  and  r^ret  embodied  in  the  lines  from  Byioa 
iriiich  he  adopts  lor  his  motto  ; — 

Even  in  thy  desert  what  is  like  to  thee  ? 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful;  thy  wast* 
More  rich  than  other  climes'  fertility ; 
Thy  wreck  a  glory ;  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  ininuculate  chaim  which  cannot  be  defaced. 

The  picture  consists  of  a  mountainous  landscape  with  ■ 
irinding  river,  to  the  right  a  broken  bridge,  and  on  the  left  a 
pile  of  rains,  while  in  the  fctregtound  is  a  solitaiy  flat-topped 
daik-green  pine,  and  a  party  of  pleasuic  seated  on  a  river 
brink.  AH  Uie  tyfacal  features  of  Italy — the  ruins,  the  convents, 
the  walled  towns^are  here  ;  and  the  evening  sim  going  down 
behind  the  mountains  tinges  the  dance  and  feast  with  a  tone  of 
moumfiilness.  The  indefiniteness  of  the  ruined  bridge  to  the 
right  is  generally  considered  almost  the  only  fault  of  this 
picture; 

This  was  also  the  year  of  exhibition  of  his  '  Landing  tf 
William  of  Orange,'  and  of  *  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednepi 
coming  forth  from  the  Burning  Fieiy  Funuux.*  In  the  latter 
the  painter  gives  the  earliest  intimation  of  his  denre  to  experi- 
ment  simply  in  wondetful  effects  of  colour.  Iliere  is  a 
snuniied  blackness  and  sweeping  flame  about  this  small  picttue 
that  is  very  grand,  obscinv  as  all  else  in  it  is.  In  the  back^ 
ground  is  the  image  of  Nebuchadnezctr. 
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Let  me  nole  here  that  Wllkie's  '  Knox  Preaching  bdbre 
Queen  Mary  and  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation'  was  introduced 
to  the  public  in  this  year,  and  found  a  purchaser  in  Sir  Robert 
Feel  for  the  liberal  sum  of  i.aoo  guineas.  In  violent  contrast 
to  that  success,  Turner  had  the  bitter  mortification  of  exhibiting 
three  pictures  and  selling  only  one. 

His  first  picture  of  Venice — '  Venice :  the  Dogana,  the 
Campanile  of  San  Marco,  the  Ducal  Palace,  and  Bridge  of  Sigh*, 
with  Canaletti  Painting ' — was  exhibited  in  1 833.  From  this  date 
be  painted  several  pictures  of  Venetian  scenery;  never  tiring 
apparently  of  the  enchantment  of  that  sea  Cybele,  though  never 
rightly  appreciating. the  poetry  of  its  Oriental  Gothic  palace!^ 
and  always  seeming  inclined  to  whiten  the  buildmgs,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  conventional  notions  of  classical  srchitccture 
acquired  in  the  office  of  the  architectural  draughtsman. 

'  Lake  Avemus,  the  Fates,  and  the  Golden  Bough '  was 
exhibited  in  1834.  Avemus,  supposed  to  be  the  overflowing  of 
Acheron,  was  fabled  to  be  one  of  the  entrances  to  Hell ;  and 
the  golden  bough,  when  plucked  from  the  tree  of  Proseipine, 
enabled  mortab  to  enter  the  dominions  of  Pluto  with  impunity. 
In  the  distance  of  this  beautiful  but  mystic  dream  the  painter 
has  introduced  the  familiar  Bay  of  Bais  and  Moutit  Vesuvius. 
This  year  he  exhibited  another  Venetian  picture,  representing 
the  '  Canal  of  tlie  Giudecca,  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  the  Do< 
gaoa,'  and  other  objects,  which,  with  its  predecessor,  was  bought 
by  Mr.  Vernon.  To  this  must  be  added  a  quiet  home  scene— 
■  St.  Michael's  Mount,*  in  the  Sheepshanks  Collecti<m ;  not  an 
objective,  but  a  light  and  aerial  picture,  obviously  designed  to 
work  out  some  theory  of  light  and  colour.  The  Mount  is  too 
light ;  and  Turner's  &vouhte  subject,  the  fish  market  on  th<i 
beach,  is  not  wanting. 

Sketekes  of  the  Third  Period,  fivm  1835  to  1844. 

In  this  period  Turner  acquired  dexterity  of  handling ;  his 
colour  became  tender  and  pensive ;  and,  in  quest  of  Nature 
alone,  he  now  disdained  both  precedent  and  ideals,  and  some- 
times, I  fear,  even  truth.    The  sketches  of  chalk  rocks  on  the 
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Mease,  of  Ronen,  Quillebceuf,  and  St  Gennalns,  often  gnind, 
flowing,  and  full  of  brilLancy,  tenderness  and  depth  though 
they  be,  not  seldom  betray  hasty  execution  from  the  painter's 
desire  to  make  perpetual  coloured  sketches.  To  this  division 
of  his  Art  life  belong  a  drawbg  of  a  vast  unnamed  fortress, 
which  seems  to  provoke  Mr.  Ruskin's  curiosity  so  much  ; 
Scenes  on  the  Loird  ;  the  Theatre  at  Dijon;  HonSeur;  Ville- 
neuve,  looking  from  Chillon  towards  Vevay  ;  a  Galloy  of  the 
Spliigen;  the  Coblentz  Bridge;  and  the  Vignette  of  the 
Apparition  at  sunrise,  for  Rogers's  poem  of  'Columbus.'  Ttri- 
Ughts,  moon-rises,  and  river  scenes  are  plentiful,  and  they  are 
tdl  marked  by  a  simple  tenderness  of  colour, 

Swiss  and  Venetian  sketches  are  very  numerous.  He  drew 
Lausanne,  bathed  in  a  rosy  sunset ;  a  morning  view,  looking 
from  Brennen  ;  Fluelen  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  looking  from 
Kussiiach  toWds  the  Bernese  Alps ;  and  Mons  Fiktus,  dark 
against  the  sunset.  Then  comes  his  last  visit  to  Venice ;  and 
for  the  hundredth  time  he  sits  down  to  make  notes  of  San 
Giorgio,  Santa  Maria  della  Salute,  the  Bridge  of  the  Riva  del 
Schiavont,  and  the  lagoon  between  San  Giorgio  and  the 
Cantieri. 

Under  the  head  of  '  Supplementary  Sketches '  (including 
some  of  the  three  periods)  we  may  mention  the  following, 
which  serve  to  record  at  least  the  places  he  visited,  and  the 
special  spots  and  objects  that  anested  his  attention  and  ex* 
dted  his  interest. 

Among  his  treasured  sketch-books  {for  he  never  seems  to 
have  destroyed  anything)  was  found  a  long  series  of  notes 
taken  during  a  visit  to  Rome  in  1819,  in  which  a  fine  sense  of 
the  Eternal  City's  fallen  estate  is  conveyed  by  the  poet-painter. 
He  sketches  the  bridge  and  castle  of  SL  Angelo,  the  city  from 
Monte  Mario  and  from  the  Baiberini  Villa,  a  fine  but  careless 
view  of  the  NympJisum  of  Severus,  the  Colosseum,  and  the 
Claudian  Aqueduct^the  latter  passing  effect  painted  per- 
haps at  tlie  moment,  contrary  to  Turner's  usual  habit.  He 
sketches  also  the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  the  arches  of  Constaa- 
tine  and  of  Titus,  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  and  Paolo,  the 
Loggie  (probably  for  his  Raphael  picture),  and  real  acanthus 
growing  among  Corinthian  pillars. 
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To  these  succeed  the  sketch-booVs  nnmbered  247  and  507, 
full  of  memoranda  of  Gcoige  IV. 's  visit  to  Scotland,  in  whidi 
the  fonn  and  the  colour  of  the  clouds  are  noted  down  for  future 
use ;  and  these  again  aie  followed  by  records  of  visits  to  Huy 
Dioant  (Rhine  and  Meuse),  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and 
Arve,  and  Geneva,  from  various  points  of  view. 

Nor  must  we  foi^et  additional  Venetian  jottings,  the  Iruits  of 
infinite  and  untiring  industry — the  Custom  House,  Sl  Mark's 
Place,  CasaGrimani,  the  Rialto,  St.  George,  the  Great  Canal  from 
the  Casa  Foscari  to  the  Rialto,  St  Mark's  and  St  Zadiar/s, 
the  Doge's  Palace  and  Mint,  the  Fruit  and  Coal  Market,  the 
Doge's  Palace,  and  the  Rialto  again,  on  the  east  and  on  the 
west  side.  We  have,  besides,  Naples,  with  its  Clailde-like  shores, 
fish-wives  fiom  Dieppe,  a  sculptured  tomb  from  Dresden,  the 
sketch  of  the  'Arch  of  Titus' picture,  long  leaves  <rf  inscriptions 
and  architectural  drawings,  the  fiorromean  Islands,  and  seven 
studies  of  the  Rhine  at  Andemach,  with  fine  stormy  sunset  and 
drifts  of  cloud.  Yet  the  best  of  these  sketches  are  only  an 
inch  and  a  half  long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep. 

From  these  treasure  chests,  moreover,  we  are  enabled  to  judge 
how  conscientious  and  anxious  Tomer  was  about  his  perspective 
lectures  \  for  here  is  a  mighty  portfolio  full  of  carefiil  diagrams, 
massed-out  shadows  and  reflected  lights,  huge  perspective 
elevations  of  the  dome  of  St  Peter's,  the  interchanged  reflec- 
tions of  two  glass  balls,  measured  moonlight  fidling  on  the 
pillar  of  Trajan,  the  chiaroscilro  of  a  jailer's  lantern  moving 
through  the  dark  passages  of  Newgate,  and  studies  of  light  and 
shade  on  hollow  glass  balls  first  empty  and  then  half-filled. 
Most  conspicuous  are  the  exquisite  knowledge  and  caie  dis- 
closed by  these  diagrams. 

The  versatility  and  the  dasttdty  of  the  punter's  tnlnd  are 
copiously  attested  by  these  sketch-books.  From  rooms  whose 
domesticity  is  signified  by  a  cat,  and  from  familiar  objects  like 
mackerel,  turbot,  and  mutton,  he  passes  on  to  Buckingham 
Gate  in  the  Strand.  Thence  he  flits  to  Orleans,  Saumur) 
Havre,  Harfleur,  or  Caudebec  Again  he  is  on  the  Loire  or 
the  Carrara  mountains ;  anon  he  studies  a  burning  ship  at  sunset 
(an  unfinished  oil  picture),  or  takes  up  his  post  on  a  glacier 
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near  the  30urce  of  the  Arveron.  Most  frequently  he  reverts  to 
his  bvourite  subject  of  the  sea ;  sketching  masts  and  riggings 
and  boats  labouring  in  a  heavy  sea,  or  swamped  in  the  surC  In 
this  list  must  be  included  'Carew  Castle'  (not  later  than 
1800),  published  in  1834;  'Lancaster*  (in  die  'England'), 
'Caernarvon  Castle,'  'Wells  Cathedral,'  and  sketches  at  aiu] 
near  York  (of  the  second  period);  and,  among  the  miscella- 
neous foreign  sketches,  '  Bellinzona,'  studies  of  the  Rhine  cnt 
brown  paper,  and  notes  of  his  last  tour  in  1S45,  when  he  visited 
Fribourg,  and  made  some  fruitless  pen  and  pencil  sketches  of 
the  roofs,  towers,  and  waits  of  that  curious  city. 

About  1835  was  painted  his  '  HeidelbCTg  Castle  in  the 
Olden  Time;'  the  palace  of  the  Gennan  Emperor  and  the 
Counts  of  Baden,  which  the  French  partly  destroyed  in  1689, 
being  restored  by  the  artist  according  to  his  own  fancy;  and  in 
this  year  he  exhibited  '  Line-Fishing  off  Hastings,'  one  of  the 
Sheepshanks  Collection.  A  collier  brig  is  wearing  off  shoi^ 
some  boats  are  out  fishing,  and  to  the  left  is  the  castle.  The 
squally  spray,  the  sunny  haze,  and  the  cliffs  yellow  against  a  dark, 
cool  sea,  are  beautiful,  but  not  without  exagsenition.  Another 
Venetian  picture,  '  The  Grand  Canal,  Venice,  from  the  Madonna 
detla  Salute  Church,  looking  towards  the  Rivad^li  Schiavon^' 
in  which  the  Campanile  and  the  two  famous  pillars  aie  intro- 
duced, also  appeared  in  1835,  together  with  '  Ehrenbreilstein 
and  the  Tomb  of  Moreau,'  subsequently  the  property  of  Mr.  £. 
Bicknell.  This  picture  was  a  subject  chosen  expressly  by  Mr. 
J.  Fye  to  engrave,  and  to  it  he  devoted  ten  years  off  and  odj 
Turner  consenting  to  its  being  engraved  on  conditicffl  of  receiv- 
ing twelve  proofs  for  (he  copyright 

In  1835  ScM^lett  Davis,  a  well-known  artist  of  that  day,  ad- 
dressing his  friend  Ince,  a  favourite  pupil  of  David  Cox,  tfaou^ 
now  comparatively  forgotten,  who  realised  a  considerable  fortune 
by  his  profession,  writes — 

'  I  have  no  artistical  chat  for  you,  further  than  that  Turner 
has  painted  a  large  picture  of  the  "Burning  of  the  Two  Hous« 
of  Parliament; "  but  I  have  heard  it  spoken  of  as  a  failure — a 
devil  of  a  lot  of  chrome.  He  finished  it  on  the  walls  the  last 
two  days  before  the  Gallery  opened  to  the  public  I  am  told 
it  was  good  fun  to  see  the  great  man  whacking  away  with  about 
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fiffy  stnptd  apes  standing  round  him,  and  I  understmd  be  vas 
cursedly  annoyed — the  fools  kept  peeping  into  bis  colour  box 
and  examining  all  his  brashes  and  colours.* 

In  the  same  letter  occurs  the  following  passage: — 

'  In  my  last  I  told  you  of  the  drawing  I  was  making  for  Mr. 
Wndus.  I  know  it  will  give  you  great  pleasure  to  hear  that 
Turner  has  seen  it  and  spoken  in  the  highest  terms  of  it,  and 
that  it  now  hangs  in  company  with  fifty  of  his  best  works.' 

The  previous  communication  mentions  Davis's  engagement 
upon  '  a  very  difficult  subject,  the  Interior  of  the  Library  of 
Mr.  Windus,  who  has  it  filled  with  about  fifty  Turners.  When 
you  come  to  town  we  will  go  down  to  him  (he  lives  at  Totten- 
ham), and  I  can  assure  you  a  triat.  There  are  parts  of  some 
of  them  wonderful,  and  by  G — d  alt  other  drawings  look  heavy 
and  vulgar,  even  Callcott  and  Stanfield  (even  the  immortal 
Vicars,  Harding,  and  Pyne').' 

A  few  words  of  the  writer  of  this  letter. 

Scarlett  Davis  was  the  son  of  a  humble  shoemaker  at  Here- 
ford, whose  juvenile  evidence  of  a  taste  for  drawing  secured  the 
generous  patronage  of  a  local  clergyman.  One  of  his  earliest 
efforts  (he  was  about  seven  years  old)  was  to  make  a  drawing 
of  a  cart  and  etch  it  all  at  one  sitting,  before  retiring  to  rest 
As  a  mere  boy,  he  carrisd  off  the  priae  at  the  Society  of  Arts; 
and,  when  the  judges  looked  round  for  the  victor,  his  patron 
held  him  up  on  his  band  and  exclaimed,  with  a  laugh, '  Here  is 
the  artist  I'  As  he  advanced  in  years  Scarlett  Davis  became 
remarkable  for  a  most  fatal  facility ;  he  was  able  to  make 
five  sketches  for  the  engraver  in  an  hour.  After  two  days  of 
surreptitious  drawing  at  Scarborough  he  returned  with  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  sixteen  sketches.  By  the  help  of  Lord 
Zetland,  who  became  his  patron,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
painted  a  picture  of  the  interior  of  the  Louvre,  at  that  time  full 
of  Napoleon's  magnificent  thievings.  This  picture  was  much 
ridiculed;  but  Etty,  who  was  kind  to  him,  liked  it,  and  Lawrence 
valued  it  at  800/.  After  this  he  affected  interiors.  He  always 
lacked  finish,  but  his  facility  knew  no  decrease.  Tradition  has 
it  that  at  the  British  Institution  he  once  cleverly  copied  a 
>  Satiikd,  of  coune.— Ed, 
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Rembrandt,  for  which  he  sobtequently  obtained  tea  guinet^ 
in  the  brief  space  of  six  houis.  In  his  opening  ttays,  during 
his  residence  at  YoA,  he  made  drawings  for  Robinscm's 
*  Cottage  Architecture,'  and  executed  a  mezzotint  of  Bolton 
Abbey. 

Hitherto  respectable,  Davis  at  an  early  age  manied  the 
sister  of  a  girl  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged,  and  ^o  bad 
been  seduced.  After  this  he  became  dmnken  and  debauched, 
and,  being  got  out  of  prison  by  Dr.  Simpson,  died  miserably 
before  he  had  attained  thirty.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  reck- 
less, eccentric,  shifty  man  of  talent;  and  there  is  a  story  of  him 
one  day  running  furiously  into  the  house  of  a  friend  for  the  pur- 
pose of  borrowing  a  pistol  to  shoot  a  'vulgarian'  who  had  dared 
to  accuse  him  of  charging  three  pounds  too  much  for  a  portrait 
His  paintings  of  galleries  were  altered  to  suit  his  own  ideas  of 
grouping,  colour,  and  effect,  so  that  the  historical  value  of  them 
is  slight.  '  Davis,'  writes  the  biographer  of  Etfy  and  Blake, 
was  '  one  of  those  men  of  genius  utterly  devoid  of  honesty  or 
moral  sense.     Lord  Famborough  was  his  first  great  patron.' 

In  1836  Turner  exhibited  'Mercury  and  Aigus; '  a  sunny 
Italian  picture,  with  a  villa,  rivulet,  take,  and  the  cow  that  gives 
the  name  to  the  composition.  It  was  purchased  by  Mr,  J. 
Naylor,  of  Liverpool.  This  was  the  year  of  Turner's  tour  in 
France  and  Switzerland  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Munro. 

In  1837  was  exhibited  his  'Apollo  and  Daphne  in  the 
Vale  of  Tempe,'  with  the  emblematical  greyhound  and  hare  in 
the  foreground  of  the  picture.  The  legend  of  Ovid  which  the 
painter  illustrates  is,  that  Cupid,  angry  at  Apollo's  coldness, 
wounded  him  with  a  golden  arrow,  and  at  the  same  time  shot 
into  Daphne's  heart  the  leaden  shaft  of  dislike  and  distrust 
The  wooded  valley  of  Tliessaly  between  Ossa  and  Olympus,  I 
need  scarcely  say,  Turner  has  idealised  into  a  beautiful  '  no 
nan's  land.' 

Reverting  once  more  to  Carthage,  that  favourite  halting* 
place  of  his  imagination,  he  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution 
'  R^utus  Leaving  Rome  to  Return  to  Carthage.'  This  picture, 
a  grand  vision  of  Imperial  Rome,  was  painted  at  Rome  in  1819. 
It  would  have  been.in  vain,  I  am  sure,  to  have  told  Turner  that 
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Regnhn,  after  all,  probably  was  not  put  to  a  ouel  death  by  the 
Caithaginians. 

The  tame  year  he  pamted  that  wild  piece  of  imagination 
'The  Partuig  of  Hero  and  Leander,'  with  a  motto  ittm 
Musieua.  It  is  a  dark  and  heavy  picture,  sadly  wanting  in  con- 
centration and  clearness,  and  broken  into  many  diffusive  and 
conflicting  lights.  The  temple  at  Lesbos  is  ccmverted  into  a 
vast  palace,  crowded  with  endless  terraces;  there  are  two  moons 
and  a  red  sun  above  them ;  and  the  halo  foretells  the  storm 
which  Leander  is  about  to  face  in  his  hour  and  ten  nuautes' 
swim.  Love  and  Hymen  (I  am  afraid  Hymen  had  not  tnuch 
to  do  with  these  meetings)  are  holding  the  guiding  lamps.  The 
figures  are  terribly  misshapen. 

In  the  following  year  he  exhibited  those  two  great  pictures 
which  he  painted  for  his  friend  Mr.  Munro,  '  Ancient  Italy '  and 
'Modem  Italy; 'two  grand  imaginative  flights,  in  many  respects 
worthy  of  his  best  days,  but  compositions  rather  than  honest 
topographical  realities.  The  first  represents  thd  banishment  of 
Ovid  from  Rome,  and  consists  primarily  of  a  view  of  the  Tiber 
looking  south-west,  ^  seen  from  the  left  bank.  The  bridge  is 
the  Pons  Sublicius,  the  gallant  defence  of  which  by  HonUins 
survives  in  Macaulay's  famous  lay.  The  Temple  of  Vesta  and 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  are  also  introduced.  A  sarcophagus, 
moreover,  intimates  that  Ovid  died  in  exile,  and  against  it  leans 
a  mysterious  jack-screw,  typical  of  we  know  not  what  The 
modem  picture  represents  a  view  of  the  Campagna  combined 
with  Tivoli  i  a  town  on  a  hill,  a  woman  confessing,  a  religious 
procession,  and  some  Fifferari,  those  mountain  pipers  who  vint 
Rome  at  Christmas  to  worship  the  Madonna. 

In  1838  he  also  exhibited  'Fhryne  going  to  the  Public 
Baths  as  Venus  ; '  into  which,  after  his  accumulative  mode,  he 
crowds  Demosthenes  being  taunted  by  j^sdudes,  his  great 
rival  in  oratory.  The  baths  are  in  the  distance;  and  Anong 
others  in  the  foreground,  to  the -extreme  right,  is  Pbiyce  riding 
in  a  chariot  as  Venus.  The  two  dogsphtying  'with  gloss  globe! 
adumbrate,  I  suppose,  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  The  figures  ue 
detestable,  and  the  shadows  all  scarlet. 

In  1839^  the  year  of  the  exhibition  of  the  '  F^jitiDg  T&if- 
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laire,'  he  sent  to  the  Academy  '  Agrippina  Landing  wi&  the 
Ashes  of  her  Husband,  Germanicus.'  The  classic  story  merely 
KTves  as  an  excuse  for  vast,  dreamy  mountain  |nles  of  Greek 
temples  and  palaces ;  and,  as  it  happens,  Agrippina  really 
landed  irith  her  pious  freight  not  at  Rome,  but  at  BruadusKim, 
on  the  Adriatic  Exercising  his  royal  prerogative  to  the  full,  as 
usual,  the  painter  has  moved  the  palace  of  the  Cssars  from  the 
left  to  the  right  banic  of  the  Tiber,  to  suit  his  composition.  As 
usual  also  in  the  later  pictures,  the  colour  is  gorgeous,  but  the 
form  is  defective,  and  the  bridge  inaccurately  placed. 

And  now  we  come  to  what  the  painter  himself  prized  most 
highly—'  The  Old  T^m^raire.' 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

■THB  old  Tiu^RAIRE.' 

Frou  the  early  time  when,  as  a  boy,  he  first  boated  up  and 
down  the  Thames,  to  that  final  day  at  Chelsea  when  he  turned 
his  dying  eyes  on  the  river  he  loved,  Turner  had  all  an  English- 
man's love  for  the  water.  He  had  been  bora  on  the  banks  of 
&grtat  river;  his  first  school  was  situated  in  proximity  to  tlie 
Thames  ;  he  lived  much  on  the  ocean  ;  he  beat  about  year 
after  year  in  all  sorts  of  smuggler's  boats ;  he  cruised  largely  by 
seal  round  our  own  coast  and  many  others ;  and  he  breathed 
his  last  close  to  the  very  spot  whither  he  had  repaired  as  a  boy 
to  make  his  first  sketches.  AH  his  life  he  retained  a  passion 
for  the  Thames  and  its  '  black  barges,  patched  red  sails,  and 
every  possible  condition  of  blue  and  white  fog ; '  and  the  secret 
of  Ids  attachment  was  that  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  were 
sever  obliterated  from  his  memoi/.  His  early  visit  to  his 
uncle  the  fishmonger  and  glue-boiler  at  Bristol  perhaps  origi* 
oated  his  maritime  tastes. 

Hr.  Ruskin  opines  that  much  of  Turner's  youth  was  spent 
in  'that  mysterious  forest'  of  masts  below  I.ondon  Bridge,  in 
cheap  '  poor  Jack '  trips  among  seafaring  people  at  Chelsea,  or, 
in  the  other  direction,  at  Greenwich  and  Deptford.  This  course 
of  discipline  could  not  have  improved  either  his  n 
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morals.  As  *  fiwt,  hence  be  derived  a  certain  nautical  ttandaid 
of  morality  by  which  his  subsequent  life  was  regulated ;  and  the 
coaiseness  observable  in  his  renderihg  of  the  female  fonn  may 
BUiely  be  traced  to  this  early  familiarity  with  the  fish-irives  of 
Billingsgate.  The  training,  however,  was  not  without  its  ad- 
vantages. It  gave  him  exact  knowledge  of  a  ship's  anatomy 
and  motion  ;  he  learned  thus  early  how  vessels  would  balance 
in  any  weather.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  ardour  of  his  nautical 
bent  that  after  his  death  a  whole  press  was  found  full  of  such 
naval  sketches.  One  can  conceive  him  as  a  boy  anxiously 
saving  up  shiUings  to  spend  upon  boats,  in  order  that  he  might 
go  and  watch  the  floating  castles. 

It  was  this  early  love  for  ships  and  sailors  Chat  led  him  to 
paint  so  many  storms  and  shipwrecks,  and  so  many  salvage 
boats;  to  give  us  the  'Battle  of  Trafalgar"  and  the  '"Old 
T^m^raire  "  being  Tovred  to  her  Last  Moorings.*  Let  me  here 
insert  an  admirable  anecdote  furnished  to  Mr.  Ruskin  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Kingsley.  '  I  had  taken  my  mother  and  a  cousin 
to  see  Turner's  pictures,'  he  writes ; '  and,  as  my  mother  knows 
nothing  about  Art^  I  was  taking  her  down  the  gallery  to  look  at 
the  la^e  "  Richmond  Park ; "  but,  as  we  were  passing  the 
"Snow-Storm,"  she  stopped  before  it,  and  I  could  haHy  get 
her  to  look  at  any  other  picture ;  and  she  told  me  a  great  deal 
more  about  it  than  I  bad  any  notion  of,  though  I  have  seen 
many  snow-storms.  She  had  been  in  such  a  scene  on  the 
coast  of  Holland  during  the  war.  When,  some  time  aderwards, 
I  thanked  Turner  for  his  permission  for  her  to  see  the  ptcttues, 
I  told  him  that  he  would  not  guess  what  had  [most]  caught  n^y 
mother's  fancy,  and  then  named  the  picture ;  but  he  said — 

' "  I  did  not  paint  it  to  be  understood,  but  I  wished  to  show 
what  such  a  scene  was  like.  I  got  the  sailors  to  lash  me  to  the 
mast  to  obser\'e  it  I  was  lashed  for  four  hours,  and  I  did  not 
expect  to  escape ;  but  I  felt  bound  to  record  it  if  I  did.  But 
no  one  had  any  business  to  like  the  picture." 

■ "  But,"  said  I,  "  my  mother  once  went  through  just  such  & 
scene,  and  it  brou^t  it  all  back  to  her." 

'"Is  your  mother  a  painter?" 

•"No." 
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' "  Then  she  ougbt  to  have  been  thinking  of  iBomediitig 
eUc." 

'  These  were  nearly  hts  words.  I  observed  at  the  time  he 
used  "record"  and  "painter,"  as  the  title  "author"  had  aUuck 
me  before.' 

This  anecdote  shows  us  Turner  in  his  most  heroic  moodt 
foi^tful  of  all  danger  in  the  pursuit  of  his  art ;  and  it  b  in  this 
position  that  I  should  have  liked  to  see  him  represented  by  ^ 
sculptor  in  his  monument  in  St  Paul's. 

"ITie  '  T^ra^raire '  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Rojal  Academy 
in  1839.  The  subject  was  suggested  to  the  painter  by  Stanfield. 
In  1838  Turner  was  with  Stanfield  and  a  party  of  brother- 
artists  on  one  of  those  holiday  excursions  in  which  he  so  de- 
lighted, probably  to  end  with  whitebait  and  champagne  at 
Greenwich.  It  was  at  these  times  that  Turner  talked  and  joked 
bis  best,  snatching  now  and  then  a  moment  to  print  on  his  quick 
brain  some  tone  of  sky,  some  gleam  of  water,  some  sprinkling 
light  of  oar,  some  glancing  sunshine  cross-barring  a  sail.  Sud- 
denly there  moved  down  upon  the  artists'  boat  the  grand  old 
vessel  that  bad  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  Nile,  and  that  led 
the  van  at  Trafalgar.  She  loomed  through  the  evening  liaze 
pale  and  ghostly,  as  she  was  bemg  towed  to  her  last  moorings 
at  Deptford  by  a  little  fieiy,  puny  steam-tug.  '  There's  a  fine 
subject,  Turner,'  said  Stanfield.  Accordingly  Tumer  adopted 
it ;  and,  as  we  all  know,  it  proved  to  be  one  of  his  most  poetical 
pictures. 

Of  the  name  of  the  picture  the  following  anecdote  is 
related : — 

'Inconsequence  of  the  prominent  part  the  "T^m^raire" 
took  in  the  batde  of  Trafalgar,  she  was  called  among  the  sailors 
"the  fighting  '  Tdm^raire,'"  although  she  had  never  before  or  afltr 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar  a  claim  to  the  popular  epiiliet ;  but  Turner 
had  so  often  heard  her  called  "  the  fighting  'Tem^rairc'"  that  the 
name  became  to  hun  a  household  word,  and  as  such  he  entitled 
bis  poetical  and  beautiful  picture  when  it  was  exhibited.  But 
when  the  plate  was  engraved  for  the  Royal  Gallery  of  British 
Art,  and  it  became  necessary  to  give  a  brief  but  authentic 
history  of  the  ship,  and  the  tmth  was  stated  to  Turner,  he 
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seemed  almost  in  tears  when  he  gave  up  his  pet  title,  and  uid, 
"  Call  her,  then,  the  '  Old  Trfmrfraire.' " ' 

The  assertion  that  the  'Fighting  T^m^raire'  had  bo  claim 
to  the  title  but  for  its  doings  at  Trafalgar  is,  however,  a  mere 
bit  of  malice,  designed  to  detract  from  Turner's  sensibility. 
The  'T^^aire'  had  doubtless  had  her  rubs  as  a  French  battle- 
ship }  we  cannot  trace  her  history  before  the  too-daring  vessel 
fell  into  our  hands  in  the  engagement  of  the  Nile ;  but  she 
fought  tremendously  in  that  battle  of  giants  at  Trafalgar.  She 
was  the  second  ship  in  CoUingvood's  division,  and  was  com- 
manded  by  Captain  Hervey.  ITic  '  Victory '  bore  down  on  the 
'Redoubtable,'  and  was  received  with  a  broadside,  the  French 
instantly  closing  their  lower-deck  port  for  fear  of  the  boarders, 
and  firing  no  more  great  guns  during  the  whole  action.  There- 
upon the  'T^m^ire,' like  a  staunch  comrade,  felt  on  board  the 
'Redoubtable '  on  the  other  side,  and  the  French  ship '  Fougueux' 
was  in  like  manner  on  board  the  '  Tthn^ire ; '  so  that  the  fout 
vessels  lay  as  if  moored  in  dock,  their  heads  all  pointing  the 
same  way.  Observing  this,  the  lieutenants  of  the  'Victory* 
depressed  their  middle-  and  lower-deck  guns,  and  fired  with  a 
diminished  charge,  lest  the  shot  should  pass  through  the 
'  Redoubtable '  and  pierce  the  '  T^m^raire.' 

Mr.  Ruskin  considers  this  achievement  of  1839  the  last 
picture  Turner  executed  with  his  entire  and  perfect  power. 
The  '  Folyphemus,'  painted  in  1829,  he  cldms  as  marking  the 
beginning  of  Turner's  central  and  best  period  of  ten  years. 
Singularly  enough,  while  the  picture  of  rSag  is  a  sunrise,  the 
picture  of  r  83  9  is  a  sunset 

I  submit  a  criticism,  contributed  by  myself  to  the  pages  of 
the  '  Athen^um '  of  1859,  upon  this  picture,  r^arded  mainly 
as  a  matchless  tableau  of  colour : — 

'  The  crown  and  paragon  of  the  collection  is  the  " '  Fighting 
Tem^raire'  Tugged  to  her  Lost  Berth,"  which  stands  out  from 
amongst  them  as  a  great  flame-coloured  Mexican  cactus,  the 
very  emperor  of  flowers,  would  do  in  a  nosegay  of  simple  prim^ 
roses.  We  place  it  first  of  all  his  works,  because  it  excels  id 
colour  all  landscapes,  we  might  almost  say,  in  the  world  ; — ^we 
pl.ice  it  first,  because  it  excels  in  laAwr,  and  it  was  as  a  colourist 
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that  Turner  excelled  almost  all  painters.  It  is  wonderful  for 
all  the  qualities  of  colour,  for  brilliancy,  contrast,  breadth, 
tone,  transparency,  and  light.  And  these  fantasies  arc  lavished 
on  one  of  the  simplest  of  heroic  themes ; — an  old  man-of-war 
being  towed  to  her  last  moorings — her  grave — ^where,  after  a 
well-spent  life,  she  will  return  to  those  primitive  elements  from 
whence  her  oaks  first  sprang.  She  is  towed  by  a  steamer,  late 
in  the  sunset,  which  is  smouldering  fiercely  out  of  the  sky ; 
beyond  the  whirlpool  of  crimson  and  yellow,  and  flame-strealu 
of  vennilion,  a  blue  haze  is  creeping  up  the  river  to  meet  the 
night.  Grand  and  warrior-like,  stem,  like  an  unconquered 
veteran,  proud  of  trophy  and  scar,  the  "  T^m^raite"  moves  on, 
with  its  lance-like  masts  erect,  its  broad,  pale,  spectral  hud 
looming  stupendous  and  threatening  over  a  water  red  as  with 
the  blood  of  past  battles.  A  grand  and  touching  sight  is  the 
old  ship,  so  vast  and  thunderous  in  its  sleeping  and  now  well- 
nigh  exhausted  might — so  staunch,  so  true,  and  indomitable  it 
is.  The  tug  seems  to  convoy  it  gently  and  lovingly,  as  the 
enormous  bulk  whitens  and  troubles  the  water.  To  the  right 
wc  see  dim  through  the  blue  vapoury  twilight  a  factory,  and 
masts  and  chimneys,  all  hinted  with  a  divine  art  which  asto- 
nishes and  delights  us.  To  the  left  of  the  sunset  that  still  domi- 
nates and  sways  its  dying  torches  rises  the  moon,  cooling  the 
picture  with  delicious  semitones  of  grey  and  purple,  fading 
away  into  pearl.  Just  below  the  sunset,  the  chief  focus  of  light 
in  the  picture,  rolls  and  wallows  a  huge  black  buoy,  forming  a 
mass  which  leads  the  eye  to  the  strange  shadows  of  the  steamer's 
bows,  brightening  from  dark  brown  to  a  yellow  and  more 
luminous  duskiness.  From  the  broad  horizontal  vermilion 
splash  that  is  the  core  of  the  sunset  to  the  palest  blue  and 
pearl  of  the  moon  region  of  the  picture,  is  a  grand  compass  for 
any  painter's  brush,  and  needed  a  hundred-fingered  man  and  a 
ten-horse  power  of  brain  to  attain  it 

*  In  no  picture  we  have  ever  seen  can  you  pass  through  so 
Sir,  and  yet  come  to  no  wall  that  forces  back  the  impatient  and 
forth-flying  imaginatioiL  Through  a  thousand  semitones  and 
half-notes  of  grey  and  neutral  tint  we  reach  the  sovereign 
colours  tltat  rule  the  picture.     The  very  relaxations  and  free- 
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doms  of  the  drawing  seem  tiue  to  the  aerial  witchery  and 
beguilement  of  such  an  hour  and  such  an  evening.  The 
winged  trails  of  scattered  sunset  fire — the  red  reflections  of  the 
vessel — the  yellow  tinge  on  the  sail— the  brown  diadows — the 
light  trail  of  smoke  in  the  distance — the  rich-coloured  vapbun 
of  the  steamer's  (iinnel — the  junction  of  ted  and  blue  in  the 
distance,  where  the  sunset  dips  and  (iises  its  edge  into  the  blue 
river  fog — are  all  so  many  points  of  chromatic  harmony.  As  a 
picture  it  is  the  most  glorious  consummation  of  colouring  ever 
pEunted  by  English  fingers,  or  seen  by  English  eyes.  In  exqui- 
site transparency  it  surpasses  water  colours ;  in  strength  and 
purity  it  transcends  oil.  It  is  the  noblest  English  poem,  founded 
on  English  scenery  and  English  events,  ever  thrown  on  canvas. 
He  who  painted  diis  deserves  indeed  a  central  seat  in  our  wide 
Pantheon.' 

Hearty  as  diis  encomium  is,  it  does  iitde  justice  to  the 
chief  merit  of  the  picture^  which  is  its  matchless  poetry  and 
sentiment  Turner,  no  doubt,  had  often  heard  sailors'  yams 
of  the  *  Fighting  T^mAaire ; '  and  the  Neison  men  at  Greenwich 
Hospital  had,  perhaps,  talked  of  it  till  it  stood  in  his  nund  as  a 
thing  with  not  merely  a  body  but  a  souL  He  might  have  heard 
that,  when  she  left  Plymouth  for  her  last  cruise,  the  officers 
and  men  in  the  dockyards  gave  her  three  cheers  at  parting — 
cheers  of  gratitude  and  regret.  At  Deptford  she  was  to  cease 
to  be  a  ship,  and  to  become  a  hoEpital  hulk  for  the  sailors 
of  all  nations.  Turner,  however,  looked  at  her  not  as  an  old 
ftiend  going  to  the  grav^  but  as  an  old  warrior  going  to  hia 
rest ;  and,  to  celebrate  its  grand  apotheosis,  he  turned  the  sky 
and  earth  into  a  gory  battle-field  ;  and  so  in  gorgeous  sunset 
she  moves  in  pomp  to  her  burial.  In  the  painter's  eye's  she 
then  was  no  lunger  the  pale  ghost  of  her  former  sel(  but  a  war 
ship  moving  through  the  sulphurous  flame  at  Trai^lgar,  with 
the  blood  oozing  through  her  planks  as  the  wine  pours  from 
the  wine-press  at  vintage  time.  He  knew,  when  he  painted 
this  picture,  that  he  should  touch  the  heart  of  Ei^knd,  because 
his  own  heart  was  touched  as  he  painted  it. 

Had  I  not  so  often  come  unexpectedly  upon  subtle  and 
underlying  thoughts  in  Turner's  works,  I  should  have  been 
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iDclined  to  doubt  that  the  painter,  in  inlrodudng  the  tii&  meant 
to  symbolisetheriseof  steam  power  and  the  down&ll  of  wooden 
ships.  Yet,  though  I  think  he  merely  painted  what  he  caw,  X 
am  not  sure  that  he  had  not  this  occult  meaning  also.  His 
mind  was  quick  and  deep  ;  he  generaUy  saw  all  the  sides  of  a 
tfaou^t,  and  all  that  could  be  done  with  it  Besides,  we  know 
from  several  of  his  pictures  that  he  had  a  sublime  idea  of  the 
power  of  steam. 

Burnet,  the  excellent  engraver  of  Wilkie's  '  Blind  Fiddler,' 
and  an  admirable  writer  on  Art,  is  the  author  of  some  fine 
condensed  remarks  on  the  beauties  of  colour  and  compoutioo 
in  this  picture.  Unlike  most  engravers,  who  caie  for  nothing, 
but  black  and  white,  Burnet  had  a  fine  taste  for  colour  ;  and, 
moreover,  he  was  always  judicious  in  his  views.  The  picture, 
he  pointed  out  to  me,  is  divided  into  hot  and  cold  colours — a 
favourite  arrangement  of  the  painter's.  To  the  left  is  the  pale, 
huge  man-of-war,  towed  by  the  dark  tug ;  and  to  the  ri^t  is 
the  setting  sun  ;  the  warm  colour  is  on  the  sunny  side,  the  cold 
and  shadow  around  and  above  the  ship.  The  bulk  of  the 
composition  is  on  the  ship's  side,  and  to  balance  that  comes 
die  solitary  dark  buoy  below  the  sun  (repeating  its  shape),  to 
the  right  The  sky,  fi'om  a  burning  vermilion  over  the  sun, 
passes  through  yellow  to  warm  blue  on  the  opposite  side, 
while  the  cold  blues  melt  into  pearly  greys  around  the  new- 
risen  moon.  The  steam  tug  is  painted  cool  green ;  her  re- 
flecdons  are  brown,  warm,  and  neutral  Mr.  J.  T.  Willmore, 
A.R.A.,  engraved  Uiis  picture ;  but  no  engraving,  of  course, 
can  render  the  purity  and  richness  of  colour.  It  has  also  been 
coarsely  chromo-lith<^iaphed. 

Touching  the  price  of  this  Koh-i-noor  o(  a  picture  a 
correspondent  writes — ' 

'  Upon  going  into  the  Gallery  soon  after  it  opened,  I  wa^ 
«s  a  purchaser  of  modem  works  at  that  time,  so  struck  with 
the  poetry  and  beauty  of  this  most  channing  picture  that  I 
imttatily  went  off  to  Queen  Anne  Street,  where  I  was  favoured 
with  a  long  and  interesting  interview  with  the  artist  Although 
he  stated  that  the  "T^m^raire"  was  his  "  soo  guineas  size  " 
only,  I  urged  him  again  and  again  to  accept  my  cheque  for  thnt 
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hundred ;  and  at  length  b«gged  of  him  only  to  "Put  a  pria 
npon  it"  I  would  hive  given  him  five  hundred  guineas  rather 
than  have  left  it ;  for  I  had  set  my  heart  upon  the  gem  I  But 
although  he  offered  to  take  a  commission  of  the  same  size  of 
^QQ  guineas,  stating  that  "I  might  choose  my  own  subject" 
likewise,  I  could  not  possibly  induce  him  cither  to  accept  my 
offer  or  to  put  emy price  npon  the  "  Trfm^raire." ' 

There  was  a  itoiy  current  to  the  efTect  that  this  great 
picture  might  have  been  bought  at  the  Academy  for  150/.,  and 
that  even  at  that  sum  it  could  not  obtain  a  purchaser ;  but  its 
inaccuracy  is  demonstrated  by  die  preceding  communication. 

Some  years  after  the  Exhibition,  Leslie  tried  to  buy  it  for 
Mr.  James  Lenox,  of  New  York ;  but  Turner  wduld  not  part 
with  it  It  had  already  been  mentdly  placed  by  him  among 
the  pictures  he  would  bequeath  to  the  nation;  and  tacks  of 
gold  would  not  have  diverted  him  from  his  resolve.  In  one 
of  the  codicils  to  his  will,  after  his  death  set  aside,  Turner  left 
each  of  his  executors  a  picture.  They  were  to  choose  for 
themselves  (I  believe),  according  to  seniority;  but  his  pet,  the 
*  T^m^raire/  was  spedally  excepted  from  the  range  of  dioice. 

An  early  writer  on  Turner  says— 

'  It  has  often  been  asked  where,  when,  and  bow  TvTSiXX 
acquired  such  knowledge  of  the  sea  and  of  ships ;  and  the 
question  may  be  answered  by  stating  that  in  his  travels  he 
always  mii^led  with  humble  and  practical  men  ;  for,  whether 
journeying  by  sea  or  land,  he  never  parted  wi&  a  penny  with- 
out looking  at  it  twice,  and  was  in  tlie  habit  of  travelling  by 
the  most  economical  conveyance,  as  well  as  putting  up  at  the 
most  cheap  houses ;  and  a  good  deal  of  his  knowledge  of 
seamanship  was  picked  up  during  his  trips  to  the  North,  to 
which  he  always  went  by  a  collier.  Once  he  spent  a  whole 
summer  in  drifting  about  the  Thames,  for  he  was  fond  of  the 
water ;  and  at  the  time  of  bis  death  "  Mr.  Booth's  "  boat  was 
moored  off  Battersea  Bridge.  Lord  Egremont  used  to  assert 
that  Turner  had  a  yacht;  but  we  cannot  ascertain  this  to  be  the 
case.' 

'In  the  year  1839,'  says  Mr.  Lupton,  'J.  M.  W.  Turner 
iwesented  the  public  with  the  sight  of  that  highly>esteemed 
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picture  the  " '  T^m^ire '  being  Towed  to  her  Lut  Betth,"  Ae 
beau^  and  splendour  of  which  were  peibaps  somewhM 
heightened  by  an  occurrence  which  not  unfrequendy  happena 
to  pictures  that  are  placed  in  juxUposition  dunngthearratigiiig 
or  hanging  of  pictures  for  public  exhibition. 

'The  picture  of  the  "  TAn^raire  "  was  placed  satisfactorily 
to  Mr.  Turner,  and  immediately  over  it  was  a  picture  by 
Geddes,  A.R.A. — "A  Lady  and  Children."  Geddes  was 
delighted  with  the  splendour  and  brilliancy  of  Turner's  picture; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  saw  at  a  glance  that  its  ^lendour  and 
brilliancy  would  entirely  distract  the  spectator's  attention  from 
his  own  picture  above,  and  that  he  must  do  something  to  make 
his  i»cture  more  attractive,  and  share  in  the  vividness  or 
brilliancy  of  colour  with  Turner's  picture  beneath.  £0  he 
resolved  to  repaint  the  floor  erf"  his  picture,  which  was  a  phun, 
quiet  colour,  and  make  it  more  attractive  to  the  spectator's 
eye ;  accordingly  he  resolved  to  paint  in  a  showy  Turkey 
carpet  To  accomplish  this,  he  first  painted  the  whole  ground 
of  his  pibture  with  a  yfo/,  bright  tint  of  vermilion,  as  a  ground- 
wcvk  for  the  pattern  of  the  carpet  to  be  painted,  and  then 
returned  to  an  adjoining  room  to  complete  another  picture  he 
was  painting  on  before  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition.  Turner 
was  also  in  an  adjoining  room,  touching  up  or  vamishit^ 
another  of  his  pictures.  After  a  while  he  returned  to  look  at  his 
"  T^m^raire,"  when,  in  an  instant,  his  eyes  were  attracted  up  to 
this  new  mass  of  bri^t  vermilion  of  Geddes's  picture.  He 
was  overheard  to  exclaim,  "  Oh,  oh,  Mr.  Geddes ! "  and 
immediately  ran  for  his  palette  and  brushes  from  the  adja- 
cent apartment  Inunediately  he  cast  a  sly  look  first  at  Mr. 
Geddes's  picture,  and  then  at  his  own ;  after  which,  taking  hii 
palette  ki^e  charged  fiill  of  vermilion,  he  passed  it  right  across 
his  picture  ;  then  stepping  back,  with  another  sly  look  at  both 
pictures,  another  palette  knife  was  charged  with  orange  colour, 
then  another  charged  with  yellow,  and  so  on,  until  he  was 
satisfied  that  he  had  brought  his  piaure  up  to  the  necessary 
brilliancy  to  contend  with  the  bright  vermilion  ground  above 
him  in  Geddes's  picture. 

'  Retoming  the  next  day  to  look  at  his  picture^  Turner  was 
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lomewhat  surprised  to  fine  that  the  bright  vcnnilion  ground  of 
Geddes's  picture  above  his  "  T^m^raire,"  and  which  he  had 
taken  so  much  pains  to  paint  down,  had  been  turned  into 
a  rich,  quiet,  comparatively  speaking,  sober-coloured  Tuike^ 
carpeL' 
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TiniHEK's  AAT  LIFE — [eoncluded). 

In  1840  Turner  painted  '  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  ;'  a  variation 
of  the  grand  old  Titian  theme.  In  it  he  omits  the  sail  of  the 
vessel  of  Theseus,  who,  having  slain  the  Minotaur,  deserts 
Ariadne  at  Naxos.  There  is  a  city  on  a  height,  and  a  rivet 
below. 

In  this  year  he  also  produced  'Venice — the  Mdge  (rf 
Sighs ; '  the  celebrated  bridge  connecting  the  D(^e'E  palace  with 
the  State  prison,  which  was  built  in  1589;  besides  'Venice 
from  the  Giudecca ;'  a  light  and  sunny  picture ;  and  the  'New 
Moon ; '  a  seaport  at  sunset,  with  sands  at  low  water,  and  a 
steamer  in  the  distance. 

In  1 842  was  painted  '  Peace — the  Burial  of  the  Body  of  Sir 
David  Wilkie.'  This  excellent  painter,  who  came  to  England 
from  Fifeshire  in  1805,  had  died  the  June  previous  off  Gibral- 
tar, as  he  was  returning  from  the  East  in  the  Oriental  steamer. 
The  old  rivalry  was  now  forgottoi  in  regret  at  his  death.  In 
the  distance  of  the  picture  are  the  rocket- signals  rising  from  tbc 
signal-peak  at  Gibraltar. 

This  was  the  year  in  which  he  exhibited  '  War — the  Exile 
and  the  Rock  Limpet;'  a  picture  representing  Napoleon  on 
the  shore  of  St  Helena  at  sunse^  watching  a  solitary  sbelL 
The  strange  motto  disclosed  the  eccentric  and  super-subtle 
meaning  of  the  painter : — 

Ah  I  thy  tent-formed  shell  is  like 
A  soldier's  nighdy  bivouac  alon^ 
Amidst  a  sea  of  blood  ! 

But  you  can  join  your  comradeL 
HH 
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Owing  to  the  Tvilfully  eccentric  reflectionE,  Napoleon  looks  u 
if  he  was  standing  on  stilts. 

This  was  the  year,  too,  of  the  'Snow  Stomt — Steamboat  off 
a  Harbour's  Mouth  making  Signals  j  Shallow  Water ;  goiog  by 
the  Lead.'  This  is  the  picture  that  riveted  the  attention  of 
Mrs.  Kingsley,  as  has  been  narrated  on  a  previous  page,  and 
the  swere  criticism  upon  which  the  painter,  who  encountered 
such  a  storm  in  the  'Ariel'  steamer  off  Harwich,  felt  so  acutely. 

Tired  now  of  plain  sober  truth,  or  determined  to  puzzle 
and  astonish  by  prismatic  experiments  a  public  that  would  not 
buy  bis  pictures  and  did  not  comprehend  his  genius,  Turner 
in  r843  launched  out  into  some  of  his  wildest  dreams.  He 
exhibited  '  Shade  and  Darkness,  or  the  Evening  of  the  Deluge ;' 
'Light  and  Colour,  or  the  Morning  of  the  Deluge'  (he  waa 
very  fond  of  diis  parallelism  of  subjects) ;  and  the  '  Opening 
of  the  Walhalla,  1841 '  (honour  to  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria !). 
The  Walhalla,  a  Doric  temple  situate  on  a  hill  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube,  near  Regensburg,  and  containing  two  hundred 
marble  busts  of  eminent  Germansi  was  built  by  Leo  von  Klenze, 
and  opened  in  October  184a,  The  topography  of  the  picture 
is  full  of  errors.  The  probability  is  that  it  was  painted,  with 
alterations,  from  a  bad  engraving.  Delighted  with  the  evidence 
of  Bavarian  love  of  Art  and  the  blessings  of  peace  supplied  by 
the  grand  erection,  Turner  sent  the  picture  as  a  present  to 
King  Ludwig  \  but  the  monarch,  unable  to  make  anything  of 
it,  and  perhaps  ignorant  of  the  artisfs  existence,  lost  no  time 
in  packing  it  up  again  and  returning  the  gif^  much,  I  should 
think,  to  the  artisfs  wrath  and  indignation. 

Venice  still  fascinating  him,  the  same  year  gave  birth  to 
the  '  Approach  to  Venice,  looking  towards  Fusina,'  painted 
from  a  sketch  made  in  1839-40;  a  nobie  picture,  marking  the 
advent  of  sunset ;  and  to  '  The  "Sun  of  Venice  "  going  to  Sea,' 
a  pretty  fantasy  of  a  gaily-decked  fishing-boat  setting  out  heed- 
less  of  the  storm  that  will  soon  rufBe  its  gay  plumage. 

In  1844  Turner  p^ted  'Fishing-boats  bringing  a  disabled 
Ship  into  Port  Ruysdael.'  The  port  never  existed  save  in  the 
painter's  mind ;  but  the  name  was  intended  at  a  tribut<'-  to  the 
memory  of  Ruysdael,  the  Dutch  landscape-painter.     Two 
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Venetian  pictures,  the  '  Venice  j  (the  canal  of  the  Giudecca, 
with  the  Dogana  and  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  delta  Salute), 
and  '  Venice  Quay,'  with  the  Ducal  Palace,  the  Riva  degli 
Schiavoni  and  the  Church  of  San  Zaccaria,  were  also  exhibited. 

In  1845  was  painted  the  'Lake  of  Lucerne'  for  Mr.  Windut. 
It  now  bdongs  to  Mrs.  De  Patron,  of  Rodwell  Rectory,  Sussex. 
It  is  a  view  of  the  south-west  firom  the  hill  above  Brunnen  ; 
the  little  lake  steamer  from  Flnelan  is  approaching ;  the  Righi 
is  not  foi^gotten,  nor  the  Brisen,  with  chUets,  and  other  gar- 
nishing ;  but  the  topography  is  in  many  respects  untrue,  says 
Mr.  Womum. 

To  184s  also  belong  'Venice — Noon — from  the  Canal  of 
St.  Mark  ; '  '  Venice — Sunset — a  fisher ; '  and  his  first  picture 
of  'Whalers,'  suggested  by  Bealc's  'Natural  History  of  the 
Spenn  Whale.' 

1S46  produced  more  Venetian  ^ntasies,  such  as  'Venice- 
Evening  :  going  to  the  Ball ;'  '  Venice — Morning  :  returning 
from  the  Bali ;'  '  Whalers,  entangled  in  Ice,  boiling  Blubber ;' 
and  'Whalers — Hurrah  for  the  Whaler  "Erebus  I"  Another 
Fish  1 1 '  Beale,  from  whose  book  he  took  the  tubject  of  this 
last  picture,  does  not  mention  any  ship  named  the  'Erebus.' 
The  same  year  he  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution  a  riddle 
in  paint  called  'Queen  Mab's Grotto ;'  and  some  extraordi- 
nary works  called  'Undine  giving  the  Ring  to  Masaniello, 
Fisheiman  of  Naples  ;'  'The  Angel  standing  in  the  Sun; 
and  '  The  Hero  of  a  Hundred  Fights ' — a  scene  in  a  casting- 
furnace. 

In  1850  he  grew  calmer  and  returned  for  die  last  time  to 
his  old  classical  scenes  ;  but,  alas  I  with  sadly  impaired  sight, 
and  less  mechanical  as  well  as  mental  power,  '  ^neas  relating 
his  Story  to  Dido  ; '  '  Mercury  sent  to  admonish  j£neas  ;' 
•The  Departure  of  the  Trojan  Fleet ;'  and  the  'Visit  to  the 
Tomb' — an  ominous  title,  were  exhibited.  Even  to  the  last 
we  see  that  the  '  Story  of  Carthage,'  as  it  is  found  either  in 
fiction  or  in  history,  had  peculiar  cbanns  for  Turner. 

Of  a  few  of  the  later  pictm'es  the  'AthensEum'  spoke  thus: 
'"Phryne  going  to  the  Badi  as  Venus."  Was  ever  such  a  heap 
of  rag  doUs  ever  brought  together  and  called  men  and  women. 
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Venuaes,  indeed  ! — say  radier  limp-lanknesses  seen  through  a 
bumt-sienna  f<^  in  a  classical  dream  after  falling  asleep  ovei 
one  of  Racine's  tragedies.  The  strongest  imaginotiDii  can 
hardly  allow  these  longitudes  to  be  women  ;  as  for  Pbryn&^ 
bah  !  In  all  the  picture  the  trees  are  scraggy  and  ultra-man- 
nered both  in  drawing,  composition,  and  colour.  The  distance^ 
too,  is  the  beautiful  dream  of  a  painter's  strong  memory,  but 
still  a  dream.  It  is  a  world  panorama,  such  a  vision  as  Satan 
showed  from  the  mount  A  white  brightness  irradiates  it  all, 
and  leaves  unfixed  the  junction  of  earth  and  air. 

'The  "Bridge  of  Sighs."  This  is  the  dotage  of  a  great 
mind.  There  is  much  straining,  much  weak  and  irresolute 
piling  of  paint,  till  it  stands  in  ragged  buttons  all  over  the 
canvas.  The  mind's  eye  i?  dimmed  and  the  hand  grows  feeble 
The  taste  has  grown  morbid,  and  "  lusts  "  for  impossible  and 
useless  effects.  The  two  extremes  of  the  mind  stand  still  fiim. 
The  sky-colour  is  still  admirable^  and  the  drawing  worse  than 
ever ;  altogether,  we  must  own  with  sorrow,  shaky,  foggy, 
blurred,  and  even  non-existing.  The  figures,  too,  are  nonr  mere 
shapeless  clothes-bags.  The  man  who  can  praise  such  works 
as  these  is  not  a  critic,  but  a  partisan.  True,  the  walls  are  of  a 
pleasant  pink,  and  the  sky  a  tender  blue.  The  bridge  springs 
grandly,  and  the  water  is  a  sea  of  wonders,  and  shines  like  an 
ocean  of  melted  jewels ;  but  the  affectations  and  excesses  of 
the  artiafs  mind  arc  obvious.  There  is  a  wilful  and  obstinate 
exaggeration  in  everything — all  the  spiritual  accidents  are 
painted  stronger  than  the  tangible  realities.  The  shadows  are 
heavier  than  the  boats — the  sky  than  the  buildings.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  beautiful  dotage,  and  nothing  else.  It  is  interesting  only 
IS  a  decline  and  fall,  as  the  end  of  a  lifetime,  as  a  comparisoa 
— as  a  teaming. 

' "  The  '  Sun  of  Venice'  setting  saiL"  This  is  a  wondetfiil 
bit  of  a  rainbow,  rather  surprising  than  pleasing  and  calming. 
It  looks  like  a  tour  de  force— a.  sort  of  sbp  in  the  fccc  to  an 
incredulous  and  dullard  public  It  is  a  phantasmagoria.  The 
Siuls  of  the  vesseb  are  all  blue,  and  red,  and  yellow,  and  there 
is  a  fly-about,  vagaryish  character  about  the  whole  that  is  not 
very  raticHial  or  of  this  or  any  other  world.    The  beauty  of  it 
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is,  that  we  do  not  see  the  eternal  Englishman  in  it  aa  we  do  in 
almost  all  past  and  existing  landscapes — nor  the  thick,  homy 
mist  and  suffused  blueness  of  our  mountain  and  lake  exiiala- 
tions.  This  is  a  poem  founded  on  Italian  experiences,  but 
dreamy  and  ideal,  and  of  the  seventh  heaven  as  much  as  if  it 
were  a  scene  from  Shelley's  "  Alastor."  Still,  if  the  spectst(» 
is  a  thorough  Tumerian,  and  chooses  to  take  the  seventh  heaven 
for  granted,  he  may  rejoice  in  the  tremlding  distance  that  is 
creating  itself  and  growing  from  the  air,  and  in  the  broad- 
winged,  Gree,  joyous  flight  of  the  flamingo-like  vessel — ^vhich 
certainly  has  never  been  registered  at  Lloyd's.' 

Among  the  pictures  left  unfinished  by  Turner  were  '  Rich- 
mond Bridge;'  two  Petworth  subjects,  'Petworth  Park'  and 
*  Chichester  Canal ;'  two  moimtain  glens  (the  latter  with  Diana 
and  Actieon  sketched  in) — the  '  Sketch  for  the  Harvest  H(Hne ;' 
and  the  '  Sketch  for  the  Greenvnch  Trafalgar,' 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

turksr's  kot£-books  and  skbtcbes. 

First  style  from  1800  fo  i8io;  or  between  the  a^e  of  twenty-fiBt 
and  forty -five. 

In  1801  Turner  set  forth  upon  his  first  Continental  toui^  and 
his  sketch-books  show  that  he  took  careful,  formal  vid  complete 
notes,  near  Grenoble,  at  Calais,  and  in  Savoy.  Many  of  these 
sketches  he  sold ;  afterwards,  when  they  had  been  mounted  in 
a  folio,  he  rebought  them  ;  and  finally  he  left  them  to  the 
nation.  He  invested  the  Lake  of  Briens  with  the  gloom  of 
a  horizontal  line  of  mist  The  Lake  of  Geneva  he  took  from 
Vevay  ;  and  Mont  Blanc,  Aosta,  and  his  first  glance  of  Italy 
filled  him  with  delight  The  Roman  gate  at  Adsta,  as  being 
the  first  example  he  had  presented  to  his  vision  of  the  classical 
school  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  was  especially  stimu- 
lating. This  he  utilised  in  after  time  for  a  design  to  Rogers's 
*  Italy.'    From  association  of  ideas  with  his  first  sight  t&  % 
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Swiss  Ulcc,  most  likely,  thereafter  he  invariably  affected  Ae 
vapour  on  hts  lakes,  and  this  effect  was  one  of  the  last  he  tried 
to  reproduce  on  bis  final  tour.  His  earliest  trees  had  been 
Wtlsonian  in  Etructure ;  his  earliest  studies  of  the  Alps  were 
Wilaonianly  lumpy,  and  feebly  drawn.  In  this  first  period  his 
oil  psiotings  were  bold  and  dark,  but  his  water-colours  were 
delicate  even  to  timidity. 

In  his  first  tour  Turner  seems  to  have  had  an  eye  for  gladeis 
and  fallen  trees;  but  Mont  Blanc  and  Grenoble  were  bis 
favourite  resting-places.  He  has  a  grand  version  of  the  Char- 
treuse, of  the  Ascent  to  Counnayeur,  and  of  the  valley  of  the 
Is^.  Grenoble  he  assails  from  every  side  with  special  pre- 
dilection, determining,  as  it  were,  to  engrave  it  in  his  mind ; 
and  the  thought  of  one  of  the  '  IJber '  drawings  originated 
here ;  but  the  sketch  is  finer,  says  Mr.  Ruskin.  He  draws  the 
road  to  Grenoble  from  Voreppe,  with  the  daylit  Alps  seen 
through  a  mountain^ap ;  and  the  Alps  and  Grenoble  again, 
with  a  grand  rolling  sky.  He  sketches  Grenoble,  with  finely 
outlined  hills  and  clouds,  marvelling  much  at  the  walls  and 
fortified  towers  running  up  hill;  and  he  draws  Mont  Blanc  as 
seen  from  the  Fort  Sl  Louis. 

An  oil  study  of  a  mountain  stream,  still  preserved,  is  dark 
and  broad,  the  stones  being  outlined  with  great  truth.  In  this 
period  of  his  life,  be  also  drew '  Edinburgh,  from  the  Calton 
Hill.'  Next — in  sketch-books  in  the  National  Collection — we 
torn  to  a  note  of  Rouen  for  the  '  Rivers  of  France ;'  the  view 
taken  fit>m  St  Catherine's  Hill,  whence  he  observes  sheep  and 
a  sawpit  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  Norman  women  in 
their  enormous  caps— always  special  points  of  interest  to  a  new 
traveller.  Then  follow  some  colour  notes  on  Claude  and  Titian, 
for,  though  he  had  not  yet  liberated  himself  fi'om  the  fetters  of 
imitation,  he  was  beginning  to  give  increased  attention  to  die 
subject 

His  old  love  for  animals,  too,  now  began  to  find  vent  in 
studies  which  were  usefiil  for  future  pictures.  Thus  we  have 
teal  flying,  drawn  in  colour ;  mules'  skeletons,  human  skeletons 
(used  in  the  'Liber');  studies  of  swans,  where  the  water  it 
■i];^ed  to  express  the  agitation  and  anger  of  the  birds ;  poultiy^ 
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yards  (the  first  thing  he  ever  studied  from  Nature) ;  mai^et 
ware  (from  a  sketch  made  at  Rotterdam) ;  and  pigs  and 
donkeys — the  latter  wonderful,  a  foal  being  drawn  with  scaicely 
more  than  one  touch.  Already  Turner  is  a  hoarder  and  miser 
in  Alt,  covetous  of  everything  he  can  tura  to  future  use.  He 
has  a  most  letentive  memory ;  yet  he  crams  his  sketch-books 
with  notes  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true. ,  The  composition  or 
his  bter  period  is  more  easy  and  natural  than  are  the  earlier 
studies.  Sometimes  pen  and  pencil  are  united  in  the  same 
sketch  ;  the  pen  Stroke,  however,  never  repeating  the  pencil 
stroke,  but  inserting  some  addition,  some  further  thought^  for 
Turner  was  not  a  man  to  waste  time. 

As  for  sea  and  sky,  he  never  tired  of  them.  We  find  a 
cathedral,  with  evening  mist  seething  from  the  meadows ;  a 
storm  (in  grey,  subsequently  engraved) ;  notes  of  cross  tides  at 
twilight ;  rurming  waves ;  distant  sea ;  sunshine  on  stonny 
evening  sea ;  sunset  scenes ;  breakers  rolling  in  on  the  beach 
(in  grey);  and  clear  green  waves,  semi-transparent,  darkening 
at  their  thin  edges  before  the  foam  breaks  out  He  would,  in 
fac^  catalogue  the  ocean,  after  carefully  taking  an  inventory  of 
its  numerous  effects. 

Mr.  Ruskin  also  discovered  in  the  sketch-books  of  a  later 
time  four  studies  of  the  rivers  of  France— four  severe  and  noble 
Studies  of  evening  effects ;  sketches  of  rooms  at  Fetworth  (in 
colour  on  grey  paper)  j  of  the  Priory  and  Castle  of  the  Fair 
Gabrielle  (used  for  the  '  Keepsake ') ;  of  the  Bridge  of  Boats 
at  Rouen  ;  of  St  Germain  (looking  up  and  down  the  Seine)  ; 
and  of  Ambleteuse,  Dieppe,  Boulogne,  and  Vimaraux. 

Later  books  contain  a  weak  sketch  from  memory  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence's  funeral ;  but  the  painter  soon  returns  to 
Nature,  to  draw  in  body-colours  the  severe  lines  of  some 
casde-gate,  or  to  make  well-designed  minor  studies  for  his 
picture  of  the  '  Deluge  ; '  to  draw  his  favourite  Folkestone,  or 
to  plunge  again  into  Swiss  scenery.  He  visits  Contamines  in 
Savoy,  and  sketches  the  Chamouni  (of  Femely),  which  was 
engraved  for  the  '  Liber '  by  himself,  and  garnished  with  pines. 
One  batch  moreover  contains  an  overworked  sketch,  poor  ift 
colour,  of  the  battle  of  Fort  Rock ;  now  at  Faroley. 
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In  these  sketches  he  shows  himself  to  have  been  as  dojf* 
gedly  patient  as  he  was  accumulative  and  versatile.  To-da^ 
he  is  drawing  four  pages  of  docks,  water-soirel,  and  foreshortened 
laurel-leaves  (for  the  farmyard  in  the  '  Liber ') ;  to-moirow  he 
is  painting  an  annchair  in  oil,  and  outlining  slabs  and  vases  for 
future  use ;  or  he  is  down  on  the  coast  again,  studying  the 
shippng,  drawing  a  cutter  in  chalk,  and  a  pilot-boat  in  sepia — 
often,  with  habitual  economy,  using  both  sides  of  tbe  leaf  of 
his  sketcb-boolc,  and  sometimes  with  one  and  the  same  touch 
expressing  many  gradations  and  depths  of  colour. 

In  revieiving  Turner's  career,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  nobility  of  England  were  insufficiently  advanced  in  the 
knowledge  of  Art  to  be  able  to  understand  and  to  appredate 
Turner's  genius.  Only  a  few  magnates— Lord  de  Tabley, 
I/>rd  Egreraon^  Lord  Yarborough,  Lord  Harewood,  and  a 
few  others — ever  patronised  him ;  and  even  their  patronage 
was  illiberal  From  exhibition  after  exhibition  his  pictures 
came  back  to  him  unsold.  It  is  a  well  attested  fact  that,  while 
tenth-rate  Caracas  and  sordid  Dutch  pictures  were  being 
punJiased  in  hundreds  to  fill  the  galleries  of  the  nobility. 
Turner's  Venetian  pictures  found  recognition  of  merit  among 
the  merchants  of  Manchester.  Cottonopolis  cannot  be  de- 
prived of  that  credit.  Turning  away,  therefore,  from  the  limited 
circle  of  the  aristocracy,  he  made  his  appeal  to  the  mighty 
middle-class  with  his  engravings.  These,  and  not  his  pictures, 
were  the  source  of  his  fortune. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 
turner's  sketch-boors  from  1790  TO  1800. 

There  are  few  drawings  extant  by  Turner  before  1790,  when 
he  was  fifteen  years  old,  and  no  oil-paintings  before  1795,  when 
he  was  twenty. 

His  first  sketches '  are  characterised  by  a  hard  mechanical 
G  those  bracketed  otherwise  are 
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fidelity,  mth  an  occasional  evidence  of  tender  carefulness  that 
is  promising,  revealing,  as  it  does,  not  merely  a  love  of  the 
work,  but  an  anxiety  to  be,  at  any  expense  of  time,  exact 

About  1791  he  begins  &  sketch  of  Malmesbuiy  Abbey, 
always  a  specially  favourite  place  with  him ;  yet  even  then  he 
makes  a  note  of  a  shadow  playing  on  the  tree-tninks ;  and 
about  the  same  period  he  makes  two  sketches  of  the  River 
Avon,  at  Cliiton.  Looking  up  at  the  Hot  Wells  from  Cook'i 
Folly,  he  is  careful  in  composition,  and  duplicates  the  vessels 
so  as  to  lead  the  eye  up  and  down  the  river ;  his  trees  arfe 
graceful  and  Wilson>like ;  the  rigging  and  sail-shadows  of  his 
vessels  are  accurate  ;  and  for  the  first  time  he  here  notes  an 
effect,  afterwards  a  favourite  one  with  him,  that  of  representing 
a  ship  as  apparently  emerging  from  a  bank.  At  Bristol  he  doet 
not  forget  the  Tower  of  St  Mary's,  RedcUffe,  where  Chatter- 
ton  wrote  his  early  poems.  The  colour  is  well  laid  in  his 
sketch  of  the  Itf  ewston& 

Visiting  York  about  1800,  he  sketches  the  transept  and 
tower ;  presendy  we  find  him  at  Boston,  making  three  or  four 
pencil  drawings.  In  these  the  architectural  ornament  is  not 
all  drawn,  but  bits  are  given  with  delicate  precision,  Eteno< 
graphic  indications  of  what  the  complete  performance  would 
be  like.  Everything  is  pale,  refined,  caudous,  almost  feminine 
in  its  timid  neatness,'  '  useful  to  steady  and  refine  his  touch,' 
says  Mr.  Ruskin.  It  marks  the  acquis!  dve  and  hoarding  nature 
of  his  mind ;  for  here  is  a  '  Kirkstall  Abbey,'  which  he  did  not 
use  till  1803  ;  a  'Holy  Island,'  which  he  did  not  publish  till 
1808 ;  and  a  '  Bolton  Abbey '  of  about  r8oo,  which  was  not 
^ven  to  the  world  till  1837.  The  '  Kiikstall,'  with  its  hot  and 
cold  colours  melting  one  into  the  other,  appeared  in  the  '  Liber.' 
To  the  same  Yorkshire  tour  pertains  a  '  Leeds,'  in  minute  pencil 
work,  subicquendy  used  for  a.  large  drawing.  The  artisfs 
genius  is  here  impressed  by  the  picturesque  of  manufacturing 
industry.  He  sketches  steam-engines  ('  fire-engines,'  as  tiwy 
were  odled  then)  at  Coalbrook  Dale,  Swansea  copper  smAx, 
and  iron  foundries  at  Madley  Wood,  and  some  fifty  othef 

>  Some  four  or  fire  sketch-books,  of  ■  hundred  Icares  each,  full  OT 
pencil  note*  of  thit  kind,  irere  foiuid  in  TaniecS  chesti.  -       ' 
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places.  Then  he  is  back  again  to  London,  sketching  die  &TOf 
Chapel  in  grey  ;  perhaps  with  Girtin,  working  for  Dr.  Munro's 
half-a'<Town  a  day  and  supper,  at  drawing  sham  Tivolis  and 
exaggerated  porticoes  of  St  Petei'i,  with  fine,  rich  cuives  re- 
calling the  memory  of  Cousins. 

Even  thus  early  his  love  of  tender  iris-gradations  of  ctdooi 
begins  to  disclose  itself  in  studies  of  cottages  and  cottage  nx^ ; 
and  his  tints  acquire  greater  finimess,  variety,  and  brilUaocf. 
'  Coiisbrook  Castle '  is  finished,  inch  by  inch,  on  white  \a^*X ', 
%  system  which  renders  him  at  once  careful  and  certain,  for  be 
is  anxious  to  leam  to  put  the  right  colour  at  once  quickly  upon 
the  paper,  without  blotting  out  or  patching.  Various  and  wide- 
reaching  is  his  grasp  also.  To-day  he  sketches  a  cottage  in- 
terior, paying  special  attention  to  the  warm  light  a  copper  pan 
casts  upon  a  blue  jug,  and  to-morrow  he  makes  dark  notes  of 
some  dead  ducks. 

In  the  sketch-books  of  this  period  are  found,  moreover, 
memoranda  of  Coast  scenery,  such  as  women  sorting  dry  fish, 
and  studies  for  the  future  '  Ivy  Bridge,'  a  picture  disclosing 
knowledge  and  precision  of  touch.  Most  numerous  are  indi- 
cations of  the  study  of  boats.  There  are  foreshortened  studies 
of  rowing  and  sailing  boats,  whether  coursing  gaily  along  or 
stranded,  and  broken  up  into  mere  bimdles  of  staves.  With 
an  eye  to  piercing  the  secret  of  Vandervelde,  he  collects  analy- 
tical diagrams  of  Dutch  boats.  He  is  evidently  bent  on 
maiine-painting  and  on  coast  scenery,  as  the  event  proved  him 
to  have  been.  Trees  also  are  drawn — oaks  sparingly,  elms 
seldom,  Scotch  fir  and  willows  occasionally.  He  seems  to 
have  been  in  Scotland  about  1800,  but  his  leaiage  is  still 
cramped,  and  his  foregrounds  are  ktwured  and  stiff. 

Tliese  early  years  of  Turner's  work  are  summed  up  by 
Mr.  Ruskin  as  comprising  so  many  volumes  of  architectural 
detiul  in  pencil,  so  many  years'  work  of  grey  tinting,  and  SO 
many  years  of  pencil-shading,  without  as  yet  much  thought  of 
anything  but  the  most  timid  and  neutral  colour.  During  hit 
•nangemeiit  of  the  drawings,  he  kindly  allowed  me  to  examine 
with  him  the  principal  sketch-books  of  the  great  artist  They 
were  of  all  ages,  irom  the  books  of  his  earlier  boyhood  to 
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those  of  his  latest  tours ;  and  here  are  some  of  my  notes  upon 
them. 

In  a  little  led  book  with  a  clasp,  marked  June,  1S13,  I 
found  various  scraps  of  notes  about  chemistry,  and  several 
studies  for  pictures  in  rivaliy  of  Claude — as  usual,  very  slight 
Some  of  the  leaves  are  smeared  by  rubbing ;  the  lines  are  blunt, 
■oft  pencil  lines ;  the  trees  often  loop,  and  some  of  the  boughs 
aie  mere  lank  fingers  and  dark  zigzags.  Yet  even  these  imply 
his  striking  quaUties  of  multitude  and  distance.  To  secure 
variety  of  expression,  however,  the  coarsest  lines  in  the  book 
seon  to  be  modified  here  and  there.  Then  come  some  obscure 
verses  about  '  Anna's  kiss,' '  a  look  back — a  toilsome  dream,' 
and  '  human  joy,  ecstasy,  and  hope,'  and  the  like ;  and  in 
proximity  thereto  is  the  record  of  an  order  of  Sir  W.  Filkington's 
for  some  copies  of  the  'Harbours  of  the  Coasl'  and  of  the 
'  Liber  Sludiorum.'  To  these  succeed  dancing  nymphs  and  a 
Claude-like  bridge  ;  more  chemical  details — notes  of  copal  and 
other  varnishes ;  memoranda  of  anatto,  tunneric,  dragon's 
bood,  and  blues ;  and  finally  nine  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
topic  of  yellows,  including  orange  oxide,  Naples  yellow,  and 
paper-niter's  yellow ;  the  dosing  passage  being  a  scrap,  I 
think,  from  Beckmann : — '  Potash  added  to  a  solution  of  iron, 
a  brown  precipitate  falls,  carbonate  of  potash  separates,  and 
yellow  oxide,  which  soon  becomes  a.  beautiful  yellow  oxide.' 

Occasionally  the  pictorial  matter  is  diversified  by  usefiil 
receipts,  such  as  an  experienced  traveller  would  be  likely  to 
treasure.  Thus  I  found  a  receipt  for  making  waterproof  with 
linseed  oil  and  gum  elasd<^  and  a  prescription  for  dK  Maltese 
plague }  which  last  looks  as  though  Turner's  mind  were  tending 
eastward.  The  ^rmptoms,  he  writes,  aie  sickness,  debility, 
shivering,  headache,  heat  and  thirst,  followed  by  delirium,  dark 
spots  and  ulcers.  The  remedies  are  emetics  and  pui^es, 
lemonade,  and  spongings  with  vmegar  every  two  hours. 

The  next  note-book  I  examined  was  a  long  one  covered 
with  parchment,  and  full  of  beautiful  studies  of  skies  stored  up 
for  ftitureuse  ;  skiesof  an  orangeputple,  skies  webbed  with  grey 
showers,  skies  veined  with  ctosi-cutrents  of  interwoven  azur^,' 
^es  of  gorgeous  red  and  y^ow,  ^nd  skies  of  tiaaqiueiit  gi^  ; 
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together  with  blue  fogs  iiradiated  by  red  guds,  moons  gcnng 
down,  red  horizons,  and  blood-red  treble  meteors,  and,  lastiy, 
1  glimpse  of  London  with  St  Clement's  Church  indicated  by  3 
pencil  note. 

A  third  book,  bound  in  the  cover  of  a  Bible,  was  full  of 
pencil  sketches  from  Coutancey.  In  one  leaf  a  plot  is  inscribed 
'  sunshine  ; '  and  in  another '  yellowish  grey.'  The  distance  is 
one  case  is  marked  with  dotted  lines ;  and  there  are  notes  of 
leaves,  docks,  and  rush-flowers,  with  their  curves  and  central 
ribs  defined.  The  poetical  element  asserts  itself  here  also. 
The  verses  in  this  volume  turn  chieQy  on  Content,  and  are 
either  vague  or  pathetic,  as  thus  on  Scotch  independence  :— 

A  personal  estate, 
Far  beyond  purchase  or  the  grasp  of  state. 

Thou  givest  the  humble  roof  content,  devoid  of  fear. 

And  blissful  joy 
To  its  perhaps  lone  inmate. 

Another  book  contained  coloured  studies  for  the  '  Northern 
Coasts  and  the  Harbours  of  England,'  and  compositions  in  the 
manner  of  Claude.  The  run  of  the  waves  and  their  sweeping 
leaps  are  beautifully  given  in  these  sketches  ;  but  occasionally 
the  shore  is  left  weak,  whereas  the  sky  is  finished,  as  being,  I 
suppose,  more  difficult  for  the  artist  to  remember.  At  intervals 
hard,  dark  ridges  of  colour  are  left  to  mark  the  crest  of  the 
waves  ;  and  the  seas  are  of  all  colours,  from  dull  grey-green  to 
soft  blue  and  almost  indigo-dark.  In  one  instance  a  sail  in  the 
foreground  has  the  yellow  jewel-depth  of  the  finest  Cairngorm 
pebble.  Dover  and  Portsmouth  are  among  the  places  sketched. 
Often  the  artist  seems  lazy,  hurried,  or  self-reliant,  for  there  are 
merely  red  blots,  or  criss-crosses  of  grey.  In  one  example 
there  is  more  foam  than  wave  visible;  and  I  remember  a 
beautiful  one  of  the  yellow  ghost  of  a  fishing-boat,  with  a  litde 
red  man  in  it  In  other  sketches  the  sea  rages  in  the  fore- 
ground, rolling  and  leaping,  while  in  the  blue  distance  may  be 
descried  the  iaint  outUnes  of  white  chaQc  di£^ 
1^    Id  the  next  book,  breakii^  away  from  English  seaa,  we  ate 
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off  sketching  in  imitation  and  in  rivalry  of  Claude— Tumcr'a 
great  opponent  with  noblemen  and  art-collectors.  Recumbent 
nymphs,  receding  arcades  vanishing  in  perspective,  and  long 
flights  of  temple-steps  intermingle  with  forests  of  masts  forming 
classical  SL  Katherine's  Docks,  fetes-charap£tres  afler  Watteau 
and  Stothaid,  arches  of  Constiuidne,  and  Acropolises  crowning 
imaginary  hills. 

One  volume,  dated  1809,  contains  notes  on  the  Passage  of 
the  Simplon ;  the  wonderful  Gorge  of  Gondo  \  the  Isola  Bella ; 
and  hints  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  They  are  on  tinted  paper, 
which  is  often  used  on  both  sides  with  an  economy  worthy  of 
Pope.  White  chalk,  that  still  lingers  in  dust  between  the  leaves, 
marks  avalanches  and  snow  effects ;  and  Gondo,  specially 
studied,  is  outlined  with  all  a  map-maker's  care  and  fidelity. 
Endless  Italian  campanUes  await  future  use,  as  well  as  gnps 
between  rocks  opening  out  from  sunshine  into  dim  whiteness. 
Id  mere  portions  of  a  page  are  minute  drawings  of  the  Simplon 
bridges,  such  as  he  may  have  utilised  for  Scott's  '  life  of  Napo- 
leoa'  Scraps  of  bad  French  obtrude  themselves,  and  in  one 
place  '  two  English '  assails  us. 

In  a  green  book  with  red  back  I  found  memoranda  of  sea- 
side houses  at  Brighton,  and  of  embattled  towers  and  Tudor 
windows ;  besides  miscellaneous  marine  effects,  at  once  most 
subUe  and  beautiful  for  their  care  and  truth ;  a  camp  on  a 
cliff,  and  boys  and  boats  innumerable.  Among  the  more 
subtle  effects  were  noted — foam,  grey  in  shadow ;  the  reflec> 
tion  of  a  bright-coloured  boat  on  a  wet,  shiny  wall ;  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  fisherman  boy's  form  on  a  dun  sail  \  and  the  inter- 
change of  reflections  between  white  and  urobery  sails. 

Mother  sketch-book  is  valuable  as  containing  studies  of 
the  nude  figure  made  in  the  Academy  Life  School,  apparently 
in  his  middle  life,  and  probably  for  special  objects.  Some  of 
these  alone  sufSce  to  destroy  the  slanderoos  imputation  that 
Turner,  when  he  chose,  and  before  his  mind  began  to  weaken, 
could  not  draw ;  yet  several  of  them  certainly  have  an  ap- 
pearance of  labour,  though  they  are  all  rather  painted  than 
drawn.  In  one  case  die  mouth  is  left  unfinished,  and  in 
several  others  the  faces  are  spoiled.    Among  these  studies  I 
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found  a  female  figure  drawing  a  sword,  the  wliole  in  yellow  and 
black  chalk ;  and  a  figure  sealed  on  a  rock,  cleverly  and  shatply 
delineated,  the  high  light  especially  being  powerfully  touched. 
Besides  these  are  numerous  studies  of  a  female  figure  as  Andro- 
meda, with  her  head  hanging  down  and  her  aims  up  j  a  side 
view,  a  front  view,  and  a  back  view.  Some  of  the  leaves  of 
this  book  are  purposely  reddened. 

In  a  book  cont<tining  a  sketch  of  Caernarvon  Castle  I  found 
a  pen  oudine  and  many  boat  effects,  Gmoke  rising  against  sails, 
and  sails  cutting  against  white,  yellow,  chalk  suns. 

Of  all  Turner's  sketch  books  that  came  under  my  inspection, 
I  think  none  interested  me  more  than  one  fiill  of  sketches  made 
at  Rome,  and  chiefly  in  the  Vatican  galleries.  They  show  the 
intense  delight  the  artist  must  have  felt  in  the  classic  dty  where 
he  found  on  eveiy  hand  ample  materials  for  the  contest  he  wax 
ever  maintaining  with  Claude.  What  had  so  long  been  the 
Eubjea  of  his  dreams  he  now  realised.  The  visions  of  his 
schoolda}^,  of  those  hours  spent  in  academic  and  architectural 
study,  stood  embodied  before  him.  And  now  his  note-books 
are  replete  with  classical  detail,  with  drawings  of  statues,  bas- 
"  reliefs,  and  inscriptions,  to  be  used  hereafter  in  the  foregrounds 
of  classical  pictures.  The  same  spirit  of  greedy  acquisitiveness 
by  which  he  was  impelled  to  amass  money  operated  to  the  ac- 
cumulation  of  facts  pictorial  He  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
in  increasing  his  stores.  Even  in  London  he  could  not  retrain 
from  taking  ten  or  a  dozen  views  of  so  familiar  a  subject  as 
London  Bridge^ 

Under  the  head  of  <My  locanda,  the  Speraniellastrada, 
Spenmzella,'  with  a  reference  to  '  the  Corona  di  Ferro,'  as  being 
an  inn  whereat  an  English  waiter  attended  lo  the  relief  of  those 
not '  up '  in  Italian,  I  find  the  addresses  of  friends,  as  '  Captain 
Graham,  Via  Gregoriana ; '  and  then  we  have  a  careftil  trans- 
cript of  the  Italian  forms  of  enquiry  to  be  addressed  to  the 
keepers  of  picture-galleries  as  to  their  contents.  Next  comes  a 
caricature  of  himself,  and  thus  we  are  conducted  to  his  studies 
of  the  Campagna,  the  Aqueducts,  and  the  Alban  hills. 

In  addition  to  these  I  came  upon  a  legion  of  classic  oma* 
Bients  Irom  the  Vatican  drawn  hastily  in  pencil ;  generally  oitl/ 
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a  part  finished  from  want  of  time,  but  the  part  finished  always 
GuSicient  for  the  painter's  use,  and  usually  numbered  for  &cility 
of  reference;  Among  the  objects  selected  for  recwd  are  Priapi, 
satyis,  vases,  grlHins,  Bacchantes,  cippi,  tombs,  masks,  lea&ge, 
Apollo,  Psyche,  female  heads,  and  many  inscriptions  copied 
carefully  in  printed  letters.  I  also  found  a  few  notes  on 
pictures  and  statues,  with  occasional  remarks  on  colours.  In 
one  instance  Turner's  mind  seems  to  have  directed  itself  to 
architectural  reflections.     Of  St  Peter's  he  saya  sensibly  : — 

'  The  part  by  Bernini  is  good  in  the  arrangement  erf"  the 
columns ;  but,  being  very  large,  they  convey  the  idea  of  great- 
ness away  from  the  fa^de  of  the  building  ....  while  in  the 
upper  comer,  the  most  favourable  view,  the  columns  are  cut  by 
it,  and  the  cupola  has  no  base  ;  so  that  the  dome,  when  ap- 
proaching the  steps,  becomes  secondary  to  the  horizontal  parts.' 

The  next  note-book  I  turned  over  contained  notes  of  a  sea- 
joomey  between  Marseilles  and  Genoa ;  embracing  Isle  Mar- 
garite,  Antibes,  and  Nice ;  boats  with  lateen  sails,  and  sketches 
of  Genoa.  After  this  I  came  upon  drawings  of  London  &idge, 
interesting  Indian-ink  skies,  notes  of  scenes  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  studies  of  sails,  and  memoranda  of  a  {Ste-cham- 
pgtre  and  of  ladies'  dress — '  caps,  sleeves,  black  bow,  black 
boddice,  grey  body,  and  yellow  band.'  This  book  is  full  (rf* 
details  of  form  and  colour;  water-carts,  haymakers,  boys 
wading  round  boats,  fishermen  making  love,  travelling  gypsiee 
in  red  cloaks,  green  laneSj  and  sunlit  po^dais  that  shed  radiance 
like  lighted  tapers.  Here  and  there  are  bursts  of  wood-nymphs 
and  other  classical  furniture  ;  but  the  most  important  and 
laborious  efforts  in  the  book  are  views  of  London  Bridge,  with 
St  Paul's  and  the  Monument  showing  at  various  experimental 
distances.  Now  he  tries  the  dome  over  the  widest  arch — now 
he  crowds  the  balustrades  with  people,  and  introduces  a  hulk; 
barges,  and  the  boats  at  the  Tower  Stairs — now  he  brings  in 
bales  fc^  composition,  and  detains  passing  sails  to  break  the 
lines  of  the  arches  or  to  vary  their  outline.  Then  be  comes 
nearer,  and  tries  a  wharf,  a  tower,  some  additional  roo&,  or  a 
dark  steeple  striping  the  light  Still  he  seems  unsatisfied ; 
either  his  acquisitiveness  never  coidd  have  enough  viem  of  a 
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bridge  that  publishers  and  engravers  often  want  plates  of,  or  else 
he  cannot  get  the  bridge  to  loolt  quite  as  beautiful  as  he  could 
desire.  He  changes  the  boats ;  he  lifts  St  Paul's,  to  try  it  in 
all  sorts  of  combioations ;  he  moves  the  wharfs,  and  the  tbot- 
tower ;  yet  nothing  seems  to  satisfy  him,  so  greedy  is  he  of  all 
its  possible  variations. 

The  next  bool£  contains  Jottings  of  expenses,  and  sketches 
of  classical  subjects — Glaucus  and  Scylla,  Dido  and  ^Gneas, 
Ulysses  and  Nereus,  and  a  sketch  of  the  '  Polyphemus,'  with  the 
fgxnX  hurling  the  stone.  Sometimes  in  these  books  wc  come 
upon  a  flood  of  sea  sketches  and  shore  studies ;  fish  being 
packed  or  sold,  steamers,  notes  of  the  moon's  colour^  slight 
sketches  in  colour  (the  tones  sometimes  touched  in  with 
coloured  chalk),  lightning,  dismantled  vessels,  vermilion  suns 
and  indigo  seas,  waves  spitting  round  piles  or  combing  upon 
the  shore,  life-boats — in  fact,  all  Chat  could  indicate  a  passionate 
observer  and  lover  of  the  sea.  These  perhaps  are  succeeded 
by  Roman  details,  and  a  list  of  Lord  Egremont's  pictures ;  and 
the  variety  of  contents  is  further  increased  by  warm,  cold,  grey 
skies,  and  Naples-yellow  suns. 

In  a  book  containing  notes  of  Gothic  ornaments  from  York 
Minster,  the  internal  anatomy  of  a  boat,  and  some  pencil  skies, 
marked  '  W.  Turner,  64  Harley  Street,'  I  found  a  few  verses 
on  love,  which  show  that  the  heartache  of  earlier  youth  had  not 
yet  quite  gone.    They  run : — 

Man,  like  the  easy  bark  which  soling 
On  the  treacherous  sea,  seeking  the  bubble  pleasure. 

And  again; — ■ 

Cares  like  waves  in  fell  succession 
Frown  destruction  o'er  his  day ; 

which  I  take  to  be  very  incoherent  utterances  of  a  great  heart- 

A  parchment-covered  book,  with  loops  for  a  pendl,  contaim 
views  of  Mame,  St  Maure,  Mons,  Rouen  Cathedral,  Ptre-la- 
Chaiset  Notre  Dame,  and  St  Gervais. 

One  volume  I  dived  into  was  full  of  pen-and-ink  sketches  of 
ladies  conversing ;  and  the  next  I  •stumbled  on  contained  his 
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iMi  pUaf  lot  a«  villa  at  IVkkcnhaiu,  vith  tOBo^tAioai  df 
the  expense  for  eleven  doon,  seven  windows,  and  a,aee  feet'Of 
briolt ;  Ae  c6st  oTpuMMse  being  estimated  M  4*000/,,  And  the 
CMt  %if  tNindiiv  at  dw  mine  sum.  ' 

"  '  ytnt  tAer  a  book  conttining  tlie  sketdi  for  ^  DrydMi 
totnb'  fct  Westminsl^,  and  views  of  (t  thitAyt'ilbuly  Toft^'l 
found  a  volume  of  interesting  easy  studies  of  Bdinliui^' dok- 
'tttottred,  otact  and  limld ;  the' skies  pakj^eflfhvaad'pftltUue. 
'One  has  'tfte-  nnired  dtapd  on  the  t^;ht,  JnAie  distance  the 
Caflle,  add  8t  GSes's  open  diadem ;  otben  have  the  bhtePe«t- 
fauid^^ttte  FMi,  Arttuir's  Sea^  tbe  Callotf'Hin,  ind  dM  CsaOe 
fn  aU  a^Mda.  ''.;'> 

In'a  book  dated  tfioS,  and  cOntdning  cntfies  of  die  datadf 
ft'dieqUe,  isa  Aeteh  tX"  Kiikstall  Abbey ;  and  itf  anodiiEr  aR 
'■ciify  studies  of  deer,  shetp,  \joa&oa  Bridge,'ChUdrM  ^txjkai, 
and  the  Loid  Mayor's  Ba^  ''■>'■'  '■ 

The  original  sketches  of  tlte  Calais  Pier  pictuipfkow  how 
bright  Turner's  ocdour  was  when  his  mind  waa  aaode  up ;  and 
how  slurp,  firm,  and  confident  h^  tou^  ooukl  he.:  T^e  figures 
therein  are  dxxe  pronunent  dian-in  die  pictioe.  The  painter 
also  makes  a  note  of  Sterne's  Hotel ;  and  ill'  another  page 
sketches  several  spires,  a  coadi,  and  some  ^ble-endH  houses. 

One  note-book  is  devoted  to  the  record  of  numerous  care- 
ful memoranda  respecting  the  old'nUsters,  especially  their  flesh 
'cblOuts.  He  partiealarises  the  <St  Jenow,'  andrnwe  espebl- 
slly  the  'Dead  Christ'  by  Titian,  thO'  oaika  .teloors'  ofiriic 
groood  oTtriudi  he  piboouoees  to  be  Indian  red  and  asfthal^ 
the  seeoftd  oolotir  being  cold. 

'  In  iitiothM'itbre  I  discovered  sketdics^of  the  ooast'travfeneS 
on  his^ray  to  and  from  Edinburgh,  in  tbe  year  of  Gcoige  dtfe 
■FouftVs  visit  Bamborongh,  Scarborou^'  the  Cheviots,  and 
Fffn  Mabd  ate  railed  out  fw  ^>edal  eoqAasia  of  annotatfdo. 
'He  inikes  notes  of  thepasnng  iky  colours;  ebsctvea  that  liwke 
Is  colder  when  broken  by  warmth,  and  arrives  at  E(£nbuig^lt> 
wateh  widl  evfdesnt  delight  the  {pie^  and  daaaow,  the  trioglgf 
^na',  the  floating  of  flags^  the  processions  of  boats,  the  boaflefc 
and  Ulta,  the  files  <tf  Higfalaodeis  and  ficdtcli  Gnys,  sod  tke 
^uaivoaal  exdtemtnt  of  i  national  hoUd^.  -  Thd-'adwiinfc 
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lMi|0e  and  tbe  men-of-war  appeal  to  die  painter;  and  In  9lO|ia 
even  to  stretch  a  porter  reading  a  newspaper. 

One  bo<^  containbg  views  of  Scatborouf^  .TortMiy^  tiie 
gorges  of  the  Alps,  and  a  list  of  the  Italian  names  for  tlie  dign 
of  the  week,  is  bound  somewhat  irreverently,  as  the  shoes  of 
t^  miser  in  Hogarth's  picture  were  mended,  wiA  a  piece  of 
the  New  Testament 

In  a  book  of  no  value  otherwise  I  found  sketches  of  a  g^eat 
ship  surrounded  by  small  boats  fiill  of  fioely-dressed.women  and 
diiMren;  studies  perhaps  for  Napoleon  in  the' JBelleiophoo^'mt 
Plymouth.  Another,  which  has  quite  an  exhaustive  chart  of  ail 
the  features  of  Scarborough— difiis,  sands,  pier,  and  casd^  con- 
tains an  immature  attempt  at  satire  on  I  know  not  iHiat  pnUic 
monument,  erected  I  know  not  where.  It  seems  as  if  some 
ignoble  Howard  had  somewhere  usurped  the  place  intended  for 
a  Nelson  statue.    But  let  the  halting  lines  speak  if  they  can. 

'  Can  Howard  ask  In  vain,  and  view  the  block 
Graced  whh  the  gift  of  Ndson,  Brontes  rock, 
Still  in  the  centre,  and  •  •  •  •  .night 
Stands  the  first  EaiFs  memento  bolt  upright, 
While  modem  Charles,  now  all.  so  modest  grown. 
Thrust  from  the  comer  Nelson  mounts  the  throne; 
Served  thus  the  castle  ^elds  the  doubtfiU  strife. 
And  spares  the  past  •  •  •  and  clings  to  life.' 

Most  honest  indignation,  I  have  no  doubt;  but  spokoi  with 
fomewhat  a  stammering  tongue ! 

A  book  of  Oxford  sketches,  on  tinted  paper,  ccmtains 
studies  of  St  John's,  Wadham,  and  New  CoU^  Gardens ; 
but  the  drawings  of  Hi^  Street  are  feeble,  and  the  Gothic  de* 
tails  careless  and  uncared  for.  He  makes  notes  irfthe  College 
arms,  and  marks  the  coach-office.  Dr.  Barnes's  dooo-,  and  one 
of  the  sainu  whose  image  I  suppose  he  wanted  to  remembei; ' 

In  a.  sketch-book  containing  a  view  of  Borthwick  I  found 
many  outbursts  of  colour;  trials  with  the  brush  of  small  regioon 
of  purple  imd  sahnon  colour ;  and  notes  of  peculiarities  of  the 
.building,  which  are  not  to  be  forgotten— broken  freckles  of  blop 
and  jrellow,  and  brown  washes  deepening  to  red-puiple  dia- 
tances  of.  the  iris-flower  hue.     Mixed  up  with  thsM  ailB 
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ycwpeclive  diagnmt,  ihoving  THmiei's  tolidtude  sbout  Ui 
lectiuei.  And  then  recurs  Sb  FauFs,  with  the  saili  of  iMuget 
Tjujimipg  is  every  po«ibIe  wajr  acro«  the  aicbet,  an^  doudi 
blocked  in  to  try  cffecu  of  ccmipoeitioa  ;  mih  the  dome  and  id 
reflecttcnu — the  light  and  shade  essayed  in  various  balsnnci  ■  - 
and  iBMta  qireading  like  clomps  <tf  teoces,  Mawet  of  ex- 
pedmcnal  coloai — fain,  grey^  ycUow,  and  red,  follow  them* 
npoo. 

.  A  hook  of  Ae  date  of  about  iSio,  cwtanuig  a  sort  of 
itinerary  of  Devooahire  and  Dorsekhin,  testifies  to  his  cagefr 
^eis  for  lacti  and  truth.  He  bkes  notes  Uc«  ■  9pf  or  a  piI«V 
and  of  nuttos  even  that  seem  quite  oitt  erf'  hia  province.  Beny 
PomcK^  Castle,  ba  sets  down, '  came  into  the  posseirion  of  the 
Scympun  1551/  AtTorbay,  be  record*  that  it  is  twelve  mOet 
fitom  H<^s  Nose  to  Beny  Head  At  Bridaat  the  Undlng 
place  of  WilUam  III,  be  notes  that  aweUthereebbsatxl  flow^ 
and  adds  the  phiUw^ihic  lament  '  O  buHunom  reium  mW*' 
tudo  ! '  With  the  present  town  of  Fowey  he  is  '  well  ideasedi* 
Near  Place  House  reside  the  Le  Foy&mily.  Lnlworth  Cove 
bat  water  for  eigh^  tons  burtheib  Portland  is  four  miles  frooi' 
Weymouth.  Cbes^-bank  extends  ban  ——  to  Abbotsbuiy, 
nine  milea.  Pebbles  get  saullex  ai  we  recede  from  Portlandi' 
The  Ugbtbouse  at  Pottland  is  sixty-three  feet  hig^ ;  Torbey 
vinble  twcnty'five  leagues  distant,  near  Caves  Holes;  Hwo- 
we  learn  of  the  inhabitants  of  Portland,  Uie  ancteot  Bebues  j 
Saion  node  of  keeping  accounts  in  law  ;  tnuxs  of  Roman  cdt. 
campment  behind  the  Portland  Anns;  Abbotsbuiy,  founded 
by Catiutc's steward;  tbechapd;  aeartnaik;  Dordtetta;  half- 
a  mile  to  be  rigbt,  awpbithcatw^  called-  Mambuiy,  near 
M(»cktoo ;  Maidon  Castle,  most  perfect  oral  encampment 
tiebleditch  ;  Lubrordi  Castle,  boiit  in  i6qe }  first  machine  'w 
1760  ;  Tuesday,  market  day-;  spring  at  Nottiagton ;  fixed  airj' 
cUgcsttve  sal^  which  resembles  M<dGtt  water ;  bam-door  f 
Durdle  Rock  on  north- sh^re;  Lyme  Regis;  Duke:of.Uoi^ 
moudi;  TeigiuxKitb;  Danes aitd  French]  Shibtooe Cromledii 
logan  sttme  ;  Hallcombe,  fiwlVy  parish ;  Caiew%  four  horse- 
shoes remaining  over  door  ;  hocsa  saved  Carew ;  man  great 
distance  at  seat  TorAbbcyj  Kii^  John;  Kent  H^  in  whidi 
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a  n&val  officer  ventured  and  was  nearly  mflbcated ;  Cc« 
Castle ;  and  Haye  Farm,  near  Exmouth,  the  birth-phee  of 
Raleigh.  This  book  contains  sketches  of  peaceful  Devondttre 
riYers  ;  water-mills  amonfr  hills ;  champaign  dotted  with  trees  ; 
and  cowi  feeding  on  quiet  river  banks.  ' 

It  is  not  often  we  come  upon  Turner's  very  earliest  woifa^ 
thoi^  it  is  probable  he  hardljrever  parted  irith  his  dcetch- 
books,  which  to  him  were  as  cheque-books  ;  yet  there  is  one,' 
a  laige  royal  two-clasp  volume,  with  large  sketches  drawn  irith 
a  needle-pointed  pendT.  It  contains  a  view  of  Hnriech  Castle 
(flw  date  probably  about  1798),  seas  and  islands,  stunted 
tnountains,  ruined  churdtes,  and  alleys  nestling  among  recki. 

Then  comes  the  Bolton  Book,  with  sketches  of  die  Abbe;f 
And  of  Wharfdale.  He  has  drawn  people  tiding  and  pie- 
mcking ;  he  has  even  made,  for  greater  completeness,  a  groun^ 
plan  of  the  Abbey.  The  sketches  of  I^unceston  Castle  and  » 
Ttodor  bouse,  in  the  same  volume,  are  carefully  picked  out'  io 
pencil 

Among  several  sketches  on  the  river  are  many  admirably 
drawn  studies  of  cattle  and  of  figures  at  the  plough.  Turner 
has  been  careful  to  represent  the  ploughman  as  turning  before 
his  horses  turn,  and  to  write  over  the  plough  that  the  left  stilt 
was  the  highesL  In  one  of  the  river  scenes  occurs  a  subtle 
observation  by  him,  worthy  of  one  who  took  such  pains  ttf 
master  eveiy  artifice  of  composition.  He  writes  : — '  Bargemen 
liai^ng  clothes  on  the  shrouds — to  avoid  long  lines.'  Th^- 
mcaning  of  which  is  that  the  clothes  the  bargemen  hang  upon; 
die  shrmids  serve  to  break  the  popendicular  and  unpIeasanU]^ 
stnight  lines,  and  that  they  therefore  irere  not  to  be  forgotten. 

In  his  eSbrta  to  compose  a  motto  for  his  Garden  of  the 
Hesperides  picture,  Turner  rushed  into  a  slough  of  poeti7 ;  and 
pei^ps  even  Turner,  who,  it  must  frankly  be  allowed,  had  it- 
great  alacrity  for  sinking,  never  achieved  so  deep  a  dive  of' 
baAos.    I  give  it  as  completely  as  I  am  able  to  dedpher' 

<  Discord,  dire  sister  of  ethereal  Jove, 
Coeval  hostile  even  to  heavenly  love,  < 

.,  Kankling  with  rage,  unaaked  the  ipoft  to  shan  .       \.-'., 

At  Psyche's  marriage^ 
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.   Snahed  like  >  noxious  blast  of  wintry  sUea    . 

Hesperian  gardens  rise.  , 

77u  gwariSaM  dragon,  im  himutlfa  Itoit, 
AmtA  by  ber  presence  slumbered  at  bis  post, 

'  tbe  golden  apple  took. 

Lore  felt  the  wonnd,  and  Tn^  foundation  shoolo*  '  ' 

'  From  the  book  containing  the  sbore  I  transcribe  the  fdt- 
towfo;  pasnge,  wMtdi  I  b^ere  to  be  frOtn  one  of  his  lectura 
on  perspective,  and  which  therefore  is  iimhiable  i-^  * 
'-  'Reflections  net  oidy  iippear  darker,  but  larger  than  the 
Vbfed  whidi  occaiiotn  dten  ;  and  if  die  irpple  or  btdlow  of 
the  wave  is  long  enough  to  make  an  angle  with  the  e;e,  it  is  o> 
tiiese  undulatiiig  lines  that  the  object  reflects,  and  transmits  all 
peipendicuhT  object!  lower  towards  the  spectator ;  bat  hi  ^ 
«eding  lines,  as  well  as  objects,  rales  stem  to  lose  their  ixnrar, 
and  those  guides  that  enable  us  to  find  some  cause  fbr  neiir 
objects,  lose  their  powta  'or  become  enfeebled  by  contraction 
in  remote  ones.  It  has  been  asserted  that  all  appear  equal 
from  die  base  line  of  the  wAter ;  btit  these  uibna  I  dissqit 
itOBk  It  is  true  that,  by  placing  (Ke  tyt  etjoal  to  the  wstM^, 
it  comes'up  to  the  -rules  laid  down;  bat  when 'the  water  tt 
VofBed  on  Which  all  things  are  to  be  reflected,  it  is  no  longer  tft 
T^t  anglea,  bnt,  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  spectator^ 
t>ecomes  more  or  less  an  angle  of  incidence;  If  the  undu^ 
bating  surface  of  the  liquid  did  not,  by' current  or  mottofC 
congregate  fbnos,  there  would  be  no  (Efltculty  in  simplifying 
therulest'  ■  ■  ■      ■* 

By  way  of  variety  wt  next  have  a  page  of  accounts  0A 
tnind  ever' painfully  exatt  m  money  natters) ;  and  this  u  fol- 
lowed by  sketches  of  henti  feeding,  and  Cows  chewing  grak^ 
The  stolid  side  stare  they'  deign  to  give'  to  nian,  after  wfaidi 
they  resume  their  suspended  labour  with  a  sottish  contein[A 
«nd  dun  epicureanism,  has  been  most  happily  conveyed. 

All  of  a  sudden  die  painter  dashed  oR  into  a  strain  of  reflex 
tion  of  more  than  oracular  darimess  : — 

'They  wrong  virtue,  enduring  difficulties  or  wor^  in  dtfc 
bare  imitation  of  nature,  all  offers  received  in  the  same  braia'; 
but  where  these  attempts  arise  above  mediocrity,  it  wonM 
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forelj  not  be  a  Etde  sacriAce  to  thos^  who-  percove  tte  valne 
of  the  success  to  foster  it  by  termA  as  cotdikl  th^Kt  eannoC  look 
fo  easy  a  way  as  Jthose  spoken  of  copvey  doubts  to  the  expect* 
11%  individuaL  For  as  the  line  that  unites  the  beautiftil  to 
gnoe^-aod  these  offerings  forming  a  new  s^le»  not  that  soub 
can  guess  as  ethics.  Teach  them  of  both,  but  many  serve  as 
the  body  and  the  soul,  and  bat  presome  mcnc  as  the  beacon  to 
Ihe  headland  which  would  be  a  i^aming  to  tl^  danger  of  mai^ 
nerism  and  the  disgustful' 

.  The  book  wherein  these  tenebrose  thoughts  occur  it  dated 
November  3,  182a  Another  startling  soap  on  the  sune  lubr 
ject.nms  thus :— «- 

TTis  a  small  spaccp  by  considering  it  and  treatiiy  them 
M^k  reflecting  upon  polished  bodies,  frequently  the  reflectioo 
appe^  so  true^  but  are  most  ialladous  to  the  great  book  of 
Nature.' 

•  The  painting  art  toils  after  truth  fai  vain.' 

After  tlus  follow  some  historical  notes  touching  the  eailjr 
history  of  England,  in  the  course  of  which  Suetonius  is  quoted 
to  show  that  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  our  land  was  first  called 
Britannia.  The  writer  reasons  airiiwardly  that,  firom  the  &ct  of 
leveral  legions  perishing  and  the  countiy  not  being  abandoned 
up  to  the  last  extremity,  tome  support  augr  be  derived  for  die 
^€lMadation*  that  Britain  was  ccHisidered  mistress  of  the  sea% 
'  her  statue  wearing  a  MR%i/^»rmM^'  All  tfasough  life  the  painter 
was  pursued  by  the  same  difficult  in  finding  the  exact  word  he 
fe^ired. 

Incoherences  still  more  puzzling  ensue  about  'fo9rty^foln^ 
the  first  Chrisdan  Church  built,  Glastonbuxy,  Giraldus  Cai»* 
brensis^  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  Andati,  En^idi  god  of 
victory/ 

These  soaps,  it  may  be,  are  notes  firom  someSomersetahiie 
guide-book  read  at  an  inn. 

London  Bridge  meets  us  agsun  in  different  views  in  the 
same  volume,  and  there  are  plans  for  the  picture  gallery  in 
X^neen  Anne  Street— arrangements  for  back  parlour  and  kitdien 
and  for  ventilation.    The  gallery  is  to  have  no  blinds,  only  'm 
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■tinlffli^ '  IP  ktfcp  OHt  th«  «wb'b  rays.  Thai  come  lure  lAewi 
cf  dte  riwr,  with  Bow  Chord)  ukI  SomcnM  Stairs,  and  pien 
and  wueboowf,  "nBetove  «od  his  booworin  coBmpittooa^ 
Marked,  and,  abote  all,  At  ChnRh  of  SL  MidaeHi,  CocnhaL 
With  aa  istafval  of  a  page  or  two>  Aese  tiewi  an  niconded  tqp 
die  tnuMoipt  of  a  gamnt  for  the  frtte ;  and  it  »  cwioim  that 
ti»e  varj*  iutnimcnt  for  which  the  gamat  ii  written  was  found  in 
Tnmei^  boose  after  his  ^eath.  H«  was  a  rnao  of  nuutjr  aqA> 
latioDi ;  and  nmaie  deaily  had  its  attnctkms  tot  Imn,  thoo^ 
htotwldnotapplf  hiaiselfto  itseuhintion.   . 

A  YcHiuhire  ■)wtcb-bo(A  rerealt  his  taste  for  sodd  idax^ 
tioa.  It  contains  a  patriotic  song,  wUdt  he  might  have  heard 
on  loae  festal  occasion  at  Mr.  Fawkeif,  The  pendUing  ii 
atanott  oUiterated ;  yet  a  few  venei  are  to  be  picked  oat  >— 

Sn^—Jccau  Buu. 
•  Ucn^abealtbtohoncstJAsBvn.  .  .    . 

When  he's  gene,  wiU  you  find  such  sBother? 
So  with  hearts,  as  with  buR^erii^te  bill, 

Hcre't  a  health  to  Old  En^and  hit  mother. 
She  save  hin  a  good  edacatioo, 

Taught  him  that  cowards  dtonld  swinft 
To  ha  true  to  the  &me  of  the  nation.; 

To  be  true  to  his  church  asd  his  Un^ 
How  John  is  a  good-aatarad  oeatiac ; 

He's  Bobkb  and  fcncroa%  aad  h^ve ; 
Be  in  conflict^  a  terrible  bilow: 

He  win  fight,  be  win  conqoer^  he^  save, 
SeeM  swear  court  and  dtr  an  eqna^ 

"  R^hu  of  mail  ■*  mako  a  vc*7  fiae  seand— 


Then  the  loom  in  the    .   .    .    wonU  stand  still. 

Equality's  mantle  be  smaS, 
We  Acq  must  fight  and    .    *    .    ■   ' 

For  dte  pulpit,  the  toirn,  and  the  haO. 
He's  happy  as  long  as  he's  good — ' 
One  page,  bearing  the  date  f)f  December  31,  i8>5,  has  ft 
sketch  of  a  wooded  river  and  a  watctfaU  among  treea 
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■  ■  An  eariy  Scotdi  volume  abowt  that  on  i>ae'(ak'..lHw 
painter  act  out  ftom  Edinburgh  oa  July  iSi-awl  fhUrlM 
faisbed  his  book  oa  August  i,  at  Gretna  Gkcb.  i»  thii 
vohiBW  ore  aketdics  of  Queensfeny,  Unlith^off,  .Qlmiw^ 
PumbartoQ,  Douglas  Castle,  llKvlomm»n  (Benkmod),  Jm 
Teniy,  and  Loch  Lomoad  (biack  shadows  and  greeorliKMnk 
ncis).  The  writiDgs  of  Scott  at  this  period  hat^  I  wihkm^ 
inpressed  Turner,  and  directed  bis  attention  towards  aoti(|iMtiBS 
toiHc\  for  several  notes  like  these  are  interq>eised-T'  T  ialilfc . 
gow  Church;'  'James  uw  a4>paiition  of  old  man  /  'BtiiU<k|t 
lUbertll.'  .     i  ■ 

Nestwe  have  T/Kh  Awe,  Ben  More,  Casde  OochaO,  L*^ 
Tay,  Breadalbane  (with  rows  of  windows  like  gun-poita  in  the 
side  of  a  frigate),  Kenmor^  Auchentyie,  Ttimmel  Brig,  Blairr 
Athol,  Ehiukeld,  Dumblane  (in  all  the  sketches,  however  rude, 
there  is  some  gradatimi  of  colour  given,  and  the  skies  are 
massed  out),  Bolhwell  Castle,  Hobt,  Regent  Murray's  Castle, 
Solway  Frith  and  Moor,  and,  lak  of  all,  the  cek^irated  Bla<^> 
smith's  Shop  on  Grctmi  Green.  No  bad  fcsay  this  into 
Scotland. 

Turner's  earliest  book,  the  cover  now  half  cut  ofT,  seems 
to  have  been  filled  by  him  with  sketches  when  be  was  about 
fifteen  years  old.  There  is  a  back  view  of  the  Hotwclls,  from 
the  Gloucestershire  side,  I  tiiink,  pencil-wa^ed ;  and  there  are 
notes  of  gates,  towen,  and  trees  (with  litde  pen-tonches)  at  Sir 
W.  Lippincote's ;  women  aad  barrowa,  bdl-torrets  and  yew- 
trees,  cliffs,  boats,  and,  finaHy,  hasty  views  of  rocks,  boats,  and 
Webh  hills  frotn  the  Old  Passage.'  It  also  contains  a  profile 
sketch  of  St  Vincent  Rocks  ;  a  craft  stranded  on  an'island  in 
the  Severn  ('  sea'  writteo  laige  on  on«  place) ;  pages  of  experi- 
m«ktal  puiple  blots ',  a  bend  sf  the  Avon  ;  the  tower  of  Thoni- 
buiy  church  ;  the  Welsh  coast  "from  Cook's  Folly ',  trees  and 
hills  and  ships.  The  study  of  Malmesbury  Abb^y  fit>m  the 
meadows,  over  the  tools  of  houses,  is  a  south-east  view,  and  is 
dated  lytti.  The  foliage  is  bad ;  the  trees  are  left  a  rank  green 
with  yellow  tips.  An  orange  walk  is  depicted  ;  grey  and  rusty 
.stains  are  on  the  stones  of  the  wall ;  and  the  sky,  low-bMMd,  is 
seen  through  an  arch.    Sharp  touches  occur  occasJomiUy,  but 


i 


tiw  yikcAt  oonpOMtioti  i>  wcal^  i^ii%  Mid  tiRMlt-tfatu^<-c» 

ceedinglf  carefiiL  Not  a  touch  of  unnecessary  work,  hffncv^ 
dbdoMS  itself;  and,  wttcre  thac  u  detail,  oaly  a  bit  h  fnidied 
to  shov  how  the  reit  ia  to  be  done. 

Some  of  the  sketches  have  the  names  written  punctiliousl; 
over  the  shops — as  'Heath,  Ounond^  and  Bndford,  Milli- 
nen;'  'Grove  Coffee. House;'  .and  .'G-  Nafipd.  Dealer  in 
Liquors.' 

last  of  all,  we  cotne-to  a  Romaa  Doto4>ocfc,  •Which  con- 
tains memQr^nda  of  the  following  tacts,  and  observations  of 
Italbn  travel : — 
.  VcDUs  seated ;  P^npa^  twoHages  from  JRxggiQ,;  St,iP(Os- 
ptio;  Modena,  palace  and  pictures;  Sologna,  .wax  loodehq 
TOy  curiona ;  John  of  Bologna,  founuiosj  Forli  (TabeniacMi 
of  Michael  Angelo) ;  Rubicon ;  St.  Marino ;  Rimini ;  Ai^,f|( 
Augustus ;  Bridge  over  Foglia  ;  Ancona ;  Loretto ;  Adriatic 
ramparts ;  Gate  to  Rome ;  River  Clitumnus ;  Spoleto  inscrip- 
tion; Temi;  Cascade;  CaduU della Marmora ;  FallofNarai; 
Mount  Viterbo;  View  of'the 'KBer^  View  of  Rome  above 
Baceano  ;  Pons  Milvius ;  Baths  of  Diocletian ;  Alban  Moun- 
tains, to  the  south,  bearing  west  to  Antium ;  Tyrrhene  Sea ; 
Uoimt  Somcte,  thirty  milei;  Caintoi;  'Gal)nMHin;''99nai4 
(d>eliskt;.Fouiitain;.'Spada;  Ponipey'BBtktuev-VillBs;  Tiroi^ 
sniponded 'over  precipice;  Anp;' l'ViUa''l^$aa' Amnio ( 
Horace  disputed;  Tomb  ofCkdina  ne«'  OatA  Albanoi 
Naples;  Jews  w91  not  soUdf  alnU;  Tomb  at  foot  ofMowl 
Vesuvios;  Annibal;  Pateolt  ;''Ponipfcii, :  ftntde  akdetoa'^ 
Street  of  the  Tombs;  Salve  Inn;  Siren's  Idshd ;  - Gtndo? 
Aretiaoj  Invented  gamnt ;  Pima-;  .Augustus  vieWod  adkCs ^oi 
Druauj;' Ca&giok>;  Maraadaso ;  dd^btftil ;.:  Lut -Gbnpte 
gone ;- Lugano ;  VaUambrosa ;  Toiio  ;  Moa4t'Cenis;-CanU 
panile;  Gate  <tf  Paradise ;  lanaroai'  »'  :  '■>■  s 

'.  Litde  pen-and-ink  views  are  iatesqiened,  artd  we  han 
tether -Italian  notes :—  * 

I  '  Ponte  Vacchino  ;  Cortona ;  VilU  Adrian  ;  CohMsenra  j 
Tivoli;  Arch  of  Severus ;  Villa  Novate;  Frascati ;  Eottdi  j 
Tomb  of  Cicero;  Gaeta  ;  Altar;  Velletrij-Tetradna;  Cq«a; 
^Msnua ;  Posilipo ;  Naples :  Agnano ;  'Oratec  of  Veaimus 
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Canaii;  Ctittmumci  FKUnn;  iaaian;  Capii;Amlll;  StyOBf 


On  the  flf-teaf  of  «De  •kecdh-book  I  dtKovcRd  the  n^ 
joined  inn-biU,  which  ii  elcqMBt  of  eCoaoMy  : — 

■"■■  '  2   J;  * 
Egfarat— B.  B.  U.  t/.  yii~~i 
•  ■  Hottar  ..-...;..'..«    5   o 

BhckmUr 036 

Tonqafc*  .........910 

Julf  tjth /i  14    6 

Tlifa  book  eedtatned  Aetehes  of  PljiBoudt,  l^rme-Reg^ 
land's  Efid,  Cknrdly,  and  Fo«er,  dttcd  May  i8tt(?).  Tbert 
arc  abo  notes  of  figmei ;  «)e  ia  tfiat  of  a  butcher  leuiii^  on 
Us  tnaU-tn^. 


chapi;erxlvl 

THE  *UBCR  ntmiOKUM.* 

Ir  was  well  known  to  men  Uving  in  die  eacljr  and  in  dteoidcDe 
period  of  TintKi^  pcDfetiMHul  caieer,  that  be  did  not  oAen  sdi 
bit  lai^  ott-pctareft  Thejr  were  not  toufj^t  after  or  af^re- 
ciMtd  hf  the  arirtocmcr  or  faahionaMe  pidiuvbujrers,  wiA 
tern  bkccptiooB,  such  as  Lord  Egremont  of  Petwmth,  Lord 
Yarbflkough,  Sir  John  LeiccMer,  and  Lord  Klesmere';  and  tint 
wijlect  m^  be  trai^  and  attributed  mainly  to  the  intaeace  of 
Kr .  George  Bcaamon^  an  amattur  artist,  wbo  accorded  an 
abeorbing  pRference  to  the  works  of  Claiide.  To  Sir  George 
tbe  fiuhionaUe  patrons  of  art  looked  np  as  to  an  oracle  (tf  taste  ; 
and  to  sudi  an  extent  was  his  devotion  to  Claude  carried  that 
npon  Sir  George  becoming  die  possessor  of  dte  '  Annuncia- 
tion,' the  little  picture  by  Claude  now  in  the  Nationa]  Gaiktj, 
he  conndercd  it  so  iAfimtety  precious  that  he  neither  could  nor 
did  think  it  ssfe  out  of  his  n^  Indeed  it  is  said  that,  wheti 
bediOTeoutinhiicaniage,  he  always  to(A  it  withhinn 

Whether  there  was  anything  pernnal  or  not  in  this  advocacy 
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•f  ClMde  b>  iftc  Rippitsiioa  t4  Tnmci^  t  Icaoir  BM  ;  but  it  it 
certun  that  Turner  wu  well  aware  of  the  fact,  and  tiiat  hd 
teplffelt  the  fa^ostice  ^  Sir  0«aif;«  BcRUtnont^  pKJiidice. 
Wc  ««  «fUibM  to  cttnato  bk  abidnir  teiue  of  the  injoiy 
%Akh  he  rigbdycoiMfeind  he  had  soitaiMd  in  this  oMnectMMi, 
iNM*  tiie  ettcamtBiKe  tiiat  be  bequealbed  to  the  natKm  two  of 
Us  best  petaKii-oatfaettteCMl  «onditkm  that  they  sboutd- be 
pluedndebr  ride  with  two  of  Cliude'ibett  pictures.  Turner 
im  ubciov*  Uiat  portetitj  AouldKAder  to  his  metnerjrdie 
trf^atewMch  ItadbMS  withheld  fiom  him  bj*  his  coiit^Bponiiei 
la  the  SUM  qriih  of  aitiitic  selMeftaoet  he  commeneed  Us 
lRlode(fid,be««tifBl,«tid 'highly  esteemed  'Liber  Stodienim,* 
•saeonpaBioo  (O  Oe '' Liber  Veritatis '  of  Chmd^fast  piib» 
BdNdbjr  Ac  Diike«f  DevMiAire  after  his  leturti  fion  Italjr. 
-.  The  fifst 'Liber  SttKHonnn' sketch  was  a»de  at tite  bouse 
of  his  old  friend  Mr.  Wdls,  Ae  dnwiog-nasterM  AddBDastfb&' 
TMM  bid  net  noch  bMsiBeat  M  the  tim^  aod  dMN^  that  he 
teild  pnfitiUy  ea^ildT  hb  IdsuK  hr  "Ti^W  Cl«lda  He  had 
{Mended  to^inAitish  one  handled  mnbeis ;  bat  tte  series  did 
MM  eneBd'bej«Dd  sereMjr,  for  in  the  leng  inteml  of  paUie«> 
thw  be  iid  becmne  mote  snooessAil;  snd  he  did  BOf  then 
casete-spendhistkaeia^ieailitioa.     - 

'Tomer's  cdebrated  p^ilicatkwi,  the  "Liber  Swdianii,'siys 
MtibireBii' '  entinljrtiwes  itseiisUncet»iiqpftAci's  pcrtuasie^ 
and  AediBwtDgi  for  tbcfivst  HidBberinite'iaadeiii  tnr  cottago 
•lKnotUM&<  He'faadferftteiigtisaeoi|ed'apoB'1>nicrih« 
Capedi^tuf  «f  toakh^  tuSteAoafnm  Us  o««  irotks^piAH* 
cttiai^  tdlfaighBa  that  it  wooU  tanfy  be  done  afttfr  Mi  detdit 
■tdperinpe  inawajthaimiB^t  notdoUaiftat  JostieeiAiib 
be  eoiM  cnsise  for  KioMdC  After  k«y  mioA  <Oatinwed  peifc 
suasion.  Turner  at  Ict^([th  gave  way ;  andonedayrH^enhewai 
MKyhig  with  us  in  Kent  (be  always  tpeat  a  part  of  the  aotimia 
U  «ur  eotti^e)  he  said,  "  We^  Gaffer,  I  seediere  wiB  be  no 
t>eace  till  I  coeaply ;  so  ^Te  ine  a  piece  of  paper:  Theiiv 
now  I  Rule  the  siie  for  me,  and  teU  me  what  I  am  to  do>* 
My  lather  said,  "  W^  divide  yo«r  subject  into  dasaes— say. 
Pastoral,  Muin^  Elqiant  Pastoral,  and  so  forth ;"  whidi  wai 
•ecordingiy  ^ae.    The  fitst  drawings  were  then  and  diera 
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made,  ud  anaaged  for  puUtcatioii.  Hut  wom  ii  die  autma 
ofiSo6.' 

fw  an  e&rly  number  be  cmidoyed  C  G.  Lewii*  U>e  engrarci^ 
whose  remunenuioD  was  six  guineas  for  aqiiatiating  «■  etchipf 
Tuner  now  wanted  two  more  drawing!  etched  and,  tqualiaied 
fcr  the  same  Bum ;  whicb  being  totalijr  inadequate  for  tbe  tiiM 
and  labour  expended  thcieon,  the  diawingn  and  plates  were  at 
once  returned  by  Lewis.  This  led  to  a  qoairel  that  lasted 
several  yean^  Eventually,  howcvtf ,  he  bad  to  pay  Cbaile* 
Turner  eight  guipeasi  and  finally,  I  believe,  tbe  turns  of  othjn 
engnvers.  rose  to  twelve.  Yet  even  Tomer  could  not  ha«f 
anticipated  that  acopyof  tbe  'Liber'  would  one ^y  sell  fiy 
3,000/.,  Dor  could  the  engraver  believe  that  ixooft  which  he  Iia4 
actually  used  to  light  the  fire  with  would  ietch  betwoen .  Bi(ht 
and  ten  guin^s  apiece,  and  that  he  would  be  offqped  tiftnty- 
five  jpiineas  fw  any  residue  he  could  find  of  thenk  ■  .  ;  \.-, 

■  '  There  can  be  no  question  that  Turner's  *2Jber*'  mtK^ 
woghf  dQwn  Claude's  '  Liber ; '  but  we  must  not  fivget  tbif.  jt 
is  unfair  to  institute  a-  oompaiis<Hi  between  the  two.  .  Chutdc^ 
was  not  a  show-boolc,  and.  never  intended  for  pubficatioB.  ;..{( 
was  only  a,  volume  (4  slight  sketches  of;  pictures  he  had:  tfAii 
preserved  as  memorials  of  them ;  whereas  Turner's  was  ftbook 
to  the  production  of  which  several  years  w«e  devoted.  Kwas 
dabMuied  with  extreme  care,  engraved  fw  ib«  most  pait  wi|)| 
his  fnvn  hands,  and  i^atched  -in  all  its  processes  with  the  tnoM 
jealous  and  Mgadoui  care.  It  was  intended  to  ezempl^hjji 
command  of  the  whole  compass  of. landscape  ar^  a^ifi,.^ 
boundless  and  matchless  richness  ofhis  stores  both  of  fitctf^d 
of  invention.  These,  indeed,  showed  his  faadesweas  .^ 
piagisrisro,  and  were  so  many  bold  challenges  to  aO  hui  <ofif 
tempotaiies.   . 

The  drawings  for  the  ' liber '.meuotints  were  of  the^WM 
•ise  as  the  plates,  and  were  carefiiUy  finished  in  seiwL  ,Tlw 
proofs  also  were  sometimes  touched  all  over  with  tlie  brush  in 
aepia. 

Tutnei's  knowledge  of  engnvers'  effects  was  so  marvdlow 
that  be  has  been  known,  when  dissatisfied  with  a  i^te,  to  sif 
down  and  chaise  a  sunrise  into  a  mooonse.  It  was  no  unusua) 


Mag  ft*  lftflt,iflMO'a'pUtc  of  the  *tiber'  began  to  Mfr,  to 
take  it  and  tcvene  ht  whole  cfficet,  making  all  diat  waa  befbi* 
1^^  now  daffc,  and  idt.  Ailt  was  before  dark  aow  light:  Indeed; 
Mooentntiraiefls'ar  miad,  and  kno«rfedge  of  light  and  riiiadei 
wineTumcr'agKatcitdianKtetialks.  TotwenethC  «cale- of 
driarbsano  ina  |date  at  five  ■rinMea'  notice  i«  at  dUficalt  as  '■% 
would  be  fer  a  muctcian  to-  diange  the  key  of  a  toMia  of 
Beetbovec,  and  to  p^  it  off  correctly  at  sight  after  the  ahtra- 
lion,'  He  covered' the  margnu' of  iproof*  wtth  advice' and 
diftctiom  M  hit  engmvert. 

I '  In-  tSey  begn  tlie  iswe  of  the  ^  Liber  Siudiorain,'  litidk 
•aa  not-completed  tmtil  iti&  Thii  woodei&l  woricwu'pitb-' 
liabed'  in  diik-bhifc  ooveied'  nofabert,  each  containing  fiv« 
Mgravingi.  The  mbjecta,  onbtadng  die  whide  domin  of 
landscape-art,  were  divided  into  six  heads,  agreeably  witfi' -tiw 
luggestioa  of  hia  Mend  Wella  >— rifst.  Historical ;  MBond, 
nmonl;  ttmd,  Elegam  PaMond ;  fborth,  Hountaio;  fifth; 
Manna  ;  iHAi,  AtdtitcctnraL  The  width  of  the  deiip'oilthe 
thorodg^ness  with  whidi  it  irexecmed  attest  the  pow«F«f'Mi 
con^Vduakive  tniiid.  Of  ftagnanttary  eflbrt  he.wfa  flwaftt 
Mbained ;  ttid  w>  man  noniiiiteily  TtgRtudinetiU} MMag.'' 
:'  Oliepubliatkiitof  the  'liber'  stopped  at  the  CcMfteflDfll 
mnnber,  dicreby  ndking  in '  all  (indudiag  the  ftontiiptaDBj 
Miid)  TnmeriMaewhat  osteniatioasly-'gave  to  his  subtoilMs) 
•eventy^one  plates.  Strange  to  say,  this  qrfendid  worit  did  Bot 
prove' to  be  a  seniuneTltive  qteculatioa.  It  was'tfaercAra 
•topped  as  soon  as'  he  b^an  the  *  England  and  Wales,* :  and 
obtained  other  more  profitable  engagetoenta.  The  «9l  pliM 
intended  (at  the  fifieenh  and  bixtecndi-nambers  of  tiw  work 
were  more  or  feai  ptepaied  for  paUicatioo,  dad  oAor  plaMl 
were  in  various  stages  of  faiyeas.  There  can  be  bo  :doftbt 
that, 'had'I^rncr  been  eneoinaged,  the  loult  of  his  'dnUcbg* 
to  Claude  wonld'have  been  a.  complets  eiNtode'of  aA  possMs 
dasteS'Of  landscape  art,  nried  by  minoiett  pattidihns  of  tbc 
chai^ttl  effects  of  season  and  dimaie.  >  ' 

:  Onrof  Ithefirst  ea^wrers chosen- fff  the  task  was  Chariw 
Turner;  and  the  hatd  terms  of  K<  engagement  wer«  that  li« 
aboold  engrave  fif^  drawingsj  and  attend  to  the  prindngi  piib« 
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lidoBA  and  ddireiy  of  tte  adaaben  (fcr  T»aar  iiM  spiaf  1% 
be  hii  om  pid)luheT)at  the  imi arable  Mc  of  cigbt  gaiatfUpet 
pUlc  lite  paiatginMietew^ouictiag,  and  ■cMiti«ly<wftil 
mhi>  cofiectioiuaodkddiliou.  Tbe^ cadaver  toitoddwNi^ 
^fint  twentjr  platct:  (fondag  Koi;  i,  i,  3.  md  4)  pMlew^ 
H«  then  fruddjr  coiaplaiiied  of  tbe  tenn^  eitd  adced  tao 
gunwaa  mete  fw  eadi  i^tc  One  pbt^  lAkh  ocwMenad— 
link  difflcnlty,  WM  that  <tf  'WodMMr  Cattle,*  inth  avinr  of 
Mootem  Hill  and  how  Eton  bojri  on  it  to  the  lefL' '.  A.ftm 
additional  trees  to  the  li^t,  and  aof^  dcBwnde  to  h«ie  llM 
■tepi  leading  up  Hontein  deam,  cahaiuted  the  eqdsiBtxe  of 
the  engnrcr.  The  peiater,  nbo  liad  never  had  qautcf  §am 
to  Um  when  he  vas  ttniggUag,  now,  in  bis  tun,  I  ||ieit  tD  B^* 
gave  BO  quaiter.  Such,  uah^>|uly,  is  the  iUbasl  eiiect  «f 
eadr  trial  and  difficult. 

laAexiblf  exacting  aa  be  wae,  Tttnicr  eonld  not  oadtnlaDd 
bow  an  engraver  wbo  bad  conlncted  to  do  "fiftf  engwafiagl 
iboaU  tij  to  get  off  his  baigaia  at  tbe  tveaty-Gnt  H*  fleV 
into  an  inarticulate  whirlwind  of  lagc^  dte  xesidt  of  -wUdt  mt 
tbal  painter  and  engraver  never  ^ke  for  ninotecttTMn* 
RcTMld^  Dunkaitont  Lupton,  Saj,  Dawe,  and  otben,  vnt 
tben  eaqjoyed  ;  thepaiaterhinudfcagravingKHneofhiMnni 
drawings  and  etchings,  whOe  lahee  for  twen^  yean  iiqMfiM* 
tended  the  ]»intiDg.  Meanwhile,  the  priBtaeUera,  who  eoiU 
net  get  nffident  pcccentage  allowed  them  bj  leaner,  wadd 
bate  nothing  to  do  with  the  woriu  Tber  Utde  tfaoi^  thedqr 
wnld  oome  iriien  a  complete  set  would  be  worth  3,ooa£  oi 
anore^  and  a  nngle  nnpoUished  plate  would  adl  for  ao£ 

liie  manner  ineUchAe  'liber' was  gotnpaadtbe  t»i 
gravtags  printed  was  unhiuineiriik^  fiiAd,  and  peodiaev  H* 
caqrfpyvd  one  of  his  female  domestics  to  ititcb  As  nimben^ 
and  it  ie  hardly  nupriaing  to  leam  that  At  eiele  nanjr  of  An 
plates  and  loM  tima  piivatelj.  ■  His  super&itendcnce  of  Aa 
printing  and  publication  was  moet  minute  and  j«t  noet  cayrt* 
dous.  The  alterations  of  cffc<nt  were  as  nvnwtoai  la  tte 
addttioai^  as  b  evident  from  the  artisf  ■  proofs  (tbe  toadied 
pn>o&)  st31  preserved  by  Mr.  Fya,  Mr. ).  Dillon,  and  odier 
coUecma;    To  pot  in  or  take  out  a  tree  was  noAtn^    Tians 


veiUMmetimetduDigesiaiiatoamoMt,  tadllM  Ktoattian 
.  wu  notahnys  fix  die  better,  iiwnetiina,  bat  tanlf-,  dwRMrit 
.  loaMbeapatdiwockof  ipeotignioiiiiBten(ioM.  SoaMtimMdie 
dcaigB  waau  pexfectoMlgnaiddMUitooiildiiotbecbuigwlw 
injured;  sometmies theraslt didttot pleaae^«xfiit,«idtlie 
.  hkt  of  vhat  it  in^iht  havA  'been  tet'  Inn  tfriiAing.  Gswntlr 
q;>eakiD^  die  alterations  were  aoade  wttlr  a>ii«iinifnit>  m\ 
.  meidr  to  hide  the  *ear  and  tear  of  die  caliper,  tbe  ftiiMiiHa, 
.  the  biactcr  the  palltt  of  the  plated  old  afft  AttforthenKOdr 
«f  hia  mreative  genim,  afl  thia  wodM  have  veqed  on'  duutp 
fpiactice ;  but  the  &ct  k  dial  out  ct  thcM  Tef^'  defcito'  he 
devised  new  beantiei.  These  eiafty  UadeMaanlftc  alloaiMM, 
iriiidv  iriien  studied,  are  the  ttngyit  pnoA  I  kntnr  of  Idi 
genius  and  erf*  his  thriftinesi,  were  nude  under  bis  own-Vft,  If 
not  by  his  own  hand. 

'  These  variations,'  aayt  Vb.  Dillon,  nbo  posaetiet  a  waptAi 
collection  of  the  etchings,  'lender  it  eztrciMly  dificult  to  'fiina 
a  oQeapkte  aet  of  the  Sat  iafttmem  <tf  the  '^  Ubet."  -It 
•Mtcm  that  no  set  at  d>e  time  wh«D  U  waa  iamcd  owitafaed  ail 
the  plates  in  die  Ikst.itate^  m  indeed  in  a^one  raailar4tatt. 
On  the  conlnuy,  i«  die  original  nnnbena Tery  eady  aod tat 
impieinon  of  one  {date  wifi  be  found  in  eonpasy  with  yttf 
late  and  bad  in^weinoas  of  anodur  plate,  af  if  one  lttd:becii 
given  with  a  nde  sense  <tf  justice  as  a  sort  of  compensation  Mr 

die  others.'  ■■ .  t     •         <  ■ 

I  am  Sony  to  add  that  there  can  be  oo  doubt,  aAer  the 
aeantuDg investigatioB of  Mi;  StekMand other coSectotSi  diat 
Tamer  often  took  gut  the  thickened  lettcw  of  die  plates  in  the 
bad  third  stat^  and  eagiaved  open  letters  hi^ier  apt  '  In  bet, 
he  aold  sham  proofi^  aa  which  be  made  private  tnatha  and 
saatdus  to  indicate  to  bimsdf  the  vanoos  states'' 

I  ibibear  to  press  tha  ditfge  as  heavily  as  pallMqia  .1 
sbotdd,  because  Turner  is  dcad,andnoimeiarriva*-toddead 
bim.  The  only  defence  X  can  oonccrre  fok  him  is,  that  pssMb^ 
he  mif^t  have  considered  that  the  entire  change  of  the  edoat 

■  To  UlaMmte  Oaa,  Mr.  DtWs fint  eapr  of  Ae  'liber*  did  not  mtf' 
tain  a  dngle  engcmitg  In  the  fint  Kate  CKCpl  tke  *VtIm,'  iMA  h  Of 
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.  m  the  kter  tfatesti-die  hanttoiiy  bdng  still  ai  perfect  as  fadete 
■^really  made  them  new  works.  The  new  idea,  and  the  stain 
uon  a  new  portion  of  the  oopper,  he^periiaps,  wiUi  his  entangled 
-logics  thou^t  equivalent  to. a  new  thouj^  which  he  had  Jaio 
:  idea  4if  selling  for  the  ordinaiy  pfke. 

^      I  BOW  pr(4)08e  to  go  dnoa^  the  series  of  the  ^  Liber  *  with 
;shoft  comments  here  and  diere. 

.  -^I&k-pagt.'^Thc  centre,  the  story  of  Euopa,  was  enguwoil 
->b7  Turner ;  the  rest  cost  him  mach  trouble,  with  its  classic  and 
« Gotfiic  pillara,  its  sails,  mast,  and  graceful  peacock  perched  on 
'.a  fragment  of  Chredt  ruin.  This  peacock  is  used  also  m 
anodier  phite.  As  an  overture  contains  hints  of  all  theve 
will  be  in  the  operii  so  does  this  title-page  fixcetell  much  that 
.fcdlowa. 


T.  History, 

'•■  < i£sscus  and  Hesperie.'  As  are  serenl  others^  diis  is  en- 
graved by  Tiimer,  bywhom  all  the  *  liber'  plates  but  tIrO  a«e 
etchtfd.  It  is  the  finest  and  scarcest  of  the  Series  Mr.  Raskin 
lauds  it  as  'a  consummate  example  of  the  antngemcsnt  df 
bougha  In  the  first  state  there  are  few  or  no  rays  of  ^it  m 
the  {bcc  of  Hesperie^  which  b  turned  to  the  fronts  arid  does  ndt 
heed  ifisacus.  The  print  is  called  among  enthusiasts  ^Thfe 
•^White  Face."  • 

'  Jason.'  In  the  first  state  the  open  letter  H  is  dose  to  flfe 
■I0t>  Ihie ;  ill  the  third  state  the  darkened  letter  is  turned  to  an 
open  one  higher  up  in  the  margin.  That  terrible  coil  of  die 
monster  no  longer  has  glints  of  l^t  on  its  bosses,  but  is  hid 
in  a  soft  brown  twil^ht  Thb  is  a  fine  instance  of  the  genios 
twith  which  Tomer  altered  his  wom-bot  coppers.  Jaaoh  is  very 
expectant,  and  in  most  palpable  earnest  The  agile,  armed 
figure'is  admimbly  hinted ;  indeed,  all  dirough  the  <  Liber'  the 
-figures  are  admirable,  except  die  krger  ones  in  the  home 
'pastoral  scenes,  which  are  rather  weak,  sketchy,  and  scare- 
^ciowy. 

'frocris  and  Cephalus.'  The  story  is  well  told» and  the 
jupdynpf  beautifuL 

*  From  Spenser's  "  Fairy  Queen." '    No  i^ne  has  yet  dia- 
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covered  the  passage  on  which  this  fine  imaginative  iHCtnre  of 
the  resting  mirior  is  founded. 

■The  Fifth  Plague  of  Egypt '  (Tnrner's  fim  scHpttiral  mliject); 
The  picture  belonged  to  W.  Be<Afbrd,  Eaq.  In  prooft  the 
<ize  of  the  picture  is  not  given.       ' 

'Tenth  Plague  of  Egypt'    The  second  statesare  marked  S. 

'ChriMUHlthe  Woman  of  Sanuumt'  Very  difficult  to  meet 
with  in  the  first  state. 

'Rizpah'  (3  Samuel,  chap.  xxL).  Tomer  aftenranls 
painted  this  scene,  but  far  less  p(»rdi&lly.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  almost  one  of  the  finest  and  most  iQiaginativc  .scenes  be  ever 
conceived.  .  The  skeleton  bodies  are .  well  drawn,  and  thj^ 
mourning  figure  is  worthy  of  a  sculptor's  attention.  Tbs 
moon,  too,  ^ines  on  the  beginning  of  the  barley-harvest,  aif 
the  Bible  tells  us  it  did  at  the  time  Rizpah  ycrftxmed  her 
ghastly  watch. 

E.  P.  El^tti  PasloraJ. 

'Raglan  Castle.'  A  reminiscence  (rfan  eailytoiir. — 'Chep- 
tow.  Junction  of  the  Severn.'  Drawn,  etf^ed,  and :  engraved 
l>y.  Turner. 

'The  Qyde'  (Falls).  This  was  much  altered  by  Tutm^ 
but  not  for  the  better.  The  bathing  figuref  are  full  of  grace. 
The  early  impressions  have  simply  the  inscription,  ' "  ^lyd^  in 
the  possession  of  John  W.  Turner ; '  the  words  '  (bswii^  of  the,* 
and  the  size  of  the  picture  being  subsequently  added.  1 

'  Castle.'  To  the  right  is  a  man  playing  a  flute.  Turner 
at  one  time  learned  the  flute,'  as  wehave  already  seen. 

'  Bridge,'  in  middle  distance.  A  tree  in  the  foreground,  jfk 
remarkable  for  the  fact  that  it  casts  three,  dearly  distinct 
shadows.  The  other  two  stems  were  taken  out  in  some  alter- 
ations, I  suppose,  and  the  attendant  shadowsiorgotten.  Turner, 
like  other  great  men,  knew  how  to  blunder. 

'  Woman  playing  CymbalsL* 

'  Stone  Bridge,  with  Goats.' '   ' 

'St  Catherine's  HiH,  near  Guildlbrd,* 

'River  Wye.'  ' 

'Alcove.' 
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'  Hindoo  Devotions.'  The  later  itatts  have-a  muk  ta  tibs 
lef^  and  «n  H  Euntty  tcnUched  to  the  right  They  have  also  a. 
*  tabbied '  oi '  mackerel '  sky. 

'Hindoo  Ablutions.*  The  later  states  are  woiied  ia  a 
redder  ink. 

The  '  Magdaka  jn  Solitude.'  Tlie  later  statei  ai«  known 
\y  two  cross  twigs  in  the  trees  to  the  right. 

*  Korham  Castle.'  7\imer  was  passionate^  tooA  of  tfiis 
spot,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere.  The  first  published  state 
lus  ray^  of  light  bdiitid  the  castle  ;  afterwards  the  castle  is 
darker,  and  made  shapeless  against  the  sun. 

*  Solway  Moss.' 

'  Fannyaid  with  Pigs.' 

<  Perabury  Mill,  Kent*  The  figuiea  arc  dull  and  laboured  ; 
Ae  whole  uninteresting. 

<Winchel3ea,  Sussex,'  '■  ■ 

'East  Gate,  Wiathdsea.* 

'  Water-milL'  Artist's  proofs  have  dog  unfinished^  txti  D» 
irfrite  marks  on  the  steps. 

•Windmill  and  Lodt.' 

*  Juvenile  "fticka.'    Poor. 
*■  Young  Anglers.' 

*  Bridge  and  Cows.' 
'Farmyard  and  Cart* 

'  Hedging  and  Etching.*    A  fine  diawiog  of  a  lialf<4e*d 

-    'Water-cress  Gadiems.*    Scene  near  TwidEcnfaan; 

M.  Marine  and  Mountmns, 
'  Entrance  of  Calais  Hatbour.'    Rare  in  the  finit  states.'  ■ 
'  Calm.'    Extremely  rare  in  the  first  state. 
■Shipping.'    In  the  poKCssion  of  the  Earl  of  £c^«nonb 
E  scratched  on  the  artist's  proot 

Original  sketch  of  a  picture  for  W.  Leader,  Esi^     ■ 
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Picture  in  Ac  poneanon  of  Sit  John  Hildmaf,  Bait  Re- 
markable f(Mr  the  effect  of  light  and  modon  in  the  boot  and 
figures. 

'Srongglen.*    By  some  called  *  Fbnt  Castle.' 
*Coa>t  of  Yoriuhire,  near  Whitby.'    Fine  rough  xa  and 
«iedc    The  ahrit^ingaiidptayiBgwomanfesundanieofionw 
of  the  elder  Venw^»  figuies. 

*  Marine  Dabblers.' 

<  The  Source  of  the  Arveron,  in  the  Valley  of  Chamouni, 
Savoy,'  '  Mer-de<:Uce.'  The  ice  is  very  b(ddly  treated,  but 
its  ^tty  ri^^  are,  I  tiunk,  too  haid  and  rigid.  Indie fim 
pubUsbed  state  *  aolitaiy  bird  is  introdnced  to  the  left;  The 
triangular  peak  near  the  top  is  supposed  to  be  intended  for  ' 
Hont  Blanc 

'  Inveraiy  Pier,  Loch  Fyn&*  In  the  eariy  impreisiSBe  the 
efiect  of  moniing  is  wonderfully  conveyed. 

*  Inveraiy  Town  and  Castle,  Scptlaiid'  The  drawing  is  in 
die  possession  of  the  Dake  of  Argyle. 

'  The  Devil's  Bridge.'  The  artist's  proofs  are  most  powerful 
before  the  mys  of  light  were  introduced  behind  the  bridge^: 
and  the  arch  itself  was  lightened.  The  mule's  skeleton  is  finely ' 
introduced.  Turner  was  never  tiied  of  this  wild  Manfred  aoeneb- 

'  Mont  St  GothanL'  Tbe  surprise  of  the  hollow  way  is 
£itely  dwelt  upcm. 

*  Lac  de  Thnn.*  The  early  artist's  prooft  have  no  Inrds, 
DO  light  on  the  sails,  no  fire  in  the  distance  but  %,  harsh 
Gtiaight  line  across  the  ciouds,  a&erwaids  softened  down, . 

'    This  plate   cost   both  artist  and  engraver  much  tntible. 
Mr.  D31oa  has  the  artist's  pnxtf  of  it,  the  margin  of  irtiidi  ii 
covered  with  Turner's  pencilled  directions  to  the  engraver. 
'  Everything,'  he  annotates,. '  conspires  against  the  wo^* 
'  Bonneville,  Savoy,'  was  etched  by  Dawe. 

*  Chain  of  the  Alps  from  -  GrenoUe,  Cbambeiy/  In  die 
later  impressions  the  rays  of  the  sua  are  scarcdy  visible  .  In 
the  etching  there  is  a  marvelloas  mats  of  flat  vine-gpcmng 
countT)',  with  every  field,  hedge-rowrand  church-tower  indicated 
in  tbe  shaded  plate; .  Tbe  whole  is.  afterwards  softened,  and 
fiised  together.    These  etchings  show  with  what  extmoidioarjr 
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^and  sev.ere  truth  Turner  used  to  draw  both  with  akttchitig- 
pendl  and  graver^s  needle. 

'  Mill  near  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  Dauphlny/  etched  \fi 
H.  Dawe.  The  firs  here  axe  noblj  drawn  with  vigoifious  brown 
lines  of  ink  that  quite  rib  the  paper.  The  tree%  indeed,*all 
through  the  '  Liber'  are  varied  and  fine,  particulaiiy  the  willows 
and  firs ;  the  elms  are  sometimes  heavy  and  coarse,  . 

'  Ben  Arthur,  Scotland.' 

^  Peat  Bog,  Scotland' 
-^  Near  Blair-AthoL' 

"*  Hmi  Head  Hill '  (near  Portsmouth).    There  n  a  doable 
gibbet  on  tbe  hill,  with  two  highwaymen,  swinging.    The.mail- 
coacb  they  once,  perhaps,  stopped  and  plundered  is  most  sag.  * 
gestively  sweeping  round  the  dark  right-hand  road  .  - 

'MacteUo  Tower,  near  BezhiH,  Sussex.' 

•      ■  * 

A.  Architeetural. 

•Crypt— Castle.'  Original  drawmg  in  the  possessioh \of 
John  Soane,  Esq. 

'  Interior  of  a  Church.'  I  think  it  is  that  of  his  bid  fiiend, 
Mr.  Trimmer,  at  Heston,  near  Brentford. 

'Basle,  Moonlight'  Two  steeples  to  die  "right,  vagne'  in 
oudine  in  the  first  published  states,  were  afterwards  thrown 
into  sunshine,  and  made  clear  and  sharp.  ^ ' 

« Holy  Island  Cathedral.' 

*  Dunstanborough  Castle,' firom  a  picture  in  tiieposseasmi 
of  W.  Penn,  Esq.  ■  The  sire  of  picture,  five  by  four,  was  ^tdded^ 
in  later  impressions.  This  plate  is  a  great  fiiivourite  of'  Mr. 
Ruskin's.  One  of  Turner's  earliest  exhibited  dncwings  was 
from  this*  castle. 

*  Rivaulx  Abbey,  Yorkshhre.* 

*  Dtim\>lane  Abb^y,  Scotland.' 

'VaiedeThun,  Switreriand.'  .       -  ' 

•Morpeth,  Northumberland.'  A  fine  rastahce  of Tufttert 
power  of  making  a  dull  subject  interesting. 

*  London  firom  Greenwidi.'    A  fine  architectural  drawing  of 
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^  HoBpltal,  yndi  deer  (vell-dnwn)  Ui  the  foregnMnd,  and 
ftvetts  of  mast*  in  the  distance. 

*  LaaSenboorg,  on  the  Rhine.* 

In  treating  of  the  '  Liber,'  Mr.  Ruriun  remuks  tfiKt  it  it 
ciiriotuho>vfewforeign'sttb}ect3  there  are  in  it,  aldKnigh  in  die 
numbeia  dated  iSofl  and  1809  he  gave  views  of  Mont  6t 
Gothard  and  the  Little  DeviTs  Bidge,  and  later  of  Ac  Chai>- 
treuse.  The  English  subjects  are  to  the  foreign  subjects  u 
two  to  one ;  and  these  too  are  of  the  simplest  and  most  eveiy- 
idajr kind,  sncb  as  the  ' Fanajrard,' the  'White  Horsey'  'Water- 
cress Gatherers,'  and  '  Hedjjfing  and  Dhdung.'  The  aichiteo- 
'turai  snbjects  are  not  large,  continental  Jmaraes  of  btulittng^ 
but  nnall,  obscure  ruins,  as  *  Rivaubt '  and  '  Dunstanbtnougk' 
Tb  match  with  a  crowd  of  EngUth  phcas,  there  are  dnly'lfarijie 
iil<c{msidcied  and  unsatis£Ktoi7  foreign  subjects,  'Baskv* 
'  I^uffenbouig,'  and  a  '  Swiss  Valley.'  The  home  subjects  att 
more  complez,  and  treated'#ith  inoR  knowledge  and  affection. 
Con^Kue,  ibr  instance,  die  ^nres  and  sheep  in  thk  '  Hedging 
and  Ditdn^*  and  the  'East  Gate,  Windtelsea.'.with  die 
fMuzled  foreground  'and  ih^tp^opriate  figucsioAe  'Ijketjf 
Tbun;'  or  the  catde and  road  of  the  'St  Catherine's  TrCe* 
with  the  foreground  of  the '  Bonneville  ;'  or  the  ezqnia^  fignw 
with  the  sheaf  of  com  in  the  *  Windmill '  irith  the  vfnOkge  of 
die  Grenoble  subject  r 

The  same  diing  is  observable  in  the  'X4be)r'  fidbge.  There 
are  reminiscences  of  English  willows  and  English  foreit^gUdei 
in  the  heroic  foliage  of  the  '  ^Ssacus  and  Hoperie,' '  and  the 
'  Cephalus;'  the  [»nes  of  Switserlaod  MOA  Italy  he  biled  in.  iB 
die  '  Vale  of  Chamouoi '  they  are  in  good  maaei;  but  belecve* 
diem  out  vriiere  he  can.  Hb  chestnuts  m  poor;  Otivei  h« 
never  learned  to  like;  and  the  vines  in  die  Greaoble  f<Mvground 
ate  wnmg,  weak,  and  bad. 

The  efiect  c^  Italy  on  l^teer's  mind,  agfi  Mr.  RnsUn,  tt 
vtiypiudii^  Itgavehimindte 'Liber' powerand  solemnity, 
as  evidenced  in  the  '  Riipah,'  the  '  Faiiy  Queen,*  *  Cepbahis;* 
and  'iGsacus;'  bnt  he  never  seems  to  have  entered  thoionghly 
into  the  spirit  of  Italy ;  and  he  genemlly  introduced  his  Italian 
materiata  awkwardly  into  his  large  compositions.  ■' 
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'None  but  the  Ittliao  "liba"  wbjecU  an  dufM^htr 
great;'  but  then  he  used  the  spirit  nthet  ttun  the  actual  debuk^ 
The  'Riipah'  is  not  Eastern;  the  'Jawn'-iocka  ar«m«e 
Warwickshire  saodilo&e ;' Jaaon '  biauelf  isnotaOeek.'  In 
local  character  he  utteriy  fiuled  The 'Tenth  Plague' lontadi 
m  of  Beboni;  the  '  Fifth,'  of  brick-kilns  rather  than  of  i^n* 
inids;  and  the  fire  running  along  the  (^ooad  is  l&e  the;  bniniiig 
fifinaaui& 

■  Of  the  Luge  oompouticuu  iriiich  have  much  <tf  Italjr  ii 
them,'  saya  Mr.  Rnakin,  '  die  greater  part  are  tweiwhelnwd 
with  qoanti^  and  deficient  in  emotien.'  Advectiog  to  A* 
drawing  ctf  rocks,  Mr.  Ruakin  praises  the  '  Uont  St  GoUund* 
of  the '  Liber/ and 'oompBres  it  with  the  vulgaritia  of  Salratot 
Rom.  No  one  but  Turner  seems  ever  to  faftve  tttiiaed  tlie 
-power  of  exprecaing  tbe  inward  stmcture  of  rock  tinoogh  the 


Of  the  tree  subject*  in  the  *  Liber'  1 
most  die  'Cephalus,'  the  'Grande  Chartreuse,*  dw 'Hair'- 
Athd,'  *  Juvenile  IVicks,'  and  '  Hedging  and  Qildnv.*  For 
the  management  oi  the  l^)per  boughs,  ss  I  have  limAf  aole^ 
tbe  * JSjoxxa'  is  a  consummate  example  ftf  tnith,- tihH'*F'i'yi 
«ad  exquisite  management  of  lines. 

Of  'I^IIner's  potfer  of  conveying  a  sense  of 'haRoi;  Ifa 
Ruskin  writes  respecting  the '  Jason  :* — '  No  padis^  nor  dovea 
hiUsjnothing  but  a  gleam  of  pale  biKiiontal  sky,  dut  bibods 
over  pleasant  ptacta  Su-  away,  and  sends  in,  thnmgfa  tbe  wild 
overgrowth  of-  tbe  thicket,  a  ray  of  broken  dayl^ht  into  dM 
hopden  pit  No  flattttting  phunei  nor  Ivandished'  kdce^  bdt 
stem  purpose  in  the  turn  of  the  cresdcss  hehnet,  visible  vfetny 
in  tbe  drawing-back  of  the  prepued  ti^amibdiiBddiestaMlr 
point  Mo  nuHC  daws,  nor  teeth,  nor  manes,  nor  stinging 
tails.  We  have  the  dragon,  like  everything  else,  t^  the  middtB. 
We  need  see  no  more  of  him.  AH  his  horror  is  in  diatfeaHiil, 
alow,  grinding  ui^ieaval  of  the  single  coil.  ^>aik  after  qmk  of 
i^  ling  after  ring  is  sliding  into  tbe  light ;  the  slow  ghtter  ateala 
along  him  step  by  s^*  brooder  and  broader ;  a  lighting  of 
fooaal  lamps  one  by  one,  quicker  and  quickor; 
mor^  and  he  is  out  upon  ua,  aU  oasb  and  blase,  among  t 
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ImkUi  ifonks ;  bat  be  will  bfe  noUiing  dten  tr>  what  he  is 
now.  .... 

'  Now  observe  in  thia  work  of  Turner  that  the  iAkAc  vahie 
of  it  depends  cm  the  diaracter  of  cnrve  assoined  h^  the  seipenPs 

'  body ;  for  had  it  becD  a  mere  semidTcle,  or  gone  down  in  a 
series  of  snuller  coils,  it  would  have  been,  in  the  first  case,  ridi- 
culous, as  unlike  a  serpent,  or,  in  the  second,  disgusting,  nothing 
tnorethanan  exaggerated  viper;  but  it  is  that  amii^  itratgAi 

-at  the  ri^t  hand  which  st^ests  the  drawing  forth  of  an  eoOT- 
mous  weight,  and  gives  the  bent  part  its  qjringiog'look,  that 
ft^htens  us.  Again,  remove  the  light  trunk  on  the  left,  and 
observe  how  useless  all  the  gloom  of  the  picture  wouM  have 
been  if  this  trunk  had  not  given  it  depth  and  bdlowness. 
Finally,  and  chiefly,  observe  that  the  painter  is  not  satisfied, 
even  with  all  the  tuggestiveness  dins  obtained ;  but  to  make 
sure  of  us,  aiMl  force  us,  whether  we  win  or  not,  to  walk  his 
way,  and  not  oma^  the  trunks  of  the  trees  on  the  tight  are  all 
cloven  into  yawning  and  writhing  heads  and  bodies,  and  afire 
with  dragon  energy  all  about  us.  Note  especially  die  neareit 
-with  its  gapii^  jaws  and  cUnrfike  branch  at  the  Seeboing 
shoulder;  a  kind  of  suggcstioa  winch  in  itsrff  is  not  imagina- 
tive, but  merely  &ndfiil  (uring  tiie  term  faiKy  in  that  third  sense 
not  yet  explained  corresponding  to  the  third  office  of  imagtna. 
tion);  but  it  is  imaipnative  in  its  present  use  and  applieatioij 
for  the  painter  addiessa  Aereby  diat  moiUd  and  feaifb!  cod- 
di^cm  of  mind  whkh  he  has  endCavoored  to  excite  in  die  specs 
tator,  and  which  in  reality  would  have  seen  in  every  trunk  and 
bough,  as  it  penetrated  into  the  deeper  thicket,  the  object  of 
its  terror.' 

The  sttbsct^tdtHi  price  of  die  'liber  Studiimim'  wis 
17A  lor.  Before  'nmier^  deadi  •  eopy-  aM  for  thiit^^Be 
guineas;  and  »nce  that  event  fine  ct^et  have  realbed  3,000/. 
Unsuccessful  as  tt  was  in  a  business  pcrint  of  view,  the  prices 
obtained  now  for  sets  seem  almost  &bulous.  Engraved  bjr 
diaries  Turner  and  other^  at  a  cost  varying  &om  five  to  seven 
guineas  only  per  plate,  proof  im^ncssions  of  single  plates  have 
recently  sold  for  upwards  of  to/.,  and  proofs  touched  by  the 
artist  himself  for  more  than  double  that  amount 
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Some  tiote  before  Mr.  ChMlei  TuraAr*!  daA  llMffk. 
Colnaghi  bought  all  his  '  liber'  proo&  and  trials  of  effect  Eotk 
kige  sum.  When  the  mooey  (1,500^  I  believe)  was  paid,  the 
9kl  engraver  mung  his  hands,  and,  with  tears  is  hit  tyt%, 
esdaimcd,  '  Why,  good  God,  I  have  been'  biufiing  btoknots* 
rU  my  life.'  Many  of  these  proofs,  worth  taige  i«ices,  had  beeo 
used  to  light  the  fire 

Mr.  Ruskin,  whose  comments  on  the  hopclessnesa  and  nd- 
ness  of  Tumei'a  miod  are  both  a>piou9  and  just,  says  that  sink* 
set  and  twilight,  and  on  ruins  too,.were  hia  favourite . ^factm. 
His  later  drawbgs  were  chiefly  made  to  record  the  trinmi^  of 
human  power;  ruined  fortresses  and  mountain-roads  wcne 
always  his  special  delight  Of  the  'liber'  be  shows  that  « 
feeliog  of  decay  and  humiUalion  gives  solemnly  to  all  its 
ipmplest  subjects,  even  to  his  view  of  daily  labour.  In  the 
pastoral  by  the  brook-ude  the  child  is  in  rags'  and  lattte^  la 
the  '  Het^ng  and  Ditching '  the  labourer  is  mean  aad  M^y* 
and  the  woman  sbttemly.  The  water-mill  is  a  ruin;  aad  ^ 
peat-bog  is  dreary. 

'  Of  human  pride,'  says  this  wonderful  writer, '  see  what  r^ 
cords:  Morpedi  tower,  roofless  and  black.  Gate' of  (Hd  Wii^ 
Chelsea  wall,  the  flock  of  sheep  driven  round  it,  not  thnm^  it; 
and  Rivaulx  choir;  and  Kiricstall  oypt;  and '  DwutaaboKXii^ 
wan  above  the  sea ;  and  Chepstow,  with  arrowy  light  through 
traceried  windows;  and  Lindisfiaroe,  with  failing  heig^  of  wasted 
shaft  and  wall;  and,  last  and  sweetest,  Raglan,  in  utter  loUtade, 
amid  the  wild  woocL* 

Mr.  Womum  testifies  of  the  'Uier:' — 'Nopnx^aetof  the 
plates  was  ever  issued;  but  at  the  completion  of  the  series 
;Tunier  ananged  them  ia  seta  and  cold  them,  in  iSao,  for  four- 
teen guineas.  In  a  set  so  purchased  by  Mr,  John  Pye,  thp 
engraver,  the  earlier  plates  were  invariably  bad;  the  middle 
ones  tolerably  good;  but  towards  the  end  several  were  pnxtf 
impressions,  and  in  an  excellent  state.  Since  Turner's  death  a. 
.ungle  good  proof  has  sold  for  as  much  as  Turner  chaiged  for 
the  entire  series.' 

The  inference  is  that  the  first  plates  sold  best,  and  that 
Turner,  either  from  slovenliness  or  from  fraud,  Ruffled  together 
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^  diffetent  ibitM,  so  that  no  one  could  get  t  perfect  copjr 
vithoat  buying  several  copies. 

Tumei  had  an  awful  lense  of  tlie  sonoir  of  Kfe  and  of  the 
cnmipmence  of  Death.  'There  is  no  fonn  of  violent  death,' 
writes  Mr.  Raskin,  'whidi  he  has  not  painted;  and  the  noblest 
of  all  the  plates  of  the  "  Libei  Studionun,"  exc^t  the  "Via 
Mala,"  is  one  engraved  with  his  own  hand,  of  a  single  nilor, 
■yfX  living,  dashed  in  the  night  against  a  granite  coast,  his 
body  and  outstretched  hands  just  seen  in  the  trough  of  a 
mountain  wav^  between  it  and  the  overhaDging  wall  of  rock, 
hollow,  polished,  and  pale  with  dreadful  cloud  and  grasiung 
foam.' 

This  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  imaginative  of  all  Tomer'a 
figures;  and  the  extremity  of  its  despair  and  its  touting  hope- 
lessness always  strongly  remind  me  C^Cowpei's  sad  but  beoutifill 
poem '  The  Castavray.' 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

UK.  RUSKIM*S  NOTES  ON  THE  TXTXNZIt  SKSTCBES. 

The  notes  which  Mr.  Ruskia  gave  to  the  wodd  in  1858,  upon 
the  sketches  and  drawings  bequeathed  byTutner  to  the  Natiott 
and  exhibited  in  that  jrear  in  Marlborough  House,  are  investe4 
with  so  permanent  a  ^^ue  that  I  am  tempted  to  introduce  here 
some  of  the  choicest  of  the  ciitifjsms  made  by  that  illuattious  ex- 
ponent of  the  genius  of  the  painter.  It  was  he,  my  leadCn  will 
remember,  who  assiduously  ^plied  himself  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  accumulated  materials,  and  who  for  that  purpose  passed 
in  review  every  individual  ftagmen^  c^est  being  ciiJoitd  by 
chest,  and  book  after  book. 

Once  understand  this  character  of  great  woric,  and  of  Turner's 
most  of  all  great  work ;  namely,  that,  just  like  good  writine  oc 
l^ood  speaking,  its  value  depends  prinwily  on  its  matter,  and  on 
Its  manner  only  so  far  as  it  best  sets  forth  and  impresses  the 
matter;  and  yon  will  see  at  once  how  you  may  leally  hope  to 
follow  and  rival  Turner.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  np 
ail  other  thoughts  and  pursuits,  and  set  yourself  to  gather  and 
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ntotaiicc  £>cti  bcm  Natnra  day  by  day.  Yon  mtat  Mt'let.Hw 
hour  pass  without  ascertaining  something ;  and  you  must  aerer 
6nvH  anything  you  have  ascertained.  You  must  persevere  ifi  tbia 
«m*  aU  y<oar  Vft  i  fiDhig  score  after  score,  hundred  after  himdred, 
'of  oote-booki  with  your  accumulated  memoranda  ;  having  tw  odiv 
thought,  care,  nor  ambition  than  how  to  Imow  more,  aa4  koffv  it 
better ;  and  usin{^  ever^  drawing  you  make  to  live  by,  merely  as  a 
I»ece  of  practice  in  settmg  down  what  you  have  learned  Attd  bf 
tht  time  you  are  between  fifty  and  sixty,  supposing  yon  also  M 
have  a  natural  capacity  for  ar^  such  as  occurs,  abcnit  oofro  in 
Europe  in  two  ceniuries,  you  will  be  able  to  malce  siich.  a  litdf 
greypaper  sketch  as  Aat  in  No.  74, 

Tne  series  tt  drawings  now  exhibited  will  be  more  useful  Aan 
.any  others  that  cotild.have  been  selected  in  convincing  the  pablic 
of  the  extent  of  Tumier's  study ;  but  they  will  be  useful  00  feu  is 
showing  the  method  of  this  study,  in  the  distini:t  separation  of 
Kcords  of  fi»m  from  records  of  colour,  and  in  the  eDonnom  im- 
■portance  attributed  to  fonn,  and  to  ^11  in  what  is  properly  tenned 
'drawing.'  For  there  were  current  universally  durmg  Turner's 
Uietitne,  and  there  are  still  current  very  commonly^  two  mat  errors 
concerning  him ;  errors  which  not  merely  lose  s>^  M  the  fiut^ 
but  which  are  point  blank  contradictory  of  the  focts :-  '' 


thought  that  he  painted  chiefly  from  imagination,  when  his  peculiar 
character,  as  distinguished  from  all  other  artists,  was  in  always 
drawing  ftom  memories  of  seen  fact,  as  we  shall  ascertain  in  the 


course  of  OUT  examination  of  the  drawings  here  catalogued.  And 
it  was  commonly  thought  that  he  was  great  only  in  colouring,  and 
could  'not  draw ;  whereas  his  eminent  distinction  above  other 
artists,  so  far  as  regards  execution,  was  in  his  marvdlous  predsim 
of  toui^  disciplined  by  practice  of  engravfaig,  and  by  perpetual 
woik  with  the  hard  leati  pencil  point  on  whhe  paper. 

As  &r  as  I  know  the  existing  examples  of  paaawf  dfaviii(ii 
the  galleries  <f  Europe  may  be  .challenged  to  produce  one  dutch 
that  shall  eqnal  the  chalk  study  No.  45,  or  the  feeblest  of  the  pen 
and  ink  memoranda  In  the  71st  and  fcrilowln^  frames.  This  was 
not  merely  the  result  <rf  a  pecidiar  gift  for  art;  it  was,  as  the  puUic 
will  now  see,  the  result  m  never-ceasing  discipline.  Hundreds  ti 
sketch-books  of  various  sizes  exist  in  the  national  collection,  filled 
by  Tntner  in  his  youth  with  pencil  drawings.  Having  first  goa6 
throu^  this  labour  with  the  hard  peadl  point,  he  jvocieadx  to  nan 
the  softer  pencil  for  shading. 

Soon  aftenrards  he  made  himself  a  master  in  etching  and 
menotint  engraving ;  the  plate  of  the  'Source  <^  the  Arvenw '  is 
only  an  average  specimen  of  hjs  engraving;  and  from  that  time 
fiMWOrd  to  his  death  be  used  the  hard-point— pei^  pendl,  or  chalk 
— for  at  least  two  out  of  three  of  all  his  drawings  :  and  at  the  very 
time— between  iS4oand  1845— when  all  the  world  was  crying  out 
against  him  for  his  want  of  drawing,  even  bis  eolcnired  sketches 
from  nature  were  distinguished  from  all  coloured  sketches  that  had 
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{■Mf  been  made  before,  by  tbe  Motiinul  we  of  tbe  pen  Mt&ne  to 
secimbnn. 

One  pcrint  only  renudna  to  be  gencnlly  noticed,— 4hat  tbe 
connnana  of  metuii  which  Turner  acquired  by  this  perpetnel 
jaoaae,  and  the  decision  of  parpose  letnlting  from  his  vut 


fower  «t  once  of  memory  and  of  dcMgn,  ensiled  1 

Idvays  to  work  straightforward  upon  his  drawinn,  neither  ^]ta>- 
Ins  tbem,  nor  using  any  of  the  mechanical  cxpedieDts  for  toftei^ 
ing  tints  so  frequently  employed  by  infoior  water-colour  painten. 
Many  traditions  indeed  are  afloat  in  the  world  of  art  ■T»*''*g 
ntraordinary  [woccsses  through  which  he  carried  his  work  in 
its  eariicst  stages  ]  and  I  thiiuc  it  probable,  that  in  sone  of  Us 
dabotately  comj^lcd  drawings,  toctttres  were  prepared*  by 
.various  mechanical  means,  over  the  general  aur&ce  at  tbe  paper 
befon  the  drawing  of  detail  was  bMn.  Abo,  in  the  hucedraw^ 
ingi  of  early  date,  the  usual  expedienU  of  sponging  and-  talcing 
out  ctdoor  by  friction  have  certainly  been  employed  by  him; 
but  it  appears  only  ezperimentaUy,  and  diat  tbe  final  fcjectka  of 
wi\  such  expedients  was  the  result  of  their  trial  experimdit ;  lor  in 
■11  tbe  rest  of  the  national  collection  the  evidence  is  as  dear  ks  k 
ktbat  be  went  straight  to  bis  mark;  in  early  days  finidi* 
by  piece  OB  tbe  while  paper,  and,  as  he  advanced  in  skilt 
isying  iIm  mun  masses  in  braad  tints,  and  woridng  the  detaSs 
«ver  these,  mevec  efiacing  or  sptmging,  but  taking  every  advanlagB 
«f  the  wetness  of  the  colour,  when  first  laid,  to  bnng  out  soft  lighu 


IS  copious,  tba 
Ing  piece  by  pi 


'irith  the  point  of  Uie  brush,  or  scratch  out  bi^il  ones  with  the  end 
of  tbe  stick,  so  driving  tbe  wet  colour  in  a  6aA.  line  to  tbe  cdn  of 
the  li^  i  a  very  &vourite  mode  of  cxecntiim  with  him,  for  tnren 


reasons:  that  it  at  once  gave  a  dark  edge,  and  tberdbre  nil  reliet^i* 
the  [Hec«  of  light ;  secondly,  that  it  admitted  of  firm  and  angular 
drawing  of  forms  (  and,  lastly,  that  as  little  coloar  was  removed 
from  the  whole  mass  (the  quantity  taken  from  the  li^  bong  only 
driven  into  tbe  dork),  tbe  quantity  of  hue  in  thO  maaa  itself  as 
broadly  laid,  in  its  fint  membership  with  other  masses,  was  not 
much  affected  by  die  detailing jnocesi^ 

When  these  pimary  modificatinns  of  tbe  wet.adoar  bad  btea 
obtained,  t)te  drawing  was  proceeded  with  eiactty  in  the  manner 
«f  William  Hunt,  of  the  old  Wauscolonr  Society  (if  worked  in 
transparent  hoes),  or  of  John  Lewis,  if  in  opaque ;  Uiat  is  to  say, 
with  dear,  firm,  uid  unaucmble  touches  one  ever  anotfaef,  or  oot 
into  the  interstices  of  another ;  Nsvia  distmbing  them  by  any 
general  wash ;  using  friction  onbr  adiere  ron^mess  of  snrfooe  was 
locally  required  to  produce  effects  of  granulated  stone,  mossy 
ground,  aod  sack  lilte ;  and  rsiiely  enn  taking  ont  minute  lights ; 
but  leaving  them  from  the  firs^  and  working  found  and  up  to 
thein,  and  very  frequently  drawing  tUn,  dark  outlines  merely  by 
putting  a  little  more  water  into  the  wet  touches,  so  as  to  drive  tu 
colour  to  tbe  edge  as  it  dried;  the  only  diffinmce  between  his 
manipulation  and  WilHam  Hunt's  being  in  bis  inconceivably  varied 
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•Dd  destcrom  uk  of  cxpedienti  of  ihii  kind,— Buch,  for  iMtaneit 
u  drawing  the  broken  edge  of  a  cloud  tnerdy  by  a  modulated  daifa 
«f  die  htak,  defining  the  perfect  forms  with  a  quiver  of  hii  band; 
nuading  than  bjr  laying  a  little  more  colour  into  one  nut  of  the 
dash  bHoK  ft  dried,  and  laying  the  warm  touches  of  the  ligfat* 
^fttr  it  had  dried,  outside  of  the  edgei.  In  many  casta  the  ia- 
stantaneoua  manipulation  is  quite  inexplicable;  for  initanoc^  I 
cannot  coMxivc  by  what  treatment  of  the  colour  he  obtained  the 
dark  and  exquisit^y  broken  edge  of  wave  in  the  first  drawieg  ■> 
the  frame  Na  65. 

It  is  quite  potnble,  however,  tbat,  even  in  the  moat  advanced 
atagcs  of  some  of  the  finished  dtawings,  they  tnav  have  beca 
damped,  or  even  feirly  put  under  water  and  wetted  throu^,  so  as 
to  admit  of  more  worlc  with  the  wooden  end  of  the  brush ;  nay, 
they  may  even  have  been  exposed  to  strong  currents  of  water,  sa 
as  to  remove  superfluous  colour,  without  defiling  the  lints  any^ 
where ;  only  most  assoredly  they  never  received  any  friction  such 
■s  would  confuse  or  destroy  the  edges  and  purity  of  separate  tinta 
And  all  I  can  asstrt  is  that  in  the  national  collection  there  is  da 
evidence  of  any  such  processes.  In  the  plundity  of  the  drawings 
the  evidence  is,  on  the  contrary,  absolute,  that  nothitw  of  the  kind 

_  ._. .      .  __    ->._  1__  -^ --[^ eaecnteaon  lesvesof 

.  1  any  way  wbMever ;  or 

usa  on  little  bits  of  grey  paper,  often  folded  in  four,  aad  sometimM 
with  the  coloured  drawings  made  on  both  sides  of  a  lest  The 
coarser  vignettes  are  piunted  on  sheets  of  thin  drawing  paper ;  the 
finer  mtea  on  smooth  cardboard,  of  course  without  walhmv  or  (US' 
turbing  the  edges,  of  which  the  perfect  purity  is  essaniiu  to  the 
cfiect  rt  the  vignette. 

I  insist  on  this  point  at  greater  length,  because,  so  br  »  the 
direct  copying  of  Turner's  drawings  can  be  n^fol  to  'Ac  student 
(working  from  nature  with  Turner's  faithfulness  beiv  Xtnt^ttmUui 
part  of  his  business),  it  will  be  so  chiefly  as  cooip^ing  him  to  a 
decisive  and  straightforward  execution. 

The  best  praciice,  and  the  most  rapid  appredatioa  of  Tomer, 
will  be  obtained  by  accurately  copying  those  in  body  coloar  on 
grey  |Mper ;  and  when  once  the  method  is  understomL  teoA  the 
resolution  made  to  hold  by  it,  the  student  will  soon  fimi  that  the 
advanta^  gained  is  in  more  directions  than  one;  Turner's  decisiaa 
came  chiefly  of  his  truthfulness;  it  was  because  be  meant  always  to 
be  true  that  he  was  able  always  to  be  bold.  And  yoti  will  find  tbat 
you  may  gain  his  courage  if  you  will  maintain  his  fidelity. 

f^rom  the  Catalogue  I  make  the  subjoined  excerpts : — 

Note, — Numbers  are  written  on  the  frames  onlv,  because  it 
seemed  desirable  that  no  dark  points,  such  as  would  oe  forrned  by 
numerals  large  enough  to  be  serviceable,  should  be  set  near  tM 
more  delicate  of  the  drawings ;  and  it  was  necessary,  of  course^  to 
observe  the  same  system,  even  in  cases  where  the  numerals  would 
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have  done  no  bum.  The  numbcn  of  the  fiwnec  sie  printed  in 
this  catalogue  in  larger  type,  and  tkose  of  the  dEawingi  in  sbuU 
type,  and  whco  two  or  more  drawings  are  put  in  one  Inme,  their 
numben  are  first  put  in  the  »lative  poaitiona  of  the  drawings, 
thus ;—  . 

19  Nnmberof&ame. 

34i  35i  3*^1  37)     KnaUnordnwianlmhwidMlTC 

38,  39,  40,  41,  iiiiililiiii  liiitu  fmni 

The  reader  thus  sees  without  difficakY  ^^^  ^^  3$  is  the  Mcood 
djawing  in  the  upper  row,  Nol  40  the  thud  in  the  aecond  row,  and 
soon;  he  win  then  find  Uie  diawings  catalogued  and  described  ia , 
lumerical  order.  ■ 

Period  0/ DeviUptiutd, 
1. 
.  I.  Vtttr  OH  THS  River  Avok.    A  sketch  from  natnie,  about 
the  year  iTOi. 

It  should  be  kept  fai  nUnd  that  Turner^  work  is  separated  by 
diffiarences  of  style  into  five  groupi,  coireqiending  to  five  periods 
«r  Us  bfe.  He  was  bom  in  1775,  and  died  in  i»5t.  His  time  tt- 
real  wtn^  extends  over  AOfyisin,  from  1790  to  1850^  and  Is  pro- 
perly to  be  divided  thus:— 

Period  of  Devdopment 1790— l8oa 

„     .TheF&rtSt^e  .....    1800— iSkI. 
„       The  Second  Style   ....    1810—1835. 

^       The  Third  Style 1835— 1845. 

„       Decline 1845— 185a 

In  order  to  aid  the  memory  (aild  the  matter  is  worth  remember- 
ing), it  may  be  as  well  to  include  the  fifteen  ^ears  of  childhood  and 
bovhood  in  the  period  of  derelo[)a>ent ;  which  will  give  a  singnlac 
cnder  of  diminution  in  length  to  the  five  periods,  thus : — 


Development 
First  Style  . 
Second  Style 
Third  Style 
Decline  .    . 


a  length  to  the  five  periods,  ll 

1775 — 1800    .    Twenty-five  years. 
1800—1810    .    Twenty  year^ 
1830—183;    •  '  Fifteenyenrx     : 
183s— 184s    .    Ten  years. 
1845—1850   .    Five  years. 


It  may  also  be  generally  observed  that  the  jieriod  of  devetop. 
ment  is  ^stinguished  by  its  bard  and  mechantcal  work ;  (hat  pT 
the  first  strie  by  boldness  of  handfing,  generally  g^oony  tendency: 
of  mind,  subdued  colour,  and  perpetual  reference  to  precedent  In' 
compo»tion ;  that  fA  the  second  style  by  d^cate  doibenktion  of' 
faandfing,  dwetfel  moods  of  n^nd,  brilHant  ccdour,  defiance  of 
precedent,  and  effort  at  ideal  compMitioa ;  that  of  the  third  pcsiof 
by  svifbiess  of  bandHng,  tenderness  and  nenstveness  of  mind,' 
emuirite  haimony  of  cMour,  and  perpetnal  reference  6>  nature 
onfy,  issuing  in  the  rejection  alike  of^piccedents  and  ideaDsms. 

The  pcnod  of  decUne  is  distingnisbed  by  impurity  of  colonr^ 
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and  uncertainty  of  purpose  and  oT  huidlin^.  Tlrt  dnnrtngi  !>»• 
lottsbis  to  it  may  be  known  at  once  by  t&eir  turiace  bdng  mudi 
raboed  and  distnrbed,  and  by  ibc  coleun  not  having  ibaip  edee& 

I  have  not  as  yet  ftond  any  drawincs  In  the  coOectkm  prfer  to 
1790;  n«r  any  important  examples  of  the  period  of  decline;  The 
exhibited  series  nnges  only  6<ni  1790  to  1K4S. 

This  view  on  the  Avon  is  as  juvenile  in  character  as  a  drawing 
well  can  be.  It  is  not;  however,  as  (ar  as  I  can  judge  by  the  laying 
10  of  the  alcy,  earlier  than  the  two  coloured  pieces  be«de  it,  which 
ate  on  leaves  out  of  the  same  book 
'  «.  NoirrR-wxsr  View  of  Malmesbtry  Abbey.  1791.  So 
described  on  the  back  in  Turner^  early  writing. 

It  was  a  &vourite  subject  with  him  in  after-life ;  and  it  has  here 
had  the  bay's  best  woik  on  it,  besides  being  well  looked  at  as  he 
worked.  Note  the  playing  of  the  shadows  on  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  on  the  left 

3.  VIEW  rsoH  Cook's  Folly  (so  described  on  the  bade), 
'  looking  up  the  river  Avon,  with  WaUis  Wall  and  the  Hot  Wdls^' 

In  aU  these  drawing  feeble  as  they  are,  the  power  of  ctrnposi- 
tion  already  manifeiti  itad£  His  love  «f  coMiniiily  iMds  him  to 
dufdicate  nis  vessd  in  eadi  river  tkctdi,  in  order  to  lead  us  dowa 
ertvt^  river;  and  the  trees  with  taUdbck  boughs,  in  the  manner 
of  Wilson,  alr^y  meet  with  a  gracetiil  and  Homoic  interchang- 
ing of  bnnches.*  How  a^curatc^  for  a  boy,  the  diawing  of  the 
rigging  of  the  large  ship,  with  the  shadows  of  the  sails  on  each 
other!  This  emergence  of  a  ship  in  full  sail  from  beneath  a  bank 
was  a  favourite  idea  with  him, 'even  to  his  latest  ^& 


4.  Tint  Mewstoke.    Showing  some . 
•nd  interesting  as  the  first  thought  of  one  of 

3.    ■  :  ■  :  . 

c.  Tower  or  St.  Marv  Redotppe,  Bkistou 

&  Transept  and  Towbks  of  York  Caxhedru. 

7.  Tower  or  Boston,  Ljncouishire. 

These  three  drawii^  are  fair  examples  of  his  pendl  Studies  of 
WChitecturOb  Four  or  Sve  sketch-books,  containing  not  fewer  than . 
a  hundred  leaves  each,  are  fiUed  with  drawings  of  uiis  kind ;  and  I 
bdicvc  thewoili  to  have  been  of  ijie  greatest  service  in  steadying. 
nnd  refining  his  touch. 

It  wiU  £e  observed  that,  througbont,  the  sketdies  arc  made  itot 
for  cflect  but  for  iirffrmalun ;  a  little  bit  of  each  poitioa  of  the 
building  being  con^letely  drawn,  the  rest  indicated.  All  Turner's 
tVetche^  from  nature  are  qiade  on  this  great  ^nciple ;  though  the 
land  of  infi»ination  sought,  and. the  shoruiand  by  whidi  it  i*  ttatec^ 
^fttf  witi  the  subject  and  M>e  period. .        . 

■  Sec  'Modon  Painlen,'  voL  in.  p.  190^ 
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The  tot«l  aboence  of  any  apparent  fcelin^  fi»  bold  or  glooinjr 
effect,  and  the  ddigfat  in  delicacy  and  prKition  of  Ibni^  are  very 
■in^lar,  wheo  reguded  ai  the  first  tnaniiestatioiis  Oi  the  mind 
which  wai  to  OMKeive  the '  Death  of  the  Pjthon.' 

4- 

8.  lilALUESBiniY  Abbey.  Sketch  in  pencil,  of  the  tame  date 
as  the  three  preceding  ones,  but  showing  in  the  tnet  the  power  vX 
compositioti  he  bad  atieady  readied^  as  weQ  as  ^  landscape 
'touch '  at  this  period. 

5- 

9^  First  sketch  from  nature  of  the  subject  in  the  '  Liber  Stn< 
diorum.'    <  Kirkstall  Abbey.' 

la  First  sketch  &oin  nature  of  the  subject  in  the  *  IJber  Stn- 
dionim.'    'Holy  Island.' 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  compositions  of  the 'Liber' win 
be  surprised  to  see  how  they  were  founded  on  the  sketches  of  His 
boyhood.  The  'Holy  IsUnd'  was  published  In  iSoS,  thc'Eirkstall' 
in  iSij ;  whilft  both  of  these  sketches  have  been  made  abovt 
I79S- 

2a 

41,  43.  Two  HUCORANOA  Or  COAST  SCEHERV,  I  hope  thtt 
reader  observes  the  steady  perseverance  of  the  painter  m  ahrara 
sketching  bx  infiDmifttion^  and  not  for  die  sketches'  s^e.  The 
insaiptiaas  on  these  outlinea  do  not  improve  thur  effect,  but  thqr 
preserve  the  important  &ct«.  Some  words  I  miHt  leave  to  the 
deciphering  of  uw  ingenious  reader ;  but  thus  mnch  is  legible}— 
'Sky  darkish  pur^^  rolling  cknids,  warm;  *  *  a  warm  ligiiMr 
emiige  green;  racks,  warm  ochre ;  purple  shadow:  *  *  *  beOliant 
orpi^nt  sub,  czceptiiQ!  the  (hiero^y^ic  Ibr  upridit  sbU)  iriut^ 
b^utifuUy  reflected  in  the  sand,  wiui  the  sky  and  whire  figures 
streaming  down,  *  *  *  Straw  and  Fish.  Boy  with  Dog*fish. 
Women  sorting.' 

Note  the  intense  resolve  to  have  the  &ct3,  not  only  of  ihe  places 
but  of  the  moment :  the  boy  with  bis  ■dog-fish  to  be  in  ^s  pwn 
place;  nobody  else  histead  of  turn;,  add  he  not  to  be  moved  toy* 
where  else. 

21. 

43.  Sketch  from  Nattire  of  thk  SoBjEdr  of  TBt  On. 
Picture  or  'Iw  Bridge.'  As  interesting  as  Na  i3,  being  In 
like  matmer  the  first  idea  of  oik  of  bis  most  important  worics,  a 
pand  oil  nictiire  now  in  the  possesaion  of  E.  fiickneU,  Esc^,  of 
Heme  HOL  The  study  for  tbe.drawlog  in  this  gaUeiy  is  in  Gnaw 
No.  16,  i 
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44.  Bed  of  a  Stream.  One  of  the  most  tnstnictive  pieoei  of 
evidence  I  could  find  of  the  local  finishing  of  his  drawings ;  and  as. 
tcmarkablr  for  precision  of  touch  as  for  predetennination  of  deste. 
Note  espedallv  the  dark  greyish-brown  dash  o£  shadow  from  uia 
Tight,  diagonally  cast  to  the  top  of  the  white  stones,  at  once 
defining  them  in  light,  and  with  true  outlines;  and  look  how  trans- 
parent the  pool  of  the  stream  is  becoming,  and  how  bright  its  £^1, 
by  help  only  of  a  few  well-placed  touches  of  brown  and  grey- 

This  sketch  should  be  copied  again  and  again  by  aul  stadents 
^ho  wish  to  understand  Turner;  limiting  theipselves  to  pi-edsely 
"his  number  of  touches  to  bring  out  the  result,  as  they  would  be 
limited  in  a  problem  at  chess  to  mate  in  so  msmy  moves. 

22. 

45*  Study  of  Scotch  Fir. 

46.  Study  of  Willow.  Two  examples  of  an  exteosive  series 
^  dirawings  made  in  Scotland;  as  far  as  I  can  Judge,  about. the 
year  i8oa  It  has  abready  been  stated  that  several  volumes' are 
2Ued  inth  pencil  drawings  of  Uiis  kind,  completely  worked  out  fai 
iij;ht  and  shade.  This  enormous  quantity  or  pencil  shading  gave 
liim  perfect  evenness  of  execution,  besides  exercising  him  tiho- 
rou|fhly  in  the  virtue  of  all  others  most  necessary  to  a  painter,—^ 
Patience. 

We  see,  gradually,  how  we  are  to  proceed  in  order  to  become 
•good  painters;  First,  five  or  six  volumes  ftill  of  pencil  drawiavs  of 
architectural  detail  Next,  a  year  or  so  of  grey  tinting  at  hauf«»- 
<rown  a  day.    Next,  a  year  or  two  of  pencil  shading,  oariying 


wmic  well  up  to  the  paper's^  edge ;  and  chess  problems  in  coloor 


going  on  all  the  while.  The  action  of  his  hand  is, 
cramped  a  good  deal  in  this  foliage,  and  throughout  tlie 
grounds  of  Uie  drawings  belonging  to  this  Scottish  series.  It  is 
not  till  this  stiffness  of  hand  is  conquered  that  we  can  consider  tte 
period  of  Development  as  past,  and  that  of  the  First  Style  bcgoiu 


First  Style. 

25. 

51.  City  of  Aosta.  Turner  has  been  especially  strack  br  the 
levelness  of  the  plain  in  which  Aosta  is  built,  in  the  nddst  Or  the 
Alps.  He  has  taken  unusual  pains  to  mark  this  character,  and  its 
cUssicalness  as  opposed  to  the  wild  Swiss  peaks  above.  Remember, 
this  was  the  first  sight  he  ever  had  of  Italy. 

26, 

5s.  Roman  Gate  at  Aosta,  wnii  Strxst  op  thx  Town. 
Itmitx  has  been  rather  pussled  hv  the  Swiss  cottages,  which  fvern 
not  reconcilable  with  academical  laws  of  architecture.  He  sits 
down  to  his  triumphal  arch  with  great  zeal, and  a  satisfiedcooscience. 
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(J.  RoHAK  Gats  at  Aosta,  with  th«  Alps.  (*  Le  Arc  de 
Triumph  (sic),  VUle  de  Aoust.*)  These  itudics  are  the  nuteriaU 
nsed  in  th«  vignette  of  Aosta,  Rogers's  Italy. 

27- 

54.  Castle  of  Aosta. 

55.  Castu  op  Aosta.  This  diawiiw,  which  I  found  in  anothet 
parcel,  is  placed  with  the  pencil  study  of  which  it  is  the  amplifica* 
tion,  that  It  may  be  seen  how  much  the  painter  was  yet  hanqiered 
by  old  rules  and  fonnal  precedents.  He  is  still  trying  to  tame  th« 
AJps  into  submissicm  to  Richard  Wilson ;  but  finds  the  result  uo- 
satisfactory,  and  leaves  it  unfinished. 

But  I  ara  much  puzzled  by  the  feebleness  of  the  drawing^  and 
could  almost  imagine  it  a  pupil's  copy  from  one  of  Turner's.  The 
laying  in  of  the  clouds,  however,  cannot  but  be  his  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
noted  in  general  that  while,  during  his  lint  period,  his  handling 
was  bold  both  in  pencil  and  oil-colour,  his  water  coJouis  were  fre- 
quently delicate,  and  even,  as  in  the  present  instance,  timid.  In  the 
extreme. 

2S. 

$6.  Clacixrs  of  Grikdelwald. 

57.  Fallen  Tkees.  The  glaciersare  out  of  their  place  in'our 
tour ;  but  it  is  well  that  we  sbonld  see  them,  and  the  Attend 
trunks  beneath,  just  after  the  suck  dasaicalism  of  No.  5^  No 
bope  of  taming  the  Al^  or  strflening  them,  in  thcae, 

I  cannot  malce  out,  in  the  iketcb  of  Grindelwald,  where  he  has 
£0t  to  in  the  valley,  or  whether  he  means  the  upper  white  peaks 
tor  Alp  or  glacier.  If  he  intends  them  for  Alp,  they  .treeicaggeiated ; 
if  for  ice,  I  do  not  understand  how  he  nas  jpt  pines  to  come 
between  the  two  masses. 


29. 

xi.  The  Ascent  to  CoRMAYEtriL  (*  Vltle  de  Salie,  Valley  de 
Aus't.'  La  CAte  Sud  de  Mont  Blanc^  Perfectly  true'lo  the  sput, 
8S  indeed  most  of  these  drawings  are. 

S9.  Valley  or  the  IsIre.  (<  Valleyde  Iser.O  ComiDi; dowi 
from  the  Alps,  the  road  through  the  valley  appears  to  us  iffiagree- 
ably  long  and  straight  We  resolve  to  have  a  steady  look  U  it ;  OA 
winch  it  occuts  to  us  that,  neveithelesi,  it  wiQ  draw. 

■  It  is  unoiliiglT  chartctertstic  of  Tnraer  Uurt  all  hli  nUakes  in  ipell- 
tog  are  econoDiial.     Many  had  ipeBen  waste  tbdr  letten^  bat  Twnec 
never.   '  Encia'  lor  engine  ;  '  Anst    for  Aoste,  or  Aoosto  ;  '(unit*  for  sum- 
'Iser'  forlsire;  'Le  Alps'  for  les  Alpei ;  'Chatmae' 


foe  Cbartieuse,  &c 
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77,  Folkestone.  Finished  drawing  of  a  favourite  subfecL 
He  painted  it  afterwards  still  more  elaborately.  This  second  diawii^ 
is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  John  HIppisleyi  Bart 

45- 

7R.  Study  op  a  Cutter.  I  have  never  seen  any  chalk  stetdi 
which  for  a  moment  could  be  compared  with  this  for  soul  and 
power.  Note,  among  other  wonderfulnesses  of  it,  the  way  the  two 
sails  are  gradated,  each  with  one  zigzag  touch;  one  of  deepenini^ 
grey,  the  other  of  hiding  white. 

46. 

79.  Study  of  a  Pilot  Boat.  What  its  com^ion  is  amon^ 
chalk  sketches,  this  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  among  sepia  ones  ;  haviiv 
no  rival  in  its  kind.  The  figure  of  the  old  sailor  throwing  the  cml 
of  cable  is,  without  exception,  the  most  wonderful  piece  of  energetic 
action  I  have  ever  seen  rendered  by  means  so  simple,  even  Tintc^ret's 
work  not  excepted. 

These  drawings  were  on  leaves  of  a  folio  book,  wUch,  for  the 
most  part,  is  dashed  over  with  such  things  on  both  sides  of  its  ttdn 
grey  teaves  ;  the jpeculialr  ingenuity  of  the  arrangement  being  thaft 
eaoi  leaf  has  hau  of  one  sketch  on  its  front,  and  half  of  anMit  on 
its  back,  so  that  motmting  one  whole  sketch  must  generally  hide 
the  halves  of  twa  The  further  advantage  of  die  (uan  is  that  the 
white  chalk  touches,  on  which  everything  depends,  rub  partlr  off 
every  time  the  leaves  are  turned  ;  oesides  Uutt  a  quantity  of  the 
said  chalk,  shattered  by  Turner's  energetic  Uirusts  with  ft,  is  ac- 
cumulated in  a  kind  of  Alpine  debris  in  the  joints^  sludring  ottt|  and 
lodging  in  unexpected  knots  of  chalk  indigestion  whenever  Ae 
volume  is  shut ;  and,  to  make  the  whole  thing  perfect,  the  paper  is 
so  thin  and  old  that  it  will  hardly  bear  even  the  most  loving  handlini^ 
much  less  the  rack  and  wear  of  turning  backwards  and  Ibrwaras 
on  a  mount,  if  attached  by  one  ed^ 

The  best  that  can  be  done  with  it  is  to  mount--as  all  the  dnwiogs 
of  this  series  are  mounted--by  the  extreme  edges  merely,  the  most 
important  dmwizigs  ;  hiding,  without  injury  to  them,  the  least  im- 
portant ;  and  cataloguing  them  carefully  for  reference  if  reqdied. 
The  two  leaves  here  shown  have  only  two  or  three  sea  pieces  at  the 
backs  of  them  ;  but  half  the  stem  of  the  pilot  boat  is  unfcvtunatdy 
left  on  the  opposite  leaf-^sacrificed  to  the  unities.  It  would  have 
spoiled  a  whole  harbour  full  of  ships  on  the  other  side  if  it  had 
been  taken  away. 

47- 

80  Marine.  81.  Marini. 


MBtST  STTIM, 


Foot  ttudic*  <4  picture!  of  ftbout  Um  nine  date,  1803  w  1(04, 
OS  the  preceding  Mio  drawing.    Very  fine. 

49- 
84.  Study  of  as  Aku  Chair.    Tn  oih.    He  painted  a  great' 
deal  of  fiimiture,  as  well  as  vases,  seals,  (arcbmcntt,  and  anything 
else  that  came  in  his  way,  or  that  his  patrons  liked  to  have  drawn 
when  be  was  staying  at  their  houses. 

50. 
S5— 88.  Studies  ntotf  Four  dipferirt  Points  op  the 
SAME  Group  or  Dock  Leaves.    I  think  meant  for  the  fann^-ard, 

with  cart,  in  the  '  Liber  Studionim.' 

51- 
8(»— 92.    Various  Studies  of  Vegetahok.    Notethclon- 
shortened  leaf  of  laurel,  and  the  memorandum, '  Water  sortcl,  &c, 

94.  Study  of  Pics. 

95.  Study  OP  DOMitEYS.  Both  wendeifhl,  qnite  beyond  telliag. 
There  is  an  etching  of  Rembrandt's  which  approaches  the  upper 
study,  but  by  no  mcitns  equals  it.  Examine  tt  for  a  quarter  erf  an 
hour  through  a  roagnifying-gfass,  and  jrou  will  see  something  of  wb^ 
it  is.  Compare  also  the  drawings  in  frame  No.  16. in  the  next 
window.  The  expiession  of  the  head  of  the  donkey-foal  with  one 
modulated  touch  of  brown  is  another  chess  problem  which  may  be 
earnestly  recommended  to  students. 

54. 

let-wa 

55. 


98.  Views  ih  Rouen. 

09.  Study  op  Koruan  Capi.  Two  leaves  from  a  pocketc 
book  filled  at  Nonnandy,  The  No.  98  is  interealing  because  it 
contains,  at  the  lower  right-hand  comer,  the  first  sketch  from  Nature 
of  the  l«vebr  wbject,  painted  in  the  ■  River*  of  Franc^' '  Roocb 
from  St  Catherine 9  Hill,'  of  which  the  engraviiw  is  placed  beneath 
'a.  The  posu  of  the  gateway  on  the  leA,  the  dihgence  in  the  road, 
the  village  and  poplars,  will  alt  be  found  indicated  m  the  little  pencil 
drawing. 


5i4  CA  nLOVtnL'^  ■ 


105.  Study  of  Teal,  flying.  It  is  well  to  liave  tbese  two 
drawings  side  hf  side,  because  they  are  entirelT  clAracteristic  of 
the  manners  of  the  first  and  second  periods.  The  darkness'  and 
breadth  of  No.  104  belong  to  the  first,  and  the  brightness,  refine- 
ment, and  active  energy  in  the  drawing  of  the  living  bird  to  the 
second.  No  words  are  strong  enough  to  e]q>ress  the  admbrableiiess 
of  the  sketch  Noi  105.  There  is  only  one  other  equal  to  it  in  the 
National  Collection,  and  I  believe  only  one  in  the  world  superior 
to  it— of  a  ringdove  at  Famley.  There  are,  however,  many  studies 
of  game  by  Turner,  besides  tins  ringdove,  at  Farnley.  The  pe» 
culiar  execution  by  which  the  spotted  brown  plumage  is  expressed, 
and  the  wonderful  drawing  and  colour  reached  at  one  toucn,  as  hr 
as  they  are  consistently  possible,  render  these  bird  dxawuigs  of 
Turner  more  utterly  inimitable  than,  aohrsal  know,  anything  else 
he  has  done. 

But  he  loved  birds,  and  was  kind  to  them,  as  he  was  to  all  living 
creatures. 

Opposite  to  these  studies  of  birds  are  now  placed  some  supple* 
mentarr  sketches  cf  the  same  kind,  in  the  mmes  Nos.  122,  and 
125.  The  uppermost  contains  examples  of  his  rapid  memoranda  of 
groups  that  pumsed  him,  caught  as  he  stood  looking  into  his  poultry 
yard ;  the  central  one^  two  studies  of  swans,  fine  beyond  all  expres- 
sion. Observe  especiallv  the  grand  respect  of  Turner  for  local 
colour**the  swan*s  black  beak  being  to  him,  as  it  woidd  be  to 
every  simple  and  honest  observer,  one  of  the  main  points  in  the 
creature.  Observe  in  the  lower  of  Tumor's  two  sketdies  how 
grandly  he  has  indicated  the  agitation  of  Uie  water,  as  pardy  tlis 
means  of  expressing  the  anger  of  the  bird. 

SMmdSfy/e. 

These  sketches  are  very  interesting  in  the  wav  the  original  pen* 
cilling  on  the  spot  is  partly  employed,  and  partly  crossra  out^  by 
the  pen  work.  Thus,  in  128,  the  pencil  is  left  to  indicate  the 
timbers  which  support  Fort  Rouge,  but  the  square  sidl  is  dttwn 
right  over  the  zi^g  which  indicates  the  pier  on  the  left  5  and  in 
129  a  square  sail  indicated  in  pencil  in  the  same  place  is  given  uft 
and  never  touched  with  the  pen.  Though,  however,  more  shown 
S  this  drawing  than  usual,  the  principte  is  one  of^  thos^  winch 
ToiTMr  held  most  fixedly  and  constantly.  Whatever  material  n 
touch  may  have  been  made  with— colour,  pencil,  or  dtaSk^^AMt 
will  either  use  it  or  contradict  it,  but  he  will  never  repeat  it  He 
will  either  leave  his  pencil  mark  to  stand  alone  fbr  timbets^  ordfaw 
right  across  it,  and  let  it  stand  for  nothing ;  but  he  never  willow 
a  pen  line  above  it,  and  let  it  stand  for  half  and  half  with  ink.  So 
in  colour.    He  will  either  leave  a  colour  as  it  is,  or  strike  another 
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ttvsittocbanfe  h;  but  never  by  two  touches  orer  emdi  otber  of 
the  same  tint  The  principle  is  well  known  as  essential  to  gpoA 
ctdoming  ;  bat  it  it  not  m  generally  known  u  euential  to  the  good 
penniiKinof  k  pencil  tketdt  that  the  pen  dioald  never  go  overs 
pencil  Ancb  Tb*  shake  of  the  sails  in  the  wind,  in  ^ther  of  these 
Cahus  Haiboor  skctctMs,  is,  I  should  think,  enoufh  to  cool  the 
gaHery  en  hot  days.  But  in  oU  respects  these  four  sketches  ftie 
ineitiBnble :  not  the  least  precious  cbawing  being  the  No.  I3t,  in 
which,  as  an  indication  at  the  pace  at  which  tb^  were  aD  done^ 
observe  the  two  daifc  lines  of  curving  wave  on  the  left,  struck  front 
beneath,  both  drawn  into  loops,  as  with  one  dash  of  the  pen.  Then 
note  the  attention  of  mind  as  this  dashing  was  done.  Tlie  first 
wave  on  the  left  breaks  slightly,  and  has  only  a  few  white  dots  at 
its  edge ;  the  second  completely,  and  has  a  great  many.  "After 
this  has  broken  there  are  only  low  waves  on  the  sand,  and  all' the 
curved  waves  are  tberelbre  drawn  lightly  I 

72. 

133.  KVRBUX.  133.  hlAKKET  PLACE,  LOOTIKRS. 

134.  VESWOlt. 

135.  Vbrhok  J  and  some  place  beside,  topsy-turvy. 

All  magnificent  '  Note  in  theEvrenr,  respecting  the  matters  we 
have  juit  now  been  speaking  of,  how  carefully  tbe  white  is  laid  on 
the  cathedral  so  as  to  leave  the  pencil  touches  to  sjand  for  buttress 
shadows.  The  running  flock  of  sheep  to  the  right  are  intended  ta 
get  rid  of  the  vertical  stability  of  the  cathedral,  which  Turner  had 
rathier  more  of  than  be  liked  It  is  quite  wonderful  also  how  dw 
dots  of  white  in  these  sheep  increase  the  look  of  space  fai  the  citjf 
which  he  had  rather  less  of  than  he  liked.  He  never  thronghouf  lu 
life  was  pleased  with  things  that  stood  quite  straight  up;  andtho^Jh 
contented  eno>]gh  with  a  village  or  a  cottage,  when  he  drew  a  dty, 
he  liked  a  large  one  Usually  he  sets  all  his  cathedral  and  church 
towers'from  three  to  fix  feet  off  the  perpendicular,  being  provoked 
with  them  for  not  behaving  gracefoUy,  like  ships  hn  a  breese^  But 
the  flock  of  sheep  is  here  a  more  prudential  expedient  to  obtain 
his  bdoved  obliquity. 

MAItKET-FI.ACK  Ain>  CHURCH  OF  LOUVIEII&      Not  good;  aa 

instructive  example  of  his  want  of  feeling  for  Gothic  architecture 
when  seen  neflr. 

Vbrnon.  Two  studies  on  one  sheet  The  lowermost  one  is 
the  bridge  in  the  distance  of  the  upper  one,  seen  the  other  irxf. ' 
The  massive  look  of  the  rectangular  houses  on  the  bridge  is  pw- 
posety  increased  by  rhe  opposition  of  the  sharp  points  of  ute  boats'; 
It  is  a  favourite  artifice  of  Turner's.  The  three  round  packages,  on 
the  contrary,  repeat  and  increase  the  look  of  multitudmousness  in 
the  bridge  arches. 

These  buildings  on  the  bridge  are  mills  ;  the  wheels  are  indi- 
cated in  the  arches  below,  and  more  plainly  In  the  next  sketch. 

This  is  very  characteristic  of  France  ;  tbe  water  power  of  tbe 
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Fwch  liven,  .IrrcHicctiva  af  tu^  bcinf  BtvA  fnater  thaa-  of 

VuKOtr ;  from  bnher  below  tbe  bridfc  ObMiw,  in  tfae  Ual 
■Icetch,  tba  my  tba  oral  packages,  with  dM  figtm  Kbovc  tbeo,  peiat 
up  thrm^ti  tM  btidgsi  and  compve  the  ue  of  the  gmtt  ooM* 
sMped  ludden  of  bo«t*  in  ihit  on&  Hmn  gnxtp*  of  iirtiatiHg 
liaet  m  to  give  coanectioa  between  tbe  favegraand  end  bridge  in 
eadi  cate ;  without  them  they  would  nm  in  two  painfnUjr  M^intB 
vid  pxnllel  tines.  The  figuics  in  Na  138  are  ananged  in  HOelw 
Une^  to  help  in  miding  tbe  boat  wdl  out  of  the  harbear. 
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136.  Marly.    Realiied  for  the  Keepiako. 

137.  Neak  St.  Gkrmain,  lookimc  up  the  Siihb, 

138.  Castli  or  THz  Faik  Gabkiklle.    Aliorealiiedfartfae 


£39.  Near  St.  Geruaik,  looking  down  the  Seine. 

^nteplanofcompo^tionin  137  b  vei^  curiout.  AdoablegRMip 
of  tiees,  with  one  circle  beneath  it,  carrying  ihe  eye  out  to  tbe  left ; 
a  treble  group  of  trees,  with  two  drdei  beneath  it  (wheeU  of  dili' 
\ f. —  .1 .  »_  .u.  ^„v» .  _  .,„„  ia  t^  ptf^yu, 


gence),  cturving  tbe  ^  out  to  the  ligbt  j  a  n 
with  a  couple  01  circle*,  one  on  each  arm,  to  join  uo  ki«b|w  ;  we 
window*  M  the  dilwence  to  repeat  and  multiply  the  arebea  of  Iha 
bupding  on  the  lulT;  the  gall^iing  horsei  to  oppose  Tdtkal  aM* 
iMlitf ,  as  the  she^  in  No.  131.  i^  is  nuve  caieless  in  woHt  tbHi 
the  rest,  but  most  careful  ia  compoution,  and  liii^y  intereatiBK  ea 
an  example  of  Toinei'B  favourite  scheme  of  carrying  his  naik 
masses  fy  figure  foundations,  like  tbe  rich  sculptonM  bases  t» 
LonAaidtc  inllars.  Two  figures  to  the  two  trees  on  left ;  nmf 
liguies  to  many  trees  in  centre;  two  figures  to  two  trees  on  licbt  \ 
two  blade  figures  bowing  to  each  otha  from  opposite  sides  of  Ihs 
avenue,  to  increase  lU  symmetry  of  shade.  In  each  case  tbefions 
extend  bdow  to  nearly  the  breadth  to  which  tbe  trees  branch  usm. 
We  have  first  an  upright  lover  to  an  upright  tree ;  a  gmcsAil  bdjr* 
with  flowing  train,  to  graceful  tree  with  bending  top ;  a  cnmpletifqr 
recumbent  ^roup  in  centre  to  completely  indepcodent  Miage  of 
centre  i  sloping  tines  converging  below  on  the  right,  fin  eloptng 
bou^  converging  above  on  the  right.  The  artifice  is  coaceiklea 
and  relieved  by  one  bold  diagonal  fine  begun  by  the  child  in  the 
centre,  and  carried  by  a  straight  tree-trunk  to  tbe  top  of  the  ptctum 
139  is  also  rather  careless,  but  marvellous  in  expression  of  the  course 
of  stream  by  the  gradated  laying  on  of  white.  The  p«»ini«i> 
straddling  up  the  hill  is  essential  to  sustain  tbe  poup  of  UU  trees. 
Tbe  blade  figure  in  the  centre,  by  its  excessive  darkness,  batonoea 
postillion  and  trees  tt^ether ;  then  Ihe  dark  island  leads  ibe  darit 
tnasses  out  of  the  pkture. 

74- 
140.  AudleteuseF  141.  Dieppe, 
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14L  HkUokamda  or  Boulogne,  AHBLnstra^  axd  'V»> 

14.3.  BUDOB  or  Boats  and  Vrra.  Bkiooi  at  Rooem. 

i^i  U  the  mottdalicate  pen  utdEak  •ketch  ammgtkMMriu  of 
dnwuigc,  enputteljr  bekutinil  in  action  of  sails.  140  b  one  of  tba 
noat  laconic  in  line,  and  the  other  two  among  the  most  ecoBomic  is 
paper. 

75- 

144—1461.  SxBTons  OF  Roous  at  Pztwoxth.  I  am  not 
sanarthedalcofthcae,orof  thedravinjgs  in  the  next  barney  but 
I  bdieva  then  to  be  coniidenbly  earlier  in  the  central  period  than 
the  French  iketcfaBi  we  have  been  examining.  But  as  we  are  nov 
Gomiaf  to  a  seriea  of  coloured  dnwinn  on  gtty  pofieri  diese  nar 
be  fitfr  considered  together  with  theotners;  and  it  lairaQtochMV 
our  ^»nipi*T  of  the  aecend  period  with  some  thoroughly  chaiac-' 
terittic  drawings,  rather  than  with  those  which  approximate  to  the 
third :  and  the  brilliancy,  not  without  slip;iit  harshness,  of  these 
Mudies  is  quite  peculiar  to  the  second  tiroe ;  the  colour  of  the 
thirdperioa  however  pure,  being  always  soft. 

The  study  of  curtains  is  very  like  a  bit  of  Tiatore^s  work  in  oil, 

?uite  Veaetiaa  in  the  enrichment  of  colour  in  the  shadows.  '  Thn 
isani  Veronese,  together  with  the  grand  Turner  studies  of  local 
colour,  of  which  ibMe  three  are  10  smgular  examples,  will,  I  hope, 
—t.tiji.ii  on  a  firmer  basis  the  practice  of  colour  in  England. 
Thei«  is  a  curious  iHustiationj  by  the  w3.y,  in  (he  Veroaesfc  of  die 
statement  Igaveof  his  general  prindple  of  local  colour  in 'Uodna 
Painters;"  the  black  tresses  m  the  enuine  being  reinforced  in 
blackness  towards  the  light,  so  that  the  last  touch  comes  with  aa 


edge  bli 
violets  ol 


e  reinforced  in  the  tiuulow.  Observe 
also  how  straightforward  Veronese  is,  like  Turner,  in  all  his  work 
~^he  unfinished  and  foigotten  figures  in  the  distance  on  the  left 
showing  his  method,  ana  the  abMlate  decision  as  to  what  he  m» 
going  to  do  before  a  touch  was  laid, 

76. 

i47--iSa  Four  Evenino  Studies  at  Petworth.  The 
firat  and  last  so  severe  in  tone  as  almost  to  take  the  '■'"tItt  of 
the  fiisi  period,  but  all  noble. 

?7- 
151—154.  Four  Susjicn  sketched  rov.  the  'Riyers  or 
France.'  These  four  dnwii^s,  belonging  to  the  third  period,  ai* 
pbccd  with  those  from  Petw<uth  in  older  to  maik  (he  pecDUar  Me 
of  the  pen  charactetistic  oT  Tnnter%  most  advvKed  work.  He  was 
about  to  enter  on  the  pursuit  ol  eflects  of  colour  more  sofl  and  lUu* 
sive  than  any  that  be  had  yet  attempted ;  and  precisely  in  propor- 
tion to  this  softness  of  general  effect  was  the  linn  retention  of  nnn 
•  Vd.-lt.  cktp.  Hi;  !j  14,  16. 
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by  th«  p«n  dnwing  in  all  hii  careful  memoraniU.  Mnlfitud^  of 
■titter  sketches  occur  without  it,  but  nearly  all  the  best  dnvingv 
of  the  period  han  it  dcfinitdy;  and  its  presence  initamlr.muks  a 
work  oT  the  advanced  time,  t&augh  the  work  auy  be  of  the  ad- 
vsiioed  time  wilhout  having  it,  aa  1S4  in  tbit  nme^  ijj  is  a 
beautiful  and  characteristic  frample  of  the  treatment.  See'  note 
on  177.  .    .  -. 

TitrdSfyfe. 

78. 

155 — <5^  Four  Frbhcu  Subjects^  I  beSete,  on  tbe  MesM^ 
IS7  Ming  certamly  Dinant  These,  with  those  jilaced' WowOn 
die  same  screen,  form  a  perfectly  typical  illastratiMi  of  the  ^eat 
worii  of  the  early  third  period — glowing  in  colour,  deep  in  tender- 
Bess  and  repose.  The  upper  and  lower  frames  give  oam^ea  a§ 
the  alightcr  drawings,  and  the  central  frame  cuT  perfect  oocl  ■ 

79. 
1J9.  Havre  (?)  i6c.  Roumc. 

161.  St.  Germain  (7)  i6z.  QuitXEBtEtrrl 

Four  of  the  very  highest  quality.  It  fs  impc»sible  to  have  a 
4nwju  eontsining  more  of  the  essence  of  all  that  is  best  in  Turner' 
than  the  Havre.  The  subtletv  of  gradation  of  erey  Kght  frttan 
bdund  the  fort  to  the  left ;  of  shadow  at  the  edge  a  the  fort  itsdF; 
otresy  colour  from  Ac  daric  edge  of  the  lightest  doud;  of  green  In, 
the  water,  caused  not  by  reflection,  but  bv  the  miking  of  Ob  rahty 
sunshine  on  its  local  colour,  and  the  placing  of  the  boat's  fl^'  ted 
the  radiating  lines  of  the  rain,  to  express  the  drift  of  breeie  wtridt 
a  combg  out  of  the  light  of  the  sky,  are  all  in  hii  noblest  manner. 

'  i6ol  It  is  raining  in  the  distanct  of  No.  159;  but  here,  betwaen' 
us  and  the  lights,  making  the  forms  indistinct,  expressed  onl^lfjr;' 
ooth'ne.  In  the  St  Gennatn  we  have  an  rfTcct  of  misty  motWAg  ; 
and  in  the  Qninebceuf  of  a  grey  and  colourless  day. 

8r. 

167 — 17a  Four  French  Subjects.  Except  the  first,  Tan- 
carviUe,  I  do  not  as  yet  know  the  subjects.  They  are  examples  of 
tb^  interior  work  of  the  period.  Turner  wasted  much  time  becmse 
he  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  make  a  coloured  sketch  of  everf* 
thing  he  saw;  and  it  was  only  occasionally,  when  he  was  nndn* 
turbcd  by  new  ideas  or  visions,  that  he  finished  his  work  rightW. 
But  all  are  eaually  instructive  respecting  modes  of  execution;  ob- 
serve especially  that,  however  gieat  his  huny,  he  prepares  his 
under  ccdour  rightly,  and  then  drovrs  another  tint  over  it  to  Umt» 
in  perfect  purity  even  such  a  little  light  as  the  wake  of  the  dab^ick 
in  170^  which  anybody  else  would  have  taken  out  aflenrard& 

83- 

..  .ESS.      I  

At  kast  twenty  drawings  by  Turner  of  this  wooderfiil  plac^  ■ 


TmtHt.STYLS.  »ur 

bM«  aevcr  been  >ble-M  find  wt  vriwre  it  is.  If  VKf  IravdkT  cu 
tell  n^  I  flhouU  ba  ^ratsful  I  tfaink  Na  t53U  tM-sanw  place;- 
at  kU  CKOts  Ma  153B  tbaplac*  I  wantM  findthenuiie  o£ 
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'  sot.  VllXBHEUVBi  LOOCINO  ROM  (^HIIXIW  TOWARDS 
ViVAY.  ■         ■  .  , 

'    aox  Gaixiry  on  the  Sflvceh. 

3I>3.  VCVAV,  LOOKING  ACROSS  THB  LAXB  TO  MSIU.ERIE. 

-  Examplei  of  pencil  tnemonnda  of  finest  bite  time ;  takm  in 
tbrce  de^ees  tf  hasten  The  firtt,  tolerably  carefuL  witb  tbe  future 
position  of  clouds,  entirely  amnged ;  203,  skelched  in  angty  bute. 
because  the  tower  of  the  church  had  been  first  drawn  too  big,  and 
too  &r  to  the  right,  its  ghost  still-appearing  on  the  right ;  and  202, 
an  instance  of  the  slightest  notes  nc  tbcuight  it  worth  while  to 
tak& 

93- 

304.  Fortress,  Evening. 

MS.  Lausanne,  in  Rosv  Sunset. 

I  do  not  know  the. subject  of  the  £rtt  sketch,  but  both  are 
intensdy  characteristic  of  Turner's  modes  of  thought  in  his  last 
period ;  simplicity  of  effect,  and  tenderness  with  depth  of  colour 
prevailing  over  all  detail  The  neen-btiie  waters  M  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  deligfited  him  always,  and  Bie  sketch  305  has  been  made 
tot  Ae  sake  at  their  contrast  with  the  rosy  It^t. 

94. 

307.  C0SI£NT2,  WITH  THE  Itl^IDGE  OF  BOATS  OVEX  TBE 
RHINE. 

This  last  was  a  favourite  sketch  of  Tuiiiei'& 

95- 

seS.  Fluzlen  (Head  of  Lake  LlicxtiNE). 

2001  Lake  Lucerne,  looking  frou  Kusskacht  towards 
THE  Bernese  Alps  ;  Mont  Fiiate  on  the  sight,  dark 
AGAINST  Sunset. 

Two  examples  of  his  most  rapid  memoranda  in  colour  of  con- 
cefitions  that  pleased  and  interested  him  aX  his  most  powerful  time; 
It  is  worth  while  pausing  to  analyse  the  first  The  little  darlwi- 
spot  on  the  middle  of  tbe  cliff  oa  tbe  left  is  a  ch^el  with  a  small 
belfiy,  and  it  will  be  noticed  tbu  the  yellow  coloai  leaves  a  iritite 
light  at  the  bel&v  and  on  the  fiat  sbprc  below.  The  sun  was  to  be 
just  above  the  chapel,  and  to  show  a  stream  of  white  light  down 
from  behind  it.  Then  just  above  the  dupel  to  tbe  right  ute  pencil 
markings  (brm  a  loop ;  the  touch  being  struck  upwards  first,  aad 
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dien  xigzigBed  down  to  the  right  This  is  becanse  thirt  tondi  goii 
right  roond  the  edge  of  a  raTtne,  cut  hito  the  hill  beyond  the 
dhapeL  It  follows  it  round,  and  indicates  a  piny  slope  bythe  rig- 
zag.  Both  touches  would  have  been  dravm  from  the  top  down-* 
wvds,  if  there  had  been  two  hills,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  instead 
of  a  ravine  cut  into  the  single  mass. 

Then  one  running  touch  draws  the  outline  of  the  great  diff,  and 
another  within  it  the  ed^  of  its  precipice ;  afterwards  followed  with 
the  violet  colour,  leaving  light  en  the  summit  The  blue  lake 
horixon,  with  a  dump  of  trees,  is  indicated  bjr  one  dash  of  the 
brush,  with  more  water  added  afterwards  to  thm  it  But  I  never 
could  understand  how  this  is  done — and  he  does  it  cowtantiy— 
without  disturbing  the  white  spots  cf  broken  light 

312.  San  Giorgio  Maggiore.   Venice. 

213.  Santa  Maria  dexla  Salute.  Venice.  His  thoughts, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  were  continually  hovering  between 
Venice  and  the  Lake  of  Lucerne. 

Sttfplenuntal  Series. 

III. 

232.  A  Foreground  at  Rome. 

Tne  motive  of  this  last  study  has  been  the  occurrence  of  the 
real  living  acanthus  among  the  fallen  Corinthian  capitab.  It  is 
very  characteristic  of  Turner  to  be  interested  in  such  an  acddent 
as  this. 

112. 

Four  Leaves  from  a  Sketch-book  filled  ok  the  way 
to  and  from  Scotland,  by  Sea,  on  the  occasion  of  Cbospb 
the  Fourth's  Visit  to  Edinburgh. 

These  are  the  first  examples  given  in  this  series  from  Turner's 
smaller  note-books,  on  which,  however  despised  the^  may^  be  by 
persons  who  look  only  for  the  attractive  qualities  of*^  drawing,  his 
peculiar  eminence  as  a  painter  chiefly  depended.  It  was  in  these 
that  his  observations  of  nature  were  accumulated,  day  by  dajF^  and 
moment  by  moment,  until  his  mind  became  an  inexlsrastible'  trea- 
sury of  natural  facts,  which  imagination  might  afterwards  arrange 
and  combine  at  her  pleasure. 

There  are  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  these  books  in  the 
National  Collection  containing  from  fifty  to  ni>iety  leaves  each, 
nearlv  always  drawn  upon  on  both  sides. 

The  leaves  233  and  235  in  tins  frame  are  good  examples  cX  his 
mode  of  studying  skies.  He  rarely,  as  already  stated,  sketched 
from  them  in  colour,  perceiving  that  the  colours  changed  much  too 
fast  to  be  set  down  with  fidelity ;  and  considering  all  imperfect  and 
untruthful  colour  memoranda  as  simply  deoej^ve  and  hanniuL 
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His  mediod  was  to  otttline  as  fast  as  posuble  the  ibrinsy  and  write 
down  tiie  colours  of  ttie  douds,  in  any  sky  effect  whidi  interested 
hhn ;  afterwaids^  if  he  thoufffat  it  desirable,  he  appears  deliberately 
to  hirao  made  a  study  of  the  sW  in  cokmry  as  ne  renemfaevod  it ; 
but  he  never  tried  to  parsoe  at  the  instant  the  changes  of  coloured 
clouds. 

The  leaf  335  >>  ^  <^o^  of  changes  of  effect  at  sunrise* 

Il6. 

The  book  from  which  265  and  266  are  taken  contains  170 
leaves,  all  drawn  on  both  sides ;  but  there  are  only  about  tiinety  as 
luU  of  subject  as  these  example.  These  leaves  measure  four  and 
a  half  inches  by  three ;  one  of  them  contains  seven  subjects  on  one 
side,  aad  four  on  the  reverse ;  and  the  other  has  ten  subjects  on 
fmt  side,  and  five  on  the  reverse.  Taking  the  lowest  avera^  of 
ten  subjects  for  each  leaf,  thete  are,  therefore,  at  least  900  subjects 
iB  the  third  part  of  the  book. 

965  has  seven  subjects  from  Andemach  on  die  Rhine^  showing 
stormy  sunsets  and  ctrifts  of  clouds,  all  completely  desi^^Md ;  the 
besiy  that  on  the  left  fai  the  second  row  mm  the  bottom,  onlv 
measures  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length  by  three  quarters  of  an  incn 
In  height 

The  leaf  366  has  also  Rhine  subjects. 

367  shows  a  most  interesting  outline  sketdi  near  the  Borromean 
Isbnds  on  Lago  Maggiore.  The  effects,  names  of  towns,  &c,  are 
written  on  it :  thus  (in  the  sky),  *  Light,'  «Bhie  Gouds,^  <  Rays,' 
'Cloody,  yet  none  below  the  mountains,'  ^Gueriano?*  on  left, 
*  Laveno'  on  right  (names  of  Tillages).  (On  the  lake):  *  Sea  green 
with  dark  waves.'  '  Boats  have  the  (hieroglyphic  for  awning)  over 
the  edge,  close  seat  behind  for  the  tiller,  wnich  is  changed,  the 
Maggiore  one  had  the  tiller  (another  hieroglyphic),  the  steersman 
sat  on  the  spare  oar.' 

Observe  in  the  hieroglyphic  for  the  awning  Turner^  intensity  of 
habitual  accuracv,  in  marking  by  the  two  dots  Ot  ^,  the  thidcer 
timbers  at  the  sides  oi  the  boat  in  which  the  bent  laths  which  carry 
the  awning  are  inserted.  This  side  of  the  leaf  contams  four  sub- 
jects, its  reverse  four  slighter  ones.  He  has  writtea  tiie  words 
*Ra«a,'  ^Godiard,'  over  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  respective 
mountains:  neither  of  them  is  however  visible  frxnn  this  part  of 
Lago  Maggiore ;  he  has  mistaken  lower  peaks  for  them. 

118. 

270.  Studies  from  Clattde  and  in  France. 

The  uppermost  subject  is  a  beautifol  little  view  of  Dieppe.  The 
second  from  the  top,  a  scene  on  Dieppe  beach,  with  two  tish-wives 
quarrelling ;  during  the  course  of  the  discussion  Mr.  Tiimer  has 
noted  their  costume^  thus."— 


m 
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^ishwft  cm  the  l^ 

«W.' (white)  csp. 
•W.' (white)  dioalder- 
.*G.*  (green)  bodice. 
'  R.'  (red)  gown. 
«W.  P.' white  petticoat 
(To  the  right  of  her  feet)  <B.* 
(bUck)  stockings. 


«W.' (white)  ce|>. 

*    •    •    fiUegibkl    «with   ni 


•White  garters.' 
*£ach^  a  &sh4mi£e.' 


vj^  Orleans  :  ths  Theatre  and  Cathedral.  :  : 
297.  Nantes:  Promenade  near  the  Chateau. 
Tl^se  are  both  variations  of  subjects  designed  lor. the  f  JfUvert 
of  France,'  and  engraved  in  that  series.  They  are  not  to  be  ocm- 
sidered  as  studies  for  them,  but  as  examples  oi  Tumeifs  «ay^ 
ttimtng  a  subject  this  way  and  that  in  his  mind.  He  aikes  n 
sketch  of  Orleans  Cathedral  from  a  given  comer  of  a  street,  and  M 
a  given  hour  of  the  afternoon*  A  year  or  two  afterwardsi  palii4)s, 
he  looks  at  the  sketch,  and  thinks  he  would  like  to  try  it  about 
twenty  yards  more  to  the  left,  and  half  an  hour  later,  or.an  bovr 
earlier;  in  which  cases  he  is  nearly  sure  to  put  in  the  tamo  figuitt 
in  some  different  position.  This  study  of  Orleans  is  about  an  hoiui 
earlier  in  the  afternoon  than  the  engraved  one,  and  aJmndred 
yards  farther  down  the  street  It  is  by  no  means  so  beautilul  as 
the  engraved  one ;  but  the  Nantes  is  far  prettier,  being  an  idea  of 
a  liner  day.  The  engraved  drawing  is  ot  a  bleaik  grey  aftenooiv 
and  taken  from  the  end  of  the  ws^  where  the  colossal  statao* 
become  principal  objects,  and  they  are  not  interesting  ones. 


152.  ;,. 

337.  Fribourg.  (Canton  Fribouig.)  Sketched  on,  I  Wieve, 
his  kust  Swiss  journey  (1845). 

153- 

33^.  Fribourg.  Companion  to  the  foreeomg.  Out  of  alMok 
containii^  fourteen  sketches  of  this  city ;  sdl  more  or  kss  elabo^ 
rate ;  and  showii^  the  way  in  which  he  used  thepencil  and  pen 
together,  up  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  artist's  life.  Tne  lessoQ  ought 
surely  not  to  be  lost  upon  us  when  we  consider  that  from  Turner^ 
least  of  all  men,  such  mdcfatigable  delineation  was  to  have  been 
expected ;  since  his  own  special  fi;ift  was  that  of  expressing  mysterv, 
and  the  obscurities  rather  than  the  definitions  of  form.  If  a  single 
title  were  to  be  given,  to  separate  him  from  others,  it  ought  to  be 
'  the  painter  of  clouds.'  This  he  was  in  earliest  life;  and  this  he 
was,  in  heart  and  purpose,  even  when  he  was  passing  days  in 
drawing  the  house  roots  of  Fribourg;  for  the  sketches  which  at 
that  period  he  liked  to  be  asked  to  complete  were  such  as  those  in 
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tb^hundicdthfruoe,  of  soft  dotidwrnthiog.  above  thsdeq>S«iM 
waters. 

AH  other  ftAtnrea  of  nattiral  scenery  had  been  in  lome  Sort 
mdiftd  faekcB; — mmintaini  and  tren  by  Titian,  tun  and  moos 
far  Cuyp  and  Rubens,  air  and  lea  \ff  Claude.  But  the  bun^og 
clouds  in  tbur  courses,  and  the  &ail  vapours  in  their  diaoges,  bad 
never  beoi  so  moch  as  attempted  by  any  man  before  him.  "Tint 
lint  wonla  wlilch  he  ever  wrote,  as  significative  of  his  aim  i& 
niatiiiS,  wete  Milton's,  beynning  *Ya  mists  and  eahalatiotUL' 
Asd  the  last  drawing  in  which  thiie  remained  a  teflection  of  hb 
o^rin;  power,  he  nude  In  strivine  to  realise,  (or  me,  one  of  these 
brat  ana  fiitr  visions  of  the  monung  mlA,  ndlog  mm  the  Lake 
Ltieema 

*There  ariseth  a  titUe  cloud  out  tA  the  sea,  like  a  man'i  hand.' 
*  For  what  is  your  life  i* 


CHAPTER  XLVTIt 
Ttntimt's  GEMtD& 

A  Xhtml  «f  ifr  XuM^t  Cr&idsmt  m  ilk  OH^  IkOura^ 

WiTB  an  the  delights  of  a  peipetnal  study  of  Nature  in  hei 
loveliest  haunts,  Turner's  life  was  an  unhappy  one.  Bom  in  a 
swdid  bouse,  his  mother  insane,  the  dwarfed  mind  of  his  fiither 
unable  to  comprehend  hu  aspiratipos,  unfoitunate  in  love; 
struggling  on  as  a  small  drawing-master  and  painter  of  back- 
grounds ;  then  battling  with  the  engraven  and  publishers,  and 
the  work  he  illustrated  selling  badly ;  with  no  wife  to  share  his 
cares  and  console  him  in  his  disappointments ;  surrounded  by 
jealous  rivals,  ne^^ected  by  the  rich  cognoscenti  of  the  day, 
unable  to  sell  the  most  favourite  works  of  his  genius,  he 
anived  at  middle  life  before  he  could  be  said  to  have  attained 
any  certainly  of  iimie.  In  a  room  that  resembled  the  miserable 
Barry's,  he  lived  his  enthuuast  life,  with  no  companion  but 
his  old  housekeeper— the  somewhat  more  than  housekeeper 
though  other  than  wife— finally  retiring  to  a  fi«sb  haunt  at 
Chelsea  to  die,  unteoded  but  by  the  mercenaiy  love  of  a  loif 
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nrittms,  nidi  no  hope  for  the  next  woild,  as  there  had  been 
none  in  this.  Who  caa  wonder  at  the  melaacholy  result  of 
nich  an  entangled  and  ill-arranged  existence — bhmdet*  grewHg 
fioo  bluDders,  and  culmtnating  in  a  confused  and  half-cancdled 
will?  Relations,  disregarded  or  disUked,  dispute  the  legadei. 
The  noble  diarity  that  bad  been  hia  central  thought  for  fbfly  yean 
falls  to  the  ground  (sorely  Turner  must  have  nwved  in  his  eoffio 
if  he  heard  the  decision) ;  and  a  poor  so,ooo/.  goes  to  "Cctt 
Koyal  Academy— a  body  already  groaning  with  useIeK  weilUL 

Unhappy  result  of  a  confused  life  !  While  the  grand  deiiga 
of  charity  is  defeated,  the  inferior  part  of  Turner's  "Thf*^  is 
grati&ed  by  the  erection  of  a  rooo/.  statue  in  St  Paul's,  vheie 
he  lies  tranquilly  between  Sir  Joshua  and  Bany ;  a  Tomer 
gallery  is  devoted  to  his  best  and  his  worst  works ;  and  a 
Turner  gold  medal  is  given  away  at  suted  periods ;  but  the 
ample  scheme  of  beneficence  plaaned-  by  himself  is  not 
achieved. 

To  Mrs.  RadclifTe  and  Thomson  Mr.  Ruskin  assigns  the 
credit  of  having  effected  an  escape  from  the  Queen  Anne 
formalism  of  literature.  In  both  these  writerc  we  find  expi^ 
sions  of  attachment  to  wild  nature:  Cowper,  Thomson,  and 
Bishop  Percy  did  much  to  revive  a  love  of  the  simple  aq4 
the  natuml.  Then  came  Scott  and  the  LaVe  poets  to.deftlc^ 
it  further,  and  to  teach  us  to  sympathise  with  Godiic  arcUttt- 
tnre,  all  agreeing  in  their  passion  for  natural  tcenery..  ~To 
supply  the  same  want  in  .\rt,  Turner  and  his  brother  landscape- 
painters  arose. 

'fVmer  never  imitated  Salvator  Rosa,  because  he  had  rods 
and  torrents  of  his  own  to  go  and  copy  and  recompose  (hnn. 
He  imitated  Moiland,  Wilson,  Reynolds,  and  Louihetbovig; 
because  they  were  the  feshion,  but  never  West  or  FtiielL 
Tintoret  and  Paul  Veronese  were  of  service  to  hhn,  s^  Mr. 
Ruskin.  With  Titian  Turner  competed  m  his  'Vems  and 
Adonis.'  He  has  been  heard  to  rebuke  a  yoilog  tun  at  s 
party  for  foolishly  running  down  Utian ;  and  the  patting  {i( 
of  tfie  beech-teaves  in  the  upper  right-hand  coner.ltf  'Frtet 
Martyr'  he  has  been  known  to  mention  with  '  ringular  delight* 
One  d«7,  at  the  British  lostitudon,  as  he  was  lobking  wMl 
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■diwadDn-«t.s  ^owiag  Cuyprbe  uid  to  a  bttoA,  'They  mnttd 
have  called  that  too  mum  if  I  had  done  it' 

.  For  the  Eail  of  Eisez  be  painted  several  views  of  Cadiio> 
burjTi  of  Ute  h^eat  qualitjr.  One  of  these,  once  in  ^ 
ctdlectioa  sf  Mr.  Wiodns,  in  which  die  Hgbt  bill  on  the  floor  of 
a  vaulted  apartment  throa^  a  staintid  glass  wiodow,  stands 
nnequaUed.  In  it  be  has  introduced  a  rich  Peisiao  table- 
cover,  which  for  careful  finish  is  as  elaboiate  as  anything  of  the 
Dutch  masters. 

On  die  sabject  of  hia  treabaeat  of  trees  Vt.  Rnskin  writes : 
'These  two  charactera,  the  woody  stiflhess  hinted  throu^ 
muscular  line,  and  the  inventive  grace  of  the  tipper  bon^n* 
have  never  been  rendered  except  by  Tunm ;  be  does  not 
merely  dnnr  them  better  than  otbets,  but  he  is  the  only  man 
who  has  ever  dnwn  them  at  aU.  Of  the  woody  character,  the 
tree  sobjectsof  the  "  libetStudionun"  afford  marked  examples ; 
tbe"CephalusandFrociis,''  "ScenesneartheGrandChartituM;'' 
and  "  Blair-Atbol,"  "Juvenile  Ttkks,"  and"  HedgingaDd  Dilcb> 
iag,"  may  be  particulariied ;  in  the  Eof^land  seriesi  dw  "  Bolton 
Abbey  "  is  pciiiaps  a  laocc  chatacteristic  and  thoroughly  Tnmeiy 
esque  example  than  any.  ».  *  la  the  groiqft  of  trees  <a 
the  left  in  Turner's  "Marly,"  we  hive  diere  perfect  and  ceasekss 
intricacy  to  oppose  to  Foussia,  periect  and  unbfolEsn  repose  to 
oppose  to  Hobbima,  and  in  the  uni^  of  thett  tiie  periectttm  of 
tmth,  Hus  group  may  be  taken  as  a  fiur  stasdafd  of  Tunes's 
tree-painting  We  hayeinittbeldmitabIy^diMnitten)a,tnsteBd 
of  the  claws  or  the  serpents ;  Aill,  tmnspateat,  boondless 
intricacy,  instead  (rf  the  sh^  pattern  (  and  mis^  depth  of  inter- 
mingled l^t  and  lea&ge,  instead  of  perpetual  repetition  of  one 
mfyhaniml  touch.' 

Hk  repipoch  of  gaudiness  of  colour  will  not  now  be  ad* 
vanced  against  Turner  except  by  those  who  have  twt  sttidied 
the  buiniiig  crimsons  and  pmple  of  a  summer  sunset  or  die 
luminous  folds  of  a  white  cloud  with  tiie  son  on  it  Tomer 
used  pure  colour  only  in  miantC  toncfaes,  knowing  that  all 
paint  was  day  conjured  with  lis^t  and  ftuii&  Ooct,  to  give 
verdure  widi  smuhuie  oo  it^  be  used  ptirc  jeDow  in  this  way,  in 
his  determination  to  exprea  its  lelattvs  inleBst^.  of  light 
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'•■■■■  He-never  cxpeiida  deuil-on  out  obfiMi  in  «<d''^%lfc't 
he  uses  it  only  whei«  Nature  uses  ft,  dnd  brings  fa  his  i*um 
«ol6uT  directty  detul  and  turfitce  become  viable  bf  MghL '  His 
wtsrki  are  distinguished  bj  the  intensity  of  li^  be  AtHit 
through  every  hue,  at  he  never  towen  his  middle  tint  to  )pve 
greater  value  to  hii  hi^  light,  as  the  old  masters  did  It  is 
this  unusual  brilliancy  that  makes  his  pictures  somedsies  appear 
to  ignorant  critics  glaring  and  daatlisg.  No  oik  it  more 
cautious  and  sparing  in  the  use  of  pure  colour  thui  TUMr. 
fle  attains  hii  brilliancy  by  his  variety  and  subOety  of  Mmi- 
tMes.  He  ttippla  hit  grounds,  not  his  shadows,  with  doc 
broad  yet  sharp  touch. 

'  Mr.  Rnskin  tays  diat  there  is  no  instance  in  the  works-  «f 
Tuner  of  anything  so  (aitfafid  and  imitadve  of  mnshine  tas  At 
b«tt  parts  of  Cuyp;  but  at  the  same  time  there  b  not  mdi 
solecism  in  theua.  Cuyp  gives  us  oidy  a  narrow  view  of  Natni^ 
aad  is  too  intent  on  the  truth  of  his  omni['*esent  wnshiAe  to 
think  of  any  other  truth.  Cnyp  is  tryhig  for  tone,  not  ooloor ; 
fae.it  giving  at  a  monochrome  in  gcAA  colour.  :  But  l^raer 
wants  colour,  and  he  must  give  us  both  cold  and  warm  cot«mr^ 
He  must  have  hit  contrast  and  his  baluice,  his  G»te  and  Us 
{nana  When  he  shows  ui  the  sunset  in  the  west,  he  shorn  us 
the  colour  dying  off  cold  to  the  east  As  instances  of  Ais 
aacllfice  of  tone  to  colour,  Mr.  Ruskin  adduces  thfe  Une  and 
white  stripes  on  die  drifting  flag  in  the  'Slave  Shif^'  and  the 
while  part  of  the  dress  of  the  '  Napoleon,' which,  though  valaaUtf 
Cor  oriour,  are  discordant  in  tone. 

The  best  proof  of  the  grammatical  accuracy  of  the  tones  of 
Turner  is  the  periiecc  and  unchanging  influence  of  dl  hts  fric- 
tures  at  any  distance.  Some  of  them  seem  to  me  too  artificially 
balanced  with  hot  and  cold'  colour;  yet  Turner  did  =wlwt  no 
one  had  attempted  before.  He  gave  ns  reverse  tones  in  one 
picture. 
-     Advetting  to  this,  Mr.  Roskin  comments:— 

.  '  Colour  without  fbnn  is  leas  frequently  obtainable;'  and  it 
nuy  be  doubted  whether  it  be  desiiabPe;  yet  I  think  that  totite 
full  .enjoyment  of  it.  a  certain  sacrifice  of  form  is  necessary; 
sometimes  by  redociag  it  to  the  shapeless  glitter  of  the' g^  as 
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often  Tintortt  ami  Bassano;  ■tmetinaa  bf  Ion  of  oudme  koi 
blending  of  puts;  as  Turner;  somedmes  by  flatness  ot  nais,  a 
often  Giorgione  and  Titian. 

'  Now,  in  Turnci'a  power  c{  assodadng  cold  with  wann  b^ 
no  one  bos  ever  approached,  or  even  ventured  into  tbe  same 
field  with  him.  The  old  mastcts,  content  with  one  simple  tone, 
sacrificed  to  its  tmitjr  all  the  exquisite  g^^datioiis  and  varied 
touches  of  relief  and  change  by  which  Nature  unites  her  hours 
with  each  other.  They  gave  the  warmth  of  the  sinking  sttBj 
overwhelming  all  things  in  its  gold ;  bat  they  did  not  giVe  Aoce 
grey  passages  about  the  horiton,  where,  seen  through  iu  d)'ing 
lights  the  cold  and  the  gloom  of  oi^  gather  themselves  for 
their  victory.  Whether  it  was  inthem  impotence  or  jndgmait 
it  ia  not  for  me  to  decide.  I  have  only  to  point  to  the  daring 
of  Turner  in  this  respect  as  sometliing  to  which  Art  affords  no 
matter  of  comparison,  as  that  in  whidi  the  mere  attempt  is,  in 
itself,  superiorify.' 

In  the  *  Rivers  of  France '  you  tee  very  small  quantities  of 
excessive  li^t  or  excessive  shade.  Always  sharp,  decisive,  and 
coDspicuous,  the  mass  of  the  picture  is  infitJtdy  graduated 
midcUe  tint  In  later  works  Tuner  surrounds  light  wid» 
shade. 

In  ciiticiBing  Turner's  skies,  Mr.  Ruskin  say8^— 

'  Take  up  one  of  Turner's  skies,  and  .see  whether  he  is  lur 
narrow  in  his  ccnaception,  or  as  niggardly  in  his  spue.  It  does 
not  matter  which  we  take ;  his  subtime  "  Babyfon  "  is  a  (air 
example  for  our  present  purpose.  Ten  miles  away  down  the 
£u[diiates,  where  it  gleams  last  along  the  plain,  he  gives  us  a 
drift  of  daik  elongated  vapour,  melting  beneath  into  a  dim  haae 
whidi  embraces  ths  hills  on  the  horizon.  It  is  exhausted  with 
its  own  motion,  and  broken  up  by  the  wind  in  its  own  mass 
into  numberless  groups  of  billowy  and  tossing  Aagmtnt^  wfaith, 
beaten  by  the  weight  of  stonn  down  to  the  earth,  are  just  Kfting 
themselves  again  on  weaned  wings,  and  perishing  in  the  effort. 
Above  these,  and  far  beyond  them,  the  eye' goes  bock  lo  tt 
broad  sea  of  white  illuminated  mist,  or  rather  doiid  melted  into 
tain,  and  absorbed  again  before  that  rain  has  fallen,  but  poic- 
trated  throu^out,  whether  it  be  vaoour  or  whether  it  be  4cw, 
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wkh  Mft  nuuhme,  twniag  it  ss  vbit«  as  mow.  GndaaUr^  M 
it  risn^  the  niny  fitsion  ceases.  Now,  this  b  Natnre  1  It  is  the 
exhaustless  living  energy  with  which  the  universe  is  filled;  and 
what  will  you  set  beside  it  of  the  works  of  other  men  V 

Mr.  Ruskio  speaks  oobly  of  Turner's  pMhetic  intoest  in  th« 
Ki,  and  of  his  inexhaustible  knowledge  of  shippiiq^  It  u 
hardly  oecessaiy  to  remaric  upcm  the  depth  of  his  attachment 
la  the  Thames.  I  believe  he  kept  a  boat  on  the  river;  it  i* 
certain  that  he  once  spent  a  iriiole  season  sailing  up  and  down 
to  the  Nore  and  back.  His  first  oil  picture  was  *  Moonlight  at 
UiUbank;'  indeed,  four  several  pictures,  typical  (tf  foiff  different 
periods  in  his  career,  were  devoted  to  the  iaiperial  river — '  Mill- 
bank,'  '  Greenwich,'  *  Kingston,'  and  '  Richmond.' 

Mr.  Dillon,  one  of  the  great  Turner  collectors,  discounes 
beautifully  of  his  genius:— 

'  The  premature  discontinuance  of  that  work  (die  "  Liber  ") 
would  appear  to  have  left  incomplete  the  plan  he  had  formed 
of  formally  arranging  and  expressly  illastiating  the  varied 
objects  of  art  under  these  or  other  heads;  but  the  intellect 
which  suggested  the  division,  and  the  grasp  of  mind  which 
sought  to  unite  or  comlmie  them  into  a  system,  contbued  to 
direct  all  his  afler-labours,  and  to  connect  thcra  into  one  har- 
monious whole.  His  mind  was  a  generalising  mind.  What- 
ever his  subject,  there  is  always  in  him  a  "  touch  of  nature,"  or 
a  word  of  truth,  which,  recalling  the  past  or  revealing  the  ftitore, 
connects  the  part  irith  the  whole,  leads  us  from  Art  to  Nature, 
and  ocHiducts  us  from  the  individual  landscape  to  the  univose. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  is  not  "  Coniston  Fells  "  only  which  wc 
see;  it  is  monung  amongst  the  Fdls.  It  is  not  "  C^ais  Sands,* 
but  the  far-stretched  shores  of  (he  ocean.  It  is  not  "S^ot^** 
ancient  or  modem,  or  the  "  Fighting '  T^m£raire '  tugged  to  her 
last  berth  to  be  broken  up;"  it  is  not  of  these  only  wc  are 
tembded,  but  of  the  fate  and  M  irf  natiras.  There  lie  the 
tfutitly,  grisly  skeletons;  protected  from  the  birds  of  the  air 
and  the  beasts  of  the  &dd  by  Rizpab  1  The  darkness  of  nig^t 
has  Allen  on  them;  but  the  moonli^t,  beaming  on  die  distant 
sheaves,  reveals  to  us,  or  reminds  us,  that  when  the  sons  of' 
Saul  weie  slain  it  was  "  in  the  da)-s  of  bar\-est— in  the  first  days. 
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in  the.'bepoainsaf  the  baricj  baxveu."  What  appear,  on  fint- 
si^i^  to  ba  Turner's  wHdcU.viaosu  had  an  eye  to  ofdcr  and' 
reality,  as  wdl  as  to  bean^;  and  even  his  eapeiiroents  on 
colooiwere  fbunded  on'a  tbanr,  and  tended  to  a  ^vtefB.  He- 
Uliuttatca  ''Shade  and  Darkoesa,'  "Light  and  Colour,"  by  the' 
evening  beCwe  and  the  morning  after  the  Deluge,  and  cooveyt 
"Goelhe^i  Tbeoiy"  by  the  destruction  and  renovation  of  » 
world.' 

One  of  Tuna's  ^rauiite  sditleties  was  to  [ntroduce  scarlet 
into  his  ikies,  when  he  wished  to  indicate  death  or  nio.  He 
did  so  in  tbe'T^fcuie,'dw'FBllofCarAage,'  die  <Sla<rer/ 
the '  Ulyssses,'  the,' Napoleon,' and  the '  Goldan,' and  even  in  a  ■ 
little  sad  and  tender  sketch  of  dawn  made  by  him  in  hi*  bst 
years;  of  Which  Mr.  Raskin  gives  us  this  wonderful  verbal 
picture; — 

'  It  is  a  small  space  of  level  shore;  beyond  it  a  &ir  soft  light 
in  the  east,  the  lost  storm-clouds  melting  away  oblique  into  the 
morning  air;  some  little  vessel — a  collier,  probably — has  gone 
down  in  the  n^t,  all  haitds  k»t;  a  ui^le  dog  has  come  ashore 
utterly  exhausted,  its  limbs  failing  under  it;  sinking  into  the 
sand,  it  stands  howling  and  shivering.  The  dawit-clouds  have 
the  fint  scarlet  upon  them,  a  feeble  tinge  only,  reflected  with ' 
the  same  feeble  blood-stain  on  the  sand.'  * 

Ur.  Ruskin  directs  attention  to  die  feet  that,  in  a  drawing 
designed  aa  a  companion  to  the  '  Goldau,'  Tomer  represent* 
the  iun  itsitig  above  Uorgarten,  and  gilding  the  two  praks  dut 
protect  the  village  that  gives  its  name  to  Switserland.  In  all 
his  <^tthaginian,  Venetian,  and  Roman  [ucturei,  says  the  same 
adnuFsble  critic,  Turner  dwelt  on  three  morals.  Carthage  he 
selected  to  illustrate  the  dangers  attending  the  pursuit  ol 
wealth;  Rome  to  show  the  fete  of  ambition;  and  Venice  to 
prove  the  vanity  cf  pleasure  and  liuniry. 

'  For  Tamer  his  powerfiil  advocate  justly  claims  pre-eminent 
superiority  in  the  representation  of  the  various  forms  and  phe- 
noroena  of  the  cloudy  sky,  and  in  the  drawing  of  monntaina  ' 

'  TtMie  mi  ftlso  *  dcplli  In  Turnei't  imaginition  aot  slm^  viaible  4# 
OtbMiy: 
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and  itoncf,  with  a  thorongb-kiiewledge  of  tbcii  qnrft  and' 
OBgtnBation.  Tumet  vu  tbe  fint  to  Mcommodate  the  far»- 
giouiid  M  the  dtstuc^  and  to  ihow  that  it  was  poGSible  to  Ax-' 
pms  Eorcgrouod  proximity  without  detaining  the  eye  by  tiade- 
out  foODS.  These  he  deliberateiy  leaves  impeiftc^  and  aolitdB 
you  oa  to  the  distance  that  he  takes  most  delight  to  expten, 
and  in  the  expression  of  irtiidi  bia  gteat  power  lay.  •  HeihBwa 
us  just  as  much  as  the  eye  sees  of  fonns  to  which  its  focor  is 
sot  directed.  He  makes  his  ^unis  vogne  Icat  they  should 
detain  the  eye  from  the  magical  blue  fold  on  fokl  of  the  di^ 
taacci  Hadbe  putin  bettcr-drawQfigures,6ielandacapewoiU- 
at  ooce  hare  been  dertroyed 

Turner  gives  us  all  voneties  of  clouds  crowdfld  together;  ■ 
wind-oompelled,  as  in  the  'Shy lock;'  blended  widi  the  flky-' 
itself  as  in  the  '  Mercury  and  Argus;'  in  equal-rounded  flakeiv . 
to  express  repose,  as  in  the  '  Acro-Corinth;'  in-ficiy-l^ng 
fragmeots,  as  in  the  'T^m^raire;'  woven  together  irtth  fine 
threads  of  intermediate  darkness,  as  in  the  .'  N^toleon^'-abdiit 
fleecy  lines,  as  in  the  'Alps  af  Daybreak,'  in  Rogeis'  poemfc- 
The  fonn,  depth,  and  penpeciive  of  each  dbud,  ai  veil  M-  it*^' 
individually,  are  rendered  by  him.  ■  Rouen '  (in  the ' '  RiitlSt 
of  Fiance')  is  adduced  by  Mr.  Ruskin  as  a  special  exndpltsf' 
the  quality  of  infinity  imparted  by  the  painter'to  his  botiloKr: 
Equally  rem^kable  is  he  for  mists,  mountab  tn^fng^  ttato 
cloud,  and  the  horizon  into  the  twili^t;  for  de«r  riritig'ftoiii' 
hill  pastures,  and  stonns  gathering  over  cliffs.  I  muK  add  that 
Turner's  stcxms,  deep  without  Uackness,  and  shaip  in  MtthnF, 
as  in  his  *  pKstiun,'  '  Stoochenge  *  and  '  Winckelsea  Castle,'  are 
inadequately  ■  rendered  by  the  engiaveis,  who  bladEoi'  the 
shadows  and  blunt  the  sharp  edges  of  the  colour.       '       '  ' 

Generally  speaking,  I  have  abstained  from  qaotiag  ia.j  pas- 
sages from  Mr.  Ruskin,  merely  fat  dieir  poetry,  unless  they 
really  contained  some  exposition  of  Ttmer's  s^  nd  nriod  ; 
but  the  following  I  cannot  pass  by,  especially  as  I  have  not 
myself  seen  the  picture  referred  to : — 

'  But  I  think  the  noblest  sea  that  Tuner  has  ever  painted, 
and,  if  so,  the  noblest  certainly  ever  punted  by  man,  is  diat  of  - 
the  '  Sbve  Ship/  the  chief  Acaden?  picture  of  the  ExhibitioD 
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of  1S40.  It  isK  niuet  on  the  Aduitic,  after  prolonged  ttonn; 
but  the  GtDim  ia  pHrtUU}'  lulled,  and  the  tom  and  ttreaming 
nin  dauds  are  nnving  ia  scarlet  lines  to  lose  themselves,  in  tha 
hollow  of  the  night  The  whole  sutbce  of  lea  included  in  thi 
picture  is  divided  into  two  ridges  of  enoimoui  swell,  not  high 
□or  local,  but  a  low,  broad  heaving  of  the  whole  ocean,  like 
the  lifting  of  its  bosom  by  deep-drawn  breath  after  the  toiturs 
of  the  storm.  Between  these  two  ridges  the  fire  o(  die  sunset 
ftUs  along  die  trough  of  the  sea,  djreing  it  with  an  awful  but 
glorious  light,  the  btenie  and  lurid  splendour  which  burns  like 
gold,  snd  bathes  like  blood.' 

In  the  '  Pas  de  Calais '  there  is  a  buoy  poised  on  the  ridgs 
of  a  sea  wave,  that  casts  its  reflcctioD  vertically  down  the  flank 
oi  the  wave  that  slopes  steeply.  It  is  a  mistake.  But  the 
vertical  line  is  wanted,  and  Turner  trusted  to  few  erf*  his  public 
^lending  much  time  in  observing  the  reSection  of  buoy*  on 
mves.* 

For  examples  of  the  sea  as  viewed  at  the  distance  of  twraty 
<v  diirty  yards  from  the  shore,  irtiere  Turner  generally  fdaoei 
the  qiectitor,  beyond  the  first  line  <rf  breakers,  see  the  *  Ijmd'l 
End,'  '  Fowey,'  '  Dunbar,'  and  '  LAughame.'  The  latter  is 
remarkable  for  the  fine  dark  furrows  of  tremendous  swelL  The 
tossing  of  the  individual  lines  expresses  the  sea's  fitfulness  and 
fiuy,  its  'unwearied  reckless  incohereocy.'  The  waves  are 
notable  for  their  expression  of  weight,  and  intensity  is  secured 
by  the  sense  of  breadth,  not  of  mere  height  Reserving  his  chief 
strength  for  coast  sea,  Tumer  too  closely  followed  the  Dutch 
pamters  in  their  treatment  of  the  open  tea. 

For  still  water,  the  'Chltean  of  Prince  Albert*  deserves 
study.  It  expresses  great  width  j  die  eye  is  kept  moving  over 
the  surface.  With  the  endless  reficaions  of  sun,  sky,  and 
foliBge,  not  one  is  traceable  to  its  exact  source.  Everything  is 
given  correctly,  yet  nothing  is  given  too  definitely,  be<»use  the 
painter  knows  what  to  show,  and  what  to  conceal  It  has  not 
been  revealed  how  Tumer  obtained  some  of  the  surface  he 
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givcau  water,  but  tt  looks  like  &  inodificztioo  of  body  c^Ioat  i 
pa  in  the  distance  of  the  '  Dcvonpoit,  with  the  DockjimL'  For 
citended  Gut&ce  of  water,  see  the  'Loch  Kfttiinc '  and  .*.Der- 
wentwater '  in  Scott's  poems,  and  the  '  Loch  Lomond '  vigoette 
to  Rogers'  poems ;  of  which  the  first  shows  distant  brcexe  on 
the  water ;  the  second,  slight  motion  piolonging  the  reflection 
of  die  waves ;  and  the  third,  AiU  ripple  orct  the  whtJe  smbce. 
Yot  distant  rivers,  with  exquisite  perspective,  let  ua  turn  to  the 
coorsing  stream  in  '  Drybiugh  and  Melrose '  and  '  Rouen,  from 
Sl  Catherine's  Hill ;'  and  for  indicating  the  height  of  the 
observer  above  the  liver,  and  the  loss  of  lefiectiottfi,  we  msy 
consult  'Caudebec' 

Of  his  exquisite  finish  Mr.  Ruskin  writes : — 
'  Eveiy  quarter  of  an  inch  of  Turner's  drawings  wiU  bear 
magnifying ;  and  much  of  the  finer  work  in  them  can  hardly 
be  traced,  except  by  the  keenest  sight,  until  it  i 
In  his  painting  of  "  Ivy  Bridge  "  the  veins  are  drawn  c 
wings  of  a  butterfly  not  above  three  lines  in  diameta ;  aod  I 
have  one  of  his  smaller  drawings  of  "Scarborough  "  in  mjp  <pni 
possession,  in  which  the  mussel  shells  on  the  beadi  are  rounded, 
and  some  shown  as  shut,  some  as  open,  though  none  are  as  large 
OS  the  letters  of  this  type  ;  and  yet  this  is  the  man  who  was 
thought  to  belong  to  the  "  dashing  "  sduKd,  UteiRliy  because 
most  people  had  not  patience  or  delicacy  of  sight  eoougji  to 
trace  his  endless  details.' 

Turner  was  always  od  the  alert,  says  Mr.  Reeve,  for  an^ 
t;«narkabl9  efiect.  In  1793,  when  be  was  eif^teen  years  of 
age,  the  Pantheon,  in  Oxford  Street,  was  burnt  down.  It  h^y-, 
pened  to  be  a  hard  frost  at  the  time^  and  large  iddea  woe  seen 
the  next  momii^  depending  from  the  different  parts  of  tfaa 
rums.  The  young  artist  quickly  repaired  to  the  spot ;  and  bis 
picture,  the  'Fantheonon  the  Morning  after  the  Fire,' exhibited 
in  the  Royal  Aatdemy  in  the  following  May,  witnessed  the 
force  with  which  the  scene  was  impressed  upon  hiia  In  like 
manner,  the  *  Burning  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,'  fi»^  years 
afterwards,  was  an  event  that  could  not  escape  the  pencil  of 
Turner.  He  repaired  to  the  spot  to  make  sketches  of  the  fiio 
at  cUfferent  points,  and  produced  two  pictures ;  ane  fiy  te. 
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Acftdemjr,  another  for  the  British  Iiutitution.  Here  wat'  * 
glowing  subject  for  his  palette.  Lord  Hiti,  on  looking  closely 
to  the  ktter  incture,  exclftimed,  '^Vhat^  this  7  Call  this  paint- 
ing ?  Nothing  but  dabs.'  But  upon  retiring,  and  catdiiilg  its 
magical  eBects,  he  added,  '  Painting  I  God  blesi  me  I  80  it 
is  1 '  The  picture  of  '  Rain,  Steam,  and  Speed,'  with  its  won- 
deriiil  interpKtntion  of  a  night  railway  train,  pioduced  at  a  still 
later  period  of  Turner's  life,  was  another  instance  in  whicb  the 
great  artist's  attention  had  been  caught  by  the  biasing,  »aA 
puffing,  and  glowing  fire  of  the  locomotive. 

Turner's  wide  sympathy  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Ruskin  ia  the 
following  passage : — 

'  Look  at  the  girl  putting  her  bonnet  on  the  dog,  in  dte 
for^round  of  the  "Richmond,  Yorkshire";  the  "Juvonile 
Tricks,"  or  the  "  Marine  Dabblers,"  of  the  "  liber  Studiorutn  " ; 
the  boys  scrambling  after  their  kites  in  the  "  Woods  of  the  Greta 
and  Bucklastleif^ ;"  and  the  notable  and  most  pathetic  dntr- 
ing  of  the  "  Kirby  Lonsdale  Churchyard,"  with  the  sdioolboys 
making  a  fortress  of  their  larger  books  on  the  tombstone,  to 
bombard  with  the  more  projectile  volumes.  And,  pasnng  £n«i 
these  to  the  intense  horror  and  dismay  of  the  "  Rizpah,"  toO' 
sider  for  yourself  whether  there  was  ever  any  other  painter  wfco 
could  strike  such  an  octave.  Whether  there  has  been  or  not, 
in  other  walks  of  art,  this  i>ower  of  sympathy  is  unquestioii- 

ably  in  landscape  unrivalled As  few,  in  looking 

at  the  "  Cepbalus  and  Procris  "  of  Turner,  note  the  sympathy 
of  those  &int  rays  that  aie  just  drawing  back  aiul  dying 
between  the  trunks  of  the  far-off  forest,  with  the  ebbing  life  of 
the  nymph,  unless,  indeed,  they  happen  to  recollect  the  tame 
ayibpathy  marited  by  Shelley  m  the  "  Alastor  :"  but  the  imagi- 
nation is  not  shown  in  any  such  modifications.    However,  in 

•  some  cases  they  may  be  valuable,  and  I  note  them  merely  in 
consequence  of  their  peculiar  use  in  rehgious  ait,  present  to 

•  be  examined.' 

Turner  seldom  drew  a  place  as  it  really  was.  He  gavcBOt 
the  phtce  itself,  but  the  impression  it  produced  upcm  him.  He 
would  reduce  a  whtrie  day's  journey  into  a  AOch,  in  ocder  to 
focus  all  tbe  features  of  a  region  into  one  imprenioD,  and  to 
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«el  that  beTore  the  sp«ctalo.-'s  mind.  This  halnt  aiose  fion 
the  oonventional  coDposkions  to  which  Tunier  had  beea 
accuBtohied  from  a  boy ;  in  the  days  of  Wilson,  Nature  being 
l>ekl  to  be  unfit  to  be  seen  till  the  artist  bad  improved  her. 
.Ttui  reprehensible  untrathrulQesi  Mr.  RusUn  thus  ingeoioiuly 
defends  : — 

'But  if  a  painter  baa  inventive  pover,  he  ii  to  treat  his 
■ubject  in  a  totally  different  way ;  giving  not  the  actual  &cti  of 
it,  but  tUe  impression  it  made  on  his  mind. 

'And  now,  once  {ix  all,  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  an 
"irapressioD  on  the  mind  "  does  sot  mean  a  piece  of  manufac- 
ture; The  way  in  which  most  artists  proceed  to  invent,  as  tltey 
call  it,  is  this  :  they  choose  their  subject,  for  the  most  part  well, 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  towns,  mountains,  mined  cottages, 
and  other  materials,  to  be  generally  interesting  ;  they  then  &c 
OB  some  object  for  a  principal  light ;  behind  this  put  a  darit 
doud,  or,  in  front  of  it,  a  dark  piece  of  foreground ;  then  they 
tcpeat  this  light  somewhere  else  in  a  less  d^ee,  and  connect 
the  two  lights  together  by  some  intermediate  ones.  If  they 
find  any  part  of  the  foreground  uninteresting,  they  put  a  group 
of  figures  into  it ;  if  any  part  of  the  distance,  they  put  something 
there  from  some  other  sketch ;  and  proceed  to  inferior  detail 
in  the  same  manner,  taking  care  always  to  put  white  stones 
near  black  ones,  and  purple  colouis  near  ycUow  ones,  and 
angular  forms  near  round  ones.  All  this  being  as  simply  a 
Matter  of  recipe  and  practice  as  cookery ;  like  that,  not  by  any 
means  a  thing  easily  done  well,  but  still  having  no  reftsence 
whatever  to  "  impressions  on  the  mind." 

'  But  the  artist  who  has  real  invention  sets  to  work  in  a 
totally  different  way.  First,  he  receives  a  true  impression  from 
tiie  place  itself  and  takes  care  to  keep  hold  of  that  as  his  diief 
good ;  indeed,  he  needs  no  care  in  the  matter,  for  the  distinc- 
ti«i  of  his  mini  from  that  of  others  consists  in  his  instantly 
receiving  such  sensations  strongly,  and  being  unable  to  lose 
them  ;  and  then  he  sets  himself  as  free  as  possible  to  ie|SOduce 
Aat  impression  <m  the  mind  of  the  specutor  of  his  picture. 

'  Now,  observe,  this  impression  on  the  mind  never  results 
Aom  the  mere  piece  of  scenery  which  can  be  included  within 


tie  limits  of  the  ptcture. .  It  depends  on  the  temper  into  which 
the  mind  has  been  brought,  both  by  ^  the  landaoipe  round 
juk)  by  what  hai  been  seen  previously  in  the  couise  of  the  day ; 
•o  that  no  particular  spot  upon  irtitch  the  painter's  glance  may 
At  any  mcanent  &U  is  then  to  him  what,  if  seen  by  itself,  it  will 
be  to  the  spcctatw  fax  away ;  nor  is  it  what  it  would  be  even 
to  that  ipcctatOT  if  he  had  conte  to  the  reality  through  the  steps 
which  Nature  has  appointed  to  be  the  preparation  for  it,  instead 
of  seeing  it  isolated  on  an  eKhiUtion  waU.  For  instance,  on 
the  descent  of  the  SL  Gothard,  towards  Italy,  just  after  passing 
through  the  narrow  gorge  above  Faido,  the  road  emeiget  into  a 
little  breadth  of  valley,  which  is  entirely  filled  by  fallen  stones 
and  debris,  partly  di^;otged  by  th«  Tidno  as  it  leaps  out  of  the 
narrowor  chasm,  and  partly  brought  down  by  wintei  avalanches 
from  a  loose  and  decomposing  mass  of  mountain  on  the  lefL 
Beyond  this  first  promtHitoiy  is  seen  a  considerably  higher 
tange,  but  not  an  imposing  one,  which  rises  above  the  viUage 
4tf  Faido.  The  etching  is  a  top<^TaphicaI  outline  of  the  scene, 
with  the  actual  blocks  of  roclc  which  happened  to  be  lying  in 
the  bed  of  the  Ticino  at  the  spot  from  which  I  chose  to  draw 
it  The  masses  of  loose  debris  (which,  for  any  permanent 
purpose,  I  bad  no  need  to  draw,  as  their  anangement  changes 
at  every  flood)  I  have  not  drawn,  but  only  those  features  of  the 
landscape  which  happen  to  be  of  some  continual  tmportaoce : 
of  which,  note,  first,  that  the  little  three-windowed  building  on 
the  left  is  the  remnant  of  a  gallery  built  to  protect  the  roadt 
whidi  once  went  on  that  side,  from  the  avalanches  and  stones 
that  come  down  the  couloir  in  the  rock  above.  It  is  only  a 
ruin,  the  greater  part  having  been,  by  said  avalanche^  swept 
away,  and  the  old  road,  of  whidi  a  remnant  is  also  seen  on  the 
extreme  left,  abandoned,  and  carried  now  ak»g  the  hill-side 
on  the  right,  partly  sustained  <»  rough  stone  arches,  and  wind- 
ing down,  as  seen  in  tlie  sketch,  to  a  weak  wooden  bridge, 
which  enables  it  to  recover  its  old  track  past  the  gallery.  It 
seems  fonneriy  (but  since  the  destruction  of  the  gallery)  to  have 
gone  about  a  mile  liuther  down  the  river  on  the  ri^t  bank,  and 
then  to  have  been  carried  across  by  a  longcc  wooden  bridge,  of 
irtuch  only  the  twQ  abutments  am  leeo  in  the  sketch,  the  nst 
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having  been  ivrept  sway  bjr  the  Ticino,  and  ^  new  bridge 
erected  necr  the  spectator. 

'  There  is  nothing  in  this  icenc,  taken  in  itself,  pattkuhiljr 
interesting  or  impressive.  The  mountains  aie  not  elevated  or 
particulaiij  fine  in  form,  and  the  heaps  of  stonet  whicb 
encumber  the  Ticino  present  nothing  notable  to  the  wdinaijr 
eye ;  but,  in  reality,  the  place  is  approached  through  one  of  the 
natrowest  and  most  tubUme  ravines  in  the  Alps,  and  after  'da/b 
traveller,  during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  has  been  &miliariied 
with  the  aspect  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Mount  St  GolhanL 
Hence,  it  speaks  quite  another  language  to  him  &Mn  that  ia 
which  it  would  address  itself  to  an  unprepared  spectator ;  die 
confused  stones,  which  by  themselves  would  be  afauost  without 
any  claim  npon  his  thoughts,  become  exponents  <£  the  ftny  of 
the  river  by  which  he  journeyed  all  day  long ;  the  defik  beyond, 
not  in  itself  narrow  or  terrible,  is  regarded,  nevertheless,  wtdi 
awe,  because  it  is  im^ned  to  resemble  the  goige  that  hat  joat 
been  traversed  above,  and,  although  no  very  elevated  monotaitu 
inunediately  overhang  it,  the  scene  is  felt  to  belong  to,  and 
arise  in  its  essential  characters  out  of,  the  strength  of  those 
mightier  mountains  in  the  unseen  north. 

'  Any  topographical  delineation  of  the  facts,  fterefore,  matt 
be  wholly  incapable  of  arousing  in  the  mind  of  the  behtdder 
those  sensations  which  would  be  caused  by  the  &ct8  themsdves^ 
-seen  in  their  natural  relations  to  others  ;  and  'icx  aim  of  the 
great  inventive  landscape  painter  must  be  to  give  the  £tr  higher 
and  deeper  truth  of  mental  vision,  rather  than  that  of  d»e 
physical  Gu:ts,  and  to  reach  a  tvpresentadon  irtiich,  though  it 
-nay  be  totally  useless  to  oigineets  or  geogiaphers,  and,  when 
tried  by  rule  and  measure,  totally  unlike  the  place,  shall  yet  be 
capable  of  producing  on  the  fsr-away  beholder's  mind  precisely 
the  impression  which  the  reality  would  have  produced,  and 
ptittti^  his  heart  into  die  same  state  in  which  it  would  have 
been  had  he  verily  descended  into  the  valley  of  AiHa 

Now,  observe  if  in  his  attempt  to  do  this  the  artist  does  not 
nnderstand  die  sacredness  of  die  triith  of  impfiasitm,  and  sup- 
poses that,  once  cpiitting  hold  of  his  first  thooght,  he  niiy,  by 
phOosopby,  compose  something   prettier  than  be  saw,  and 
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mightier  tban  he  feh,  it  is  all  ovti  with  him.  Every  fuch 
attempt  at  composition  will  be  utterly  abortive,  and  end  in 
tomedung  neither  true  nor  fonciful— somediing  geographically 
Useless  and  intellectually  absurd.  But  if^  holding  &st  his  first 
tiKhight,  he  finds  other  ideas  insensibly  gathering  to  it,  and, 
whether  he  will  or  not,  modifying  it  into  something  which  is  not 
so  much  the  image  of  the  place  itself  as  the  spirit  of  the  place, 
let  him  yield  to  such  fimcies  and  follow  them  wherever  they 
lead.  For,  though  error  on  this  side  is  very  rare  among  us  in 
these  days,  it  is  possible  to  check  these  finer  thoughts  by  mathe- 
matical accuracies,  so  as  materially  to  impair  the  imaghnative 
iacuhy.  I  i^iall  be  able  to  explain  this  better  after  we  have 
tmced  the  actual  operation  of  Turner's  mind  on  the  scene  under 
discussion. 

*  Ttimer  was  always,  from  his  youdi,  fond  of  stones  -(we 
i^hall  see  presently  why).  ^Vhether  laige  or  small,  loose  or  im^ 
bedded,  hewn  into  cubes  or  moulded  into  boulders,  he  loved 
them  as  much  as  William  Hunt  loved  pine-apples  and  plums ; 
so  that  this  great  litter  of  fallen  stones,  which  to  anyone  else 
would  have  been  simply  disagreeable,  was  to  Turner  much  the 
same  as  if  the  whole  valley  had  been  filled  with  plums  and  pine- 
apples, aud  delighted  him  exceedingly,  much  more  than  even 
the  gorge  of  Dazio  Gmnde  just  above.  But  that  gorge  had  its 
effect  upon  him  also,  and  was  still  not  well  out  of  his  head  when 
the  diligence  stopped  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  just  at  that  turn 
of  the  road  on  the  right  of  the  bridge,  which  lavoumble  oppor- 
tunity Turner  seized  to  make  what  he  called  a  *  memorandum ' 
of  the  place,  composed  of  a  few  pencil  scratches  on  a  bit  of  thin 
paper,  that  would  roll  up  with  others  of  the  sort  and  go  into  his 
pocket  afterwards.  These  pencil  scratches  he  put  a  few  blots 
of  colour  upon  (I  suppose  at  Bellinzona  the  same  evening,  cer- 
tainly not  upon  the  spot)  and  showed  me  this  blotted  sketch 
when  he  came  home.  I  asked  him  to  make  me  a  drawing  of 
it,  which  he  did,  and  casually  told  me  afterwardi  (a  rare  thing 
for  him  to  do)  that  he  liked  the  drawing  he  had  made.  Ot 
this  drawing  I  have  etdied  a  reduced  outline,  in  which  the 
whole  place  is  altered  in  scale,  and  brought  up  to  the  genesid 
majesty  of  the  higher  forms  of  the  Alps.    In  ny  topographical 
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dcetch  then  ai«  a  few  trees  rooted  b'  the  todc  on  Ats  nde  of 
the  galleiy,  showing  by  cxtmpanson  that  it  is  not  abore  four  or 
fire  huiuhvd  feet  high.  These  bees  Tuiset  cuts  away.aDd 
gnts  the  nxk  a  heij^  of  about  a  drausand  feet,  to  u  to  implf 
more  power  and  danger  in  the  avalanche  comiflg  dowo  dm 

'  Next,  he  raises,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  all  dw  monotaiiu 
beyond,  putting  three  or  four  ranges  instead  of  me,  but  uniting 
them  into  a  single  mossy  banlc  at  their  basei  it^iicb  he  miku 
overhang  the  valley,  and  thus  reduces  it  nearly  to  such  a  chasm 
as  that  which  he  had  just  passed  through  above,  so  as  to  unJlQ 
the  espresnon  of  this  ravine  with  that  of  the  stony  valley. 
The  few  trees  in  the  hollow  of  the  glen  he  feels  to  be  oontiai; 
in  spirit  to  the  stones,  and  fells  them  as  he  did  the  others;  so 
also  he  feels  the  bridge  in  the  foreground  by  its  alendemen  to 
coDtradict  the  aspect  of  violence  in  the  tonenL  He  thinks  the 
tocrent  and  avalanches  should  have  it  all  their  own  way  hoe* 
abouts ;  so  he  strikes  down  the  nearer  btidge,  and  restores  tha 
(me  fiirther  off,  where  the  force  of  the  stream  may  be  supposed 
less.  Next,  the  bit  of  load  on  the  right,  above  the  bank,  is  not 
built  on  a  wall,  nor  on  arches  high  enough  to  give  the  idea  of 
an  Alpine  road  in  general;  so  he  mokes  the  arches  taller,  aad 
the  bank  steeper,  introducing,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  « 
reminiscence  from  the  upper  part  of  the  pass. 

'  I  say  he  thinks  this,  and  ititrodu^s  thati  but,  strictly  speak. 
ing,  he  does  not  think  at  alL  If  he  thought,  he  would  in* 
stantly  go  wrong;  it  is  only  the  clumsy  and  uninventive  artist 
who  thinks.  All  these  changes  come  into  his  head  iavotun- 
taxily — an  entirely  imperative  dream,  ciyiog,  "  Thus  it  must 
be."' 

Of  Turner's  distance  we  read:—' 

'  To  30  singuUr  an  extent  will  the  form  of  things  come  out 
gradually  through  the  mist,  as  you  look  long  at  Turner's  effect! 
uf  this  kind,  that  many  of  his  admirers  have  thought  that  he 
painted  the  whole  scaie  first,  with  all  its  details,  and  theo 
threw  ^  mist  over  it:  but  it  is  not  so,  and  it  caanot  be  done 
ta  Alt  efforts  to  copy  Turner  on  such  a  plan  will  end  in  total 
diacomfituife    The  misty  effect  is,  indeed,  partly  given  by 


breathing  one  cokmr  over  another;  but  the  formi  ol  objects 
Mc  not  thu  rendered  indistinct;  if  they  wcte,  the  picture  Would 
look  ts  if  it  had  been  rubbed  ovcrwith  bhie  ptint,  acddentollj, 
after  it  wu  finished,  and  every  ipectator  would  wish  to  dor 
off  the  upper  colour  and  see  what  wu  underneath;  Ibe  miity 
aiq>eataBce  is  given  by  resolvedly  conrusing,  altering,  or  deny- 
ing  tbc  form  at  the  monMut  of  punting  it;  and  the  virtue  of  ^ 
woifc  is  in  the  painter's  having  perfectly  clear  and  sharp  con- 
ception of  an  ^t  he  chooses  to  confuse,  alter,  or  deny;  so  that 
his  very  confiision  becomes  suggestive,  hts  alteration  decorative 
and  his  denial  affinnative  And  it  is  because  there  is-  an  idea 
with,  and  in — not  under-o-every  touch,  that  t*e  fiitd  the  object* 
lising  into  existence  as  we  gaae.' 

On  Uie  subject  of  Turner's  '  Mystety,'  the  designed  indis^ 
tinctness  (tf  detail,  Mr.  Ruskin  says: — 

'Heshovs  you  tftespotsMttoutonarockinaforegroubdr 
but  you  cannot  count  them ;  tfie  painter  never  intended  you 
should.  Try  to  draw  a  piece  of  patterned  mustin  or  lac«  <bf 
which  yon  do  not  know  the  pattern)  a  litde  way  off,  artd  radier 
in  the  shade;  and  be  sure  you  get  all  the  gmca  and  U»k  of  the 
pattern  without  going  a  step  nearer  to  see  what  it  is.  Then 
ny  to  draw  a  bank  of  grass  with  all  its  blades,  or  a  bush  with 
all  its  leaves,  and  you  will  sOon  begin  to  understand  under' what 
a  universal  law  of  obscutity  Ire  live,  and  percdve  that  all  AV- 
tinet  drawing  must  be  bad  drawing,  and  that  nothing  can  be 
right  till  it  is  unintelligible.' 

Mr.  Ruskin  does  not,  I  am  now  convinced,  in  the  least  ex. 
aggente  the  subtleties  of  Turner's  imagination.  In  the  picture 
(rf  the  '  Mewstone '  there  were  some  strange  weird  ckMids  intro- 
duced, which  had  a  demoniacal  air  about  them;  insomuch  that 
Mr.  Stokes  was  struck  by  them,  and  asked  Turner  if  he  did  not 
mean  them  for  the  demons  and  angels  of  the  storm.  Tomer 
confessed  the  intention.  '  In  die  same  way,'  writes  Mr.  RuAin, 
*the  blasted  tnink  on  the  left,  in  'nimer's  drawing  of  the  spot 
where  Harold  fell  at  the  batde  of  Hastings,  ukea,  whctt  its 
boughs  first  separate,  the  shape  of  the  head  of  an  arrow,  -  This, 
which  is  mere  fancy  in  itself,  is  imagination,  as  it  supposes  ii» 
the  spccutor  an  excited  condition  of  feeting  dependent  oo  the 
history  of  the  qwt' 
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Of  Tomei'a  tomats  we  we  Aus  iiutoucted  >— 
*  We  Kc,  ifaetefOTe,  wbjr  Tuntet  Kues  oo  these  cuived  UoM 
of  die  toirent,  not  oolf  asbeu^uiKuigthe  ntott  beautilul  Itxmi 
of  nature,  twt  becuue  they  are  an  iauant  expressioa  of  thA 
utouxt  power  and  vetodty,  and  tdl  us  how  die  totmt  has  bpe» 
flowiof;  before  we  see  it  For  the  leap  and  splaih  niif^  be 
seen  in  the  sudden  freakishness  of  a  quiet  stieam,  or  Uie  Ml  of 
a  rirulct  over  a  mill-dam ;  but  the  undulatii^  line  is  the  attri. 
bute  of  the  mountaia-ton«nt,  whose  &11  and  fitrf  huve  made 
the  vdleys  echo  for  miles ;  and  thus,  the  motnent  we  see  one  of 
its  curves  over  a  stone  in  the  foreground,  w«  know  it  has  cone 
br  and  fiercely.  And  in  the  drawiog  we  have  been  speaking  o^ 
the  "Lower  Fall  of  the  Tees,"  in  the  foreground  of  the"KiUieT 
crankie,"  and  "Rhymer's  Glen,"  and  of  the  "St  Maurice" 
in  Rogers'  "  Italy,"  we  shall  iind  the  most  exquisite  instances 
of  the  use  of  such  lines;  but  the  most  perfect  of  all  »  the 
"  IJantbony  Abbey,"  which  may  be  considered  as  the  staadar^ 
of  torrent  drawing.' 

Turner's  Alps  are  eminently  true  in  structure,  and  nu^ 
have  been  drawn  by  a  geologist — the  riiarp  aiguille,.the  plndc- 
like  slab,  the  fissures,  the  ridges,  he  knew  them  alL  For  biUSf 
the  '  Caudebec,'  in  the  '  Riven  of  France,'  is  a  fine  ezanqdei 
Honfleur,  and  the  scene  between  Clairraont  and  Mauves^  are 
also  fine  examples  of  grand  and  simirie  treatment  The  tatter 
shows  the  liirrowing  of  hills  by  descending  water.  You  can 
traverse  them  mile  after  mile,  such  endless  detail  is  there,  and 
yet  such  breadth  ;  never  an  inch  of  immeaning  surface,  be  they 
the  wooded  hills  and  undulating  moon  (rf  North  Englaiwl,  the 
rolling  surges  of  Southern  England  park  and  forest,  the  soft 
vina-dad  ranges  of  the  Frendi  c6teaux,  castuig  shadows  oa 
silver  leagues  of  glandng  river^  w  the  olive-whitened  prom<». 
tones  of  Alp  and  Apennine. 

Of  Turner's  mountains  Mr.  Ruskm  observes : — 
'  But  look  at  the  mass  of  mountain  on  the  r^t  in  Tuner's 
*'I>aphne  bunting  with  Leuctppus."  It  is  simple,  broad,  and 
united  as  one  surge  of  a  swelling  sea;  it  rises  in  an  unbrokcsi 
Unealong  the  valley,  and  lifts  its  promontories  with  an  equal 
■lope^    But  it  contains  in  iu  body  ten  thousand  hilb.     There 
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ii-iM)t»quiftvof»a  inch  of  iti  nuface  without  ity  «t(gctti(» 
of  incTCMiag  diatance  and  individual  fonn.  First,  (m  tbe  r^ht^ 
fou  have  a  langa  of  toiref-like  predpicei,  the  dipging  wood 
dimbing  alOBf  their  ledga  and  crestiDg  th<Ht  BUHunitB,- while 
watefGdli  ^jcaming  thiou^  its  leavcsj  not,  ai  in  Ckude's 
•dcntific  ideals,  poured  in  vast  totreBts  over  the  top,  and  care- 
Ailljr  keeping  all  the  way  down  on  the  roost  projecting  paitt  of 
the  lidea;  but  stealing  down,  tiaced  from  point  to  point, 
through  shadow  after  shadow,  by  their  evanescent  foam  and 
flashing  U^t — here  a  wreath  and  there  a  ray— through  the  deep 
diasms  «nd  hollow:  ravines,  out  of  whidi  rise  the  soft,  Touoded 
slopea  of  mil^tier  mountain,  sulge  beyond  turgt^  inuaense  and 
numberlen,  of  ddicate  and  gradual  curve,  aommulating  ia  the 
•ky  until  their  garment  of  f(»est  is  exchanged  Utt  the  ifaadowy 
fold  of  slumberous  morning  cloud,  above  which,  the  .utmost 
•ilver  peak  diinea  islanded  and  akme:  Put  what  mountain 
painting  you  will  beside  this  of  any  other  artist,  and  its  beighls 
will  lo(dc  like  molehills  in  comparison,  because  it  will  not  have 
the  unity  and  the  multiplicity  which  are  in  Natui^  and,  with 
Turner,  the  ugns  of  size.' 

Again  let  us  attend  to  Mr.  Ruskin's  beautiful  iUuttnttion  of 
1^lmeI'B  'Mystery'  :— 

'  Thwe  is  yet  not  one  atom  in  its  whcrie  extent  and  mass 
which  does  not  suggest  more  tlian  it  represents ',  nor  does  it 
suggest  vaguely,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that  the 
concept)(«i  of  eadi  individual  inch  of  that  distance  is  abs<dulely 
clear  and  coniplete  in  the  master's  mind,  a  sepamte  picture 
fully  worked  out ;  but  yet,  deariy  aad  fully  a*  the  idea  is 
formed,  just  so  much  of  it  is  given  and  no  more,  as  Nature 
would  have  allowed  as  to  feel  or  see;  just  so  much  as  would 
euaUe  a  q>ectator  of  experience  and  knowledge  to  understand 
almost  every  minute  fragment  of  separate  detail,  but  appears  to 
the  unpractised  and  careless  eye  just  wluU  a  distance  erf  Nature's 
own  would  appear,  an  unintelligible  mass.  Fertu^  the  truth 
of  this  system  <rf  drawing  is  better  to  be  understood  by  ob- 
serving the  distant  character  erf  rich  architecture  than  of  any 
otherobject  Go  to  the  top  of  Highgate  Hill  00  a  dear  summer 
morning  at  five  o'clock,  and  look  at  Westminster  Abbey;  you 
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will  recdve  an  impression  6f  a  building  enifcbed  iritt  mritftndi* 
nous  vertical  lines.  Try  to  distinguish  one  of  these  linet  all  the 
way  down  from  the  one  next  to  it ;  you  cannot  Tiy  to  ooont 
them  ;  you  cannot  Tiy  to  make  out  the  beginnnig  or  end  of 
any  one  of  them  ;  you  cannot  Look  at  it  generally,  and  it  is 
all  symmetry  and  arrangement ;  look  at  it  in  its  partly  and  it  is 
all  inextricable  confusion.  Am  I  not  at  this  moment  descrilnng 
a  piece  of  Tumet^s  drawing  with  the  same  wotds  by  which  I 
describe  Nature?' 

Turner  used  to  say  that  he  found  moonlights  very  dilRculL 
Petter,  Barrett,  and  Louthenbouigh  had  tired  the  public  of 
them.  The  finest  I  know  in  his  works  is  ^  *  Villa  Madonna' 
in  Rogers'  *  Italy.'  His  eaiiy  picture  of  moonlight  at  Mtllbank 
is  very  opaque,  and  is  more  like  lamplight  It  is  imitative  of  a 
Dutch  effect 

AU  Turner's  works  betray  a  truly  Wordswortbian  recdgnitioii 
of  detail  and  a  love  of  common  things.  His  sympathy  is  widi 
the  life  he  sees  and  shares  in.  Under  the  mined  Northumbrian 
castle  he  sliows  you  the  steamer ;  and  in  the  foregitHmd  of  die 
scene,  where  the  avalanche  falls  and  the  inundation  rises»  he 
places  the  homely  red  bundle  and  the  gridiron.  He  was  too 
great  a  man  to  affect  archaisms.  'The  utmost  that  Toner 
ever  allows  in  his  foregrounds, '  says  Mr.  Ruskin,  *  is  a  water-lily 
or  two,  a  cluster  of  heath  or  foxglove,  a  thistle  sometimes,  a 
violet  or  daisy,  or  a  bindweed  bell,  just  enough  to  lead  the  eye 
into  the  understanding  of  the  rich  mystery  of  his  more  distant 
leafage.'  But,  while  thus  expressing  my  profoimd  admimtioo 
of  the  genius  of  Turner,  I  should  not  be  a  lover  of  truth  were 
I  to  conceal  my  opinion  of  his  faults.  In  many  respects  he 
was  bom  at  an  unfortunate  period.  At  first  he  was  compelled 
to  be  imitative  in  order  to  sell  He  was  now  trying  to  see 
Nature  like  Vandervelde — ^now  to  turn  English  hills  into  Pons- 
sin's  mountains — ^now  to  lap  his  canvas  in  Cuyp's  sunshine ; 
sometimes  because  the  manner  of  these  painters  was  more  like 
Nature  than  he  could  yet  reach,  but  more  often  because  buyers 
would  not  look  at  any  picture  that  was  not  in  the  Vand^avelde 
or  Claude  manner.  Later  he  was  |x>ssessed  of  a  baser  spirit, 
that  of  rivalry ;  not  the  wish  to  paint  like  Claude,  because 
Claude's  manner  sold,  or  because  Claude  often  obtained  a 
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seremty  of  air  that  was  pure  and  cxquisite,,bul  because  he  wns 
determined  to  show  that  he  could  paint  better  than  Claude, 
with  more  grandeur  and  more  thought. 

Turner,  bom  in  a  Claude  atmosphere,  nursed  at  the  Toot 
of  a  Vandervekle,  and  nurtured  on  the  poetical  food  of  Thom- 
son and  Akenside,  lived  long  enough  to  see  a  new  and  daring 
sect  of  leformers  arise  in  Art — men  whose  creed  emerged  from 
the  Gothic  reaction,  and  was  the  advancement  of  the  old 
Wordsworthian  lines  into  new  regions  of  conventioa  Indi- 
recdj  they  were  disciples  of  Tennyson  and  assailants  of  all 
acadentic  and  eclectic  precedent  They  arose  to  renovate  Ait 
by  a  aeries  of  great  experiments  not  altogether  untinged  with 
rashness,  obstinacy,  arrogance,  pedantry,  afiectation,  and  ab- 
surdity. They  talked  of  Dante  and  the  thirteenth  century,  of 
Giotto,  Cimabuc,  and  Fra  Angelico ;  they  resolved  to  punt  scr 
more  effete  subjects,  but  to  read  and  think  for  themselves. 
They  were  all  young  men,  of  course ;  and  they  laug^d  bitterly 
•U  the  old  conservatives,  at  the  Don  Quixote  painters  and  the 
conventional  landscape-painters,  at  the  sham  idealists  and  the 
inflated  historical  painters.  They  were  religionists,  these  young 
men,  and  really  in  earnest ;  but  quaint,  well  read,  and  fond  of 
chivaliy  and  the  Italian  poets. 

Nor  can  I  (as  I  am  making  a  dean  breast  of  it)  conceal  the 
foct  that,  whether  from  carelessness,  or  fatigue,  or  experiment^ 
Turner's  colour  was  often  weak,  and  sometimes  downright  bad. 
In  his  Yorkshire  drawings  his  blue  distances  (perhaps  feded) 
often haveadisagreeablegreentingeabouttbem.  Insomeofthe 
England  series  there  is  a  violent  foxy  tone,  very  hot  and  oppres- 
sive ;  and  the  Roman  oil  pictures  not  seldom  betray  an  excess 
of  mustardy  yellow,  which  might  have  seemed  beautiiul  at  the 
time,  but  is  now  quite  out  of  tone.  Vermilion  shadows  in 
flesh  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  for ;  nor  do  I  like  the  opacity  of 
his  Vandervelde  period  more  than  I  do  the  crude  staring  whitei 
of  the  architecture  in  some  of  his  later  Venetian  pictures. 

'Turner  is  exceedingly  unequal,'  says  Mr.  Ruskin ;  'most 
frequently  in  elaborate  compositions  from  redundant  quantity 
Stmietimes  from  over-care,  as  very  signally  in  a  large  and  most 
laboured  drawing  of"  fiamborough  Castle."    Sometimes  his  ey« 
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forcolour  seems  to  ful,  as  in  "  Rome  from  the  Fonim,"  "Cicen/s 
Villa,"  and  "  Building  of  Carthage."  Sometimes  criminally,  ftom 
taking  licences,  or  indulging  in  conventionalities.  His  diy  sea 
that  does  not  net  the  boat  in  one  of  his  stonns  is  spedally 
reprehensible,  and  so  is  the  occasional  foxy  colour,  as  in  his 
dnwingor"Oxfoid"inMr.  Munro's  collection.  His  "Blenheim" 
ia  an  almost  unique  instance  of  failure  in  composition,  as  the 
Duke's  house  is  the  last  thing  the  eye  observes.  There  is 
sometimes,  too,  a  livid  purple  about  his  colour  which  is  fax  from 
pleasing.' 

Mr.  Ruskin  observes,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  sub- 
lime : — 

'  I  shall  only  point  to  an  onfortunate  instance  of  inexcusable 
and  effectless  exaggeration  in  the  distance  of  Turner's  vignette 
to  Milton,  "  The  Temptation  on  the  Mountain,"  and  desire  the 
readei  to  compare  it  with  legitimate  exaggeiatton  in  his  vignette 
to  the  second  part  of  "  Jacqueline,"  in  Rc^n'  poems.' 

Too  much,  I  incline  to  believe,  is  made  by  Mr.  Ruskin  (rf 
Turner's  dragon  in  the  '  Gaiden  of  the  Hcsperides.'  The  jaws 
are  thin  and  weak,  and  would  break  off  when  they  took  a  Ute 
at  a  stone;  and  the  flabby  claws  do  not  hold  on  with  any 
tenacity. 

Of  the  faultiness  in  Turner's  second  period  Mr.  Ruskin 
affirms  : — 

'  He  saw  there  were  more  clouds  in  any  sky  tfian  ever  had 
been  painted,  more  trees  in  every  forest,  more  crags  on  every 
faiU-s^e ;  and  he  set  himself  with  all  his  strength  to  proclaim 
this  great  &ct  of  quantity  in  the  universe. 

'  Now,  so  long  as  he  introduced  all  these  three  changes  in 
an  insttuctive  and  unintiuding  way,  his  work  was  noble  ;  but 
the  moment  he  tried  to  idealise,  and  introduce  his  principles 
for  the  sake  of  display,  they  led  him  into  depths  of  error  pro- 
portioned exactly  to  the  extent  of  effort.  His  paintii^.  at  this 
period,  of  an  English  town  or  a  Welsh  hill  was  magnificent 
and  faultless ;  but  all  his  idealism,  mythology,  romance,  and 
composition  in  general  were  more  or  less  wrong.  He  erred 
throu^  all,  and  by  reason  of  all,  his  great  discoveries.  He 
eired  in  colour,  ber^ause,  not  content  with  discerning  the 
brilliancy  of  Nature,  he  tried  to  enhance  that  brilliancy  by  every 
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■pedes  «f  colour  accessory,  until  cotour  was  killed  by  colour, 
and  the  blue  skies  and  snowy  mountains,  which  would  have 
been  lovely  by  themselves,  were  contused  and  vulgarised  by  the 
blue  dresses  and  white  complexions  of  the  for^^und  figures. 
He  erred  in  refinement,  because,  not  content  with  the  natural 
tenderness  of  tender  things,  he  strove  to  idealise  even  strong 
things  into  tenderness,  until  his  architecture  became  transparent 
and  his  ground  ghostly ;  and  he  erred  finally  and  chiefly  in 
quantity.' 

I  have  tried  carefully,  yet  without  malice,  to  show  that  Ttimer 
was  not  immacnlate;  that  his  genius  was  not  exhaustive  of  all 
the  capacities  of  Art;  and  that,  with  all  his  knowledge  and  in- 
dustry, a  genius  may  still  arise  to  combine  great  truth  and 
quantity  with  better  drawing  of  the  figure,  less  classic  conveti- 
tion,  and  a  more  exact  delineation  of  Nature.  His  foults  in 
linear  perspective  were  not  unfrequent,  although  he  had  made 
that  science  his  special  study ;  his  colour  was  subject  to  aberra* 
tions;  and  in  oil  painting  his  work  too  often  was  experimental 
and  perishable.  Through  his  too  frequent  use  of  daogerout 
vegeuble  colours  and  uncertain  vdiiclcs,  his  skies  darken  and 
ciack,  and  his  distemper  pictures  wash  out  Indeed)  I  SOnifr 
times  fear  that  in  time  we  shall  have,  after  all,  to  turn  to  the 
wonderful '  Ubei '  as  the  great  monument  of  his  genius. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  Turner  always  drew  such  dis- 
torted doll-figures  as  those  in  the  '  Fhryne,'  the  '  Exile,'  and 
others.  In  the  drawings  of  his  best  period  (he  figures,  though 
often  mere  specks,  generally  are  firmly,  expressively,  and  intelU- 
gently  drawn ;  not  seldom  with  admirable  grace  and  truth.  lo 
the  '  Liber '  they  are  generally  beautiful  in  respect  of  line  and 
composition ;  and  the  life-studies  in  his  sketdi-books  are  not 
unworthy  of  a  professional  figure-painter.  I'he  '  Venus  and  - 
Adonis '  in  Mr.  Munro's  gallery  is  ostentatiously  well  diawik  lo 
his  best  moments  no  one  knetv  better  than  Turner  how  to  ex-  '' 
press  momentary  action  in  a  figure.  The  illustrations  to  Scott 
contain  figures  worthy  of  any  Undscape  painter,  and  infinitely 
superior  to  the  puerile  inanities  of  Claude,  which  are  so  feeble 
and  so  unreal.     In  his  later  pictures  Turner's  sense  of  fonn 
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became  utterly  weakened,  partly,  perhaps,  through  decreate  of 
mental  power,  but  in  a  larger  degree  by  his  sensuous  sacrifice  of 
every  other  quality  to  that  of  coloiu'. 

The  fatal  coitventionalisms  of  an  artifidal  and  past  age  bad 
too  deep  a  hold  on  Turner's  mind.  The  dreams  of  a  false  and 
obscene  mytholt^  which  he  could  not  understand,  and  with 
which  the  great  world  never  did  aiHl  never  again  will  sympa- 
thise, excited  his  imagination.  He  could  not  really  appreciate 
our  national  architecture;  and  the  Gothic  ruins  which  he  spent 
half  his  life  in  draiving  never  touched  his  heart  as  they  did 
Scott's  and  Wordsworth's.  Moreover,  he  had  a  fatal  belief  in 
the  necessity  of  reananging  Nature.  Few  of  his  later  works  are 
faithful  representations  of  the  places  they  pretend  to  describe. 
He  was  always  remaking  the  wor!d  according  to  some  ideal 
theory  of  his  own. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  Turner  was  better  at  water-colour 
painting  than  at  oiL  He  never  acquired  the  built-up  solidity 
of  Titian's  handling,  or  the  vigour  and  dash  of  Velasquez.  To 
the  last  he  was  rather  a  'mggier'  in  oil;  often  brown  andheavy^ 
and,  ofiener  still,  flimsy  and  fantastic  in  execution,  confounding 
the  shadow  and  the  substance,  heightening  the  colour,  and  exag- 
gerating the  reflections  and  subdetics  of  Nature.  I  am  sure 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  '  Polyphemus'  and  the  '  TAn^ 
raire,"  his  water-colour  drawings  are  more  unapproachable 
than  his  oil ;  more  aerial,  more  tender,  more  magicaL  I  am 
not  sure  indeed  if  his  '  Liber  Studiorum,'  for  variety,  grasp,  ver- 
satility, and  handling,  is  not,  both  in  the  etchings  and  in  the 
unfinished  states,  more  wonderful  than  anything  else  he  did. 

Of  his  later  works  I  am  no  defender.  They  are  dicams, 
challenges,  theories,  experiments,  and  absurdities.  The  figures 
are  generally  contemptible,  and  the  pyrotechnic  colour  rises 
eometimes  almost  to  insanity,  and  occasionally  sinks  into  imbe- 
rility.  With  the  eye  dim  and  the  sense  of  form  lost,  the  out-, 
lines  are  gone,  and  the  sentiment  only  remains.  Ccrtunly.  Haef 
ire  what  no  one  else  could  achieve,  but  then  no  one  wishes  to 
achieve  them.  As  a  German  writer  has  dearly  shovm,  Turner 
Utterly  became  colour-blind 

Were  I  asked  to  try  to  describe  in  as  few  words  as  po»- 
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aible  the  special  chaiacteristics  oT  Turner's  genius,  I  should 
eulogise  neither  the  versatility  that  led  him  from  poor  Eng- 
lish hedgers  and  diUrhen  to  Jason  on  the  war-trail  and 
Ulysses  triumphing  at  the  sunrise,  nor  the  iodustiy  that  pro- 
duced twenty  thousand  sketches,  but  rather  the  wide  sympathy 
that  made  him  take  as  great  an  interest  in  a  plain  Scottish  peat- 
bog as  in  the  most  gorgeous  visions  of  modem  Italy,  or  in  the 
wildest  depths  of  the  Alps,  in  the  aerial  perspective  of  which  he 
revels  in  the  'Modem  Italy,'  the  'BayofBaije,'  and  the  'Cross- 
ing of  the  Brook;'  and  the  extraordinary  '  multitude '  and  quan- 
tity observable  in  his  '  Grenoble '  in  the  '  Liber,'  and  other  such 
eflbits.  Turner  was  the  &rst  who  ventured  to  p'ace  twenty  miles 
of  landscape  within  the  four  walb  of  a  frame.  He  was  the  first 
to  attempt  all  natural  phenomena,  the  first  to  give  us  storm  and 
sunshine;  in  fact,  to  widen  on  all  sides  the  hitherto  narrow 
bounds  of  landscape  painting. 


All  through  my  book  I  have  felt  great  difficulty  in  deciding 
how  to  make  use  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  beautiful,  profound,  and  gene- 
rally true  criticisms  of  Turner's  genius.  I  felt  that,  if  I  were  too 
heedlessly  to  call  him  in  as  an  auxiliary,  I  should  certainly  be 
overwhelmed  by  my  ally,  as  the  Britons  were  by  the  Saxons  they 
rashly  summoned  to  their  support;  and  yet  how  co:ild  I  reject 
the  assistanceof  one  whose  name  has  become  indissolubly  bound 
up  with  that  of  Turner?  It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  dispense 
with  his  aid.  I  have  therefore  used  his  books  throughout,  but 
only  when  I  was  oUiged.  I  have  quoted  him  with  all  due 
brevity,  and,  where  I  could,  have  even  condensed  his  words.  I 
have  also  gathered  together  into  one  chapter  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  his  more  valuable  generalisations.  The  chief  subject  upon 
which  I  regret  to  differ  from  him  is  that  of  Turner's  constant 
and,  as  I  hope,  indefensible  habit  of  altering  the  places  he 
drew,  so  that  they  are  seldom  topographically  correct;  and  yet 
the  ingenious  defence  of  his  advocate,  I  must  onu,  makes  one 
pause  in  his  censure. 

In  writing  this  biography,  I  have  felt  the  sensations  that 
must  be  experienced  by  tlie  restorer  of  a  fine  old  Gothic  church 
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vhcn  he  is  peeling  the  moss  from  the  marred  £tce  of  some  cafan 
stone  figure.  I  have  concealed  no  faults,  because  I  lore  tnitK 
I  have  detracted  from  no  virtues,  because  I  respect  the  memory 
of  Turner.  I  know  that  I  shall  offend  his  fanatic  eulogists  by 
declaring  that  I  do  not  like  the  theoretical,  obscure,  and  sketchy 
pictures  of  his  old  age;  and  his  more  discriminating  admireis  by 
confessing  that  I  estimate  him  more  highly  as  a  water-colour 
painter  than  as  an  oil-painter,  and  by  showing  diat  be  too  often 
exaggerated  and  revised  Nature.  His  enemies  will  be  antwycd 
tbat  I  have  not  shown  him  pure  soot;  his  older  friends  that 
I  have  not  clothed  him  in  shining  silver.  I  have  neither 
coloured  his  virtues  nor  concealed  his  vices.  Miserably  iiuaS* 
dent  as  I  know  my  book  to  be,  I  can  boldly  affirm  that  it  ii- 
entirely  truthful ;  and  therefore  it  may  live. 


LINES  ON  THE  TURNER  STATUE  FOR  ST.  PAUL'S. 

BY  R.  J.  LANE,  ESQ.,  A.E.R.A. 

■  In  habit  as  he  lived '  and  wrought, 
And  listened  as  sweet  Nature  taugh^ 

Turner  in  simple  guise 
Upon  a  rock  observant  stands; 
Hejftauses  as  the  scene  expands 

In  splendour  to  his  eyes; 
Then  glancing  o'er  the  land,  the  sea^ 
Sets  bis  creative  fancy  free. 

And  as  the  sculptor's  lofty  reach 
Aspires  in  metaphor  to  teach, 

Thus,  in  immortal  stoike,  .    , 

HacDowell's  ready  wit  suggests 
The  rock  on  which  great  Turner  restt 

Unshackled  and  aloack 


■•^ 
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A  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  OF  ALL  TURNER'S 
ENGRAVED  WORKS, 

Fkom  the  Papbrb  or  thi  utk  Mr.  Stokbs,  or  Gray's  Ikr,  who 

DRVOTBD  MANY  YSARS  TO  ITS  COUPILATlOil ;    KINDLY  COMHUNI- 
CATBD  TO  MB  BY  MK.  GRIFFITH,  OF  NORWOOD,  OHl  OF  TDRNU'S 

Executors. 


Summary  of  Mr. 

9  Almimacs,  Oxford.  . 

1  Annlvenaiy. 
6i  Anniul  Tour,  1833,  4,  5. 

7  Britannia  Depicts, 

3  CtMiobui^ 
15  CoppcT'pbfe  Ma^     IlituranU 

I  Cnven,  Antiqnitia  of, 

3  DurliAin,  Snrtees'. 
a  Danstw  Cutltk 

96  EnffUod  and  Wales. 

5  Holloway,  pnbliihed  hf. 

7  Gallery  uf  British  Encnvcit. 

7  HimalafB,  Views  In  tLe, 
36  lUuslratiaatto  the  Biblb 

9     „     Finden,  Lord  BjrMO. 
17      „     Murray. 

30  ,1     Campbell 

4  „    Epicurean, 
7      „     Millon. 

75      „     Rogers'  Italy, 

33  ,1     rocms. 

34  „     Cadcll,  i834,Scott'sFoenii. 

31  Plates  or  Liber  Studionim. 
30  Unpublished  do. 


1794. 

Rochester .,WaIkerRi)d  Storer    IHiuranl,   Waliti'i    Caf>-fl. 

Mar.,  Hbj  1 

Chepstiiw  Storer       Do.  Not,  i   


Prate, 


Stokers  Calakgue. 
40  Illustialioni    to    Scott'l 
CnddL 

3  Illntlrations,  TJt,  Pocnu. 
15  ItiDciant  (MirCoppeT>platcMRC.L 
IS  Itkly,  HokewiU. 
15  Kemakc 

5  Lcodis  Rod  Ela)ct«^ 

3  Lincoln,  Select  Vicwi  in. 
3  M awmui't  Tour. 

6  Pocti  of  Engtood. 
Pocket  Book*. 

17  Riven  of  Enghnd. 

61  Riven  of  Fniic<^  Anaaal  Tan, 

1833.  4.  5; 
30  Richmondtbire. 
13  SeotlRad,  Proriiu 
40  Southern  Coast  01 

5  Sdbcx. 

8  \V)iallcr,  Pamh  o£ 

3  Wight,  IsUoC 
33  Vorksfaire  in  Ric 

t  Faith  of  Penin,  Welch  FiLProc, 


tta 


NotHnghain." J.  W«lket    IHiurant,  Feb.  a8    „  6 

Bridgenotth. Da  Do.  Aug.  i                             ' 

Matlock J.  Widnell  Da  Oct  I. 

BimiiighiLm Slorer        Do.  Nor.  3  6 

The  Tower  of  London T.  Ti^  JWiet  JtfuiaMtiu,  Ji 

Cambridge Do.  Do.  June  I    .... 

Worcester Rothwell  (?)  Do.(HuTison&Co.)Ang.t  4 

GuildTord Do.  PJ  Do,  Oct  1    

1796. 

Chester   .J.Walker    ftiaeraiU,  Jan.  I   

PeteHMToaEh Da  Da  May  1 

Neath,  1796  or  5 G.  Mumjr    lad/i /^ia Jlfagaaiiu,OiX  i 

Tunbridee  (?)    Do. 

Bath.  I      Bristol.  |      Wallingfbrd. 

Staines.  |      Northamptoit.  |      Winiibor. 

'797- 

WeitmiDaler  Bridge  .J.  Walker    Itirterenl,  Atig.  t  .. 

Ely Da  -      ..     .   - 

Flint,  from  Park  Gate Do. 

HamptonCourt,  Heiefordsb.  Do. 
Gnmtham       Church,      Lincolnshice 
(iTom  X  sketch  by  Scbnebbelie) 
B.   Howletl 

1798. 

Sheffield .1.  Walker    Itintnnt,  Aae.  i 

W^efield Da  Da  Oct  i 


in 


Da  March  I, 

Do.  Aug.  I    

Do.  Se^  I   

Vtraa  in  tht  Ca.  ff 

March  I .'.'.  7    Sj 


D«rbam(?) 

ISOO. 

Foothill  Hoose,  Wilts  ...W.  Aogoi    Anguf  Stait  1\<\ 

AndenlCrosiesatWbJIey.  J.  Basire     WkUaktr'i'F^ntktfWk^i^.' 

Townley Da  Do.  Plate  (. 

Dutani  Wew  of  Whaltey  Abbey  Da  Plate  6. 

J.  Basire 

Cbitlenofdo Da  Da  PUte  y. 

WhaUqr  Abbey,  from  Hirer    Da  Do.  Plate  8. 

Clitheroe.ft.Eadiifbrd Bridge    Do.  Do.  Platen. 

BrowiWtite    Do.  Da  PUte  ij loJU 

Stoayhurtf  Da 

The  Sherboume  Chapel  in  Mitton 

Church  .J,  Basire 

DuuterCastle.Somenetihire,  North-     May  1    u!oJ 

east  View S.  Rawle 

Da  Soolh-easl  View Do.       May  (    14!  9^ 

^"^yl^p^  frt"  *•  "M  ™Vf=  nwudml  (m  Biul  in  frgBt),  b> '  CMtlanua 
■    TprtU«l'W  W.  HUkr,  Old  Dwl  SUM  1  ciwi  «i  b  Ngt,  i»r«*«- 
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iSoi. 
Hampton  Cowt,  Hecdbidtbire.         Btmties   tf  En^amd  Mai 

J.  Storer  Walts*  6      3J 

Sleaford  Church,  Lincolrubirc  SAct  Viaoi  in  tht  C9.  »f 

B.  Howlett  Uitteiiu 

Chapel  tnd  Hall  of  Oiiel  College.       Oxjbrd  Almanac  17I  laj 

J.  Basirc 

l8o>. 

Inside  View  of  the  Eut  End  of  Mer-  Oxford  Almanac  I7i  laj 

too  College J.  Bisice 

1803. 

Wickhim,  from  the  Marlon  Roail     Britannia  Dcficto 8|    5} 

W.  Byrne 
Eton,fnHn(heSiou|>hRoad.    Do.  Do. 8)    6 


1804. 


■  17I  "* 


yiena  t/LenJon  anditt 

J.  Greig  vimu. 7*    %\ 

1805. 

iDrenrjr. .J.  Heath    Mawman'i  Tour. 

LodtLamand Da  Da 

Patteniale    Da 

Abjngdon,  from  the  Tluunes.  Briiamma  Dtfieta. 

W.  Br™ 
NewbuiT,  from  Speen  Hill.     Do.  Do. 

"       ■        -n  C«»tle...W.4L  Byrne        Da 


Dooninelon 
Iiuideof  Bi 


BnKDOK  Collie,  Qoad-     Oxford  Almanac  17)  ta( 

nui)^ J.  Baute 

1806. 

.  17J  i«t 


from  the  furl J.  Baiiie 

1807. 

Itwde  Viev  of  the  Hall  of  ChriiA     Oxford  Almanac  17^  ^3 

Chnrch. J.  Basire 

Liber  Stndionim,  No  I...C  Tutner 

1808. 

Oifbnl,  from  the  Sonlh  tide  of  Hed-     Oxford  Almanac  I7|  13] 

dii^toB  HiU .J.  Baiire 

Liber  Stodionun,  No*,  a  utd  3. 

1809. 
LibcT  Smdionun,  No.  4. 

iSia 

PaHofCbcMerCMtlc    ...W.Byine    Britannia  Dtficla...^ 8}    6 

DiUant  VievofChcMr...    I>o.  Da 8{    S 

iSlI. 

View  of  the  Cathedral  of  Christ     O^ard  Almanac t7|  li\ 

Chnrch .1,  Bastre 

liber  Studioram,  Not.  Si  o,  and  7. 

■  thn  oAj  plaic  (in  Tubm  in  th*  wk. 
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1 812. 

South  Tnmsept  of  Fountains  Abbey.   Whitahet^s  Hui§ry  and  AmUftdtim 

J.  Basire     »/  Craven  im  the  Ccunty  of  York, 

Liber  Stndiomm,  Nos.  8,  9,  and  10. 

Oxford  Almanacs. 

1799  Christ  Church,  from  the  Meadows    J.  Basire. 

1801  Chapel  and  Hall  of  Oriel  CoU^ie Da 

1803  InsideViewofthe  East  End  ofMerton  Collie  Chapel  Da 

1804  Worcester  College  &c Da 

1805  Inside  of  Brasenose  College,  Quadrangle ^...  Da 

1806  Exeter  College,  All  SainU'  Church  from  the  Turl  ...  Da 

1807  Inside  View  of  the  Hall  of  Christ  Church   Da 

1808  Oxford  from  the  South  Side  of  Heddington  Hill    ...  Da 
181 1  Cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  and  part  of  Corpus  Christ! 

Collie ••       Da 

Isle  of  Wigkt^  by/.  Landseer. 

Orchard  Bay -. J.  Landsecr* 

Shanklin  Bay Do. 

Freshwater  Bay Do. 

I  Cassiobury,  Herts<-Seat  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  Howell  ft  Son. 

1  TheGreatCloisteratCassiobaiy,  Herts.  Aquattst,IliU  . 

2  The  West  Front  of  Cassiobury   Da 

3  View  from  the  N.W Da 

Engravings  from  Lcodis  and  Elmete, 

lieodis  and  Elmete ;  or  an  Attempt  to  Illustrate  the  Districts  desciibe4 
In  those  works  by  Bede,  and  supposed  to  embrace  the  lower  portions 
of  the  Airedale  and  Wharfdale,  together  with  the  entire  Vale  of  Calder, 
in  the  County  of  York.  By  Thomas  Durham  Whitaker,  IJ^D.. 
Vicar  of  Whalley,  and  Rector  of  Heysham,  in  Lancashire.  Printm 
by  T.  Davison,  London,  for  Robinson,  Son,  and  Holdsworth,  Leieda. 


Viewof  Gledhow • G.  Cooke^  p.  I3l* 

View  of  Harewood  House J.  Scott,  p.  lA 

Flower  Garden  Porch  at  Famley Vig.  p.  192. 

Gateway  to  the  Flower  Garden  at  Famley. 
Bay  Window  in  the  Flower  Garden  at  Famley. 

Engravings  from  Drawings  by  7\imer  in  Wkiiaka^s  ^History 

of  Richmondshire.^     2  vols,  folio.     Longman.     1823. 
Vol.    L  p.  83  Richmond Mar.  ^,  1819    W.  R.  Smith. 

„        94  Richmond  Castle  and  Town  June  0,  1810    T.  Archer. 

„       113  St.  Agatha's  Abbey Feb.  14, 1822  J.  Le  Keux. 

,,       115  Aste  Hall  Aug.  28, 1821  J.  Soott 

,,       142  High  Tore Sept  12, 1 82 1  J.  Laiidse€«. 

„       152  Eggleston  Abbey Dec  1822         T.  Higfaam. 

,,       184  Junction  of  the  Greta  and  \    .        «  .0.^    ¥  v^  »-^ 
^  ^  the  tees /  ^''^'  ^  **'^  J<***  ^^ 

„       194  Brignall  Church    Oct  25, 1821    S.  Rawle. 

„       197  Wycliffe Mar.  i,  1823    John  Pye. 

M      222  Marrick  Abbey,  Swaledale  Dec.  1822        J.  C.  VanalL 
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VoL  I.  p.  393  AY»eMth  Force June  I,  i8»     T,  Scott 

„       413  Sumner  L«k«  Oct  2$,  l8>2   H.  Le  Xcnx. 

„      413  Mou  Dak  Fall Aog.  at,  182a  G.  Middimut. 

„  Hardmw  F«U    OcL  i,  1818     Johti  Pye. 

VoLILp.  t04  Crook  of  Lane Aue.  10,  iSai  J.  Archer. 

„       35«  Ii^lcboioug)) Jul.  a,  182a     C.  Heath. 

,,       363  HombvCulle June,  iBaa        W.  RodclyBfc 

„       377  KirbTLoasdaleChnrchftrd  JBD.  35,  i8ai    C.  Heith. 

„      343  Weathercote  Cave. Oct.  30^1831  G.  Mitiinaa. 

Addilitiial  in  Yoritkln. 

WenHft-onh  House ,  1816,  G.  Cooke. 

Gillude  S.  Rawle. 

Efigravingifrem  Turner  in  Ceokis '  Seuthern  Coast'  PiAlislui^ 
in  Ms.,  tfo.  Its.  6d,per  No. ;  Imttrial  ^0,  Preofi,  iSr. 

No. 

1814       t  St.  Michael'!  Mount    ..„ Date  on  pktB    Jan.  t      1814 

Poole 

3  I^and'sEnd     Mai.  I     1814 

Weyinoaih 

3  LnlmiTth  Cove „ Jmie  i 

,4Cori'eCMtle    Not.  i 


1816  6  Falmouth     ., ~ Mu.  iSlfi 

Mewstone   Feb.  t  do. 

7  Fljnnoalh  Dodi,  from  Mount  Edgecumbe Oct  I  dw  ' 

1817  8  Pljrooutii,  with  Mi>utit  Batten » M^  t  1S17 

Fnidennis  Castle Xh).  iot- 

Bow-uid-Arrow  Caatle,  PoitlaacI 

Bexhill,  Manelto  Tower  (Ub.  Stnd.) 

1818  9  East  and  West  Looe  ...> Jnlf  t  l8lg 

llfracombe  Do^  ia, 

Tlntagel Do.  do, 

1820    ioWnt(£et  .* AmUi  1830 


Fowey ......Dote  on  plate    April  I    iSao 

I  LulwotthCaMle Jan,  I      tSai 

Torbay  from  Brizham Do.        do. 


1824    13  Margate  Feb. 

Rye Maidi 

Clorelly    Do. 

13  Hjrthe De& 


SepL 

Sq>t  I     1S35 
Mar.  10 
Jan.  I 
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No. 

1816     IS  Portnnouth ,^. « Feb,  15 

FollcMtODC  Feb.  14    1826 

Deal     April  I 

Dover,  from  Shaktpeare's  Cliff. ».  Haj6 

WhitolaWe  MayS     Da 

MoaiiE  Edfecumbe Apiil  13 

Turnet't  '  England  and  Wales,'  1827-1838. 


No. 

3  Aldborongh     E.  GoodilL 

SAbiwick LWUIioore. 
Arundel  Cislle  and  Town 

T.  Jeavona. 
14  A*llb]r  de  la  Zouche 

W.  Raddyfe 

J  Banurd  Castle R.  WatlU. 

XI  Beamnam   W.  R.  Smith. 

II  Bedford J.  T.  Waimoit^ 

■6  Blenbeim  House  W.  Raddrffe. 

1  Boltoa  Abbey R.  WaUii. 

19  Boiton T.  Jeavont. 

■5  Brentburn  Fhotr   J.  C.  VairalL 

4  Bncklutldch  Abbey  R.  Wallis. 
19  Caeraanon  Caute  W.  Radclyffe. 
17  Carew  Caalle W.  Miller. 

8  Carisbrook CaKle  C.Weatwood. 

iS  Christ  Chardi  College,  OxTord 

7.  Redway. 

14  Chalham    W.  Miller. 

*  Cokhester R.  Wallis. 

17  Coventry S.  Fisher. 

33  CHdiheilh  Caitle  ...   S.  Fisher. 

8  Cowes R.  Welti*. 

I  Diitmouth  Cove  W.  R.  Smith. 


19  Dudley R.WalIi*. 

33  Durham  Cathedral  ...W.  Miller. 

5  Diuutanboio'  Castle 

R.  Brandaid. 

t4  Ely  Cathednl T.  HiEhaio. 

II  t^too  CoUeee   ...  W.RadclyRe. 

6  Exeter  T.Jeavons. 

31  Flint  Castle J.  H.  Keniot. 

II  FolkeatODe  J.  Honbuigh. 

J  Entiance  to  Fowey  Harbour 

W.  R.  Smith. 

II  Goiport R.Braiidard. 

31  Harlech  Cutie...  W.  R.  Smith. 

7  Hampton  Court  Palace. 

C  Wetfwood. 
9  Holy  Island  ...  W.  Tombleson. 
15  Kenilwoith. Castle...  T.Jeavons. 


33  Keswick  Lake...  W.  Radclyffe. 
92  Kidwelly  CaMie  ...  T-JeavDiu. 

6  KilgaiTcn  Castle  J.  T.  Wilmorc. 

5  Knaresborough T.  Jeavooa, 

I  Lancaster   R.  Wallia. 

16  Lat^iatne  Castle 

J.  Honbur^ 

3  Launceaton  J,  C  Varrafl. 

iS  Uanberis  Lake  J.  T.ftlllBore. 

32  Llangollen Do. 

30  Llanthony  Abbey         Do. 
30  Longsbip'i  Lighthouse 

W.  R.  Smith. 

7  Louth    W.  Radclyfie. 

32  LovestoHe W.  R.  Smith. 

II  Ludlow  Castle    R-JVallts. 

21  Lyme  Regis T.  JeanMis. 

6  Malmesbnry  Abbey 

J.  C.  VairaU. 

13  Malvern  Abbey...!.  Hoiiboivfa. 

14  Maivale R.  WaJUs. 

17  Nottingham  W.J.Cooke, 

5  Okebampton...  J. T. WIHmare^ 
3  Oxford W.  Brandard. 


.,      ,  ,  Cooke 

ao  Fowls  Castle  .. 
4  Prudboe  Castle   .'..  E.  GoodalL 

13  Richmond  Hill...  W.  R.  Smith. 
34  Richmond  Teirsce 

J.  T.  WiUmorfc 
3  Richmond,  Yorkshire 

W.  R.  Smith. 
6  „  „  J.T.Wairoore. 

I  Rivaulx  Abbey    ...  E.  Goodall. 
24  Rochester,  Strood,  Chatham 

I.  C  VanalL 

14  St.  Catherine's  HHI,  Guildbid 

J.  H.  KeraoL 

10  St.  Mawes  Do. 

34  St.  Michael'i  Monnt    S.  Fisher. 

11  Salislwry  W.  RaddyHe. 

3  iiattnsh W.K.  Smith. 


9  Slunford   .„ W.  MiUer. 

7  Slonehenge R.  WallU. 

9  Stonyhnnt   T.  B.  Alloi. 

15  TamworthCistle  J.T.Willmore. 
34  Tee*,  Ouun  Bridge  over  the 

W.  R.  Suuth. 
a  Do.  FaUoftlie...  E-GoodaU. 
to  Trematon  Culle  ...  R.  Willis. 
tl  TvTienioath   W.  R.  Smith. 

16  UpnorCutle   J.  B.  Allen. 

19  Ulleswater J.t.Waimoie. 

Pid^Uhed  by  HoUcway  for  Ike  'Ei^land  and  WaUt.' 

HarboTOUefa  Sands  {vign.)..,  Allen,   I   Aidborough  (vien.) Allen. 

LowestoiR  lighthouse  (vigil.)  Da         Djmichurcli    (da) 

Lowestoffe  (vign.) Do,     |   Orfordnen Do. 

Two  othci  pUtes  imfiiiisheil. 

Engravings  from  Turfurtn  '2%e  Xhiers  of  England,'  Metadinto. 
Publkludby  W.  B.  Cocke,  1824. 
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No.  _ 

4  Valle  Ctucii  Abbey  J.CVarnOL 
10  Walton  Bridge  ..,  Do. 

15  Warwick  Coitle R.W>11m. 

33  Whitehaven  Castle 

W.  R.  Smith. 
33  Winandermere   J.  T.  Willmoic 

10  Winchelsea J.  HetuhalL 

11  Windsor  Caitle W.  Milter. 

30  Worcester T.  Jeavona. 

\V.Uiller. 


7  Yannonth  .. 


Norham  Castle,  on  the  Tweed 

CTnroer. 
Newcastle,  tm  the  Tyne  T.  Lupton. 
Shields,  on  the  Tyne  ...  C.  Torner, 


Arundel  Cas(le,oit  the  AiDn,Pluilips. 
More  Park,  on  the  Colne. 
Month  <rf  the  Hnmber    ...  Phillip*. 
Okebampton,  on  the  Okement 

C.TDRMb 


Totnes,  on  the  Dart. 

Dartmouth Reynolds. 

DaTtmoath  Castle T.  Lnplon. 

Stangate  Creek,  on  the  Medway 

T.  Lupton. 
Rochester,  on  the  Medw*/    Oo. 
Warkwofth  Castle,  on  the  Coquet 

T.  Lopton. 
Kirkitall  Abbey ,  on  the  Aire,  Brotaley. 
Kiikstall  Lock,  on  the  Aire ,..  Say. 

Engravings  from  Titmer  in  '  Tk^  Ports  of  England'  Matolinto. 

Whitby   T,  Lupton.  I   Dover T.  Lopton. 

Scarbiwough   Da         |   R-unsipUe   Do. 

Sheemesi    Do.         |   Fortsmoqth    Do. 

Vieu't  in  Sussex,  from  Thr/ier.      IF.  Cooke. 

I  Hui3tmoncenx  Castle  / 
UnpaUiihed. 

HakewilTs  'Picturesque  Tour  of  Italy*  /.  Afurray,  1820,  Prom 
Hd/tewilTs  Skdckes,  made  in  1816-17. 


The  Rialto,  Venice  J.  Pye. 

Cascade  of  Tomi J.  Landseer, 

Bridge  at  Nami J.  Middimau. 

Rome— Bridge   and  Castle  of  St 

Ancdo G.  HoIIis. 

Do,     The  Fonun  from  the  Cap- 

lol G.Cooke. 

Do.     From  the  Faiscse  Card  ens. 
Figure*  by Hitan...  G.  Hollia. 


Rome — The  Fonnn  Romanum 

J.  LeKettx. 

Do.     From  the  Monte  Tedacdo 

J,  Bynie 

Do.     From  die  Honte  Muto  Do. 

The  Tomb  of  Cecilia  MeteUa     Do. 


Middimin  ud  Pje^ 


rail    S.  Rawle. 

FlorcMe  from  the  Chiew  al  Monie 
G.  Cooke. 


Florence  from  Fiesolf.  W.IL  SmttlL 
ImU  Bella,  Logo  Maggjore 

J.  Fitler, 
Turin  firon  the  Snpena...  j.  UitUL 


Provindal  Antiquitki  and  Piduresqut  Seeiury  of  Scotland,  wilh 
Dacriptive  lUustratims  by  Sir  Waller  Sa>tt.    a  vols.   i8a6. 
Heriot'a  HospiUl.    tSgaeta  bv  G. 
Cooke tcKewt. 


Crichton  Castle  G.  Cooke. 

Ihinbv T.  B.  AUeo. 

Danbar  Castle  E.  Good^dL 

RtHlin  Cattle W.  R.  Smith 

Edinburgh  from  tlie  Callon  Hill 

C.  Coolte. 

lard Byre^t  Works.    Murray's  Edition,  ii  vols.  Sw.    1825. 
VoL   I  Temple  of  Miocm,   Cape 
"      •  •    AlL- 


Edinbiuch  High  Street... 

Borthwick  Castle utt. 

Tanlallon  Cattle  E.  GoodalL 

Linlithgow  Palmce   K-WaUis. 

Tlie  Bass  Rock  W.  MiUeii 


Colonna.  Sketch  b;  Alii 

,     3  Tomb  of  Cecilia  MeEella. 

Childe  Harold. 
,  II  Nnrropont     BiideofAby- 

(to*.     Sketch  by  Allison. 


VoL  3  Acropolis  of  Athens.  Siese 
of  Corinth. 
9  Malta.       Adiea  to  Malta. 
MS.  Poem. 

10  Rhndes.     Don  Jnan,  from 

the  Sea  looking  on  Pharos 
and  Tovm, 

11  The  Drachenfels. 


Finden's  Landscape  and  Portrait  Illustrations  to  the  L^e  and 
Works  of  Lord  Byron.     Murray  and  Tilt  1833. 


.   I  Gibraltar,  boa  a  sketch  hf 

Reinagle.     1833, 
I  Malta. 
I  Acropolit  of  Athens.  Sketch 

bf  Allison.     183a. 
I  Temple  of  Mlnerra.   Sketch 

\yj  AUtsoD.     1833. 

Works  of  Lord  Byron  and  Life  by  Moore.     17  vols. 
Murray.     1834, 


I  Tomb  of  Cedlia  Metella. 

3  Rhodes. 

3  Diadieofels. 

3  Cephalonia.    Sketch  b^W. 

Page. 
3  Ncgropont  Sketch  bjrAZB* 


L  I  Sta.  Maria  delb  Spina  Pcra, 
after  Page. 
5  The  GaM  ef 

7  The  Plain  of  Troy,  after 

Page. 

8  Bachar«ch. 

8  The  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
10  Corinth,  after  Page. 


Vol.  13  ThcWallsofRome.   Tomb 

of  Cains  Sextiia. 
14  Panuutus,  after  Page  (Gaily 

Knight  T) 
14  The  Field  of  Waterloo 
■  S  Scio,  after  Page. 

16  Cologne. 

16  St.  ^hia,  after  T.  Bury. 

17  The SchoolofHomcr, after 

17  Casie&Ated  Rhirw. 


J9»M  '  The  Xe^aJte.'     1828  fy  1S37. 


■8S8  Florence E.  GoodiU. 

I8>9  LakeoTAlbuio WbIIU. 

„    LMmMig^ore..W.R.  Smith. 
1836  Viigliiia  Water. WaUis. 


1S33  Ehrenbreiuteiii .WaUi*. 

„     Falls  orthe  Rhine.  J.  RAllca. 
1834  Havre  WallU. 

„    U  Bdle  GabrieUe  ...  HiUer. 

183s ; 

1836  Fire  al  Sea WiUiuuon. 

„     The  Wreck H.  Griffilh. 

1837  The  Sea  t  the  Sem  I  Willndre. 

From  '  Hu  Anniversary!    i8»9. 
1819  FofttfaUl,  BamandTreci,  T<nrer  in  the  diitanca T.  Cnittlck. 

From  HmiHi^Gitilery  of  BritUhEngraviHgi'  I^mgrnan,  1836. 

Lake  Albuo  (from  '  Keepuke ')       )  ViisinU  Water WallLi. 

Wallis.       Ehrenbreititein Do. 

FloMKe    Goodall.      Palaee  of  La  Belle  GabrieUe  HUIer. 

Vugiiiia  Water WaUia.  |  Maily » Do. 

Et^taiings  from  Dtrtur,  in  Finders  '  J7/ustraiii>iu  i^the  Bib!eC 

Mount  Horiah After   Bany  E.  Finden. 

Red  Se>  and  Soei  Do.    I.  G.  Wilkinton 

VallerofSloll Do.     Gaily  Kniriit Allen. 

Wildenieu  of  Sinai Do,     Major  Fein    K  Finden. 

Toicbo. ..'..'. Do.     Rer.  R.  Mnten    ...   W.  Finden. 

The  Dead  Sea E.  Finden. 

En^^andCOBTenl  ofSt.Jj^     Baitr Allen. 

Ramoh  and  Rachcl'i  Tomb...    Do.     SirA.Edmonitime... 

SoloDioii's  Fooli '. Do.     Barry J.  Slephcnson. 

^'"wlm  '!!'."!...".?!!?!...°'}d*  ^^ ■*"«"■ 

Tmualem,  n!w.  "vki^V!"!.'     Do.     Bany W.  Finden. 

Jemsalem,  Fool  of  Betheida    Da     Bairy £.  Finden. 

Jennlem,    from   the  Latin 

Convent. 
Valley  of  Ibe  Bnok  Kedron..     Do.     Barry E.  Finden. 


iX : 


Do. 


Barry  and  R.  Blatten 
Sir  A.  Edmomtone. . 


Amos 

Rhode* 

Corinth,  Cenchrea  

Mount  Lebanon,  Convent  of ) 


Do.     R.  Cockr«U    , 


Egypt,  near  the  Pyramfda  . 


Do.     Sir  R.  Kerr  Porter.. 

Do.     C.J.  Rich 

Do,     Barry 


From  'Italy,'  a  Paem  by  Samuel Xagert.  ZartifoK,  T.  CadeS,  1830^ 


Like  of  Gene™. 

TheAlpi. 

CaflleoCSLAv^ 

Tdl's  Ch.peL 

SI.  Hiuricc. 

Venice. 

Rnint. 

The  Great  St.  Bemird. 

Florence. 

ViUa  of  GJaea 

N«pU». 

F^araby  Stolhard ; 

VilUMulonna;  moon- 

Dogi 17  Landseer. 

light 

The  Brttle  of  Marengo. 

Rome. 

The  FelocCK. 

Aosta. 

Campaena  of  Rome. 

Farewell. 

Maitigny. 

Jrom  Rogers 

Poenu.     Lott^,  T.  Cadeli.     1834. 

ViEnette  lo  the  '  Pleasures  of 

Memory'    Millar. 

Twilight  Villflfie Good»II. 

Mill  and  Gipsies Do. 

Village  Boy  on  StUe  Do. 

Greenwich Do. 

I.odoTe Do. 

St.  Herbert's  Chapel...H.  Le  Keux. 

Llewellyn's  Hall MUIer. 

TonuTo'sBrow R.  Wallis. 

A  Wake,  Newcastle    Goodall. 

The  Tower,  Watergate  ...     Do. 

St.  Anne's  Hill  Do. 

Caravan  overwhelmed    ...      Do. 

TheRialto  Miller. 

Valombri  Falls   Goodall. 

Jacqueline Do. 


St.  Julienne GoodalL 

Canle    Do. 

The  Old  Oak  Do. 

The  Dockyanl «.,..     Do. 

The  Boy  of  Eeremond   ...     Do. 
The  Abbey,  WlwiMale  ...WaUii^ 

The  Alps  at  Daybreak Goodall. 

Loch  Lomond Miller. 

Trellis  Arbour GoodalL 

Gate  to  Monastery   -    Do. 

Embarkation  of  Columboi    Do, 

Spectral  Procettion Do. 

und  Discovered Do. 

Landing  in  America Do. 

The  Vision Do. 

Cortes  in  LaRaUda.........    Do. 

Dalur  hors  quieti ^...,    Do. 


From  Ifu  Prose  Works  0/ Sir  IValter  Scott.     Caddie 

Edinburgh.     1834.* 
t  Dryden's  Monument  (vif- 

Dette) J.  Hoisbai^ 

3  Dumbaiton  Qutle 

W.  Miller. 


Do. 


Hougoumonl 

fi  Jemsalem Do. 

Shalupeare's  Monument 

J.  Horabnrgfa. 

7  Noitara  CasUe.  W.  Miller. 
New  Abbey,  near  Dumfries 

W.  Miller. 

8  H6leldeVille,  Pari*  Do. 

9  Brieuie  Do. 

Napoleon's         Logement, 

Qtiai  Conti....Horsburgh. 

to  Piacenza   W.  Miller, 

Venice  Do. 

tl  Verona Do. 


Vol  II  Vincennet W.  Miller. 

tl  St.  Ctood Do. 

Mayence  Do. 

13  Milan J.  Honfawgh, 

TheSimpton...  W.Uiller, 

14  Paris,  Fire  U  ChaiM  Do, 
"  ■      ■  .Do. 


15  Fonlaineblean...W.  Miller. 

16  Field  ofWalerloo..  Do. 
Bellerophon,        PWaioath 

Soond  E.  GoodalL 

18  Chiefswood  Cottage 

W.Miller. 
31  Rh^r'sGles       Da 
23  Edinburgh,  from   St.  An- 
thony's Chapel .  W.UiUer. 
Dumfermline  J.  Honfamgh. 

33  Stirling W.  Millers 

Ciugiullar  CaMk    Do. 
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Vol  H  Doutofiuce...  W.  HiUcb 
Linlithgow    ...  Da 

„    35  Glencoe Do. 

KUlicrankk  ...         Do. 

„     36  InvonCM  Do. 

Foit  Augutus  Do. 

From  the  Poftkal  WsrkstifSir  Waller  Seott.     it  voU. 
Cadell,  Edmburgh.     1834. 


RoDcn  .rt  W.  RklunboBt 

Cilai*. J.  Honbnl^ 

38  CUtEmDil'Ait:,DC«rraeM>« 

W.  Forrctt. 

AbberiUe  ...J.  Honboi;^ 


VoL    I  OtUsle GoodaU. 

Smailboline  Tower    Do. 
It       3  Jedburgh  Abbcf.Bnmduil. 
Johnoy  Annrtiong's  Tower 
CoodalL 

„       3  Kelso  W»Uis. 

LochmabeQ  Caatle 

WUltnore. 
„       4  CurUTCTock  CaMIe 

GoodaU. 
Heimiuce  CMde...W«lJis. 
„       5  Dirbuig&AbbiT...  MiUcr. 


Bemei«id«  Tower 

Hont 
6  Melrose 


£u!&! 


VoL    6  New»rkC«Sle,W.J.Coolfc 

7  Edinbuigh  Milter. 

AibcUld    Honboigli. 

8  Loch  Katrine Milfer. 

Loch  Acbray  Do. 

9  Junction  of  the  Greta  and 
Teei J.  I>t 

Bowei  Tower ..  E.  Webb. 

10  LachCoTUkin....LeK«iu. 
Staffii    GoodaU. 

11  Skiddaw MtUcr. 

Majrbnig    Honhotglk 

13  lierwick-upoD>Tweed 

Miller. 
Abbotsford Le  Kepz. 


From  Illustrations  {Landscapes,  Historical,  and  Antiquarian)  to 
the  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.    C.  Tilt,  Lon4(m. 

1834- 
ROilin  Mid  HawlhonideD  I  Crichtonn  Cattle  I  TmtaUon 

W.  R.  Smith.  |  W.  B.  Cooke,  j        W.  B.  Cooke. 

The  Rivers  of  Frame,  hyj.  M.  W.  2iimer.  •  2^  Annual  Towi 
'833.  4,  5- 


ChlteaaGaiUard(tigt].)...  Consen. 

Orijana  .'. Higham. 

Blois Brandard. 

Felace  at  Blois Waliii. 

Bcaogenc;    Brandard. 

Ambraie Smith. 

Chileaa  d'Amboite   Allen. 

St  JuUen,  Tour*.........  Raddyffe. 

Tours Wallii. 

Canal  of  the  Loire  &  Cher, .  .Je«TO|ii. 
Tours  (looking  hack)  ...  Biaadud. 

Saiunui. WillmoTe. 

Rieti,  near  Saumnr. Bnutdaid. 

MoMian WtUnore. 

Si.Florent    Biandard. 

Ilelwetn  ClainnODt  and  Maure* 

Miller. 

Chltcau  M^melin    Brandard. 

Clainoont Willmoce. 

Scene  on  ihe  Loire  WalHv 


Cateaux  de  Maovei WaUia. 

Nantes,  ChllcN  de MlUer. 

Nantes  ffign.)    ;.  AUan. 

Havre Do. 

HaTTc,  TowerofFVancirI...WaUk. 

Gnvilte. finndaid. 

Harfleur  Cotuen. 

Chitean  de  TancarviDe... Brandard. 

LUIebonne  Cbiteaa    Jeavons. 

Do.        and  Tower...  WiUmote. 

Csndebcc Allen. 

Tomiige* AmiTtage. 

La  Chaise  de  Caigsnlua  Biandaid. 

Rouen. _ „  MiUac 

Do.  looking  up  the  River.  Brandard. 

Rouen  Catbedtal  HighAni. 

Do.  tootuDgdown Ihe RiTcr.  Miller. 

QuUIcbtKuT Brindatd. 

BelM-cen  Quillebceur  and  ViOeqtiier 


id  ViHeqtiier 
firUKMld. 


CUtMndeUMafflenie    Brandard. 

HonSenr Cousen. 

liifAt-towen  of  Hive  (viga. )    Do. 
CkUe«ideGail'.udfr.lhe£.  Smilh. 

Pontdel'Ardw  Willmore. 

VemcHi Do. 

BctWMfi  MMta  and  VnoMi 

Itnindud. 

Muita, Raddyfre. 

Bridge  of  Meulan Comen. 

From  the  Terrace  of  St.  Germain 
Allea 

St  Denis  Fisher. 

Sridm  of  St  Cloud  and  Sivres 

Radclyfle. 

Hvm  m  Worii  ef  Milton,  ^ 
77ie  Pedical  Works,  i 
ExpaUon  from  ParadiK. 
HasteriilE  of  the  Warrior  Angels. 
Fall  of  the  Rebel  Angels. 
TlielWptation  on  Ihe  Pinnacle, 


Tbe  Lanteme  M  St.  ClOBd 

WiUmora. 

Bridge  of  St  Qoiid  Iram  Sitrc* 

Fiibcr. 

Paris  from  Ihe  Barritre  de  PaMr 

Willmore, 

PootNcnf ^ Miller. 

Maich^  anx  Ftean Radclvft. 

H6td  de  Viae   jeavons. 

£oalevard  Hteham. 

ConSueoce  of  the  Seme  and  HMne 
AimTtase. 

Mdu UiUcT. 

Ttojrei AmiTtagb 

vols.  John  Matrom.    1835. 
I  vol.     Ti^.     1841. 
I  The  Temptation  on  the  ICountain, 

St  Michaef  •  Motut'-fiUpwreck  ol 

I  Lodlow  Castle. 


From  Cantpheirs  Poetical  Works.    Mexon.     1837. 


Prwte   , 
SinS  .... 


The  Soldiet's  Dream _    

The  Last  Man Do. 

Wyoming    .»„  Do. 

Do.      the  Waterfall...  Do, 

Rolandseck D«. 

The  Beech-tree's  Petition  Do.. 

Camp  Mitl,  Hastings Do, 

De>th  Boat  oC  Heligotand  *' 


Da, 


Do. 

WaUii. 

SwiasVaUey  Goodall. 

O'Connor's  CUM  Do. 

Lochid's  Waminc Da 

Battk  of  the  Baltic    Do. 

Hchealinden Wallia. 

Lod^te   Do. 

From'T&eSpieuravi,'  7viti  Vfgmtle  Illustrations  hy /.  if .  W, 
Ihriur,  Esq.,  R.A,    London,  John  Moirone,     1839. 
On  the  Nile.  1  The  Garden. 

The  Trial  of  the  Ring.  |  Tlie  Chaplet 

Fhnn  Vietos  in  India,  chi0y  among  ihe  HimMlaya  Moimtmimt, 
Drawn  by  Ueut.  G.  F.  White,  ^tst  R^.  Fiiker,  SM,  &* 
Co.    1836-37. 


....    HMnm 
....     AUU. 


I  Snowy  Range  from  Tyne  or  Mamu 

I  View  near  Jubbernh    L^onsen. 

3  Fallsncar  the  Scarce  of  the  Jumna  Cooien. 

3  Valley  of  Ihe  Dhoon  from  the  Landoar  Ridge. Floyd. 

3  Rocki  at  Colgon/  on  the  Gaagct „  GoodalL 


MPPEimiX.  5(3 

Fr9m^BnihefPerri»*  {Pilgrim's  Presrm\     JVsktr.     184^. 

Frootispiece  Vienetle. 
Sftbta-iptim  Plaits  frmt  Turner. 

Dido  *nd  ^noi—MonUBg  of  the  Chase    Sadlh    .,.„.  04     tC 

Calignla'*  Bridn ~.  GoocIbU 94  .I< 

Juliet  after  IheMuiiiierade  Hollk. 33I  16} 

fercniy  and  HcTse  (upright) CogiiBi  ..■.„  iSl- tf 

Cnmine  the  Bnxik  (uprieht) Bnndanl  ;..  lU  15 

Heidelberg T.  A.  Priw.  .  / 

Zurich D*. 

The  Lake  of  Lncerne WiOm;, 

HasLingt  D<v  't 

The  Giand  Canal,  Venice W.  Mflln 

The  Rhine,  Oateiptn;,  and  Felticn Do. 

The  Rhine,  Nemned,  and  WeiMcnlhura R.  I 

Ancient  Italy 

Modem  Ita^ .,  ua> 

Venice Da 

Dorer  Caitte   Da 

The  DcpaitiiTe  of  Reculni D;  WiImb. 

TiToIi E.  GoodalL 

Colcwne ~. Do. 

Old  London  Bridge    Da 

Oxford ; Da 

Ehrenbreitstein J.  Ptc 

The  Golden  Bough Prior, 

The  Lake  of  Nemi •»•• 

^ngU  Plaits  Engrmyedfrom  Turner. 
The  Mamdeun  at  Brocklexbv,  bcfmn  1787,  com- 
pleted by  Jamea  Wyalt F.  C  Lewk 

HyllonOaOe S.  JUwte, 

Dunster  Cutle,  from  Che  S.W.     tSoo. '       Do. 

Da        Da    from  ihe  N.W.    ..-V. Do, 

Raby  CasUe. Da 

Hampton  Court,  Herefordihire,  in  ■  Tlic  Beautte* 

of  Er^Iand  and  Wain.'     1801 S.  Slorcr. 

Fonthill  House,  Wihx.   1800.    'Anipu' SeaU'(7)  W.  Ai^u* 
Windsor,  from  the  ForesL     1804.     Select  Views 

of  Lortdon  and  in  Environs T.  Cieig. 

Pope'iVilla.    Ficures bv C.  Henlh,    Aprili,i8ll  X^yc^ 

Fishinc  Boats.     December  19,  iSlI    FittJer. 

Aniumn,  Sowine  Grain,    June  I,  1813  IlaiselftCa,  L 

Reddjffe  ChunA,  Bristol.    From 'The  Lady  and 

Gentleman's  Annual  Pocket  Led(>cr.'     1814  ...  J.  Pyc 
Kirkttall  Abbey  Crypt    BdUov'a   '  Afchitectanl 

Antiquities'.    1814 SeotL 

Antientties   of  PoU.     Vtottette   to   Title-pace. 

Airuon.    1S13    a  Cooto 

Colabrook  Dale  F.  C.  Lnrii, 


m  APPBttOIX. 

Vfw  Weir  on  te  Wyt  » '■  C  Lewlk     . 

Amndel  Cutle.     iSiO G.  CwAe. 

View  near  PiTiilimmon.      Colonred  PrinL     T. 

CLir,  Ladgale  Hill.  Jdlf  I,  l8xi T.  H.  Fieldiiv. 

C«iat*  Pier.     Meuotintu.     {Never  fioisbed)  Lupton. 

Tk  Edd^ttone  Li^tboiue.    MesotnUo.    18x4       Do. 
EhrabceUiteiii  daraic  Ibe  Demolition  o(  the  Fur- 

ticii  in  1819.  fiMn  the  Qiujr  &t  Coblentc  1S24  J.  C  AUto. 
SaariM;     Wdttng  Fiihtng  at  Mtigate.     Heno- 

tintD.     Jnne  I,  iSst  T.  Lnpton. 

Wilton  Home    Fabluhed  bj  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare. 

January  I,  1S15  « T.  Higham. 

Bidlaa  Abbev.     1806    £.  Finden. 

Ridunond  HiU.     i8a6 E.  GoodalL 

NatfaamCattl&     1817  - Fere;  Heath. 

Itjt  Bridee,  Devmuhire Alleo. 

Source  tf  the  Taaur W.  B.  Caolc«. 

PlnKMith _..., Do, 

Rinnlx  Abbey,  Yoihshire    _ J.  C  Beiill«r. 

The  Tower  of  London.    1831  W.  Miller. 

The  Shepherd.     1840    Do. 

The  Thaine*  at  MoitlakB  W.  J.  Cooke. 

DaoKm  and  Pythias Bacon. 

Fidi  Market,  Rotterdam   W.  Fiord. 

The  Bell  Rock  Liebtboow J.  Hordwil 

UMgoUen  Winmore. 

Banuud  Castle    Do. 

Fetcham  Park Do. 

Holyliland.     [Chily  15  published  on  India  paper, 

and  10  plain]  Do. 

Boming  of  the  Hontei  of  Parliament  Do. 

St  Germain  en  Lave R.  Wallit. 

Whithj- „ „ D*    ■ 

The  Ship  on  Fire   Wilfawice. 

Abbey  Pool.     1846   I.  Cohmo. 

Whitby Do. 

St.  A^tha'i  Abbey    Do. 

Motint  VenTini T.  JeavoM. 

A  View  of  Oxford,  etched  bj  L.  Pye,  ei^r«*ed  by  C  Heath. 

Hifl^  Street,  Oxfotd  Da 

Frondspiecx  Vignette.     'Puth  of  Pecrin.'     (Pil- 

pim'i  Proereu.)    S.  Fiiher.     1S47    ,.,„ E.  GoodalL 

RagtaDCaMleandlfaeMUL    Coloqrcd  Lithomph 
Graaie  Shootii^.    Chromo-Uthc^iaph.     1854... 

Snipe  Shooting 

The  Bhie  Llghti ,. R.  Cairkfc 

The  Bridge  at  Toaix     1856 

MeMutiiitos  frvm  lima: 

The  Garden  of  Boccaccio.     Unpublished T.  P.  Qulllqr, 

The  Deluge.     Unpublished  F.  C  Lewii. 

The  Field  of  Wmerloo.     Unpublished   Do. 


FkUne  Ba«tt  oS  OJtis.     UnpuUubed DasiaM. 

Calui  Fiet.     UBpnblkhcd    „ T.  Laptoo. 

Whitiw  Fiihinip  ofT  HarpOe Do. 

The  Eddyrtooe  Liglilhonie  Do. 

The  Wreck  «f  Oe  UinoUui  Cowiiu  mnd  Bukn*. 

Thi  Wreck „ Cl^roer. 

A  StupwMclc,  frcmi  the  nune  Fictnre  P.  fielding 

The  Kunliig  Monnlaln.     Ensnved  in  Coloun  .,.  C.  Tnmer. 

Plates  of  tkt*IAberSludunim,'hy/.  M.  W.  Tuner.  R.A.,  PJ*. 
No.  I.  Jan.  90,  1807  Cowt  in  Brook P.     C.  Tamer. 

Wonuui  with  Tanbonnoe  ...  -E.P.        Do. 

VeMclt  agnxmd.     Flint M.  Do. 

Bule A.         Do. 

Ji*»i ™    H.        Do. 

No.  3.  Feb.  10|  iBoS  Bun  tod  Straw-wd  ....:.».     P.  Do. 

B<>]pPii»iig(CaMleiomid.dii.)  E.P.        Do. 

Mount  St  Golhanl M.         Do. 

GiteofWina M.         Do. 


Sbipti  C 
Hofrlik 


Na  3.  Tddc  la  iSoS  Pembncr  UiU  P.         Do. 

Bridge  in  Hfd.  !»«....„ E.P.    .Do.  .   ' 

DtDutanbonN^  CuUe  .'    A.         Do. 

LskeoTThun  M.         Do. 

The  Fifth  PUne  of  ^)Fpt„.    H.        Do. 
No.  4.  Ma;  M,  iSm  Fum-nid,  with  Cock    P.         Do. 

TbeCljde. B.P.    ,   D*.  '. 

little  DeviU' Bridge  M.        Do. 

Shipi. M.         Da 

Moipeth    A.         Do. 

No.  5.    Jul  I,  1811  javenileTricki P.     W.  Say. 

Hindoo  Worshippinff E.P.  R.  Dnnkartoa. 

CoutorVoikihiie  .- H.    W.  S«v. 

Hind  Heed  Hill M.    I.  W.  T. 

Greenwich  Hoaintal A.     C  T^intct. 

No.  6.   Jane  1,  1811  Lock  and  MiU P.     W.  Sn 

Tnnctioa  of  (he  Wreuid  Severn  E.P.  1.  W.  T. 

MarineDabUen M.    W.  Sar- 

Near  Blair-Athol M.        Do. 

LaoSenbuff A.    T.  Hotelte  -  ' 

No.  7.   June  I,  tSli  yoiineAnd«rt P.     R.  DunkHta^ 

Sl  CuheriDc^i  Hill E.P.  T.  C  Eadiig. 

MaiteOoTowen,  Beifaill    ...     M.    W.  Sar. 

lowiwyKer   M.    1.  W.  T. 

FromSpcnKr'i'FaerieUuecDe'  H.    J.  Hod(!CllB. 
No.  8.    Feb.  I,  t8l3  Water  fdill    P.     R.  Dnnkaite^ 

Woman  at  a  Well    E-P.  W.  Sar. 

Crypt  ol  Kirkitall  Abb(7    ...    A.    J.  M.  W.  T. 
.Co«tSce«.S»o.«   M.    {j^c*^ 

Cephalatand  Procrit   II.    d  CUu. 


Nol  9.  April  13,  iSts 


Go*tt  on  sBiidge   . 

Cmlm 

P««l  Bog  „ 


H.    COM. 

H.    R.  Dnkirtcw. 


I  Wye   . 
Ctuun  of  Alpi^  Cbunberi   ... 

HerdeGUce    : 

IU*anU  Abbey 

The  Fmti*piece  mi  giTcn  in  this  No.    I.  W.  T 

No.  It.  Jul  t,  1816  Sdway  Hon. 

Hudilen  Rodinc. E 

HiUneuthcGnndChanreiue    ! 
Bnlrancc  to  CaUs  Harbour.. 
Dnnblane  Abbey . 

No.  11.  Jan.  I,  1816  Noifaam  Ctftle 

RiTCr,  witb  Wood*.  Goodrich  E 

VilledeThan  

Sonrce  of  th«  Anernoa I 

Tcnlh  Plague  of  Egypt   1 

No.  13.  Jan.  I,  l8ig  Water-creia  Gatheren 

Water,  with  Round  Temple..  E 

BooDeville 1 

loToaiy  CaiUe. 

/Eaacuiajul  Henierle 

Vo,  14.  Jan.  1,  1S19  Eut  Gate,  Winchebea   


Ben  Arthur  

Interior  ofaCbardi..., 
Wonum  of  Sanuria .... 


II.  Dave. 

J.  C.  Ea*Uns. 

T.  Luptoo. 
',  W.  Say. 
.    H.  Oawe. 
,    I.  W.  T. 

T.  Lnptoi. 

C  Tnmer. 
'.  I.  W.  T. 

T.  Hodeetta. 

I.  W.  T, 

W.  Say. 

T.  LuptoB. 

'.  H.  Dave. 

Do. 

a  Turner. 

LW.  T. 

S.W.Re7Bolda. 
'.  W.  Say. 

i.'w.  t. 
s.w.r 


Uf^iMthed  Piatet  cf  the  •  Liber  Sudiorum.' 

The  Felucca. 

Aqueduct  over  Mountain  Torrent 

Storm  over  the  liiard. 

Moonlighl  at  Sea.    The  Needlea. 

Moonlight  on  River,  with  Bargca^ 

Tlie  Tnamcf  near  Kingiton. 

The  Deluge. 

Flounder-uhing  near  BatteneiL 

Narcisnuand  Echo, 

ComonaBank. 


...W.  Say. 

Glancn*  and  Scylta  Do. 

Sheep-washing;  Windsor  Castle 

C,  Turner. 

OnmbortMi  T.  Lupton. 

Ciowkunt. H.  Dawe. 

Tanplc  of  Jupiter,  Mpa^ 
SwiH  Bridge,  Mount  St.  GotKlrd. 

Ploogfaiiw,  Eton T.  Luptoo. 

Panand  Syiiiu. 
Slowchwge  nt  Daybreak. 


CATALOGUE  OF  ALL  THE  PICTURES  EXHIBITED 
BY  TURNER  IN  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  AND 
BRITISH  INSTITUTION  BETWEEN  THE  YEARS 
1787  AND  1850,  WITH  THE  QUOTATIONS  A^ 

FENDED. 

ExHiBiTtoti  xxn.    1790. 

.  J.  W.  TUllNEit.  MaUm  L»v,  Cn«t  Cmrdm. 

t    Vieir  of  the  Aicbbiihoi/i  PtJaot,  Lambeth. 

ExHismoN  xxitt.     1791. 

W.  TURNER,  iS  Ksidm  Lam,  Cnnl  GarAn. 
z    King  John's  Pibce,  Eltlum. 

3  Swealdejr,  neu  Uxbridge,  (be  leat  of  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  OaAt. 

Exhibition  xxtv.     1793. 

W.  TURIIXS.  wt  MaiAu  Laiu,  Ctmt  Ganbm. 

4  Malmesboiy  Abbej. 

5  The  Pantheon,  the  morojin  after  the  fire. 

Exhibition  xxt.     1793. 

W.  TURNER,  A'aW  Cmri,  MaiJtn  £»r,  Ctvral  CarJm. 

6  View  on  the  RItct  Atoh,  ncu  St.  Vincent'*  Rock,  BriUoL 

7  Canterbuiy:  Gale  of  SL  Augmline's  Monasleiy. 

8  The  Kising  Squall,  Hot  W^  from  Sl  Viocent'i  Rock,  BiialoL 

ExuiBinoN  XXVI.    1794. 

V.  TURNER,  /famd  Cmrt,  ifaHn  Lami,  C—aH  C«rdni. 

9  Second  Fall  of  the  River  Mooach,  DeviTi  Btidfe,  Cardiganshire. 
ID    Great  Malvern  Abbejr,  Forch  of,  Woicateishire. 

II     CanlerbUTT,  Chriit  Chnrdt  Gale. 
1 1    Tintem  Abbey,  Honmoothihite,  Inside  of. 

13    Caoteibnrjr  Cathedral,  SL  Anielm'i  Chapel,  with  put  of  St.  TbomW 
k  Becket'*  crown. 

Exhibition  xxvil    1795. 

W.  TUKKER,  16  Maidm  Lamt,  CntM  Carirm. 

■4    Lincoln  Cathedral.  SL  Hugh,  the  BoretiDdian's  Porch  bL 
15     Harford  Hill,  Wrexham,  Uent^Iubire. 
■6    Peterborough  Cathedral;  West  &itraiKe. 
llntem  Abbe^j  MonmoaAahir^  Transept  o£ 

with  the  River  RjddoL 

„ esc  ViOaDci.  \.amiinaec. 

Cathedral  Cbarch  at 

ExniBinoH  xxviil    1796. 

V.  TURNER,  Hiud  Ctm^,  Mmidn  Lam.  CtMmt  Candim 
33    Flshennen  at  Sea. 
33    Salisbuij  Clo*e  Gate. 


^  APPEtfDfXi 

■7  Interior  of  x  Cottage:  •  ttuily  at  Ely. 

ae  ChiJe  rann,  Ide  of  Wifht. 

39  Uandaff  Cathedral.  Sonth  Wolef. 

30  Waltluin  AUiqr,  Euex,  Renuins  of. 


m't  Trtaupt  Md  Cheat  o( 
ef ,  W«rt  Ffoal    ' 


39    Bub  'AUwf ,  W«rt  float  ot 

Exhibition  xicix.     1797' 

W,  TtTRNER,  //u^  CfnW,  Uaidrn  Lam. 

33  Moonliglil:  a  xady  at  Millbank. 

34  Fishermen  coniiDg  A<faOf«,  at  rintet,  pre«Miti  to  a  Gi 

35  GlamoiEaiuliire,  Ewennj  Piwr;,  Transept  of. 

36  Saliibniy  Cathedral,  Choir  oL 

37  £lv  Cathedral,  South  TruuepL 

3S    SalUbui7  Cathedral,  NoRh  Porch  ot 

Exhibition  xxx,     1798. 

W.  TURNER.  Hand  Ctwri,  HUUnLmiit. 

39  Winesdale,  Yoiluhire — an  Aatumnal  Momins. 

40  Moraing  amongst  the  Coniston  Fells,  Camberland. 


HOlDO.  Ftrmiai  Lul,  bM*  *. 

41    DnaitanbQrgh  C«3tk,  N.E.  Coaatof  NoTthnniberiand— SinuiteiJtcr  a 
•qually  night. 

'  Tl»  pRdpict  at — ' 
:t»  bluMu'd  So 


u  ibf  rmn.— Th*  ^mtn  lort, 
ihrouni  jUL  hu  ijicLutcbol)r  bomid^ 
lini  KiUicT :  und  the  briny  dtcp. 


WtUlr 

Fiir  10  the  N^.'bofiiSiti'.'SSSSIl'S^ 
Rcttleu,  nftecu  4  flomiof  fkam.' 

TtuHuou't; 


4S    ReTectory  of  Kiriutall  Abbey,  Y<»Vsbiie. 

4]    Norham  Casile,  on  the  Twred— Summer"!  Mom. 

M  the  powerful  Kiog  of  Day, 


lUuauned,- 


A  IhouHitd  ihadain  at  hci  bKk— 
In  circlt  follooiag  cinle,  filbci  raood, 
Ts  cIdic  ilic  fu*  of  ihuift.' 


5^ 

Lock'f  Fvb, 
Exhibition  xxx:.     1799. 

V.  tURNER.  Htd  Ct^t,  tfaUn  Lamt,  Cnni  CarJtn. 
49    Fubenntn  Becalmed  previoni  to  ■  Slonn— Twilight 
jo    Hiriecfa  Caitle,  fmm  TrwBwyn  Fcny — Summer's  ETcning,  Twilight 
'  Nov  cuw  Kill  evtoioc  «>.  ud  tinHihl  gnj 
Had  L>  her  Hilicr  IJTCiy  *]]  (lua|>cl>d. 

The  tOTTf  boM  rode  brighuit  lUl  ^  BBOn, 
RiuDH  in  clouded  oueAy,  tmveU'd  her  nteAat  IJfhL* 
ftlihoa'i  ParaMm  Lit,  Yaai  it. 
51     Botllcof  the  Nile,  at  leno'clocb,  when  tkeL'OrientblewD]!,  trom  tbe 
StiUion    of   the  Gun-boaU  between  tbe  Battery  and  Ca«tle  of 

BM  (oon  sbKured  wilti  unoke.  iQ  bekvaB  umai'l 
Fkb  tbcH  d«p-il90UEd  eosiDei  belcfa'd,  wbMe  iMr 
'     liuUiMill'd  vitli  oatagioat  nab*  tlw  li^ 
Add  iJl  her  cnlnuli  toRj  diiKDJipiid  COuJ 
Tbcir  derilLih  glut,  duin'd  umiden»ltB  *iid  lieil 
or  ira  (k^^Uiltoii'i  Pftdat  LtH,  book  *L 
51    Ki]genan  Castle,  on  the  Twyvej— 'haij  Snnriie,  prerious  to  a  aUtij 

53    Sunny  Momine ;  the  cattle  by  S.  Cilpitt,  X.  A. 

54.    AbetgaveDiiy  Bridge,  Monmoubiha* — clearing  op  after  *  ihowerj 
day. 

55  Salutnuy  Catbednd,  Inaide  of  the  Chapter  Howe  oC 

56  SalUtnry  Cathedral,  West  Frttit  of. 

57  Coeniamra  Castle. 

Smet  evcuBC,  loleBB  boir ;  Itat  nn,  decllaed, 
HoDg  nlden  o'er  tliu  nether  immBeBf. 
WheaWkd  ccnku  nlmr,  eahl*  Mfht, 
Gave  b*ck  bit  bciBr  *i*v*  ^  tJw  ur 

53    Moming,  from  Dr.  Langfaonle's  '  Viiionl  of  Fancy.' 
'  Lile'i  m^as  UadiMK  ilk  whb  Onm  IMil. 

Wb«  H<a*,  aod  Jsr.  ant  Paacr  boU  iln  nici, 

The  Btrnt  fretn  wan,  th*  bbi*  mntm  uarkliii(  bri^^ 

Tlx  EUth*  hoHi  dudaa  msad  Hnetn'i  nia. 

In  radiaBt  ooloui  yentn  Iknr  bud  pomay^ 

Tin  bokb  the  lauabic  laUM  to  Ua  eya. 

Mor  tUnk*  bow  mob  tb*  ranal  pan  itayt. 

Nor  HH  Iba  duk  cloud  (uherinc  o'er  lb*  iky. 

Uirror  at  Ufa.  iby  (laiita  ihai  irsmX.' 
J9     Warkworth   CaMle,  Noithiiinbeiland-.-  thundentono  apfiioaclung  at 

'  Heboid,  ilo*  iMiliac  o'er  the  hirid  pmc, 
Unu«u«]  iliiiiHm  bnodi ;  and.  afwiof ,  niai 
-Hk  full  poHtaiou  (^  the  ikf ;  od  SB  roD  bakhl  doBd 
A  rcdd'nuv  dooa,  ■  — puuie  of  £uc, 
F«bib»i.^-^1mmob1i  Am— I. 

60    Dotbadera  Castle,  Notth  Walei. 

'  Ko«  awtkl  t>  1^  lilMn  of  tbe  nus 
When  Mnon  Ui)  her  BMmafai.  ed  iht  dr : 
bl  lieitic  Kilit^,  babeld  tba  uwcr, 
When  bopeken  (>nB,  l<w  iBiprim'i^  liaai 
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ExtiiBinoN  xxxiL    ifca 

W.  TURKER,  A.,  «<  Hmrbj  SttwH.' 

6i    The  Fifth  Pla^e  of  Egypt. 

'And  UoHi  nmclMd  bfth  huluiBdi  lonnli  hMm^  tui  tht  L«4  tcM 
IhuodcT  tad  hut,  aad  ibi  fat  na  alpai  the  craiud.'— iC-u^u  U.  *]. 

6a    View  of  the  Gothic  Abbejr  (AftenuKxi)  now  baUdiog  at  FonUiiU,  tlto 

seat  of  William  BedUcnd,  Eiq. 
6%    South-west  View  of  the  Gathk  JCAtj  (Monune)  now  building  at 

FoDlhiU,  the  seat  of  W.  BecUbnl,  Esq. 
£4    Caetnaivoa  Castl^  North  Wale*. 

'  Aod  DOir  on  Ann*'*  huj^Kj  lomn 
niebafd  lluAODfof  uty  poun. 

Fur cA  o<rM«a{«uut  Mil.  he  ijta, 

Tlliiiiii.  Jeiliiiii  iillhi  mi tl I. 

The  trniil  ditBCh'd  wiih  blood  ihe  luid, 

ADd,  cbira'd  with  hofn^  thiuaph'd  in  their  aus> 
nc  tmuii  cf  Anon  Rxind  Ub  ihnnig 
And  Join  the  BROwi  of  tit  uo|.' 

65  Sooth  View  of  the  Gothic  Abbey  (Evening)  now  boUdiiw  U  FonthllL 

the  leat  of  W.  Beckfoixl,  Esq. 

66  Eut  View  of  the  Gothic  Abber  (Noon)  now  building  at  FoalhiU, 

the  teat  of  W.  Beckford,  Esq. 

67  North-eul  View  of  the  Gothic  Abbey  (Sunset)  now  btulding  at  Foot- 

hill, the  !xa  of  W.  BeckTord,  Esq. 

'   '  EXHIDITIOIT  XXXIIT.      1891. 

W.  TURNER,  A.,  71  tfsritm  Sintl.  PtrOand  Rtad. 
6S    Dutch  Boats  in  ft  Gale ;  fisbennen  endeatooring  to  pot  thdr  fith  on 

69  The  Armjr  of  the  Medea  destroyed  in  the  Desert  by  ft  WbHwittd— 

foretold  by  Jeremiah  it.  »er.  33,  3J, 

70  London — Autmnnal  Momiog. 

71  Pembroke  Castle,  South  Wdet — Ihnndentiwm  approachini^ 
73    St.  Donat's  Castle,  Sooth  Walea— Sunuuer  ETCning. 

73    Chapter  House,  Salisbury. 

Exhibition  xxxiv.     iSoa. 


*  JOSEPH  HALLOKD  WILLIAM  TURNER,  ILA,  n  Htrtan  Stmt, 
Prrtltmd  Rtmd. 

74  Fishermen  upon  a  Lee  Shore  in  Squally  Weather. 

75  The  Tenth  Plague  of  Egypt 

Ver.  9^  '  And  H  ewae  to  pa*^  thu  at  Bjdnight  the  Lecd  uaote  eD  t 
finLhovn  in  rh«  IukI.' 


"Ewk;  Swth 


ill  the  Enr]i)iu> :  and  th* 
bouw  vim  An  wiw  ai 


76  Ships  bearing  up  for  Anchorage. 

77  The  Falls  of  the  Clyde,  Lanftckthire—Noo*. 

yUt  Aheuidc'i  Hfmn  It  On  KmiaAt. 

78  Kilchem  Castle,  with  the  Cruchan-Bea  MoonlaiBs,  Scotland— Noon. 

79  Edinburgh,  New  Town,  Castle,  &c,  from  the  Water  of  Lcttk 

80  Tason. 
81 


APPEtmiX.  gft 

Exhibition  xkxy.    1803. 

J.  H.  W.  TVftNKR,  BJL,  n  Strtm  SIrtrl,  Pw^md  Ktad. 
Sj    Bonneville,  Savoy,  wHh  Moot  BUnc 

83  TbeFettiTalapaM  tbaOpmm^oftlKViBtagtofHatan. 

84  CiUU  Pier,  vith  Fresdi  Poiwuda  pKpMinf  for  S«%  an  English 

Fadtet  Rniviae. 

85  HoIrFamUT- 

86  Chtteu  da  St  Hldwd,  Boauville,  Savof. 

87  St  Hughes  deDonndng  VeDgeance  on  the  Shepherd  of  Connajreur,  in 

the  Vallnofd'Atiait. 

88  Ghcier  and  Source  of  the  Arveron  going  np  to  the  Mei  de  Glace,  ia 

the  Valley  of  Chamouoi. 

ExKiHTiON  XXXVI.     1804. 
J.  H.  W.  TURKER,  <4  Harlir  Strtit. 

89  Boata  canyiiw;  out  Anchors  and  Cable*  to  Dutch  Uen-of-War,    1665. 
go    Narcissus  and  Echo. 

'  So  Bilii  iba  nntli.  uul  luwultho  Kwtj, 
Hb  beatur  *l>btn,*Dd  UtliBJa  iaaj : 
And  DOfH  of  thoM  aHncdn  tlmiiu  reiuiii. 
To  whkh  tb*  ifijAtcd  Ed»  nod  in  nln. 
Sb*  uw  hin  la  u  smal  liiwi, 
WbcVL,  ipitB  of  ■&  ber  ■iiiu|i,  m  fiievid  tc  «a  t 
Sb*  mnm'd  Mdir  to  lb*  lovs't  maui. 
Scb'd  back  Ui  ligbi,  aad  BOU'd  to  anry  gum  I 
"  Ab  I  jrouth,  belmd  in  nun  1 '  Nvdniu  crio ; 
"Ah  r  Totub,  behntd  h  «ln  I "  tb«  orniph  i^>liei. 
"  Piievdl  I     lan  be.     Tbe  imniai  louiid  icarci  Ml 
Fkk  bit  bint  Upt,  bia  iba  i^litdT^' Fwtwdl  1 " 
91     Edinbargh,  from  Gallon  HilL 

ExuiamoN  xxxviii.     iSo6. 

J.  H.  W.  TURNKR.  RA.,  S4  HmHir  Sfr-l. 
9«    Fall  oT  the  Rhine  at  Schiflhiusen. 
93     Pembroke  Caule — fl  wring  up  of  a  thandenlorm. 
ExHlBITIOK  XXXIX.     180;. 
J.  U.  W.  TURNER,  RA.,  6*  /far^  Sinrl. 
.94    A  Country  Blacksmith  disputing  upon  the  price  of  Iron,  and  the  pries 
chwgcd  to  the  Butcher  lor  Shoeing;  his  Pony. 

95  Son  Rising  through  Vapour — Fishermen  cleaning  and  selling  Gsh. 

Exhibition  xl.     180S. 

t.  M.  W.  TURMER,  R-A-  Pnbuoc  oT  Pa^caiit.  64  Harin  Stmt  tnd 
Wat  Eid.  Vt^  MtU,  Hmmmmmhk. 

96  The  Unpaid  Bill,  or  the  Dentist  repniTing  his  Sou's  prodigtECj. 

ExHIBtTlON  XLf.     1809. 

J.  M.  W.  TURt«EK,  R.A.,  Profeunr  of  PfnpKtin,  64  HarUf  Stmt  a-U 

Wat  End.  Ufftr  MmU.  Hammmrnitk. 

97  Spithead  ;  Boat'i  oew  recorcring  an  amJior. 

98  Tabley,  the  *e«t  ofSir  J.  F.  Leiceiter,  Bart— Windy  day. 

99  Tabtey,    Cheshire    the  teat  of  Sir  J.    F.    Ldecstet,    Bart.— Calm 

Morning. 
lOD    The  Ganeteec>a  PetkioB. 


Exhibition  > 
,  Vnlutet  «  _  _. 
i.  Utftr  Umil,  H 

101  LowtbiT  Carile.  Wtdmfckiid,  tbe  mU  «<  the  Earl  of  Lonidala; 

North-weat  vkw  (ran  UUannteT  Lkm — Etciudb. 

102  LowthcT  Cutle,  Westmoreluid,  tbe  tett  of  the  Eul  of  Lonidalc 

(the  north  front),  with  the  liver  Lowther— Midday, 

103  Pctworth,  SusKi,  theMatoftheEariofEpfedMiit— Dewy  MOtminfr 

Exhibition  xliii.  1811, 

J.  U.  W.  TURNBR,  IKtX  Mud,  Utfr  MmO,  HammmmOk. 

104  Mcrcuiy  and  Hers& 

'  dciK  br  tba  ncnd  wulb  in  irid*  HnkUo'i  pUa, 
The  Cod  nU  iiUucd  UbtU  iba  Tifnn  tnia  V 

105  Apollo  and  Fjtiion. 

'  EDVCBDBi'd  by  tb*  duti^  Ibt  luoiuur  c^d, 
PotteiUBi,  hmibh,  ud  nil  lui  loalH-lik*  (iMa  I 
R«it  Uw  UIB  ponu  of  Ihc  nickjr  do. 


S^^C. 


■ttbsIuiBpom 
1  is  tbt  lEnaiif 


I«A    Somer  Hill,  near  "ninbtidge,  the  teat  of  W.  F.  Wood^te,  E«). 

107  Whalhgr  Bridge,  and  Abbej,  Lancmhire ;  Djen  woihicg  asd  di^ring 

108  Windior  Park,  with  honei  by  the  late  Sawry  GUpin,  Esq.,  R.  A. 

109  Norember:  Floonder-lishine, 
■  10    ChiTses. 

'  Tbt  trcmUiAf  pncii  kl^of  th*  ihon  lUiucd, 
And  in  the  iDfuiih  of  m  father  atwacd; 
Diicomolate.  not  duiu  to  cosiplui, 
SUcnl  he  mndcT'd  by  ibtnuDfiif  iHla, 
Till  uft  *i  diiuace  U  hit  Cod  be  pnn 
Hm  Cod  who  dam  annuid  the  wand  hb  nn-* 

t>(i|>A  HoMf  1  Iliad,  book  L 

III    Mkj;  Chickcni. 

Ill    Scarborough,  Town  aitd  Casile— Honine— Boyi  eoUect^cnbtk 

Exhibition  xut.  iSia. 

J.  H.  W.  TURHER,  Eiq..  R.A.,  Qiim  Aniu  Strwit  Wtit 
113  View  of  the  Catile  of  St.  Michael,  near  Bonnerine,  San^. 
tl4    View  of  the  Hic^  Street,  Oxford. 

115  Oxford,  a  View  of|  b-om  the  Atungdon  Road. 

116  Snow  Slonn:  HannEbal  and  hU  aitny  croniiiK  the  Alp*. 

'Cnlk,  trochcir,  ud  liwid— Sahisui  (bfoa. 


^kc  boaac  ibcit  pnr . 

Laokad  M  ibe  uB  with  hope 
While  the  fterec  ucbcr  of  the 


■n?«a1ttrSwt*J3!«ad. 


cnBnCBiiied  deep  wkk  dia^ 
Or  nckT  IfifBeBli,  wido  dcMnKtks  nU'd. 
Slill  «  Coojwiw'i  ftitlle  tiltine    h«  IhoOthb 
Bw  the  iHdtnea  Nhbc4  (^«aa'>  ilVl  Sn***-' 


ExHurnoN  xlv.  1813. 

J.  U.  W.  TUKMER,  liq..  R.A.,  Own  AmM  Stn, 

'  Hm  rifid  hou  froK  BcbibilbnUibiHL' 


Wid*  bonrinc,  all  th*  doudi  tofvtlMr  dmn 

Thi  lUcJua'd  dy 

irk  ctiUnc  momL  don  ntw4  A*  nia 


119    IMdo  and  jGneu. 

'  WhB  MB  iba  ■■  U>  rlM«  litbt  «M>ifi> 
Ai^  cOdi  lU  w«iU  Ubnr  viik  papk  nn 
Tha  Q^^  faw,  lad  iha  Tlniu  Com 
Sh*0  IS  Iki  sudr  wood!  br  nlnBcaBM  rustt.* 

Dvda!ki«>H*,hadklT. 

EzHlSITtON  XLVII.    tS^ 

J.  M.  W.  TURNBR,  RJL,  rrnftim  rf  P«vwtl*«.  J^m^MMfa  Zafa, 

T^MmIui,  ■«>'  ffiMH  jIhw  .nrw<  Wot. 

130    Bligh  Sand,  new  SheenicH — Flihine-boat*  tnnrling. 
—    CrnoiBg  tbe  Brook. 

^...  n_!.ij__^ — *""»:  « 
>ek,  1 

f£iwfothtiHlrdnii7b*RkniBMl>;  '~~^ 
Onmd  iha  na  Muaiairin  tbtead  it*  imt, 
PrnpaOad :  aa  Iba  nb  ttam^  br  ■»!*•  ibcfan  b^ 
Rolb  oa  JDpMwmi,  whh  n^  A«A  g^a  farea 

Sil aaniai  aiiiahiiil    OIL  ta  ha  Hdnha  pamti 
rWdlM.  dam  &•  PM  wMa  Dmnuta  waa 
^lir  ova  dounctln  conn*.    Tin*  n^iaa  •oilk'd 


. a,  aaMag,  lan^i. 

Fair  luir,  tl>r  pluu  vtb  im:—Fa^itifHif,ltS. 

134  TheEniptI<MorilieSoqffi{erMaantaIai,lBtheItbndofSt%nDccat, 
at  ntfdnJcb^  mi  tbe  joth  of  Asril  1S13 }  from  a  tketch  tokn  at 
the  lime  br  HnEh  P.  Keone,  Eiq. 


TVnd 

And  ihiHHC  ■  lamoara  I 

WUIa  lb*  Wat'd  hill  ta 


Tba  dcnatatias  catanct  cuob 
Wiib  Bddas  nekL  aad  oadifias  wo 
AadBb^natotban^aMdi, 


Aad  n^-d  aloBf  iha  inaad  ■■ 

43$    Tbe  foMtge  of  Monnt  St.  Goduud,  takca  ficm  the  centn  of  tht 

.     Tenleb-BritA  <Dei4l'f  Bridge),  SiritMriand. 
ta6    Tbe  Great  Foil  ol  tbe  RIecbenbadi,  bi  die  VoUej  of  Hule,  Switic^ 

117     Lake  orLncemei  from  the  Londmg-pUce  atFlucIeOi  looking  tovonta 
Bauen  and.TcD's  Chapel,  SviCicHaiid. 


Sfy  APPBUDIX. 

ExniBITIOM  XLVtlL   1816. 

J.  U.  W.  TUKNER.  ILA.  Pntuar  «f  PenpMi*e.  SMU^ramlt  Ut/p, 

TvicktmUm,  mJ  Qmrm  Amu  Sttftt  Wai. 

138    The  Temple  of  Jupiter  PanbeUenim  restored. 

"7W*  DO*  Ihc  EiriicM  noimni ;  kkb  tha  nu. 
Riling  above  ^gina,  pound  nil  U^u 
Anud  iba  (crcH.  and,  with  ny  ubol 
EnWrinf  Iti  depth,  iuuncd  IbebrudiinK  pnK^ 
Bnthtcn'd  thefa-  )Mrk,  liuccd  with  ■  nddir  Ina 
lu  nutj  iuiiiL  aad  can  alone  the  froDBd 
Long  Una  of  anadovj  vben  tuy  n«e  brci 
Like  pTtlart  of  the  temple' 
199    View  of  the  Temple  of  Tupllet  FiUhelleDiui,  in  tLe  Island  of  JE^ta, 
with  the  Gredi  Nitioiuil  Dance  of  the  Romaiki ;  the  Acropoiii 
or  Atheiu  in  the  distance.      Painted  from  a  sketch  taken  \>j 
If.  Celly  Knight,  Eiq.,  in  1810. 

Exhibition  xlix.  1817. 

J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  Vn^imtai  of  ISi^Hctin,  SamtfirmU  Ltdgi, 
ToittmlUim,  mml  Qmm  Amu  SlrwH  WiM. 

130  The  Decline  of  the  Carthaginian  Empire.— Rom^  being  deteimined 

oa  the  oreithrow  of  her  hated  nval,  demanded  from  her  such 
tenns  as  iniEht  either  force  her  into  war.  or  niin  her  Iw  compli- 
ance.   The  eneTTftted  Canhapnian^  in  their  anxietj  lor  pesc^ 
consented  to  give  np  e*en  their  arms  and  their  chHdien. 
'  At  Kopi'i  dcluin  ukttt. 

The  diieftiin'i  nfely  uid  the  nodicr'i  p(Ua 

WeRtoitw  iniidioui  conquerTM-'i  gnjp  teilfa'd ; 

While  i/«  the  ndcm  wave  ib'  laieatiiiiiiil  lai. 

Id  eaLbcnng  hue.  a  ciormy  aignml  I^Ra^ 

Ana  Aet  portentous^' 

Exhibition  l.  1818. 

T.  M,  W.  TURNER.  R.A..  Pr-Jeaot  of  Pmn«dTC;  fMAmwh  Mtr, 
Tmckraimm,  aa4  Qmtn  Amm  Sh^  ihtt. 

131  Raby  Cattle,  the  teat  of  the  Earl  of  Dailintten. 

133     Dort,    or    Donlrecht— the    Doit    Packet-boa^    fiom    Rotterdam, 
becalmed. 

133  The  Fidd  of  Waterloa 

'  Lon  BOOB  beWU  tbcei  faH  of  liutjr  liA, 
Last  eve  In  Beaaty'i  c'trele  fmMf  (it ; 
'TV  nudnik  Wuiflil  the  acaal  auBd  of  Mnl^ 
The  aiom,  tbe  nanhalliDc  ■■  antt— tin  day, 
Battk'i  inacnillccfitly  Hem  amjr  I 
The  ibunder-doudi  dale  o'er  it.  vldch  wkaa  t«iit. 
The  eailb  'u  eorend  thiek  with  other  day 
Which  her  own  day  ihall  coicr,  bcapcd  and  penl, 
Kider  aad  hone-lnend.  roe,  in  oh  nd  bwU  UenL 

134  Landscape— Composition  of  TivoIL 

EXKIBITIOH  LI-   I819. 

I.  M.  V.  TURNER.  RJL.  rtofMcr  rfBii|iauit«.  StMOfttmii  Lt4n 

TwutmlUm,  amd  Quhm  Amu  Simt  If  at. 

t3S    Entrance  (4^  Ott  Ucve— Omfe  Mertbantnm  en  the  bar  ecine  to 

pieces;  Brill  Cbnrch  bearii«  S.E.  hj  S.,  Mucuhnt  E.  bj  S. 
■J6    Zngland— Richmood  Hill,  on  Uie  Prince  Refenfa  Binhdaf. 
'Whidin 


duica  ecrpkna.    Whcnton  ihoiild  wc  cfaoi 
albcHiMwitblhec.    Say,  ihall  n  vlod 
«  At  Mnawf  «i  wdit  >k*  anbw  ■>«'( 


APPEXDIX. 

OrcooRlhcroRit  (ludar  orwudunU 
AoBBC  ihc  Twini  urrvKi  r  er  uccnd. 
While  ndbnt  unirKT  ofKIa  iJl  {u  piiov, 
Thr  UO,  dclifWul  SbicD  f*— Tkmn^ 

ExniBrnoM  ui.  iSao, 

J.  U.  W.  TURNER.  R.A.,  ProlaKi  of  FmpttiiHt,  MembB  of  dw  Rddio 
^odcmr  of  St-  Luke.  Sandjttmht  Z^urr,  TWf^JbhuH,  «W 
Cw™  Ammt  Slrnl  tVnI. 
137    Rome  from  the  Vitican—Raffiielle, 
preparing  Ws  plclr —  '"  ""■-  ■*— 

Exhibition  liv.  iSai. 

J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  RA,  Prnfraor  of  PcnpcctiK.  SamhauOi  Ltdrr, 
TviUktmlxm,  and  Qurtt,  AioH  Strut  Ifat. 

13S    What  jon  vitl  I 

Exhibition  lt.  1843. 

J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A..  PnTiuor  of  Penpeclin,  Own  Aiiiu  Stmt  tFat. 
aitd  SaitJjirtmii  Ltdf.  Tmetnduim. 

139  The  B>r  of  Bau^  witb  Apdlo  and  (he  Sibyl 

Exhibition  lvii.  1S35. 

1.  M.  W.  TURNSR,  R.A.,  PnTewT  of  PcnpKtivc,  Own  ^«w  J'Jkwf  IVtit, 

140  Harbour  of  Dieppe  (Chai^cment  de  Dcoiitilc). 

Exhibition  lviii.  i8>6. 

J.  U.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  Pnfcwr  of  PcRpntin.  Omm  ^wu  Strrri  Il'at. 
and  SanJycwmit  LtJjlt,  TmttkliJuim. 

141  Cologne— the  Arrival  ora  PacIteC-boat— Evening. 
143    Forum  Romanum  ;  for  Mr.  Souie'i  MuMum. 

143  The   Seat  of  William   MofGttt,   Esq.,    MoriUke— Earljr   (summer) 

morning. 

EXHIBITION  LIX.   1827. 
J.  H.  W,  TURNER,  Eiq.,  R.A.,  IhufiMM  of  Pcnpedln,  Qumt  Aunt  Slrnl  ll'nl. 

144  '  Now  for  the  Planter '  (rope) — Posscngets  going  on  board. 

145  Port  RuyslacL 

146  Rembruidl'i  Dani^ter. 

147  Mortlake  Tenaoe,  *cat  of  William  Mo&tt,  Esq.— Suiamer't  evening. 
■48    Scene  in  Ddfajibire. 

'WbtaSrU  tbt  nm  oUh  bucoa  nd.' 

ExniBTTiON  I.X.   1828. 

J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  RJL,  Qirta  Aukt  Strwri  tfiil. 

149    Dido  directing  the  Equipment  of  the  Fleet,  or  the  Morning  or  the 

Caithaginian  Empire. 
Ijo    East  Covet  Castle,  the  seat  of  J.  Kath,  Esq. — the  Rq^tta  beating 

to  windward. 
151     East  Cowes  Cutie,  the  Kit  of  J.  Kash,  Esq.— the  RegatU  starting 

for  their  mooringi. 
151    Boccaccio  RelAling  Ibe  Tale  of  the  Bird-cagr. 
ExHiBiTiOK  LXI.  1819. 

J.  M.  W.  TUkMUU  R-A.,  PnfcMr  of  haptcim,  Qiutm  Aimt  Strut  fKiA 

153  The  Banks  «f  tbe  Lmre. 

154  Uljrsiet  Zhriding  PolTphcsDU* :  Hemer'a  Oiprnj, 


t5S    The  Lordto  NeckUee. 

156    Mes^eon  In  Va^tgmn  on  Ihdr  retain  (rom  iMlj  tp*'  I>  Diligesce) 

in  a.  Snow-dnft  upon  Mount  Tuts,  aud  of  Jurnvr  lB>9- 

ExMiBinoN  LXn.  183a 

J.  U.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  PnfaHor  d(  PM^ectin,  Qum  Amiu  Stmt  Wat. 

■57    Pilate  Washing  his  HmuU. 

'Wksa  Kill*  mm  that  ba  cenU  pnnil  Dgiliin|,  hal  ihM  ndiv  ■ 
iBioulI  wu  oadc,  ^  took  water.  »gd  nibad  hii  hudi  bdbn  ihc  ^dti. 

SI.  itiuUttt  UTu.  14. 
■58    View  of  Orvielo ;  painted  in  Rome. 
■J9     Faleslriiu  :  compMition. 

'  Or  horn  Tpn  murvt  ndi,  hicliKrawn'd  PmKitB, 
Whcrt,  tnitdteiyaf  of  hu  urcaftb.  Eh«  CvOutfuumi  ttaoi^ 
And  Dwkedj  with  o^ik  ere.  Rone  u  hit  Yictim.' 

MS.  FtOatia  t/Utft. 
160    Jessica. 

Slijltck.~' JtmicM,  dint  tba  wiadow.  I  blt.  ' 

t6l     Calais  Sands,  low  irater— Poistaid*  colkctiog  bait. 
163    Fish-maikel  on  the  Sands — th«  Son  riung  through  a  vapoin^ 
163    FonenJ  of  Sir  Tbomas  L«wreiK« ;  •.  sketch  (com  memoir. 
ExHismaN  LXDI.  1831. 

J.  U.  W.  TURNER,  R.A,  Tnlimv  at  tmfmam,  Qmh,  Amu  SItnl  ITal. 


■64    Life-Boat  and  Manbjr  Apparatns  fmng  off  to  4  Mnitdad  Veaxl 
mailing  ugnab  (blue  limits)  of  dislless. 

165  Caligula's  Palace  and  Bridge. 

■  Whit  BOW  mufau  ofull  111*  aiihtT  bridfc 
WUdi  BHk  the  Loctiac  '  f  I|t  u  mob  pMl, 
Califiib,  but  mauivt  fr>cnicitt,  left 
Ai  moQuiMBIi  oT  doubt  and  ruined  hopci 
Yd  (lemAig  in  dw  mmriiw'i  n*.  that  ull 
How  Baia'a  ibsn  wai  Imd  in  n~o  m  by  T ' 

AtS.J'mUmeimtrU^^ 

166  Vision  of  Mede«. 

'Or  Ucdca,wboiiitbcruntidc<i(inlcbay 
Had  land  dia  iiagao,  aaiDad  bar  Jaaoo'i  krv& 
Had  CUad  ibc  ardHiMpd  bo-tw^  Aaoa-t  Bh. 


Huh  in  iha  Janai&ad  akr  id  milha  it*  BnirdaDiu  coil. 
Infuriate  b  tba  wieA  of  bopa,  wbbdmr, 
Andia  iba  find  palaca  her  IwiaaJiBriaEthrTw.* 

JiS.  J'mllmein  f  aifr. 
f6j    LacT,    Countess   of  Cailiil^    and  Dorothy  Percjr's  Visit  t^  thdr 
tattler,  Lord  Percjr,  when  under  attainder  npon  the  aoppoaidoa 
of  hia  being  concerned  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

168  Admiral  Van  Tromp's  Barge  at  the  entrance  of  the  Teiel,  Jfi4j. 

169  Watteau  Study  by  Fresno/s  Rules. 

'  WUla,  i^kCB  it  ihluci  wiih  niwliinnd  htnic  clcai^ 
liar  bear  an  ol^ta  back,  or  (riw  it  iieai.' 

'  rntaofi  Art  tffWiita^,  p.  4fS. 
170 

'lo  tluB  ardDou  tarnce  (of  nconnalitaiKx)  on  tbe  ynnch  eoaat,  ile^ 

■       BM  <tf  our  cnuani  uok  Ike  mnd,  aad  kd'to  auataia  the  aMcU  of  Iha 

flyini  anilkiy  aloaj  ihon,  tba  baiitriai,  aad  the  tan  of  Vimitu  whkV 

lind  healed  iIiDI,  umil  >b«  couU  warp  oK  at  the  riuii  tide,  wkiifa  an  in 

with  >U  Iks  «iiaaiaDe««ran*nvsJ^a;--A'Mi^JtanMM>. 
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EXHIBITIOK  ixiV.   1832. 
J.  H.  W.  TURNER,  R.A..  Qiun  Aiuu  SIral  Wta. 
171     Cliilde  Harold's  PagTimage,— Italy. 

'ADdsD*,  fiirlulyl 

Thon  »rt  ihe  nrden  of  ihe  world. 
EvcD  in  ihy  dcKjt  vhit  ii  like  to  ibeef 
Thy  TQV w«di»re  bMuliftil.  ilir«™«B 

TIt  v»ck  a  glory.  And  Iby  nilD  gnc«d 

Wiu  kn  imnucuUic  chum  which  cwaaM  be  dc&ccd,' 

Lt>iil  Bynm,  cialo  n. 
173    The  Prince  of'Orange,  William  III.,  embarked  Trom  HollBod  tnd 
landed  at  Torbay,  November  4II1,  16S8,  after  a  ilormypMsage. — 
Hillary  ef  England. 

'  11m  yacht  ia  which  Hii  Majeity  uilad  wai,  afts  muiy  chanM  ud 
MTvica,  finiUr  wmked  on  Hambuij  Swdl,  wluk  cnplored  ia  iL*  Hull 


And  itiir  between  eich  awfiil  pauie, 
Fn>m  the  high  vanll  an  amwer  diawL' 

Sii  Waller  ScMt'a  Lirdrflkt  Isla,  canto  it. 

Exhibition  lkv.  1S33. 

J.  M.  V.  TURNER.  R.A.,  Plolciior  ai  PenpecliTe,  Cwo  Aiaa  Sintt  Ifat. 

177  Eolterdani  Ferrv-boal. 

178  Bridge    of   Sighs,    Ducal    Pokce,    and  Custom  Hotue,   Venice; 

CanaJetti  painting, 

179  Van  Goycn,  looking  out  for  a  subject. 

iSo    Von  Tromp,  returning  after  tbe  battle  off  the  Dogger  Bank. 

181     Ducal  Palace,  Vetiice. 

1E3    Mouth  of  the  Sein^  QuiUebceuf. 

Thii  ntuary  is  lo  duEcrtnii  Iron  !u  gukluudl,  tbit  any  vtattT 

taking  the  ground  U  liable  la  be  Hiandid  and  ovtnriwloed  by  the  riiins 

tide,  which  nuhei  m  in  one  wave, 

EXKIBITIOS  UtVI.   1834,  -    ■ 

J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  Proreasoi  of  Penpectir^  Qtmn  Amu  Strut  W„l.     ' 
183    The  Fountain  of  Indolence, 
1S4    The  Golden  Bough  (itfJ.  ,A/i^ei^/fit/tf). 

185  Venice. 

186  Wreckers. — Coast  of  Northumberland,  with  a  itcamhoit  ^fF'ift'"^  a 

ship  offshore. 

187  St.  Michacl'a  Mount,  CorawalL 

Exhibition  Lxvn.  1835. 

J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  ^wm  Ahiu  StrmI  Wiit, 
iSS    Keelmen  heaving  in  coals  by  night 


189    The  Bioad  Stone  of  Honour  (Ehrenbrcititeii^,  uidTonb  of  Haroeutj 
(nun  Eyron's  Chiidt  Harold. 

'B*  CoblcDti.  on  ■  rii«  i/Eentls  fraond, 
Tbtn  ii  a  •mall  and  limpre  pynmid 


Beneath  LLi  buc  ar 


N  tbufoibid 


He  vu  Fmdoa'f  dbmjpho  f 

HoK  EbrenbniUKb,  with  )kt  ihuUfed  nl^ 
Tel  iliinn  of  athai  ihema.' 

190  Venice,  trom  the  Porch  of  Mndoiuui  dell*  Sslolei 

191  Line-fiiluiig,  off  Haatings. 

19a    The  Baming  of  the  Hoiuei  of  Lonli  Mid  Commont,  OcttAier  ifith, 
I8J4. 

ExUIBtTION  LXTIIL   1836. 
J.  U.  W.  TUKNER,  R.A.,  Pnlcuoc  nT  PenpectiTa,  Qum  Amu  Strut  Wat. 

193  Juliet  >nd  hec  Nurse. 

194  Rome,  from  Motint  Aventloe. 

195  Mercaiy  and  Ai^uk 

Exhibition  lxix.  1837. 

J.  H.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  PiDrem  tt  Fcnpectinv  Ownn  Aiuu  Strttt  Wat, 

196  Scene.— A  Street  in  Venice. 

'  ^Mfntf.— Hur  ms  yet.  SOOd  Shrlock. 
Sk,ltck.-\Vi  haw  my  bond.'  _ 

197  Story  of  Apollo  and  Daphne. — Ovid's  Melamwf/tatti, 

'  Sore  i)  my  bow,  naernni  il  my  dllt : 
But,  ah  I  more  dudly  bu  wbo  piciad  mr  hatL 

A«  wbd  tb'  impaticfil  Ereyhound,  ilipt  fnn  for, 
Bouodt  o'er  Ibe  tkbc  la  count  the  feailbl  hir^ 
She  m  her  Bpeeodoea  all  her  aafety  Lay  i 
And  he  vitb  double  ipccd  punuei  the  jicey-' 

198  The  Parting  or  Hero  and  Lcander— from  the  Greek  of  MnsniA 

'  The  moniint  came  too  uoo,  with  cHnuoned  Utuh, 
Chidmglhe  lirdy  niehlandCyiithia'i  wnnuBiboiB] 
But  Lore  ytl  linnied  «■  the  lenaccd  Ktee, 
Upheld  young  Hymen'i  tonh  md  fuHnj  luv> 
"nA  EoLcn  of  dqarton,  dcvct  to  nturv. 
Wild  dubed  tb«  Hdlevwl  >"  itiaiKBed  nrn. 
Aad  OB  the  niied  (pny  kppcand  Lnodcl'i  ML 

a  Scene  in  the  upper  p»t 
ExHiBmoN  Lxx.  1838. 

J.  U.  W.  TURNER,  K.A.,  PntoKa  at  Poipectir^  Qam  Aim*  Slnrl  Wtl. 
900    nujiie  eoins  to  the  Public  Bath  as  Venus — Demottheoei  taunted  Ljf 


>0I    Modem  Italy— the  Pifferaii. 
an    Ancient  Italy — Ovid  banished  from  Ront& 
Exhibition  lxxi,  1S39, 

J.  U.  V.  TURMEK,  R.A,  Q^n  Aian  Stmt  Win. 

303    The  Fl^idnK  T^&tlre  togged  to  her  lut  Berth  to  be  broken  vp, 

'TW  faf  wUdi  kavad  lb*  bMtk  and  th*  kMM 
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104    Andent  Rome— Agrippini  landing  with  the  Aahes  of 

The  Triumphal  Biidge  and  Fokce  of  the  Caaais  restOTed. 
'  TTm  dear  tttoni. 
Aye.— ih«  yerrow  Tiber  (limmera  10  her  beam. 
Even  while  the  laa  ii  Ktliiig,' 
305     Modem  Rome — Campo  Vacdno, 

'  The  moon  u  op,  uid  jVl  it  ii  not  nighl ; 
The  (un  u  jet  dividei  lb*  day  wlib  her.'— Letd  Byna 
ao6    Pinto  <:an7ing  off  Proserpine.— Ovid's  Metamerthctis. 
207    Cicero  U.  his  Villa. 

Exhibition  lxxii.  1840. 

J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A..  Qiuni  Aim  Slrrtl  WiO. 
3oS    Bacchus  and  Ariadne. 

309  Venice,  the  Bridge  of  Sighs. 

'  I  stocMJ  upoD  a  bndfe,  a  pitlace  and 
A  pruQD  on  each  hud.'  — ByrocL 

310  Venice,  fcom  the  Canale  dclla  Giudccca,  Chiess  di  S.  Mui» 

Salute,  &c 

311  Slavers    throwing    overboard    the    Dead    and   Djing.       Tff 

coming  on. 

'  Aloft  all  hacdi,  ilrilie  OiE 


oft  all  haodv  ilrilce  the  tDpmaiti  and  beUr  , 
ID  tnxry  tttuas  sua  aod  fierce-edged  cdoiida 


Befon  it  iwtqH  your  decks,  iTirow 


rpi  your  decks,  ihrow  Dterboatil 

Wb^  [I  i^'  inirkeTmw  r^MS.  Faltaciri  ffHtft. 

311  The  New  Moon;  or   'I've  lost    mj  Boat,  you  shan't   have   fOOf 

313  Rockets  and  Blue  Lights  (close  at  band)  to  want  Steamboats  o9 

Shoal-water. 
214    Neapolitan  Fisher-Girls  surprised  Bathing  by  Moonlight. 
Exhibition  lxxiii.  1841. 

J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  Qiutt  Am  Stml  Wttl. 
315    Docal  palace,  Dogana,  with  part  of  San  Giorgio,  Venice. 
ai6    Giudecca,  la  Boona  della  Salute  and  San  Giorgio. 

317  Rosetiau,  seat  of  H.R.H.  Frinct  Albert  of  Coburg,  near  Cobui|b 

Cermaay. 

318  Depositing  of  John  Bellini's  Three  Pictures  in  La  Chiesa  Redentore, 

319  Dawn  of  Christianity  (Flight  into  Egypt). 

'That  sur  hai  liien.'-Rev.  T,  CUbonie'i  WaOiina  Ftral. 

330  GlauGUS  and  Scylla. — Ovid's  Maamorfhttti. 

Exhibition  lxxiv.  1841. 

J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.    Qmhh  Ah<u  Slntl  Wnt. 

331  The  Dogana,  San  Giorgio,  Citella,  from  the  steps  of  the  Eumpa. 

312  Campo  Sanlo,  Venice. 

333  Snoir  Stoim ;  Steamboat  off  a  harbour's  monlli  making  signals  in 
shallow  water,  and  going  I»lbc  lead.  The  author  was  in  that 
storm  on  the  night  the  il^iel  left  Hanvich. 

314  Peace— Bniial  at  Sea. 

'  Iha  nidDiffai  tacdi  ttean'd  o'er  ibe  iteamet'i  nda 
And  UefiTi  cone  wai  yintdtd  loihe  tide.' 


//mUI  ^^k 

!  K«Ke  (ml  ihc  irti. 

-,td,ofGt 

muD  fiLhstluiA' 

MS.  /-ftVai 

i„.fH^. 

■■'  going  i 

:oSea. 

■^i'll 

iKliih 

eK[.|iyiiblMr 

>I3l<, 

»5    War.     The  exile  uid  the  rock  limpet 

'  Ati '  thy  IcDi-ronncd  ihdl  !i  lika 
A  toldiu't  DightlT  1nwuac»  aloDfl 
Amidii  a  lu  or  blood  ^  >    -    .    - 

Exhibition  lxxv.  1843. 

J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  Qiian  Ama  SImi  Wal. 
336    The  Opening  of  the  Walhalli,  1843. 

•  L'hoimcur  ou  Rai  ic  Blntic.' 
'Who  rode  on  tkT  relcnlleucu.  falladaui  Hope) 
Ur,  though  KKihed  al  Ralisboo,  poorcd  an 
The  fide  of  war  o'er  all  ihy  plaui,  Bdvart. 
Lilie  Iht  svollcD  Danube  to  the  g«et  of  Wica : 

sat    Tfi*  'Sin  of  Venice 

'Fairibin»Iht 
Venici*-t  lUhei 
Nor  hetdi  the  < 

328    Dogana,  and  Madonna,  della  Salute,  Venice, 
339    Shidc  and  Darkness. — The  Evening  of  the  Deluge. 
'The  moon  pnti  forth  her  lini  of  woe  anhecded  i 
But  disobedience  <)<pl ;  Ihe  dirkening  Deluge 

And  ibe  Uit  lolcen  came  :  the  giant  ftune-woik  flouied, 
The  scared  bird*  forsook  their  nightly  thelter  fcreaming, 
And  the  beam  waded  lo  the  AitL.'—FaOaciii  >/  fls/t. 

330  Light  and  Colour  (Goelhc's  Theory) — The  Morning  after  llie  Dehigt 

— Moses  writing  the  Bcok  of  Genesis. 

Eihaled  eailh't  hnmid  bubbles,  and,  emnlou!  oflighl. 
Reflected  her  loK  romu,  each  in  priimatic  fuise 

Y^h  riaei,'^,'  up^,  and  diei/^^^acL  t/Ilt/t. 

331  St.  Benedetto,  looking  towards  Fo^na. 

Exhibition  ijtxvi,  1844. 

J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  0""«  Aii«i  SIrtrt  Wat. 

333  Ostend. 

233    Fishing  Boats  bringing  n  disabled  ship  into  Port  Ruysdoet. 

334  Rain,  Sleam,  and  Speed.— The  Gieal  Western  RailwajT- 

335  Van  Tromp,  going  abont  to  please  his  masters,  ships  k  lea,  getting  a 

good  wetting.— riir  Lrvts  9/ Dutch  Ptdnttrt. 

336  Venice— Maria  dcUa  Salute. 

337  ApprMcb  to  Venice; 

'llKCUhlieio'aihe>ea,iiiviin)li: 
And  btm  the  tud  ve  wetil 
Ai  to  a  Boaling  city,  Keerlo;  in, 

So  auM^,  ■Dad)'.'— RogerV)  Ilmlr- 
'Tba  ma<v  Ii  np,  and  yet  ii  ii  not  night: 
Tb*  nn  ai  jtt  diipsia  iht  day  with  bo-,'— BfNft 
Venice  Qn>7— I>ncBl  Pllacek 
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Ekhibitiok  lxxvii.  1845, 

J.  H.  W.  TUKNER,  B.A.,  Qva«  Aum  StntI  WtiL 
839    Whalen. — Vide'SaXt's  Voyagt,  p.  163. 
340    Wlulen,  —  FutBeale'i  Caj-ast,  p.  175. 
241     Venice— Evening  ;  Going  to  Ihe  BalL— i)/S.  Fathcics  e/flepe. 

343  MomiDE' ;  Returning  Uo\a  the  Uall,  St.  Martiao. — US.  failatiuB/ 

043    Venice— Noon.- ji/i-.  /■..■/,1k:™  0/  Ilopt. 

344  Venice— Sunset ;  a  FLslier.- 1I/6:.  Fallacia  of  H9p«. 

Exhibition  lxxviu.  1846. 

J.  U.  W.  TURNER,  R.A..  Qmin  Aiuu  Strut  H'rA 

J45    Reluming  from  the  Ball  (St.  Muths). 

346    Going  to  the  Ball  (San  Moitino). 

Z47     '  Hurrah  for  the  Whaler  Erebus  I  another  fish  I ' — Beale'i  V^j'tt^*. 

348  Undine  giving  the  Ring  to  Maisaniello  ;  Fishennen  of  Naples. 

349  The  Angel  standing  in  the  Sua. 

'  And  I  bw  MA  MBgri  «rA4idlng  in  tb4  lua ;  and  ha  cried  wilh  a  Urad 
yacm,  htidi  to  nil  (ha  fouli  tbu  Sy  lo  the  uidK  o(  Inns,  Com*  aad 
(allia  youtxlvtl  togCLher  unlo  Ihe  luppcroftba  (RU  Ood  ; 

'Ttuije  nuveu  the  floh  o[  lunn,  andllM  Bah  ofciipuuai.  and  lb* 
fleth  ot  Dugtity  iDtD»  uid  the  floh  of  oma.  aod  oT  them  tnat  lit  dd  ihcm. 
and  the  Beih  of  all  mcB,  both  free  ud  bond,  bolh  Mull  ud  gicu.' 

XmMuH  u&  17,  il. 
"TfaeBiaich  sTanBi,  which,  gllitecingui  [he  tun, 
Ttie  feau  of  vullum  ere  the  day  was  done.'— Rogen. 
3J0    Whalen   (boiling  blubber)  entoagled  in  floe  ice,  endeavouring  to 
extricate  Ibemselves. 

Exhibition  txxix.  1847. 

J.  H.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  Qmn  Aniu  Stmt  Wal. 
fljl    The  Hero  of  a  Hundred  Fights. 

An  idea  BUKeitedhy  theCermaa  larocaltDD  Dpon  cudag  ihe  baH 
in  Enilud  called  tapping  ihe  btnaa,—.VS.  Fallacia  t/Hsfj. 

Exhibition  ijxai.  1S49. 

J.  U.  W.  TURNER.  R.A.,  Qmitn  Ammi  Strmt  Wat. 
3j3    The  Wreck  Buoy. 
3J3    Venui  and  Adonis. 

Exhibition  ucxxti.  1850; 

J.  M.  W.  TURNER.  R.A..  Qnm  Awu  Slml  Wat. 
254    Mercury  sent  to  admonish  JEntaa. 
'  Beseuh  th*  n>aniiii(  Din, 
UcEcucy  waited  to  uL  bim  oThis  Bcalecled  Sect.' 

if.';.  jr^u^,,frrt^ttL 

355  iCneas  relating  his  Story  to  Dido, 

■  Pallacinu  Hop*  benath  the  nuK-  .  , 

Side  liitHKd  u  Troy  baing  ten  and  woa 

MS.  PallmiiaafHttt. 

356  The  Viut  to  the  Tomb. 

*  The  mn  wvnl  down  la  mTalh  at  tucb  deceit.* 

tIS.  Fmllmcia  ^  tlaft, 

357  The  Departure  of  the  Fleet. 

'Hw  orient  mooD  lb»fl  en  the  departing  Beet, 
Neauaii  invoked,  tba  prioi  bidd  Ibe  potiooed  cnp-' 

its.  FaSaiia  ^  H^t. 


BRITISH    INSTITUTION. 
Exhibition  1806. 

J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A..  S4  W-rAj-  SI, 

Mircissos  and  Echo. 


S59    The  Goddesi  of  Discord  choosine  the  Apple  of  Contention  in  tlie 
Guden  of  Che  Hexperides. 

Exhibition  180S. 

J.  11.  W.  TURNER,  RJL,  Wnl  Snd,  Ufftr  MaB,  Hmmmmitk,  *Md 

t/arbr  SIml. 

t6o    The  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  u  seen  from  the  miten  starboard  ihroudi  d 

the  Vieloiy. 
S6l    Jmod  ;— from  Ovid's  MHamorfikMes. 

Exhibition  1809. 
a  risiiw  tl         "    ' 
their  PitI 

ExntBiTioK  1814. 

J.  11.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  H<irlt  Stmt.  CmmJiikSiMtn. 

•63    Apulein  in  March  of  Apulcius. 

VbU  Oiid'i  Mtlamirflum. 

Exhibition  181 7. 

J.  U.  W.TURNER,  RA.,  Qum  Atmt  SInil,  CtmnJM  Stuart. 
a(4    View  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  PBuheUeoiu^  in  the  Island  of  jEgina, 
with  the  Greek  National  Dance  of  the  Roniailia  ;  the  Acropolit 
of  Athens  in  the  distance ;  painted  fiont  a  iketcb  taken  b;  H. 
Gaily  Knight,  Esq.,  in  1810. 

EXRIElTtOK    1835. 
J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  Qmhh  Amu  Slml. 

S65    Tlie  Burning  of  the  Honte  of  Lord*  and  Commons,  16th  Octobet 
1834. 

Exhibition  1836. 
366    Wrecken  on  the  North  Shore. 
967    Fire  oC  the  Honse  of  Lords. 

Exhibition  1837. 

368  Regulos, 

Exhibition  1838. 

369  Flthiog  Boats,  \rith  Hucksters  baiguning  for  Fish. 

Exhibition  1839. 

370  Fountain  of  Fallacf. 

'  Iti  Rainbow  dew  diSiiicd  fell  n  each  uuioui  Op, 
Wofking  wild  &niuy,  iau^nioe : 


Tim, 

Ab]ru  of  [houihl, 
Ucatund  her  orbil  i 


•71    MercniJ  and  Aigm; 


Exhibition  184a 


AFfENDlX. 


Exhibition  1846. 
374    Queen  Milt's  Cave. 

'  Fruk  it,  rriik  h,  by  ih 
'Thy  orcxi,  Uab,  ar  □uoul'tjd,' 


Uidiummtr  SigkCi  Dmm. 
its.  Fatli,cUt »/ Hoft. 


Tbe  Sua  rising  in  Mist. 

Dido  baildii^  Carthage. 

Foitrait  of  himselC 

Moonliebl. 

Butteimere  Lake. 

Coniiton  Fells. 

Cattle  in  Water. 

.i^neas  with  the  SibjrL 

Rinwh. 

Castle. 

View  in  Wales,  Castle. 

Sandpit. 

Claphom  Common. 

The  Tenth  PUgoe. 

Calais  Pier. 

The  Holy  Family. 

Destruction  of  Sodom. 

View  of  a  Town. 

The  Shipwreck. 

The  Gaideo  of  the  lies- 

Blacksmith's  Shop. 

Death  of  Nelson. 

Spithead. 

llie  Goneteei's  Petition, 

Greenwich  Hospital. 

St.  Mawes,  Comwdl. 

Abingdon,  Btrkshire. 

Windsor. 

Ruin,  wilh  Cattle. 

Apollo  and  the  Fjrtho 

Avalanche. 


Hannibal  crossinz   the 

Alps. 
Kingston  Bank. 
Frosty  Morning. 
Tbe  Deluge. 
Dido  and  Mmaa. 
Apuleta   in    searcli    of 

Apulcius. 

igfi  Sand. 
Crossing  tbe  Brook. 
The  Decline  of  Cailh3g& 
The  Field  of  Waterloo. 
Onuige  Merchantman  gO' 

ing  to  Pieces. 
Richmond  HilL 
Rome,  from  the  Vatican. 
Romp,  the  Arch  of  Titus. 
The  ^&x$  of  Baiw. 


Scene  &om  Boccaccio. 
Uljnaet   deriding    Poly. 

phemus. 
The  Lorello  Necklace. 
Pilate  washing  his  Hands. 
View  of  Orvieto. 
Caleb's    Palace     and 

The  Vision  of  Medea. 
Walteaa  Fainting. 
Lord    Percy   under   At. 

tainder. 
Childe  Harold's  mitrim- 

age. 
The  Fiery  Furnace. 


Hcidelbeis  Castle. 
Regnlus  loiving  Romb 
Apollo  and  Daphne. 
Hero  and  Leander. 
Pbrpe  going  to  the  Bath. 
Agnppina. 
The  Timcraire. 
Bacchos  and  Ariadne. 
The  New  Moon. 
Venice,  Bridge  of  Sight. 
Burial  tA  Wilkie. 
The  Exile  and  the  Rock 

Steamer  in  a  Snowitonn. 
The     Evening    of     the 

Deliffie. 
The  Momi 

The  Opening  of  the  Wal. 

bolla, 
Apptcich  to  Venice. 
The     'Sun    irf   Venice' 

going  to  Sea. 
Port  RuysdaeL 
Van  Tromp. 
Rain,  Steam,  and  SpMdt 
Venice,  tbe  Giodecca. 
Venice,  the  Quay. 
Venice,  Noon. 
Venice,  SunseL 
Venice.  Going  to  theBaO, 
Venice.     Returning  from 

theBalL 
I  Wbalec3. 


r  after  tlw 
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Arj'j:xnix. 


WlKilers. 

Whalers  boiling  Blubber. 

Queen  Mab's  Grotto. 

Massaniello. 

The  Angel  in  the  Sun. 

Tapping  the  Furnace. 


/Eneas  relating;  his  Story 

to  Dido. 
Mercury  sent  to  admonish 

i^neas. 
The    Departure    of   the 

Trojan  Fleet. 
The  Visit  to  the  Tomb. 


The  BattM!  of  Trafa^crir. 
Richmond  Bridge. 
Fire  at  Sea, 
Petworth  Park. 
Chichester  Canal. 
Mountain  Glen. 
Harvest  Home. 


Idst  of  the  Turner  Drawings  and  Sketches ,  exhibited  with  the 

Turner  Collection  of  Pictures, 

The  Liber  Studiorum. 

Fifty-one  Water-colour  Drawings  in  brown,  being  the  greater  portion 
of  the  original  Drawings  mode  for  the  so-called  Liba'  Studiorum^  or  *  Book 
of  Studies/  in  imitation  of  Claude's  Liber  VerUatis,  or  *  Book  of  Truth.* 
The  prints^  in  brown  ink,  from  these  drawings  were  published  in  numbers, 
from  the  year  1808  until  18 19.  Many  of  the  plates  were  etched,  and  some 
engraved,  by  Turner  himself. 


Compositions. 
No. 

1  Jason. 

2  Solitude. 

3  Bridge  with  Goats. 

4  Bridge  in  middle  dis- 

tance. 

5  Cephalus  and  Procris. 

6  Pastoral. 

7  Pastoral  with  Castle. 

-  8  Woman  playing  Tam- 

bonrine. 
9  The  Tenth  Plague  of 

Egypt 
10  Hindoo  Devotions. 
Ti  Hindoo  Ablutions. 

12  Christ  and  the  Woman 

of  Samaria. 

Foreign  I  Tews, 

13  Laufenbuig    on    the 

Rhine. 

14  The  Lake  of  Thun, 
.  Switzerland. 

15  Thun,  Switzerland. 

16  The     LitUe    Devil's 

Bridge,  Altdoril 


No. 

17  Mount  St  Gothard. 

18  Bonneville,  Savoy. 

19  The  Alps  from  Gre- 

noble to  Chamberi. 

British  Views, 

20  Norham    Castle,    on 

the  Tweed. 

21  Holy  Island    Cathe- 

dral. 

22  Morpeth. 

23  Rivaulx  Abbey, York- 

shire. 

24  Crypt,  Kirkstall 

Abbey. 

25  Dnnstanburgh  Castle. 

26  Coast  of  Yorkshire. 

27  Winchelsea. 

28  East  Gate,  Winchel- 

sea. 

29  Hind  Head  HUl. 

30  Martello        Towers, 

Bexhill. 

31  St  Catherine's  Hill, 
'  near  Guildford. 

32  Pembury  Mill,  Kent. 


No. 

33  Greenwich  Hospital. 

34  Chepstow        Castle, 

River  Wye. 

35  The    Wye    and    the 

Severn. 

36  Flint  Castle :  Smug- 

glers. 

37  Dumblane  Abbey. 

38  Peat  Bog,  Scotland. 

39  View     near     Blair- 

Athol. 

40  The  Clyde. 

41  Inverary  Castle. 

Variotis. 

42  Sketch  for  Sea  Piece. 

43  Do. 

44  Bridge  and  Cows. 

45  WatermilL 

46  Stackyard. 

47  Farmjraid  with  Pigsi. 

48  Hedgingj&  Ditching. 

49  Marine  Dabblers. 

50  Yonn^  Anglers. 

51  Juvenile  Tricks. 
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Sketches  and  Drawings  extending  over  a  period  of  ttearly  Sixty 
Years,  arranged  as  nearly  as  pradieabte  in  Ckromt<^cal 
Order. 

FiKST  Pekiod:  Eablv  Skbtchu. 

No.  Subjfct.  Muhod. 

1  North-west  View  of  Halmesburj"  Abbey- 

View  on  the  River  Avon,  '  from  Wal- 
lace's WUI'— 'View  of  Cook'*  Folly,' 
looking  up  the  Avon,  'with  Willace'l 
Wall  and  the  Hot  Well* '   In  Water  Colour. 

2  TheMewstone Do. 

3  Tower  of  St.   Mary  RcdclifTe,   Bristol- 

Transept  and  Towers  of  York  Cathe- 
dral— Tower  of  Boston, Lincolnshire  ,.,  Pencil  Outline. 

4  Malmesbuiy  Abbey  Do. 

5  Kirkstall  Abbey-  Holy  Island  Cathedral  Do. 

6  Leeds— Bolion  Abbey Do. 

7  Fire  (Steam)  Engine,  Coalbrook  Dale- 

Copper  Works,  Swansea — Fire  Engine, 
Coalbrook  Dale — Iron  Foundry,  Maid- 
ley  Wood^Fire  Engine,  Coalbrook 
Dale^ — Fire  Engine  near  Glasmount 
{So  named  at  the  backs) Pen  and  Ink. 

8  View  of  the  Interior  of  the  Savoy  Chapel     Light  and  Shade. 

9  ViewofTivoli Do. 

10  Study  of  Shipping    Do. 

11  Portico  oCSt.  Peter's,  Rome  Do. 

11  Study  of  a  Cottage Water  Colour. 

13  A  Cottage  Roof   Do, 

14  Caiisbrook  Castle Do. 

15  An  Interior    Do. 

16  I.andicape Do. 

17  Three  Studiei  of  Boatt. Do. 

18  Do.  Do f^  ^"^^   **"    '*™*" 

\     and  on  Bloe. 

19  Seven  Studies  of  a  Shipwreck— Sketch  of 

a  Boat    Fen  and  InL 

JO  Two  Coast  Scenes    Do. 

21  Sketch  for  Picture  of  Ivy  Bridge,  Devoa 

-Study  of  a  Stream Pencil  and  Water  Colour. 

u  Tvro  Studies  of  Fir  and  Willow Pencil  on  Brown. 

Second  Period,  frou  about  iSm. 

23  Study  near  Grenoble    Pencil  and  Chalk  on  Bromia 

24  The  Lake  of  UrienU— Vevay Do. 

25  Convent  of  the  Great  SL  Bernard— The 

Town  ofAosta Do. 

26  Roman   Gate,   Aosta— Another  View  of 

the  same Do. 

„  c^^,..^  ,™vic„ C'SsiSS:,''"^ 

3&  Ghcien,  Grind elwold— Fallen  Tteet......    Pendl  and  Chalk  on  Brown, 
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Ku  Subject.  H«I>Hl 

39  Tie  Ascent  to  Cornmyeur— Valley  of  tne 

bene  PendlondCluJkonBrow^ 

30  Hie  Roid  from  Voreppe  to  Grenoble- 

Mont  BUnc  from  Fort  SL  LouU. Da 

31  The  Alps,  looking  towardi   Grenoble— 

Gienoble  with  Mont  BUuc Do. 

33  Tto  Views  of  Grenoble Do. 

33  ViewofanEnglUhCoiintiTSeBt  Dol 

34  Study  ofa  HonnlMnSlmm  OUCoIonn. 

PEdintnigh  tttxa  Gallon  Hill   Dnwing  hi  Wftter  Coloor. 

Boildii^  with  Catde  Body  Colour  on  Blue, 

37  Fimenuof  Sir  Thomas  lATrreace  Water  Colonr. 

33  Contaminei,  Savoy  Body  Colour  on  BnMm. 

39  Source  of  the  Arreron Chalk  on  Brown. 

40  Valley  of  Chunoiuii Do.  and  Body  Colonr. 

41  Battle  of  Fort  Bard,  Val  d'Aoda,   iSoo; 

exhibited  hi  1815 Drawing  in  Water  Colour. 

43  Ivy  Bridge,  Devon  Do. 

43  Two  Studies  of  a  Figure,  for  Picture  of 

Deluge  Chalk  OB  Blue, 

44  Sketch  of  a  Group  of  Figures,  for  Picture 

of  Hannibal   Do. 

45  Study  ofa  Cutter Do. 

46  Study  ofa  Pilot  Boat  Pen  and  Ink  on  Blue. 

47  Two  Marine  Sketches ,..,  Pen  and  Chalk  on  Blue. 

48  Do.  Do Do. 

49  Study  of  an  Arm  Chair    Oil  Coloun. 

50  Four  Stndk*  of  Dock  I.eavM Pen  and  Ink. 

51  Do.  Plants .,  {  ^^^^'"^  on  WhUe  «»d 

53  Study  of  Sheep PendL 

53  s»dr»tPK!.»a«(ix«k.j.  {iwrCjta....B,o>™«rf 

54  Do.     Dutdi  Hardware  && Pencil  and  Pencil  Outline*. 

55  Views  in  Rouen— Nomum  Caps PendL 

$6  Studies    on    the  Seine— Sketches    from 

Claude Do. 

57  Studies  ofa  Skeleton   Chalk  on  Brown. 

58  Dead  Ducks Colour  and  Chalk. 

59  Study  of  s  Teal  flyuig Water  Colour. 

Nlnt  VltBu  ef  Samt,  1819.  SitUia  in  Boi/y  (Uhur. 

1  Rome  from  Monte  Mario.  6  The  Arches  of  Conslantine  and 

3  Rome  from  the  Barberini  Villa.  Tilns. 

3  Bridge  and  Castle  of  Sant'  Angdo  8  The  Church  and  Couvoit  of  tbe 

frma  St.  Peter's.  Quattro  CoronatL 

4  The  Colosseum.  g  The  Claudinn  Aqueduct. 

5  The  Ba^ca  of  Conslantine. 

Third  Pekiod,  fkou  adout  1810. 

60  Two  Landscapes  PencU  Outlines, 


u 
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Ks.  SuijEci.  HMlwd. 

63  LandKipe— Moonligtit Wiiei  Coloni. 

64  A  Storniy  Skjr    Do. 

6;  Three  Marine  Sketches Do. 

66  Do.  Do.      Body  Colour  on  Bine. 

f>1  Do*et Drawing  in  Water  Colour. 

68  North  Shietdi Do. 

69  Rochotcr. Do. 

70  Four  Sketches— Riven  of  France Body  Colour  on  Blue. 

71  Fov  Sketchei — Calai* Pen  and  Ink  on  Blue. 

73  EireDx   Bfarket-plkce — Louneis — and 

two  Skelche*  of  Vcmon Fen  and  Ink  on  Blue. 

73  Uarly,  near  St  Genniin,  kiokiDg  up  the 

RiTci— Cutle  of  the  Fair  Gabridle— 
•lul  near  St  Cennain,  looking  down 
the  River Fenand  Ink, 

74  Foot  SCodies  —  Ambleiense  (!)   Dieppe 

and  Rouen   Do. 

75  ThreeSkelchef  of  Roonuat  Fetwoith...  Body  Colour  on  BI11& 

76  Four  Snniet  Stndiei  at  Petwoith Do. 

77  Four  Sketches— Rivera  of  France Do. 


S3            Do.            Do.        Do. 

84  Do,            Do,       Do. 

85  Do.            Do.       Do. 

86  Do.            Do.       Do. 

87  Two    Studies    for    Vi^ettes,    R(%er*'* 

Columbus Water  Colour. 

88  Two  Vignettes    Do. 

8g            Do.             Do. 

90  Studies  of  Swiss  Costume  Do. 

91  French  Dance  in  Saboti Body  Colour  on  BliM 

ga  ViUeoeuve— Gallery  on  the   Spliigen — 

Vevay Pencil  on  Brown. 

93  Fortress — Lausanne,  Sunset Water  Colour. 

94  Moselle  Bridge,  Coblentz — Bridge  over 

the  Rhine,  CoUenW   Do. 

95  Two  Views  on  Lake  LuceriM Do. 

96  The  Lake  of  Anaecy Water  Colour. 

97  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  and  Santa  Maria 

della  Salute,  Venice   D& 

98  The  Riva  di^Ii  Schiavoni,  and  L^^oon, 

Venice Do. 

99  Sunset,  Lake  I^uceme— Night,  Zurich  ...  Do. 
100  MomingonLakeLucem^threcliketdw*  Do. 
loi  View  of  Rome.    Dale  1819,    (Full  «f  acetmte  detail) 

loa  Rome— the  Bridge  and  Castle  of  St  Angelo.     (Lovdy  eoloor.) 
103  Rome  from  Monte  Mario.    {Beautiful  middle  distance) 
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104  Rome  Trom  the  Barberini  VilU. 

105  Rome— Nymphoemn  of  Alexander  Sevenis.     (Fine,  bat  careI«A| 

1 06  The  CUudian  Aqueduct  al  Rome. 

107  The  Colosseum  at  Rome. 

108  The  Basilica  of  Constantine  at  Rome. 

109  The  Church  of  St.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  at  Rome. 

1 10  The  Arches  of  Constantine  and  Tilus  at  Rome. 

111  Study  foi  the  Oil  Pictures  of  the  Lo^e.     (A  foreground  ttt  Rome.) 

1 13  Four  leaves  from  a  Sketch-boolc  Riled  on  the  vvf  to  and  from  Scotlaiid 
by  Sea,  on  the  occasion  of  George  the  Fourth's  Visit  to  Edhiburah. 

1 13  Tea  leaves  from  a  Book  of  Sketches  on  the  Rhine  and  Meuse — Oaf 

and  Dinant. 

114  Six  leaves  from  a  Sketch-book  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva — Junction  of 

the  Rhone  and  Arve  ;  Studies  of  Boats ;  Lausanne  from  the  North ; 
Laosanne  from  the  East ;  Geneva  from  the  West ;  Genera  from  the 
West  at  a  greater  distance. 

1 15  Twelve  leaves  from  a  Sketch-book  at  Venice,  comprising  Santa  Maiia 

della  Salute;  the  Custom  House;  St.  Mark's  Place;  Casa  Gri- 
tnaui  and  the  Rlalto  ;  St,  George's  and  St.  Mar/s  of  Health ;  the 
Gland  Canal  from  Casa  Foscari  to  the  Rialto  ;  Riva  degli  Schiavoai, 
with  St.  Mark's  and  St.  Zachair's ;  the  Doge's  Palace  and  Mint ; 
the  Fruit  Market ;  the  Coal  Market ;  the  Rial  to,  nith  the  West  tide 
of  the  Gnmd  Canal ;  the  Rialto,  with  the  East  side  of  the  Grand 
Canal. 

1 16  Three  leaves  from  Note-books — Seven  Sunsets  and  Sketches  of  Clouds 

from  Aodemach  on  the  Rhine  ;  the  Borromean  Islands  on  Lago 

1 17  Two^ves  of  a  Note-book  tilled  at  Naples. 

118  Studies  from  Claude  and  in  France— view  near  Dieppe;  Fishwires 

quairellinE  on  Dieppe  Beach. 
■  19  View  of  Dresden. 

130  The  Arch  of  Titos.     Same  from  the  side. 

131  Studies  of  Light  and  Shade  in  and  on  hollow  glaa  balls. 
m  Angry  Swans. 

123  Studies  of  Poultry. 

134  Buckii^ham  Gate  (P)  Hungetford  Bridge. 

135  Source  of  the  Arveron. 

136  Study  for  the  drawing  of  Grenoble. 

137  Ditto. 

iiS  A  Mountab  Stream.     (In  oil) 
139  Study  of  Masts  and  Rigging. 

130  Boat  in  Heavy  Sea.     Boat  Swamped  in  Surt 

131  Three  Studies  of  a  Ship  on  Fiie. 

133  Sunset  over  a  Towiu     Twilight     (Same  as  al  Petworlh.) 

133  Town  on  the  Loire  (Saumur?) ;  Huy  on  the  Mease  from  above  the 

C^eau  ;  Dinant  on  the  Meuse. 

134  OrUans    (Theatre  and  Cathedral].      Nantes   (ProueMule  pear   the 

CUteau). 
■3J  Promenade  at  Nantes.     Dressing  for  Tea.     Firelight  and  Cat. 
13$  Havre  {?).      Haiflenr.      Caudebec     Saumur.      [Mr.  Ruikin  thinks 

the  Harfleur  n>ectal]y  beantifoL) 
137  SaumuT.     Mon^eaa.    (Study for  a drawinj [Saumur?]  made  fortiM 

'KeepMke.') 
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138  Stadia  on  tlie  Loire  and  Meuse.    H07.    (Xfoming;  eS«et.) 

139  Studj  of  >  Town  on  the  Ixiire.  The  Carrara  MounUiot  from  Sanana. 

140  Vjenette  of  Tnrbot  and  Mullet 

141  Vignette  of  Mackerel. 
141  Swiu  Fortress— Grenoble. 

143  Calm.     Fresh  Breeze.     (Pen  Stadiet.) 

144  Carew    Castle    about   iSoo  (published   1834).      Lancaster.      (Fir^ 

Sketches  of  England  Series.) 
14s  Caernarvon  Casllc.     Wells  CalhedmL 

146  Two  Bridge  subjects. 

147  Cologne  Cathedral— on  the  Rhine,     ('Magnificent  and  of  hia  finett 

time. ' — Putkin. ) 

148  Sketches  at  and  near  York.     (Pencil- Middle  time.) 

149  Sequel  to  ditto. 

150  Oti  the  Rhine.     (Brown  paper- Lale.) 

151  Belliniona.     (Veiylatc.) 

152  Fribonrg.     (Probably  last  Swiss  journey,  1845.) 

153  Fribon^,  companion.    (Fiom  a  book  with  fourteen  detailed  slelcbes.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  COLLECTIONS. 
(in  thf.ir  present  state.) 

Jitnut's  PUtura  and  Drawings  in  the  Gallery  of  F.H.  Fawkts, 
Esq.,  Farnlty  Hall,  near  Leeds. 

Oil  Paintincs. 

Lake  of  Genera,  from  above  Vevay, 
and  looking  towards  the  Valley  of 
the  Rhone. 

Hlot  with  Red  Cap  hailing  a  Smack 
in  stormy  weather. 

The  Victory  returning  from  Trafal- 
gar, heating  np  Channel,  in  three 
positions ;  fresh  bteeie. 


Coast  Scene-Sunset,  with  men-of- 

war  at  anchor ;  fine  weather. 
Landscape. 

(The  last  fire  were  painted  from 
1808  to  181&) 
Dort— Holland,     1818. 
Rembrandt's  Daughter. 


1837. 


Scai-borougb,  Yorkshire. 
Flonnder-tishing,  Putney  Bridge. 
Cottage  Scene. 
Foonlains  Abbey,  Yorksiiire, 
Bolton  Abbey.  Yorkshire. 
The  Strid,  Bolton  Abbey. 
High  Force— Tees  River. 
Wbaifedale,  from  Cherin  Park. 
Lanostet  Sand), 


Water- COLO  PR  Drawihos. 
E,i^,h. 


Coast  Scene. 

Windermere,  Westmoreland, 
Loch  Fine,  Argyleshlre. 
View  of  Coniaton,  Westmoreland, 
„  „  and  Old  MuL 

Fint-rate,  taking  in  stores. 
Old  Home,  Famley. 
Fart]'  on  the  Moors,  12th  Augt-jt, 


Vallej  or  Chainounl,  looking  ti 

Mont  Blanc,  fiom  Vat  D'Aosla. 
Lake  of  Luceme,  from  Fluelen. 
Teufel»-Briick,  St.  Gothani. 
Fslli  of  [he  Reichenb&ch,  Valle;  of 

Grindclwald. 
Source  of  the  Avemon,  Charoounj. 
Vall^  of  Chamouni. 
MoDtanvert  and  Mer  de  Glace. 


Lac  de  BiieiiU~Moonligkt 
Mont  Cenis — Snow-stonn. 
Lnusaone  and  Lake  of  GencTL 
Mont  Blanc,  from  Chamouni. 
Vevay  and  Lake  of  Geneva. 
Sallenche. 
Bonneville,  Savoy. 
Falls  of  Staubach,  LauteAinimeii. 
Falls  of  Reicbenbadi. 


Venice,  from  Fuslna, 
The  Rialio,  Venice. 
Rome,  from  Monle  Mario, 

The  Colosseum,  Rome. 


IMia,. 


Inlcrior  of  St.  Peter's,  Rome^ 
Naples,  and  Day. 
Eruption  of  Mount  VesuWns. 
Ships  hailing  a  Pilot  off  the  Tagni; 


All  these  drawings  were  made  between  the  years  1S03  and  iSao. 

Water-colour  Drawings  in  Cases, 
Iffuslraiive  of  Potmt  iy  Jjird  Byron  sad  Sir  W.  Stall  and  Afeort. 
Frontispiece, 

'  'Til  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more.' — Byron's  Giaeur, 
'  Day  sat  on  Norham'i  Castle  steep.' — Scott's  Afarmion. 
'If  you  would  view  fair  Melrose  aright. 
Von  must  view  it  by  the  pale  moonligliL' 

Scott's  Lay  9/  iJu  Lett  Mnttrd. 

•  Ltme  Glenartney's  hazel  shade.' — Scott's  Lady  eftht  Latt. 

•  Here,  'twiit  rock  and  river,  grew 

A  dismal  grove  of  sable  hue.  —Scott's  Ra/aby, 

•  Lalla  Roolh.'— ^wrv. 

Drawings  op  iSia. 

Froniisfiiea  U  '  Cirvna/a^,'  by  Walter  Fawta,  Elf, 

Pyramids,  for  Andent  Histoiy.  |   Stonehenge,  for  Modem  Htttotf, 

Ilhutratitit  a/ Periffdi  of  English  History. 
The  Refonnation.  1   Swords   of   Oliver  Cromwell,   Sir 


First  Period  of  the  Civil  War. 


do. 


do. 


Thomas  Fairfax,  and  Lambert,  a 
preserved  at  Farnley  HalL 

BMmera  of  the  Royal  side. 

Banners  of  the  ParliamentanoDi. 

Revolution  of  j688. 


London,  from  windows  of  45 
Grosvenoi  tlace,  when  in  pooiea- 
lion  of  Walter  Fawket,  &q. 

Drawing-room    of   45    Grosvenor 


WATIR-COtOUS  DBA  WINGS. 

Ftonlispiece  to  Catalogoe  of  Water> 

colour  Drawii^  in  45  Groovenor 

PUc«. 
Top  of  a  Snuff-box — Gronic^  Par- 

tridge,  and  Gun, 
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Watek-oolouk  Drawings  or  Bikds; 


Hcftd  of  a  Moor  Bnizaid. 

Had  of  While  Owl, 

jay,  dead. 

Head  of  Cuckoo. 

Head  of  Green  Woodpecker. 

Goldfinch. 

fiobin  Redbreast. 

RingdoTC,  dead. 

Head  of  Game-cock. 

Head  of  Cock  Pheasant 

Skktchm  on  t 
Uayence  and  Caasel, 
Majence.    N. 
Mavencc.    S. 
Palace  of  Breberech. 
TohinnUberg. 
Rnditheim,    looldng  to  Bingeo 

Klopp.     N. 
Bingen  Ehrenfeli,   looking  out  of 

Loch. 
Abbcf  of  Bingen,    looking    into 

Loch. 
Kiigen  Lodi  and  UauMthiun.    N. 
Btuitsbarg.     S. 
Sonneck  od  left— on  right,  Bacha- 

nch  in  the  distance. 
FUnlenberg. 
Bachanch  and  SlaUeii. 
Ffalz  Caab  and  Ontenfeli. 
Obenrael  and  Schonberg  Castle. 
Lorlej'berg.     N. 
Goerbaiuen  and  Hati  Castk. 
Lurlefbeig.     S. 

Lnrieybcrg  and  Goerhausen.     N, 
Lnrl^bc^.     S. 
LorleybCTg. ' 
Goerhausen.     N. 
lArleyberg.     S, 
Ditto, 

Hati  Castle,  with  Rheiniela.     W. 
From  RbcinfeU,   looking  over  St 

GoartoHata. 

SKrrCHES  (IH  CUn)  O?  THa  PAJIHLEY  PlOPBKTT, 

Caul. 

Otiey  Lodges,  |  Old  Porch— Flower  Gaideo, 

Approach  to  Funlcj  Hall  from  the  1  Old  Part  of  Honse  and  ditto. 
'^'  -'  I  Oia  Fair&x  Gateway,  and  Ftn. 


Head  of  Hen  Pheasant. 
Bead  of  Tukey-cock. 
Head  of  Peacock. 
Head  of  Grouse. 
Grouse  Hanging, ' 
Head  of  Partridge. 
Head  of  Woodcock. 
Kingfisher,  dead. 
Head  of  Heron. 
HcadofGuioea-fowL 

t  Rhinb  (in  a  Case]. 
Hinenach.    N. 
Rheinfels,    looking   to    Hat*    and 

Goerhausen. 
Castles  of  the  Two  Brothers,  witb 

Sternberg  and  Lietierateia. 
Boppart. 
Peterhoff. 
Marksburg.      S. 
ObeiUnstein.     N.  Chiq>eL 
Entrance  of  the  Labn.     S. 
Abbey,  near  Coblenti.     S, 
Back  of  Ebreobreltstnu,   Irom  the 

PfafTen. 
From  Ehrenbrtitslein, 
Quay  of  Coblenli. 
Bridge  over  the  Moselle,  Coblent*. 
Neawied  and  Wossenthutm.     N. 
Weissenthunn  and  Hoch^  Mowl- 

Andemach.     N. 

Roman  Tower,  Andemach.     N. 

Homentein,     S. 

Remagen  (S,)  and  Lintfc 

Rolandsworth  Nonaeiy  (N.),  with 

Drachenfeli. 
Drachenfels  and  NunDeif, 

Godesberg.     S. 

Rbela  Gate,  Coltfne.     3. 

Cologne.    N. 


'\Vest. 
Dairy,  Faniley. 


1  West  Lodg^  (dengned  by  Tune^ 


Wborfc  ind  Cheviii,  from  Puk. 
Glen  to  Loch  Tiny. 
Glen  leading  to  Loch  luiy. 
Lodi  TiDj  and  Summer-hooM. 

„         and  AlnudiHe. 

„        Rod  Boat-house. 

CileyHiU. 

Rockt  in  Ctltj  Paik. 

„     East. 
West  Entrance  to  ditto. 
Newall  Old  HaU. 
Lindley  Old  Hall. 
Hawkwoith  Old  HalL 
Fairfax  CaUnet 

All  these  diuivEnes 


Loch  Tinjr  and  Ltndler  HalL 
Back*  of  Washbume.     S. 
Lindley  MiU.     S. 
Lindlejr  Bridge.  Wood,  and  HaS. 
Gay  Bam,  Bank,  and  Ford. 


Ciu  a. 

Oak  Room  at  Famley  HalL 


Old  Staircase. 

Study. 

Ditto, 

Painted  Window. 

Modem  Staircase^ 


Sketches  Framed. 
Waihbnnie.     N. 

Junction  of  Whaife  and  Washbnme  Riven,  with  Faralqr  Hall  in 
the  distance. 

Talma's  Drawit^s  in  the  Cettedien  ofy.  Ruskin,  Esq. 
Paintings. 


Richmond,  Yorkshire — Town  and 

Caittle,   from  the  banks  of  the 

River.     E. 
Richmond,    Yorkshire,    &om    the 

Moors.     £. 
Richmond,   Yorkshire-^ the    Town 

and  Castle,  from  Footpath  above 

River.    E. 
Warwick.     E. 
Constance.     S. 
Salisbury.     E. 

Lucerne  Town,  from  above.     S. 
„  „      from  Lake.    S. 

„      LJke,  from  Bnmiten.     S. 
„  „      from  Flnelen.     S. 

„  „      withRi^     S. 

PassofSt.  Got1iaTd,nearFaido.    S. 
Lake  of  Zug,  from  Goldan. 
Lake  of  Zog,  near  Aart    S. 
CoHenti     S. 
Winchelsea.     £. 
GoipoTt    E. 
Riumond,  Suirej.    E^ 


Budley.    E. 
Devonport.     E. 

Schafihamen  Town.     S. 
„  Falls.     K, 

Aroua — Lago  Ma^ore.     K. 
ChUeau  de  la  Belle  Gabrielle. 
Llanthony  Abbey.    E. 
Derwent  Water.     E. 
Okehamplon.     E. 
Rochester.     £. 
Bnckfostleigh  Abbey.     E, 
Bolton  Abbey.     E. 
Nottingham.     E, 
HarkcL     E. 
Devonport    E. 
Carisbrook  Castle.     E. 
St.  Catherine's  HilL     E. 
Flint  Castle,     E. 


Grandville.    (Unpnbliihed  drawing 

on  coast  of  France.) 
Iso'a  Bella.     (HakewiU't   'Italy.') 
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EXRIBITIOK  UtlV.    1831. 
J.  M.  W.  TURNER.  RA.  Q^tn  Amu  Slml  Wat. 
171     Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage. — IUI7. 

'ABdow,  ruitlMlrl 
ThoD  *A  the  nrdcD  of  lb*  vorU. 
Etcd  in  ihy  Jaeil  irliu  k  Uka  la  ihH  T 
Thy  ¥cry  weedi  an  beuidfu],  thy  wuKa 
Mot*  ndi  thu  ether  dina'  icmlitv : 
Thy  wndt  m  florx,  and  thj  mia  fnccd 

LonI  Byron,  oulo  I*. 
173    The  Prince  tX  Orange,  Waiiam  III.,  emboked  from  Hollsnd  and 
landed  at  Torbaj,  Norember  41!),  1688,  after  a  UonDjpauBge. — 
JTuiery  of  England. 

'The  yacht  in  vhichHa  MajcMy  ulcd  wa^  after  many  chaagH  aiul 
Rnriw,  tuily  wicckcd  on  Hwnbius  Saudi,  whik  enployid  ialL*  HUU 


'Then  Nchachadncaar  came  neitr  to  the  mouih  of  ihe  bumiof  tiery 
riiniKe,  and  tpike,  and  xiid.  Shadnch,  Uediad^  and  Abed-oagik  ya 
Kmnti  sf  the  mou  hiih  God.comeronh.andnneythtr.  llwi  Slv 
diach,  Muhach,  aad  Abtd-iKto  came  rgiih  of  the  midn  tt  tha  £r.'— 

176    Staffa,  Fu^'s  Cave. 

'  Nor  of  a  theme  leat  wlaan  mUi 


sfas 


_.   ,_ lavfulpaute. 

From  the  high  Tanli  u  annru  tlrava.' 

Sir  Walter  Scatft  Lard^ lUi  UUt,  canto  h. 

EXIIIBITIDK   LXV.    1833. 
J.  M.  W.  T0RNER,  R.A.,  Pmfeuor  of  Fenpcctin,  Qmm  Ann*  Strut  WtU. 

177  Rotterdam  Fcny-boat. 

178  Bridge    of   Si^H    Ducal    Palace,    and  Cuttom   Howe^   Venice; 

Canaletti  painting. 

179  Van  Gojeo,  looking  out  for  a  ntject. 

ISO    Van  Tromp,  retuming  after  the  battle  off  the  Dogger  Bonk. 

181     Ducal  Palace,  Venice. 

1S3    Month  of  the  Sun^  Qoillebceuf. 


id  ana  ORnrbclmcd  by  the  riunc 

Exhibition  lxvi.  1834. 

J.  U.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  Pnfcuor  of  Penpectin,  Qimn  Amu  StrmH  Wat. 

183  The  Fotmluii  of  Indolence. 

1S4  The  Golden  Boogh  \MS.  FaJlacitt  nfif^). 

|8(  Venice. 

186  Wreckers. —Coast  of  Northtunbetland,  irith  a  stearoboftt  Utbting  K 

ship  off  shore. 

187  St  Michael'*  Uount,  Cornwall. 

Exhibition  lxvu.  183J. 

J.  M.  W.  TURNER.  R.A.,  Qmtn  Amu  Strut  Wat. 

188  Keelmen  heaving  in  coals  by  night. 


iS9    The  Broad  Sione  oT  Honour  (EhrcobniUteiiO.  tnd  Tomb  of '. 
bom  L/tan'i  Ckiidi  Harold. 

'Br  Coblenti.  on  i liH  of raitlc fnund, 
Tnen  u  ■  ieuJI  «Ad  &mp]«  pjramid 


Dt  let  HM  tlwl  forbid 


190  Venice,  &om  the  Porch  ot  Madonna  ddla  Salute, 

191  Line-Bihing,  off  Hutings. 

19a    The  BumiiiE  of  the  liooset  of  Lord*  and  CommoiH,  Oetolwr  i6t&, 
1S34. 

Exhibition  lxviii.  1836. 

J.  H,  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  PnTcnor  oT  Feiqccdn,  Qmm  Amu  Stmt  IFttt. 

193  Juliet  and  her  Nurse. 

194  Rome,  from  Mount  Aventine. 

195  Mercac;  and  Argui. 

Exhibition  lxix.  1837. 

J.  H.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  Pnfewt  of  Penftciat.  {?Mn>  Amu  SIrttt  Wnt, 

\ili    Scene.  —A  Street  in  Venice. 

' Anlmit.—Kax  me  jct,  gwi)  Sbflodc 
Shfltck.—\li.  hive  DT  bond.' 

MmkaxttfVtma.KxXa^^e.^ 

197  Story  of  Apollo  and  Diphne, — Ovid's  Metaiiiarfh«>u, 

'Sunumjbow,  Dnemnf  ii  my  dut ; 
Bui,  ab  I  man  dEtdly  hu  who  picncd  dt  btait. 

As  wben  Eh'  impatient  gnfhound,  i]ip<  from  (kr. 
Bounds  o'er  IhealcbB  (a  counc  the  ftaiful  hu^ 
Shft  ID  her  tpevddoa  alL  her  ufetj  lay  \ 
And  be  witb  double  tpeed  iwnuti  Lhe  pKr-' 

198  The  Parting  of  Hero  and  Lcander— from  the  Greek  of  Musaeni. 


'  '^wmflniii^caiiiB  too  KKHL  with  crimi 

But  Lon  jpct  linwS  (K  the  tonced  •two, 
Upheld  yoiuv  Hjrmen'e  loch  Bad  Ulin^  luaPr 
"At  tofcen  of  depunin,  aenr  to  mun. 


And  aa  the  niibcd  on/appeand  LcaDddKa  tdi? 
199    Sdow  Storm,  Avalanche,  and  Inundation;  a  Scene  in  the  upper  part 
of  Val  d'Aotttte,  PiedmonL 

Exhibition  lxx.  1838. 

;.  H.  W.  TURNER,  RA,  PisfOMr  of  Pttipectin,  Qtmit  Amu  StntI  ffM*. 

aoo    PluynepHngtothePablicBathat  Venit»— Demosthenei  taantedtij. 

jfiscfines, 
aoi    Hodein  Italf— the  FiflerarL 
tot    Ancient  Italy— Ovid  banished  from  Rome. 
Exhibition  lxxi.  1839. 

J.  H.  W.  TURNER,  RA,  Cam  Amt  SIrmI  Wml. 

aoj    TheFi|hdi%T^«nm  tugged  to  bei  last  Berth  to  be  tmkatti^ 

•t).  If  •bieh  taa*e4lbebatde  and  the  faretn 
NslDCflecDwiBhv.' 


Aye— ihe  ytllow  Tib™  Elimmn  to  her  boun. 
Even  while  du  um  ii  Mltisg.' 

305  Modem  Rome — Campo  Vsccuio. 

'  Tbi  moon  ii  np,  uict  jv*  it »  ""t  nigbt : 
The  lun  u  yet  diviilei  tli«  dljr  wiifi  her.'— Lord  Bjrtinu 

306  Plato  carrying  olT  Proseipiae, — Ovid'i  MtlamcrfhMtt, 
S07    Cicero  at  hit  VilU. 

Exhibition  lxxci.  1840. 

J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  QjutH  Arnw  Stmt  IftA 

308  Bacchus  and  Ariadne. 

309  Venice,  the  Biidge  of  Sighs. 

*  I  itcod  vpoa  ;t  bridge,  a  paUce  and 
A  priufi  00  each  hand.'  — Byion. 

310  Venice,  fiom  the  Canale  della  Ciudecca,  Chiesa  di  S.  Maiia  delh 

Salute,  &c 

311  Slavers   throwing   ovcrboud    the    Dead    and   DTing.       l^phooQ 

coming  on. 

'  Alofi  all  handsf  atrike  the  tApaiam  and  bday ; 
YoA  uipy  KtLin^  tan  and  ficra-cdfcd  clouda 


YoA  an^  KtLinr  tan  and  ficra-cdfi 
Declare  the  Typhoon'!  comidB;. 
Befon  II  twcepi  yout  decks,  tbrow  or 
The  dead  and  dyin^— ne'er  hood  Iblil 


_  td  dyinjr— I  . 
___,.(.  Hope,  fallaootu  Hope  I 
When  u  tby  ourUt  now  t  '^MS.  FaJladii  iffH^. 
313    The  New  Moon  ;   01   'I've  lost    mjr  Boat,  ^u  than't   hare   TCUr 

313  Rocket*  and  Bhie  Lights  (close  at  hand)  to  warn  Steamboat*  oS 

Shoal-water. 

314  Neapolitan  Fisher-Girb  tnrpiised  Batbing  by  Moonlight 

Exhibition  lxxiii.  1841. 

J.  BC  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  Qwhm  Ann*  Stmt  t^at. 

315  Ducal  FalBce,  Dt^nna,  with  part  of  San  Giorgio,  Venice. 
itS    '•■   '  •    "  •  '■   "  ■ '  -■-  ^^■ 

R- , 

Ceimanj. 

318  l>epOMting  of  John  Bellini'i  Three  Picturei  in  La  Chiesa  Redentore^ 

319  Dawn  of  Christianity  [Flight  into  Egypt). 

•Tlial  itar  hai  riKn.'-Re*.  T.  Gubgme'i  M'aZii  us  Fmit. 

330  Glaucui  and  Scylla. — Ovid'*  MOamarphota. 

Exhibition  Lxzn'.  1843. 

J.  U.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.   Qum  Aiau  Stmt  Wal. 

331  The  Dogana,  San  Giorgio,  Citella,  from  the  itepa  of  the  Eurapo. 
333    Campo  Santo,  Venice. 

333  Snow  Storm ;  Steamboat  off  a  harbour**  mouth  making  signals  in 

ihallow  water,  and  going  by  the  lead.     Tbc  author  was  in  that 
itotm  on  the  ntght  the  Aiiel  left  Harwich. 

334  Peace — Bniial  at  Sea. 

'  Jb*  Midnloht  totth  aleasi'd  o'er  ihe  Uemec'i  tide 
And  Ucril'i  c«H  wai  yielded  la  the  tide.' 

MS.  faltaein  nfU't*- 
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235    Wu.     The  exile  and  llie  rock  limpet 

'Ah  I  ihy  tenl-roniutil  ihcll  ii  ISh 
A  nldicT'i  nijehtlr  bivouAC.  bIoh 
AuJdtl  A  sa  of  Mood  ,  -  -  . 
.    .    .    hulcmiTOijtdiiyourcoiiimleit  _ 

Exhibition  lxxv,  1843. 

J.  H.  W.  TURNER,  R.A,  Pi>««  ><w*  -r<w/  H'ei/. 
Sa6    The  Opening  of  Ihe  WalhalU,  184I. 

•  L'Koimeur  lu  Roi  de  Bivicre.' 
'Who  nxle  on  thy  iclcndeu  oir.  fatlicioui  Hopef 
He,  ihougb  icubed  at  RuUbon,  ^ond  on 

Like  iht  woUtn  DMubt  lolht  j«c.  of  Wlen ; 

Bui  peace  reium.-the  rnom^g  ny 
Beanii  on  the  WiJhalli.  reuRi  lo  icicncc  and  the  UUL 
And  men  renowned,  of  Gennan  latherUnd.' 

MS.  FeUvUn/IIaM. 

tij    The  '  Snn  of  Venice '  going  to  Sea. 

'  Fair  Tiliuies  ihe  morii,  and  fofi  the  nphyn  blow  n  gale. 


And  Ihe  beuit  w»d»d  iDihe  Aik.'— A/iinif  ?/■ //o/*, 
330    Light  and  Colour  {Goethe's  Theory)— The  Morning  a.'icr 
— Moses  wilting  the  Book  of  Cenesii. 

■  The  Arlc  flood  firm  on  Annt ;  tb'  mniniiig  lun 
Exhaled  euth'i  humid  bubblei,  and,  emaloui  of  light. 


ReSecttd  her  loM  formi,  each  in  pna 

Hope's  hv^EEr,  cphemeial  at  the  ■unuuar  ay 

Which  niei,  £u,  e]:puidj,inddieL'~-^iuSui>jd///«/A 


231     S(.  Benedetto,  looking  towards  Fiuao^ 
Exhibition  lxxvi, 
j.  m.  v.  turner,  r.a,,  c""" 
333    Ostend. 

333  Fishini'  B 

334  Rain,  StD 

335  Van  Tromp,  poing  about  to  please  his  masters,  ihips  tt'sea,  getting  t 

good  wetting. — Wai  Liva  af  Dutik  PainUn, 

336  Venlee— Maria  delk  Salute. 

337  Approach  to  Venice. 

'Hm  pub  lis  o'er  the  *a.  inviubit; 
Aad  boa  Ih*  hud  m  w«u 
Ai  to  ■  SoUiBf  dty,  naeriiiE  in, 
Aod  glidbf  np  her  Hneti  ai  in  ■  inam, 
Sa  unoDtUr,  vlsidjr.'— Roieia'i  IMf. 
'Tha  moof  ii  np,  and  jret  it  i>  not  niiht; 
Th«  ns  ai  T*l  aiqmiei  the  da;  with  her.'— BjnA 

Venice  Qiaty—Dncal  Palace 
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EXHIBITlOtl  LXXVll.   1845. 
J,  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  C>««  Annt  Slrft  H'til. 

339  Wlialen. —  FiftBoile'i  Voyage,  p.  163.  . 

340  Whalen.  —  f^^  Scale's  Voxagr,  p.  175. 

241    Venice— ETening  ;  Going  10  the  Ball — AfS.  Fallacia  sfHafe. 

3*3    Moming ;  Returning  from  the  Ball,  St.  Moitino. — AIS.  J-aliaati  tf 

H„P€. 
343    Venice— Noon.— iI/5.  FaUac'us  ef  /loft. 
144    Venice— Sunset ;  n  Visitia.—SlS.  FatiMiti  e/Hv/t. 
ExHiBiTiti:^  Lxxviii,  1846. 

J.  H.  W,  TURNER.  RA.  0""  •<"'  Slrfl  Wul. 
Hi    Reluming  ttom  the  Bull  {St.  Maitha). 
340    Going  to  the  Ball  (San  Martino). 
247     ■  Hu^ah  for  the  Whaler  Erebus  i  aiioLher  fish  1 ' — Beale'i  Veyagl, 

348  Undine  giving  the  Ring  to  Massaniello ;  Fishermen  of  Napl^ 

349  The  Angel  standing  in  the  Sun. 

'Aadluir  an  uigel  ■EuidiRff  in  the  lun  ;  vid  he  cried  with  ■  loud 
vaLcCi  laying  ta  all  Lha  fbvli  ihal  fly  in  lti«  DudM  oT  bcavcn.  Coma  asd 
galher  younclvea  together  uiuo  itie  luppcr  of  the  craal  G 

*  T^atyt  may  eai  ihe  Rsth  of  kinj^  ■iid  the  deih  of  c 
flesh  oT  mighty  mco,  a  ~  ~ 
aadiheOmtaafaUiui 

'The  march  of  ana 

>  fl«e  » 
extiicale  themselves. 

Exhibition  ljueix.  1847, 

J.  U.  W.  TURNER.  R.A.,  Qmn  AmM  SInrI  ITae. 
.151    The  Hero  of  »  Hundred  Fights. 

Id  Engtuid out^uiipii^ ihe fun^— J/^.  FutUuia ^U°f.  ' 

Exhibition  lxxxi.  1S49. 

J.  U.  W.  TURNER,  R.A..  Qmn  Aimt  SlnH  ITiit, 
353    The  Wreck  Buoy. 
3JJ    Venus  and  Adonis. 

Exhibition  lxxxii.  135a 

J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A..  Qmnt  Aitmr  Slnri  Ifiil. 
S54    Mercury  sent  to  admonish  Moeas, 
'  Bneith  Ihe  mBming  miit, 
Mercuiy  waiud  lo  teU  him  of  hii  neglected  ReeL'    ' 

MS.  FaUasint/Httt. 

Dido  luwoed  to  Troy  being  bu  and  mn. ' 

MS.  Failtiti^  HtH. 

356  The  Visit  lo  the  Tomb. 

'The  ran  wou  down  in  unaih  at  nidi  dcceiL* 

MS.  FtUmatI «/'  Heft. 

357  The  Departtue  of  the  Fleet. 

'The  oHeal  uooii  ihone  oa  the  deportiag  fleet, 
Nemeui  invoked,  the  sneal  held  the  puiuned  cup.' 

ih.  FalleiuttfHtft. 


BRITISH    INSTITUTION. 
ExiitBmoN  1806. 

J.  M.  W.  TORNER.  ILA.,  fi«  Hmr^  Stmt. 
358    Narcissus  and  Echo. 

From  Ovid*!  Ktlamtrfhtia. 

259    The  Goddess  of  Discord  choosing  the  Apple  of  Contentian  ia  tbe 
Garden  of  the  Hcspeiidet. 

Exhibition  1808. 

J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  RJL,  Wal  Bui,  U*/tr  JMS  ITamMtrtmniL  mmd 

Hmrbj  Slrttl. 

g6o    The  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  ai  Ecen  fiom  the  miwD  stuboud  ihiondt «( 

the  Victory. 
a6t    Juoa  ;^!raiQ  Ovid'a  Mttamwfl^tet. 

Exhibition  iSog. 
a6l    Sun  risang  through  Vapour,  with  Fisheimen  I 
th«r  Fish. 

ExilIBITlOK  1814. 
J.  ».  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  HmrUf  Strttt,  t 

363  Apuleia  in  search  of  Apuleim. 

yUi  Ovid*!  UtUmM^linm. 

Exhibition  18 17. 

J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  ?•"••  '^'u'  Str..l,  C*vtmt!ik  Simmtw. 

364  View  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  FanbeHeniui,  in  the  Island  of  ^Agint, 

mtfa  the  Greek  Natiinial  Dance  of  tbe  Romaika :  the  Acropdii 
of  Athena  in  the  distance  ;  painted  Iroa  a  sketch  taken  by  H. 
Gall;  Knigh^  Esq.,  in  j8ia 

Exhibition  1835. 

J.  H.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  Qitcn  ><w  SIrttL 

365  The  Burning  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  Coaunons,   l6th  October 

183+ 

Exhibition  1836. 
a66    Wreckers  on  the  North  Shore. 

367  Fire  of  the  Honse  of  Lords. 

Exhibition  1837. 

368  R^uliu. 

Exhibition  1838. 

369  Fishing  Boats,  with  Hucksten  baigaining  for  Fish,' 

Exhibition  1839. 

370  Foanlain  of  Fallacy. 

'  Iti  Ruabow  dew  dtflbwd  fell  od  ei£h  Aiuiout  lif^ 
Workinf  wild  ftncuy^  ir 

Ab]Fi>  gf  [hauihl, 
Ucuutd  her  orbit  ilumbcrini.'—^^.  FtUaaa  ^  fiiifm. 

Exhibition  1840. 
S71    Mocny  ud  Aigiu. 
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Exhibition  1841. 
a;]    Sntnr  Stonn,  ATalinclie,  uid  JnnndttioD  ia  tbe  Alpt. 

373  Bine  light*  (dose  at  hand)  to  wan  Steamboats  oS  Shool-wati 

Exhibition  1846. 

374  Queen  Mab'i  Cave. 

'  Frbk  itj  friik  it,  by  ihe  miXAilif hL  beau.' 

Midiummtr  NitkCi  Drfm, 
'  Thy  oiEiei,  Uab,  are  BKUuTold.' 

MS.  FaUaciti ,/  Htft. 


The  Sun  risiriK  in  Mist, 

Dido  bnildinK  Caribage. 

Portrait  of  himself. 

Moonlight. 

Bultermere  Lake. 

Coniston  Fells. 

Cattle  in  Water. 

yEneas  irith  the  Sibj-L 

RiqMli. 

Castle. 

View  in  Wales,  Castle. 

Sandpit. 

Clapham  Common. 

Sea  Piece. 

The  Tenth  Plague. 

Calais  Pier. 
The  H0I7  Family. 
Destruction  of  Sodom. 
View  of  a  Town. 
The  Shipwreck. 
The  GardcD  of  the  lies- 
Blacksmith's  Shop, 
Death  of  Nelson. 
Scnthead. 
Tlie  Garreteer's  Petition, 
Greenwich  Hospital. 
St.  Mawes,  Comwjll. 
Atdngdon,  Berkshire. 
■Win<£or. 
Ruin,  with  Cattle. 
Apollo  and  the  Python, 


Avaluiche; 


Hannibal  crossing    the 

Alps. 
Kingston  Bank. 

Frosty  Morning. 
The  Deluge. 
Dido  and  j^ncas. 
Apuleia    in   search    of 

Bligh  Sand. 
Crossing  the  Brook. 
The  Decline  of  Caiikige. 
The  Field  of  Waterloo. 
Orange  Merchantman  go- 
ing 10  Pieces. 
Richmond  IlilL 
Rome,  from  the  Vatican. 
Romr,  the  Arch  of  Titus. 
The  Bay  of  Baix. 
Carthage. 

Seme  from  Boccaccio. 
Ulysses   deriding    Poly. 

The  Loietto  Necklace. 

Pilate  washing  his  Hands. 

View  of  Orvieto. 

Caligula's  Palace  and 
Bridge. 

The  Vision  of  Medea. 

Watteau  Painting. 

Lord  Percy  niKlei  At- 
tainder. 

Childe  Harold's  Pilgrim 
age. 

The  Fiery  Furnace. 


Heidelberg  Castle, 
K^ulas  leavii^  Rome. 
Apollo  and  Daphne. 
Hero  and  Leander. 
Pbryne  going  to  the  Bath. 
Agrippina. 
The  Tdmcraire. 
Bacchus  and  Ariadnfc 
The  New  Moon. 
Venice,  Bridge  of  Sighl. 
Burial  of  Wilkie. 
The  Exile  and  the  Rock 

Limpet 
Steamer  b  a  Snowstorm. 
The     Evening    of     the 

The    iHoming  after  the 

The  Opening  of  the  Wal- 

halia. 
Appi.ach  to  Venice. 
The     'Sun   of   Venice' 

going  to  Sea, 
Port  Ruysdad. 
Von  Tromp. 
Rain,  .Steam,  and  Speei 
Venice,  the  Gindecca. 
Venice,  the  Qoay. 
Venice,  Noon. 
Venice,  SimteL 
Venice.  Going  to  theBaH, 
Venice.    Returning  from 

theBalL 
Whalera. 


Whalers. 

Whalers  boiliiw  Blabber. 

Queen  Mab's  Grotto. 
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^neas  relating  his  Stotyj  The  Battle  of  Trafalgar. 

to  Dido.  RichmoDd  Biidge. 

Mercnry  sent  to  admonish    Fire  at  Sea. 

.Eneas.  Petwoith  Park. 

The    Depaiture    of   the   Chichester  CanoL 

Trojan  Fleet.  Mountain  Glen. 

The  Visit  to  the  Tomb.    |  Harrest  Home. 


Ust  of  the  Turtter  Drawings  and  Sketches,  exhibited  with  the 
TUmer  CoUedion  of  Pidures. 

Thb  Libek  Sti;dioiium. 
„  -  Fift|"one  Water-colour  Diawings  in  brown,  bemg  the  greater  poitiao 
of  the  original  Drawings  inade  for  the  so-called  Libe$-  Studwnun,  at  '  Book 
of  Studies,'  in  imitation  of  Claude's  Liia-  Verilatit,  or  'Book  of  Tnilh.' 
The  prints,  in  brown  ink,  from  these  drawings  were  published  in  numbers, 
&om  the  year  iSoS  until  iSig.  Man;  of  the  plates  were  etched,  and  tome 
engraved,  by  Tuincr  tumself. 


Cfmfctituiu. 

"r  Jason. 

2  ijolitude. 

3  Bridge  with  Goats. 

4  Bridge  in  middle  dis- 

J  CephalnsandFrocris. 

?  Pastoral. 

7  Pastoral  with  Castle. 

5  Woman  plajing  Tam- 

bourine. 
9  The  Tenth  Plague  of 
Egypt. 

10  Hindoo  Devotions. 

11  Hindoo  Ablutions. 
II  Cliristandthe Woman 

of  Samaria. 
Fartign  Vtitai, 
13  Laufenburg    on 


Via. 

17  Mount  St.  Gothard. 

18  BouneTUIe,  Savoy. 

19  The  Alps  from  Gre- 
noble to  Chamberi. 

Briliik  fieua. 
30  NoHiam    Castle,    on 

the  Tweed, 
ai  Holy  Island    Cathe- 

draL 
21  HoTpeth. 

33  Ri*aulz  Abbey,  York - 

34  Ciypt,  EiikstiU 
Abbey. 

35  Dunslanborgfa  Castle. 

36  Coast  of  Yorkshire, 
ay  Winchelsea. 
aS  East  Gate,  Winchel- 

39  Hind  Head  HUI. 
,    30  Martello        Towers, 
BexhilL 
3t  Sl   Catherine's  Hill, 
near  Gmldford. 
I  Pembuiy  Mill,  Kent. 


3]  Greenwich  HospitaL 

34  Chepstow       Caatle, 

River  Wye. 

35  The    Wye    and    the 

Severn. 

36  Flint  Castle:  Smug- 

glers. 

37  DumbUne  Abbey. 

38  Peat  Bog,  Scotland, 

39  View      near      Blair- 

Alhol. 

40  The  Clyde. 

41  loveraiy  Castle. 

Varwas. 
41  Sketch  for  Sea  Piece. 


43  , 


Do. 


44  Bridge  and  Cows. 

45  Watermill. 

46  Stackyard. 

47  Farmyard  with  Pigs. 
4S  Het^mg  &  Ditching 

49  Manne  Dabblers. 

50  Youitf  Acgten. 

51  JoTenile  Tricki. 


Sietcha  and  Drawings  exleiiding  over  a  period  of  marly  Sixty 
Years,  arranged  as  nearly  as  praetieable  in  Chronological 
Order. 

First  Pekiod:  Eakly  Sketches. 

Ko.  Subject.  Hwhod. 

I  North-westVitwofMalmcsbuiy  Abbey — 
View  on  the  River  Avon,  '  from  Wal- 
lace's WftU'— 'View  of  Cook's  Folly,' 
looking  up  Ihe  Avon,  '  wiih  WalUce'c 

Wall  and  the  Hot  Wells'   la  Water  Colour. 

X  TlieMewstonc  Do. 

3  Tower  of  St.   Mary  ReddilTe,   Bristol— 

Transept  and  Towen  of  York  Cathe- 
dral— Tower  of  BostODiLincolDshire  ,„  Pencil  Outline. 

4  Mttlmesbuiy  Abbey  Do. 

5  Kirlutall  Abbey-Holy  Island  Cathedral  Do. 

6  Leeds— BoltoD  Abbey....- Do. 

7  Fire  (Steam)  Engine,  Coollirook  Dale— 

Copper  Works,  Swansea — Fitc  Engine, 
Cwbrook  Dale — Iron  Foundry,  Maid- 
ley  Wood— Fire  Engine,  Coalbrook 
lUe — Fire  Engine  near  Glasmount 
(So  named  at  Ihe  backs) Pen  and  Inlt. 

8  View  of  the  Interior  of  the  Savoy  Chapel    Light  and  Shades 

9  ViewofTivoli  Do. 

10  Study  of  Shipping    Do. 

11  Portico  of  St.  Peter's,  Rome  Do. 

II  Study  of  a  Cottage   Water  Colour. 

13  AColUgeRoof  Do. 

14  Carisbrook  Castle Do. 

15  An  Interior „,  Do, 


17  lliree  Studies  of  Boats Do. 

.«         n.,  rin  fBody   Colonr   on    Browa 

19  Seven  Studies  of  a  Shipwreck— Skelch  of 

a  Boat    Fen  and  Ink. 

ao  Two  Coaat  Scenes    Do. 

31  Sketch  for  Picture  of  Ivy  Bridge^  Devon 

— Study  of  a  Stream Pencil  and  Water  Colour, 

33  Two  Studies  of  Fir  and  Willow Pencil  on  Btown. 

Second  Pekiod,  fkou  about  1801. 
ir  Grenoble    Pencil  and  Chalk  on  BiDwili 


>S  Convent  oF  the  Great  St.  Bemard- The 
Town  of  Aosta 

36  Roman   Gate,   Aosta— Another  View  of 


«<-.<•!.  .,f  A ..».  .~.,vi™  /Pencil  and  Chalk  on  Brown 

37  Castle  of  Aosta,  two  V.ews ^     ^^  ^,(^  (;,j^^ 

a8  Clacien,  Grindelwald— Fallen  Tree*......    Pencil  and  Chalk  on  Brown. 


Pendl  and  Chalk  on  Bnviv 


31  The  Alpi,  looking  towirds   Grenoble- 
Grenoble  with  MonI  BUnc 

3a  Two  Viewi  of  Grenoble  

33  View  of  an  English  Coanb7  Seat  .. 


40  V>lle7  of  Chatnouni Da.  and  Body  Colour. 

41  BatUe  of  Foit  Bard,  Val  d'Aotta,  1800; 

exhibited  in  tSlJ » Drawing  in  Water  Colour. 

4a  Ivy  Biidge,  Devon  „ Do. 

43  Two  Stndie*  of  a  Fignre,  for  Picture  of 

Deluge   Chalk  on  Blue. 

44  Sketch  of  a  Group  of  Figuet,  for  Fictuie 

of  Hannibal Do. 

45  Study  of  a  Culler . 
'  '•■   '      '    TlotB. 

Sketc 
Do. 

49  Study  of  an  Aim  Chair    Oil  Colotin. 

50  Four  Studiet  of  Dock  Leaves Fen  and  Ink. 

51  Do.  Plants |P.^Inkon\Vhitea„d 

5a  Study  of  Sheep „ Pencil 

53  S«d,ofPlp«dotD™l.^   ^^M,Col«,»B™™„d 

54  Do.      Dntdi  Hardwve  &C.   Pencil  and  Fendl  Outline*. 

55  Views  in  Roncn—Nonnan  Caps PendL 

56  Stndici   on  the  Seine— Sketdui   ftom 

Claude  Dol 

SJ  Studies  of  a  Skeleton   Chalk  on  Brown. 

58  Dead  Dnclu _ Colour  and  Chalk. 

59  Study  of  a  Teal  flying Water  Colour. 

Aim  Vkmi  ef  Ratae,  1819.     Shetchei  in  Body  C^enr. 
I  Rome  from  Monte  Maiio.  6  The  Arches  of  Constantioe  and 

3  Rome  from  the  Baiberini  Villa.  Titos. 

3  Bridge  and  Castle  of  SoQt'Angelo    8  The  Church  and  Convent  of  tlw 

from  St  Peter"*.  Qaatlro  Coronati. 

4  The  Colosseum.  9  The  Claudian  Aqueduct. 

5  The  Basilica  of  Constantine. 

TiiiKD  Period,  fkou  about  1810. 
te  Two  Lattdscapcs  FencL'  Outline*. 
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63  Landscape— Moonlight Water  Colour. 

64  AStomrSkr    Do. 

6j  Tliree  Marine  Sketches Do. 

66  Do.  Do Bodj  Colour  on  Blue. 

67  Etorer  Drawing  in  Vatet  Colour. 

68  North  Shields Do. 

<9  Rodiotcr. Do. 

70  Foot  Sketches— Rivers  of  France Bodj  Colour  on  Blue. 

71  Foot  Sketchet— Calais Pea  and  Ink  oa  Blab 

7s  Eneux  Ifaiket-place— LootIos — and 

two  Sketches  of  Vemon Fen  and  Ink  on  Blue, 

73  Marly,  near  St,  Getmain,  looking  up  the 

Rirer— Castle  of  the  Fair  Gabridle— 
and  Dear  SL  Gerniain,  hx^iiig  down 
the  River Pen  and  Ink. 

74  Four  Studies— Anibletcnie(r)  Dieppe 


Three  Sketches  of  Rooms  at  PelwoKfa...    Body  Colour  on  Blue. 

Four  Sunset  Studies  at  Petwoith Do. 

Four  Sketches— Rivers  of  Fiance Do. 


83  Do.            Do Do. 

84  Do.            Do :....  Do. 

85  Do.            Do Do. 

86  Do.           Do.       Do. 

87  Two    Studies    for    Vignettes,   Rogeis's 

Columbus Water  Colour. 

88  Two  Vignettes     » Do. 

89  Do.             Do. 

90  Studies  of  Swiss  Costume  Do. 

gi  French  Dance  in  Sabots Body  Colour  on  Bluk 

91  Villeneave — Gilloy  on  the   Spliigen — 

Veray  Pencil  on  BrowB. 

93  Fortress — Lausanne,  Sunset Water  Colour. 

94  Moselle  Bridge,  Coblcntz— Brid^  over 

*             the  Rhine,  Cobleniz   Doh 

95  Two  Views  on  Lake  Lucerne    Do. 

96  The  Lake  of  Anneey Water  Colour. 

97  San  Giorgio  Msegior^  and  Santa  Maria 

della  Solute,  Vraice    Do. 

98  The  Riva  d<^U  Schiavoni,  and  Lagoon, 

Venice Do. 

99  Sunset,  Lake  Luceme— Night,  Zurich  ...  Do. 
100  Momingoo  Lake  Lucem^  three  Sketches  .  Do. 
loi  View  of  Rome.     Date  l8ig.     {Full  of  accarate  detail.) 

.  103  Rome — the  Bridge  and  Castle  <rf  St.  Angelo.     (Lovely  eotonr.) 
103  Rome  (ram  Monte  Uario.     (BeantiM  middle  distance.) 
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104  Rome  from  the  Baibcrini  VilU. 

IDS  Rome— Nymphieam  of  Alexandet  Sererus.     (Fine,  but  carele^J 

■  06  The  Claudian  Aqueduct  at  RoTne. 

107  The  Colosseum  nt  Rome. 

108  The  Basilica  of  Constanline  at  Rome. 

■09  Tlie  Church  of  St.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  at  Rome, 
1 10  The  Arches  of  Constanline  snd  Titus  M  Rome. 


i 


bj  Sea,  on  the  occasion  of  George  the  Fourth's  Visit  to  Edtnbuivh. 

1 13  Tea  leaves  fiom  a  Book  of  Sketches  00  the  Rbine  a^l  Mense— my 

and  Dlnant. 

114  Six  leaves  from  a  Sketch-book  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva— Junction' of 

the  Rhone  and  Arve  ;  Studies  of  Boats  ;  Lausanne  from  the  North  ; 
I^usanne  from  the  East ;  Geneva  &om  the  Wett ;  Geneva  from  the 
West  at  a  greater  distance. 

115  Tttelve  loves  &om  a  Sketch-book  at  Venice,  compruiog  Santa  Maria 

della  Salute;  the  Custom  House;  St.  Mark's  Place;  Casa  GH- 
mani  and  the  Rialto  ;  St.  George's  and  St.  Mary's  of  Health;  the 
Grand  Canal  from  Casa  Foscaii  to  the  Rialto ;  Riva  d^li  Schiavoni, 
with  St.  Mark's  and  St.  Zacharr's ;  the  Doge's  Palace  and  Mint ; 
Ibe  Fruit  Market ;  the  Coal  Market ;  the  Rialto,  with  the  West  side 
of  the  Grand  Canal ;  the  Rialto,  with  the  East  side  of  the  Grand 
Canal. 
tl6  ThieeleavesfromNote-booki — Seven  Sunsets  and  Sketches  of  Cloadi 
from  Andenuich  on  ihe  Rhine ;  tha  Borromean  Islands  on  Lago 
Maggiore. 

117  Two  leaves  of  a  Note-book  filled  at  Naples. 

118  Studies  Irom  Claude  and  in  Fmnce— View  near  Dieppe;  Fithwivea 

qoarrelliiiE  on  Dieppe  Beach. 

1 19  View  of  Dresden. 

1 20  The  Arch  of  TiWs.     Same  from  the  side. 

191  SfutC^  <;.' i^lit  uid  Shade  in  and  on  hollow  glass  balla^ 
m  Angry  Swuu. 
133  Studies  of  Pooltrr. 

124  Bnckingh*m  Gate  (?)  Hungerford  Bridge^ 
135  Source  of  the  ArreroD. 

125  Study  for  the  drawing  of  Grenoble, 
137  Ditto. 

118  A  Mountain  Stream.     (In  oiL) 
lag  Study  of  Masts  and  Rigging. 

130  Boat  in  Heavy  Sea.     Boat  Swamped  in  Sur£ 

131  Three  Studies  of  a  Shipon  Fire. 

13a  Sunset  over  a  Town.     Twilight.     (Same  as  at  Petworth.) 

133  Town  on  the  Loire  (Sanmur?) ;  Huj  on  the  Meuse  from  above  tlie 

Chlteau  ;  D  jiant  on  the  Meuse. 

134  Orlians    (Theatre  and  Cathedral).      Nantes   (Promenade  near   the 

Chlteau). 

135  Promenade  at  Nantes.     Dresung  for  Tea.     Firelight  and  Cat 

I3«  Havre  (?].      Haifleur.      Caudebec     Saumur.      [Mr.   Rnskin  thinks 
the  Hatfleur  tpeciallj  beautifuL) 
Saomor.     Mont^ean.    (Study  for  a  drawing  [SaumurT]  made  for  l&a 
'Keepsake') 
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8  Stndia  on  tlie  Loire  and  Meoic     Hny.     {Monung  effect.) 

9  Stadyof  aTown  oa  the  I^irc  The  Camra  MounUint fram  Sanana. 
o  Vignette  of  Turbot  and  Mullet 

t  Vignette  of  Mickerel. 
3  Swiss  Fortress — Grenoble. 

3  Calm.     Fresh  Breeze.     (Pen  Studies.) 

4  Carew    Castle    about   iSoo  (published   1834).      Lancaster.      (Fint 

Sketches  of  England  Series.) 

5  Caernarvon  Ca.s11e.     Wells  ColhednJ. 

6  Two  Bridge  tubjects. 

7  Cologne  Qtthedral— on  the  Rhine.     (■  Magnificent  and  of  hi*  finest 

time.' — Rustin.) 
S  Sltetches  at  and  rear  York.     {Pendl— Middle  time.) 
9  Sequel  to  ditto. 

0  On  the  Rhine.     (Brown  paper— Late.) 

1  Bellioiona.      (Veiy  late.) 

>  Fribourg.     (Probably  last  Swiss  jooniey,  1845.) 

3  Fribourg,  companion.    (Prom  a  book  with  fourteen  detailed  sketches.) 


MISCFXLANEOUS  COLLECTIONS. 

(IN  THEIK  PRESENT  STATB.) 


Turner's  Pictures  and  Drawings  in  the  Galieiy  o/F.ff.  Fawkcs, 
Esq.,  Farnley  Hall,  near  Leeds. 


Oil  Paintings. 


Lake  of  Graeia,  from  above  Vsvay, 

and  looking  towards  the  Valley  of 

the  Rhone. 
Pilot  with  Red  Cap  hailing  a  Smack 

in  stormy  weather. 
The  Victorf  returning  from  Trabl- 

gar,  beating  up  Channel,  in  three 

potitiona  j  fre^  breeze. 


Coast  Scene  — Sunset,  with  uen-ol- 

war  at  anchor  ;  fine  weather. 
Landscape. 

(The  last  five  were  painted  from 
iSoS  to  1816.) 
Dort— Holland.     1818. 
Rembrandt's  Daughter.     1837, 


Wateb-colour  Dkawinos, 


Scarboioagh,  Yorkshire. 
Flounder-nshing,  Pntney  Bridge. 
Cottage  Scene. 
Fountains  Abbey,  Yorkshire, 
Bolton  ALbey,  Yorkshire. 
The  Strid,  Bolton  Abbey. 
H^  Force— Tees  River. 
Wharfedale,  from  Chevin  Park. 
Lancaster  Saitdi. 


Coast  Scene. 

Windermere,  Westmoreland. 
Loch  Fine,  Argyleahire. 
View  of  Conifton,  Westmoreland. 
„         „         and  Old  Man. 
First-rate,  taking  in  stores. 
Old  House,  Farnley. 
Part;  on  tbe  Mooi^  latfa  August. 


VnDey  of  Cliaraonnl,  looking  enst- 

Mont  Blanc,  from  Val  D'Aosta. 
Lake  of  Lucerne,  from  Fluelen. 
Teufds-Briick,  St.  Gothard. 
Falls  of  Ihe  Reichenbach,  VaUe/  of 

GriadelHtJd. 
Sonrce  of  Ihe  AremiHi,  Chamonni. 
Valler  of  Chamouni. 
HontaQTcit  and  Mcr  de  Glace. 


Lac  de  BrienU— UoonlighL 
Hont  Cenis — Snow-stonn. 
Lausanne  and  L&ke  of  Genevi. 
Mont  Blanc,  from  CbamounL 
Vevay  and  Lake  of  Geneva. 
Sallenche. 
Bonneville,  Savoy- 
Fall*  of  Staubach,  LauteibitmaeD. 
Falls  of  Reichenbach. 


Venice,  from  Fusina. 
The  Rialio,  Venice, 
Rome,  from  Monle  Mario, 

The  Colosseum,  Rome. 

All  these  drawings  tvere  made  betwi 


/ta/ktt. 

Interior  of  St.  Peter's,  Roaie. 
Naples,  and  Bay. 
Eruption  of  Mount  Vesnvlu*. 
Ships  bailing  a  Pilot  off  the  Tign 


n  the  years  1S03  and  i8aa 


Watbr-colour  Drawings  in  Cases, 
IttuttnUive  0/ PiKitts  by  Lard  B}-rQn  aiid  Sir  W.  ScotI  and  StMn. 
Frontispiece. 
*Tn  Greece,  but  livine  Greece  no  rnore.' — Byron's  Ciaomr, 

*  Day  sat  on  Norham's  Castle  steep.' — Scott's  lHarmian. 
■  If  you  would  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 

Yon  most  view  it  by  the  pale  moonlight.' 

Scott's  Lay  of  tht  Lait  Mmitrtl, 
<  Lone  Gtenartney's  hazel  shade.' — Scott's  Lady  oflht  LaJu, 
'Here,  'twurt  rodt  and  river,  grew 

A  dismal  grove  of  sable  hue.' — Scott's  Reixby, 

*  Lalla  fiiiStln.'— Moore. 


Dkawinos  o 


1833. 


Franthfuett  ta  '  Chronology,'  fy  Walltr  Fawlei,  Elf. 

^pamids,  for  Ancient  History.  |   Stonehenge,  for  Modem  Histoiy, 

lUuttralht  ofPtriodi  e/EngHih  Hislery. 

Swordi    of   Oliver  Cramwell,   Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  and  Lambert,  ax 
preseired  at  Farnley  Hall, 
Banners  of  the  Royal  side. 
Banners  of  the  Parliamentariiiu. 
Revolution  of  16SS. 

Water-colour  Drawinoi. 
London,    from    windows    of    45  I  Frontispiece  to  Catalogue  of  Watec* 

Grosvenot  llace,  when  In  posses*  "  '        "    -  ■  -  " 

aioD  of  Waller  Fawkei,  &q. 
Drawing-room    of   45     Gronenor 

PlRCC.  I 


Watkk-colouk  Dkawikos  or  Bikds. 
frvm  Nature. 


Hold  of  a  Moor  Buzzud, 
Had  of  While  OwL 

Hold  of  Cuckoo. 

Head  of  Gieen  Woodpecker, 

Goldfinch. 

Rotnn  Redbreut 

Ringdore,  dead. 

Head  of  Gune-cock. 

Head  of  Cock  PheaianL 


Head  of  Hen  Pheasant. 
Head  of  Tnrke;-cock. 
Head  of  Peacock. 
Head  of  Groiuc. 
Grouse  Hanging. ' 
Head  of  Partridge. 
Head  of  Woodcock. 
Kingfisher,  dead. 
He^  of  Heron. 
Head  of  Guinea-fowL 


Skbtcuks  on  the  Riiinr  (in  a  Case]. 
Hinenach.     N. 
Rheinfels,    looking   to    Hati    and 


Pelerhoff. 

Maiksbarg.     S. 

OlierUiutcin.    N.  ChapeL 

Entiance  of  the  Lahn.     S. 

Abbey,  near  Coblenti.    S. 

Back  of  Ehrenhrdtstein,   &fHn  tha 

Pfaffen. 
From  Elirenbreitslein. 
QnarotCobleDti. 
Bridge  over  the  Mcselle,  CoUenU. 
Nenwied  and  Weissenthnim.     N. 
WeisKnthmm  and  Hoch^   HODS- 


HaTCDCc  and  CasseL 

Majence.   N. 

Mafcnce.     S. 

Palace  of  Brebeiech, 

JobanDiiiierg. 

Rudisheira,    looking   to    Bingen 

KIopp.     N. 
Bingen  Ehrenfels,   looking  out  of 

Loch. 
Abbey   of   Bingen,    looking    into 

Loch. 
Bii^en  Loch  and  UanseUiuni.    N. 
Bautibu^.    S. 
Sonneck  on  kft— on  right,  Bacha- 

rach  in  the  distance. 
Fiintenberg. 
Bacharach  and  Stableck. 
Fbli  Caub  and  OuteDfds. 
Oberwesel  and  Schonberg  Castle. 
I^rleyberg.     N. 
Goerhauicn  tod  Hati  Caitle, 
Larleyberg.     S. 

Lwlejbeig  and  Goerhanien.     N. 
Lurlejbeig.     S. 
Lnrl^berg. 
Goeihatuen.     N. 
Lnrleybei^.    S. 
mto. 

HaU  Castle,  with  Rheinfeb.     W. 
From  Rheinfeli,  looking  over  St 

GoartoHata. 

SxnCBBS  (IN  CASES)  OF  THE  FARHLBT  PBOFEETT. 

Com  t. 

Olley  Lodge*.  I  Old  Porch— Flows  CardeiL 

Approach  to  Faraley  HaU  boa  the      Old  Part  of  House  and  ditto. 

west,  1  Old  Fair&x  (^teway,  and  Firt. 

Dairy,  Faruley,  |  West  Lodges  (dengned  by  l^inier). 


Remagen  (S.)  and  Lintl. 
Rolandswoith  Nunnery  (N.),  wilb 

Dnu±enfels. 
Dradienfds  and  Nonneiy, 
Dracfaenftli, 
Godesbe^.    S. 
Rhein  Gale,  Cologne.    8. 


Wharfe  uid  Cimin,  from  TtA. 
Glen  to  Loch  Tiny. 
Glen  leadiDg  to  Loch  Tinj. 
Loch  Tiny  «nd  Snmmer-howe. 

„        and  Ainuclifle. 

„         ksd  Bo&t-honse^ 


Loch  Tiny  and  Undley  HtJL 
Bankc  of  Wasbbume.     S. 
LindltyMiU.     S. 
Lindley  Bridge,  Wood,  tad  IlalL 
Guy  iam,  Bank,  and  Ford. 


CdnHall. 

Rocks  in  Caley  Pule 

„     EaSL 
Wert  Entrance  to  ditta 
NewaU  Old  HaU. 
Lindley  Old  Hall. 
Hawkworth  Old  HaU. 
Fairfax  Cabinet 

All  these  dravringx  n 


Oalc  Room  at  Faraley  HaU, 
Old  Staircase. 
Study. 
Ditto. 

Fainted  Window. 
Modem  Staircase. 
Dining-room, 
Drawing,  room, 
lebelvreen  iEo6and  182% 


Sketches  Framed. 
Wuhbume.    N. 
Junction  of  Whatfe  and  Washbnrae  Riven,  with  Faniley  Hall  in 

the  distance. 

Titmer's  Draitrii^s  in  the  Celkdion  ofy,  Ruikin,  Esq. 
Paintings. 


Richmond,  Vorksbire — Town   and 

Cutle,   from  the  banks  of  the 

RiTcr.     E. 

Richmond,    Yorkshire,    &om    the 

Moors.     E. 
Richmond,    Yorkshire—the   Town 
and  Caslle,  from  Footpath  above 
River.    E. 
Warwick.     E. 
Constance.     S. 
Salisbury.     E. 

Laceme  Town,  from  above.     S, 
)i  ,1       from  Lake.     S. 

„       LMie,  from  BmnneiL     S. 
„  „     from  FInelen.    S. 

„  ,,      withRigi.     S. 

Fats  of  St.  Gothard,  near  Faido.    S. 
Lake  of  Zi^,  from  Gotdan. 
Lake  of  Zog,  near  Aart.    S. 
CoUenti.    S. 
Winchdsea.    E. 


Dadley.    E. 
Devonpoit.    E. 
SchaShaosen  Town. 
„  Falls. 


K. 


Chilean  dela  Belle  Gibrielle. 
LlanthonvAbbey.     E. 
Derwent  Water.     E. 
Okchampton.     E. 
Rochester.     E. 
Backlastleigh  Abbey.    E. 
Bolton  Abbey.     E.   ' 
Nottingham.     E, 
Harlech.     E. 


St.  Catherine's  HilL    £. 
Flint  Castle.     E. 
Sotrboroogh  (once  at  Famley). 
Famley  Hall  (once  at  Faniky). 
GnndviUe.    (Uiqiuhli^ed  drawing 

on  coast  of  France.) 
Isola Sella.     <Haken-iU'»    'Italy.'} 


i860.  G^/«/i«i  i/Mr.  Waim. 

Harcb  t6  The  Burning  of  (he  Houses  of  Farliamenl.     (Exhibited  at  the 
BiUUh  Institution  in  1S35.)    70S/.     Mr.  White. 

Br  Messrs.  Sothxsy  &  Wilkinson. 
iS£l.  CMtcHm  af  Prinls  »/  Mr,  Geargt  Smith. 

March    AChoiceProofSet  of 'England  and  W>ks.'     115/. 
„         Tninei'*  '  Southern  CoasL'    (Proofi  and  etching).)    goL 

By  Messrs.  Chustie  ft  Manson. 

Cellectien  of  Sir,  Fairrt,  cf  Rosaiioiml,  Hverpaii. 
„        View  of  Stamford.     (Made  for  '  England  and  Wales '  Series. ) 

198/,     Jones. 
„         Lucerne.     (One  of  the  lait  drawings  made  by  Turner.     En- 

grared.)     aio/.    Jones. 

Colltitien  ofMr.  Uatlli. 
AprU     The  Bass  Rock.     (Painted  at  Abbotaford  for  Sir  W.  Scott.) 

158/.  iij.     Vokins. 
June       What  Yoa  Will— a  landscape,  with  man]'  figures.    245  guineas, 
Agnew. 
„        Loch  Katrine.    750  guineas.    D.  J.  While. 

tSea.  CellatieM  of  Mr.  Knt. 

March    PegwellBay.     (Middle  style.)    83  guineas. 
,,         Milan   Catheditd.      (Wonderfully  airy  and   line.     Engraved.^ 
60  guineas.    Croft. 
Carlisle.  (Engraved.  Thefamonsdrawing.)  96guineas.  Agnew. 
Hythe.     (Engravedin 'TheSonthemCoasL')  gU.  tu.   White. 
The  Wreck.   (A  vignette;  a  porfect  work  of  its  kind.    Engraved' 

in  '  Tiie  Keepsake. '}    84  guineas.     Smith. 
Smalliholme  Tower.     (Engraved.)    65  euineas.     Smith. 
An  Illustration  to  *The  Black  Dwarf.'   (Engraved.)  48gaineas, 

Smith. 
An  lUuatralion  to  ' Guy Mannering. '     (Engraved.]     58gaineas. 

Sidmouth.     (Engraved. )    63  guineas.     Vokins. 
Cologne.     (Engraved.)     76  guineas.     Agnew. 


CellatiBH  af  Mr.  Lat^ton,  ef  Laitrfttt. 
May       Lancaster.     {'EnglandsndWalcs'Seiies.}  305gnineu.  FoUet. 

Ceilitliat  afMr.  B.  G.  Wittdia. 
July       DawnofChrislianity— 'FlightmtoEgypt'  (R.A.1841.)  33Sgi. 
„         Glaucus  and  ScyllL  (R.A.  1841.)  iSogt. 

1363.  Bv  Messrs.  Fostbb  ft  Co. 

February   Lochmaben  Castle.     (Vignette.)    soguioeu.     Gteatorex. 
R  R 
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1863.  C(dltetum  of  Mr.  Bkkmn. 

May.      Antwerp— Van  Goyen  looking  for  a  Subject.     3,5tO  suineu. 
„         HelToetslujrs— The  '  Cily  of  Utrecht,'   64-gna  ship,  ffaag  to 

Sea,     1,600  guineas. 
„         Iv7  Bridge,  Devon.     SSa  guineas.     Martinean. 
„  Wreckers,  Coast  of  Northumberlimd.      1,890  piineas. 

„         Calder  Bridge,  Cumberland.     500  guineas.     H.  BickneD. 
„        Venice— The  Campo  Santo.  (A most  glorious  picture.)  3,000^1. 
„  Do.      The  Giudecca  &c.     (Equally   good,    bat  hardly    so 

lovely.)     1,650  gnineas. 
„         EbreobreitstMn.     [,Soo  gaineas. 
„         Fort  Ruysdael.     (Probably  the   culmination   of  Ihe  paintet*! 

ttatoral  style.)     1,900  guineas. 
„        Pakstrioa.     1,900  guineas.     H.  Bicknelt.* 

By  Messrs.  Chsistii  &  Mahson. 
„        Fonr  early  works. — I.  Winchester  Cross,     a.  Rnins  in  Italy. 

3.  Bay  of  Naples.     4.  LakeofNemi.     95  guineas.   Various. 
„  Count  D'Orsiy's  Portrait  of  Turner.      (Sketched  at  an  evening 

party.     Pen  and  ink.     One  of  the  most  fortunate  likenesses, 

though  caricatured.)     50  guineas,     Agnew. 
„         Himalaya   Mountains,    and  the  companion  drawiog.      [Both 

engraved.)     330  guineas.     Vokins. 
„        The  Lighthouse  at  Havra — moonlight.     105  guineas.    Moor& 
„         The  Lake  of  Geneva,   from   the   Jura;   Moat  Blanc   in  Ihe 

distance.     141  guineas.     Grindlay. 
„         lighthouse  of  the  Hive,  mouth  of  Ihe  Seine;     103  guineas, 

ColnaghL 
„        The  Ri^i.     396  eumeas.    Agnew. 

„        Cop1eyFielding,'methMawr,  North  Wales.  43oenineas  Wells, 
„        CaUlc  of  Ei^  oa  the  Moiclle,  Rouen,  and  Chiteau  Gatltard. 

160,  300^  tmd  170  gnineal.     Agnew. 
„        Lakeof  Lncenie.     ifogaiaeas.    Colnaghi. 
„         PlymoDth  Sound.     (GngniTed.)     I31  guineas.     Vokins. 

The  Pilkington  Collection  of  drawings  by  Tumet  was  stAA  to 
Mr.  V^Ils  at  the  following  prices : — f 
„  Scarborough  Castle,  Boys  Crab-fishing.     250  guineas. 

„  Movbray  Lodge,  Ripon, Yorkshire,  ElarlRipoirs  Seat.  Sioes. 

„  Gmue  Shooting — The  Moor,  with  portrait  of  the  Attist ;  Uie 

dggi  painted  by  Stubby     430  guineas. 

■  irtiac  picture)  iiliidilrMwb  nidi  mifrifiMiiipricei  wen  (otfranthcaitiitdlrNb 

•t  piicea  «a>y>B<  don  >So  to  350  guiiieu  each. 

1  PrittttfTmriHt'ititiMMiSidtiuffiSiil: 

MelvoeuluyL    The  Cilv  of  Oircchi  gomg  10  ta.  iSj.  (£ity  ioi.\  f  1,6(0. 

Ivy  Bndge,  Devon  1^!^..  10..),  £93.. 

Voke— Tha  Cuudo  Suto,  iSii  (lilt.  xaiX  £%,ooo. 

Jr'^tJ^'  °i?f=<«-  St^  M^iWI»  S»lutt,  Ac,  .«4>  W-«*  <r,n*  « 


BinW«il  ,£i3, 


Ci^).  j£mG>  im. 
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Woodcoclt  Shoolrog,  Scone  on  Ihe  Ctiiver.     51°  piinea*. 
CoUectian  b/ Mr.  Allnutt. 

A  River,  crossed  by  a  bridge,  bills  on  either  side,  cows  m  shallow 
water — eveniog.  (Slntcd  to  be  Ibe  poinlei's  work  on  aJniLt- 
sion  as  A.R.A.,  'I799,  which  can  only  mean  that  it  was  e«- 
hibiled  in  that  yeai ;  and  is  probably  that  given  in  Rodd't 
List  as  'AbcrEarenny  Bridge,  Monmoulhshire— clearing  up 
afier  a  shoncryday,'  No.  336  in  Royal  Academy  Catakigue.) 
385  euineas.     Lord  AshburloO, 

This  work  wasalsoatthe  Art* Treasures  Exhibition  under 
the  title  of  'Biidgc  at  Abergavenny.' 

I.ceds,  (Engravedin 'EnglandiindWales.')  330gs.  Vokins. 

Distant  View  of  Fonlhill  Abbey,  the  lake  below,  wooded  [ore- 
grdund^moming.     a6o  guineas.     Webb. 

The  compaoion,  the  same,  sheep  feeding,  stream  in  front — e\-im- 
ing.   100  guineas.     Cox. 

Tivoli.     l.Soo  guineas.      Lord  Ashburton. 

The  engraving  from  the  same,  b;  Goodoll,  copper-plate,  anil  465 
impressions,  many  of  Ibem  proofs  before  letters,  executed  lor 
Mr.  Allnult.     420/.      Agnew. 
The  Dravring  was  No.  1033  at  the  Intematiooal  Exhibition, 


309,  then  the  property  of  W.  Wilson,  Esq. 
„        The  Pass  of  the  Simpton.     103/.     Webb. 
July        Sidoa     197/-  8r. 
„         Huei.     30ol.  111. 
December  Hyl  he.      (Painted  1824  '  Southern  Coast '  Series.    Engraved) 
116I.     Graves. 
„         Mount  Z^cbaoon.     157/.  lar.     Graves. 

1864.  CoilKlim  efifr.  T.  H.  APCamul. 
June     15  Lowestoft.     134/.  loi.    Agnevr, 

Frem  Patietu  Pnvalt  Ceiltcluus.- 
July        A  Sea  View.     656/.     Webster, 

„         Barnes  Terrace,  on  ihe  Thames,  iSaj.     1, 102/,  lor.     Webster. 
„         Fourteen  Numbers  '  Liber  Studiorum,*  chiefly  with  Turaer*! 
inilials  in  the  comers,     63/.     Graves. 

1865.  Cetttctten  of  John  Daaiis  and  ethert. 

April      Exeter,  from  Ihe  River.     (From  the   'England  tad  Wales.*) 
514/.     Cox. 

Liglxhouu  It 
IheHtvc, 

■111.  Rigtii'as^J'jCjio.  ifc. 

TlMCuiJcorelir,  RoueD.uid  CUuiu  Gultuiltcen  £ti,\ 
_    ,£ltS.  .flics  and  i>?a.  >«. 
The  Liki  or  Lucerne  Ufiii,  Zti: 

*ni*     P;ll.{^.rt/^A      nrnMnoa      hu 


[h  by  Turner,  of  Yorkihirc 
nile  Sho.   ■  .  —      ■       ■ 


.,  .  __, and  Woodcot ,_ 

•ely  ^3  A  /sjs.  lot-,  ami  ^»  vit. ;  toul,  li,as».  m. 
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1S65.  DroBiinp  by  Tuma^i 

April  A  Town  In  the  TttoL     483/.     Kffsem. 

„  RivCT  Scene  in  the  TyroL     tfld.     Vokins. 

„  Lake  Scene,  with  mountains  on  eitber  side.     157/.     VaLinn 

„  ViewimheTyrol—' Going  to  Market'     158/.    Agoew. 

.,  Paisof  St.  Bernard.     84/.     Vokint. 

„  Town  on  a  Ritct  in  Saroy.     a86/,     Agnew. 

„  Do.  with  Fignm  in  a  BoaL    304/.    Agnew, 

„  Sunrise.     49/.     Vokini. 

„  Siuuet.     50/.     Vokins. 

Pkturahy  Tknur, 

„  An  Italian  Landscape.     472/.     J^new. 

,,  Landscape — 'Woman   with   a    "mnbonrine,'   like    (he    last. 
{Engnvcd  in  the  '  Liber  Stndioioin.']    494/.     Agnew. 

,,  The  Beacon  on  the  Rock.    316/.     Agnew, 

„  Off  SJaigate  Pier,    210/,     Agneir. 

„  Morning  after  the  Wreck.    1^7/.     Shaipe. 

„  Kingsgatc Bay, Maigate—Enugrants Landing.  idS/.E.F. White. 

„  SquaUy  Weather.    S9/.     Bicknell. 

„  Wredteis — Early  Morning.     5a/.     Vokins. 

„  SunseL     131/.     Agnew. 

„  Off  Margate— A  Ha^  Morning.     136/.     BicknelL 

„  View  off  Margate— Eyening.     161/.     Agnew. 

„  Poleatrina,  fiinn  the  Bickndl  collection.     3,105/.     Miller, 

CnHtcHoit  of  Mr.  John  Knamla,  eftht  Tkeatn,  Manthrsia: 
„        Set  of  the  ■  England  and  Walei '  Series.    (Engiavet'i  proofs  on 

India  paper.)     105/.     Jones. 
„        The  Amphitheatre  at  Verona.    (Engnved,  3{in.  byjjin.)   74/. 

„        ValetU  Haibonr.  (6tin.by  loj  in.,  etigiaTed.)i4i/.  C.White. 
„        Saltaah.     (It  in.  br  i6in.,  'EoglaDdaiid  Wain'  Series.     Ei^ 
graved.}    3io/.    Vokins. 

C^clinH  of  Mr.  David  Cat. 
„        'Tintagd  Castle.*    155  guineas.    Agnew. 
Collation  tf  Mr.  Dya. 
Uay       Portrait  of  Tnmer,  on  canvas.    31/.     Agoew, 

CallecHon  ef  Mr.  T.  Gncitaeai,  »f  San^dd  Ledgi. 
„         '  Durham.'     35/.     Cofalaghi. 
„         'MolTcm  Church  and  Abbey.'    42/.     Chester. 
„         '  Sistron.'    63/.     Greenwood, 
„       View  near  Genera.    39JL    Greenwood. 
„        '  Ranugate  fixm  the  Sea.'    120/.    Cox. 
„         ■  Plymonth  Soond.'     (Engraved.)    Iio/.     Lloyd. 
„        '  Mountain  Fort,  near  Genera,'    35/.    Greenwood, 
„        '  Sidmonth.'    74/.    Lloyd. 

By  Messrs.  Sotbbbt,  Wilkinson,  ft  Hodok 
Jnne        'Liber  Sludiomm,'    450^ 
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1865.  Bv  Messrs.  CiimsriE  &  Mansom. 

ColUctum  of  Sir  W.  CaL,  Bart. 
June     8    The  Mouth  of  the  Thame  J.      (Early.)     307/,     CoInaehL 
CoUeclim  Bflht  Ketr.  C.  ff.  llarhhanit  and  efhtri. 
f,        Lalce  Albano.     35 1/.     G  nmdy. 

CeJUctienafJ.  R.  WOiiami,  E:q. 
June      Wtdri  Hope,  {Vidt'QM-j  MaDaering.')    158/.    Gibbi. 
„       Lodmuben  Castle.    68/.    Agnew. 


June       Mehijse  Abbey.     44/.     Agnew. 

Ce&ctiffH  of  Mr.  Bishop,  of  FiymtiUh. 
April     Group  of  Trees  aeur  Lowther  Castle.     18  guinea*.     BoarDb 
Collittian  of  Mr,  Curling,  of  Ma 
ithem  Coast  of  Engli 
lickneU. 

Br  Messrs.  Foster  &  Co. 
„        Geneva.     185  guineas.     Rowney. 

Bv  Messrs.  Christie  &  Manson. 
Collittian  of  Mr.    G.    Yauns  and  olhtrt. 
„        The   Seventh   Plague  of  Egypt.      (Engraved  in  the   '  liber 
Studionim'  as  'The   Fifth  Plague  of  Egypt.'     Beck  ford  col- 
lection.   International  Exhibition.)    1,060/.    Earl  Ctosvenor, 
„         Oribidness.  (Water  colour.  'EneIandandWa]Es.')383/,  Agnew. 
„         Passing  the  Cross.     199/.     Sergeant. 

1867.  ColUcHeu  ofMasri.  Colaaghi,  &ea,  &•  Co. 

March    View  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sistertoti.     liol.     MaishalL 
„         Wreck  Ashore.     840;.    Wilson. 
„        A  Complete  Copy  of  the  'liber  Studiorum.'     109/,     Tillj. 

Collation  of  A.  H.  Camfitll,  Esq.,  M.P. 
June       The  Month  of  the  Seine.     113/.     Agnew. 
„         Fovley  Harbour.     155/.     Ames. 

1868.  CoHkHoh  eflhi  late  Mr.  B.  G.  Windui,  of  Totteniam. 
Febraaiy.  Tjnemouth.  (EngniTedinlhe 'England' Series.)  304/.   Vakini, 

„         A  Ruined  Abbey.     86/.     Agnew. 

„       The  Wot  Fnmt  of  Welb  CatbednL     105/.    Hug. 
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1B68.  CaBtcHmtftktlaUMr.  W.  M.  Bigg, 

March  langliinie  Cutie.     451/.     Vokint. 

AprU  Loch  Maben      (Eognved.)    68/.    ColnagU. 

„  PeomaenmawT.     493/.     Macleaa. 

„  Laeo  di  Garda.     liol.     Agnew. 

„  Ridimond,  Yorkshire.    525/.    baaok 

„  Nanu.    446/.    Colnaghi. 

„  Obenresel.     903/.     Agnew, 

„  Rhode*.     \tal.    Cox. 

CatUe^eneftkilatiMr.D.  T.  WhiU,  of  MtdJex  StnA 
„        PoitiafI  of  Turner.     77/.  14T.     Somes. 
„         Cassiobniy.     $ol.     Tooth. 
„         Loch  Achra;.     18  gaixtas.     Maclean. 

CotUcOoK  oftht  tote  If.  A.  y.  Munro,  Esq. 
Hay       Book  of  Friati,  'Liber  Stodionim,'  14  anmbers,  with  his  tntc^ 
graph  on  the  coren.     80/.     Noseda. 
„         An  Italian  Rivei  Scene.     147/.     Vokins. 
,,        Alt  Italiu  VaUe]>.     141/. 
„        The  VaJIey  of  Martigny.     105/.     T.  Woohier. 
„         The  Valler  of  the  Rhone.     84/-    Coloaghi. 
„        Swim  Valtey,    33/.    E.  White. 

„         Wnrmck  Castle.    ('England  and  Wales.')    420/.     Baker, 
„         Tumer"*  'liber Studiorom.'    83/.    Rimell. 

C^lrctiettoflhtlaleC.y  Palmer,  Esq.,  and  olAtrt. 

„        The  Burning  of  the  Hotwcs  of  Fsrliamcnt.     1,455/.     Agnew, 

By  Messrs,  Sotrebv  &  Co. 

CfJUclun  efthe  late  Sir  JWn  ffi/rfiisley. 

,',        '  IJber  Studioniin.'    (In  6ne  eady  slate,  78  subjects  and  8 

etchings.)    336/.  161,  &/. 

1869.  Cel/trtiim  a/ P.  AUen,  Etq.  tfSeJgiy  Pari,  Mamcliattr. 

March    Inverary.     199/.     Agnew. 
„         The  Temple  of  Japiter  at  j£gina.     23ol.    Gunliart. 

April  CMectlen  efMr.  Ruikin. 

„  Battle  Abbey.     (Second  period.)     loi/.     Gambart. 

„  Cooil  Scene.     (Early.)    iai.     Agnew. 

„  Sketch  for— or  more  prolibly  commencement  of— a  drawing  o| 

the  Bass  Rock.     (Middle  time.)    So/.     Agnew. 

„  Dead  Pheasant    (Finished.)     s<>^     Vokins. 

„  Margate  Pier.    (Finest  period.)     yy.     CdnaghL 

„  Study  of  Storm  and  Sunsbine.    67/.     Vokini. 

„  Lnxembouig.  (Sketch,  a  little  later  than  the  ■  Rivers  of  France.*) 

60/.     Vokins. 

„  On  the  Rhine.    (Sketch.)    53/,     Agnew. 

„  TheNiessen.     (Late.)     lao/.     CoBaghi, 

I,  Mountains  Ulbe  Head  of  the  Lake  Thua  (Lata.)  13U  Agitew. 
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1869. 

„  Bdliiuona.     107  A     Vokini 

„  The  Desolate  Bed  or  an  Alpine  Stream.     106/.     Agneir. 

„  Alpine Tonenl  and  Pasa.    (Late.)     124/.     Agneiv. 

„  Scene  in  the  Tyrol.     161/.     Agnew. 

„  The  Glacier  des  Bossods.     €4/.     Colnaglii. 

„  The  Lake  of  Brienz.    (Eaily.)    327.'.   Aenew. 

A  Different  Property, — EKgravings. 
„        A  Copy  of  '  England  and  Wales. '     52.'.     Inmin. 
„         The  'Liber  StudioniLO.'     {Original   subicriber's   copy.)    31/. 

Martin. 
,,         A  Scene  in  Cumberland,  with  1  Rainbow.     61/.    Agncw. 
„         Whalley  Abbey.     41/.    Agnew. 
,,,        An  Italian  Convent.     35/,     Agnew. 
„         Interior  of  Eveny  Priory.     106/.  Agnew. 
„         Beeston  Castle,  Cheshire.     133/.     Agiiew. 
„        The  Rhone  at  Geneva.     147/.  Agnuw. 
„         A  River  Scene.     31/.     Levy. 
„         The  Val  d'Aosta.     147/,     Agnew. 
„         AldboTOUgh,  Suffolk.    (Engraved  for,  but  not  published  in,  the 

'England  and  Wales'  Series.)     106I.     Agnew. 
„         Whttt^.    (Same.)    210/.     Agnew. 
„         A  Harbour  Seine.     (Not  engiavcd.)     zio/.    Agnew. 
„         Warkworth  Castle,     not.    AgneW, 
„         A  Landscape,   with   a  Female   Feasant  and   a  Sheep  on   a 

Road.     740/.     Agneiv. 

187a  C<^etthn  efthe  late  T.  S.  Cafi,  -Eiq. 

April      '  England  and  Wales.'     6S/.     SoCheran. 
„  Do.  Another  copy.  (Firststate.)  73/.  Martin. 

Colttctim  of  tht  tale  Mr.  E.  Bull-xi,  of  Ilaninaerik. 
„        Venice— the   Dogana   and   Church  Sla.  Maria   della   Salote. 
(R.A.  1S44.)    z,6SS/.    Agaew. 

CdUcHon  e/tkt  lalt  G.  Rtnmt,  Esf. 
„        Pendennis  Castle.     (Engravedfor 'TheSoathemCoast.')   142JI 

ColUctien  eft^  lata  ^ma  Ihllana. 
„~        Convar  Castle.     55/.     Uadean. 
„         Christdinrch,  Oxford,  1794.     46/.     Vokinsi 

1871.       CaUtManeflhtlateMr.  T.  Agnni aiid athfr <mmert. 
Hay       The  Rape  a(  Emtna.     309/.     Cassell. 
„        The  Falls  of  the  Clyde.     357*     Campbell. 

ColUctkn  e/Mairt.  tfiUiiutm  and  E.  RadJey. 
'„        A  View  near  Plymonlh,     47/. 
„         Study  oTa  Sky,  and  an  Alpine  Valley,     ill. 
„        View  on  the  Moselle.     12  guineas. 


Stndy  of  Clouds — MoonligbL     5  guincEi. 

A  Lake  Scene.     15  guineai. 

A  River  Scene,  with  a  Church  uid  Bo>L     lit. 

The  F»lls  of  Teml     15  guineas. 

Luxembourg.     50  piincai. 

Durham.     57/. 

A  View  on  the  Moselte.     7  guineas. 

Boats  near  a  Pier.     16/. 

Walton  Bridge.     17/. 

The  Entrance  to  Battle  Abl>ey.     94^ 

Brienne.     103/. 

Bv  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilki.sson,  4  Co. 
'  Liber  Studioium' — Mill  near  the  Grand  Chartieute,  Dauplonr. 

35/.     HalsteaiL 
Lock  and  Windmill.    35/.     Mr^  Noseda. 
Noiham  Castle.     39/.     Colnaghi. 
Biipah,     14/.    HoUotmy. 

Another,  touched  upon  tqr  Turner.     ;>/.     Cdlno^U. 
Procrii  and  Cephaliu.     ^il.     Colnaghi. 
The  Tenth  Flagne  of  EgypL     19/.     Agnew. 
Isis.     45^.     Mrs.  Nose^ 
Blair-Aihol.    4;/.    Mis.  Noseda. 
Solwaj'  Moss.    35/.    Mis.  Noseda. 

Bt  Messu.  Christii  &  Manson. 
Callatitm  ef  Fratua  Brederif,  Eiq. 
f   A  Gothic  Ruin.     15/. 

Magdalen  College  and  Bridge^     81/. 

A  Viewo<'a  Gentleman's  House,  with  Figures  and  Aalmals.  7i{ 

Ludlow  Castle  and  Bri4Be.     630/. 

Stonjhursl  College.     (S^raTed.)    471/. 

Grenoble,  on  the  Iiice.    1,470/. 

CoUectio*  e/tkt  late  Jekn  Harru,  Esq.,  fmi  tlhtrt. 
March    Glaucos  and  Scylla.     (R.  A.  1341.)    530/. 
„       The  Dawn  of  Cbristionity.    (1S41.)    9W. 

CvUtttoH  a/T.  S.  Lt^nd,  Etq. 
Llasgollcn.  ('England  and  Wales.'}     7351^ 

Soltash.  Do.  47aA 

Harlech.  Do.  473J; 

St  Michael's  Mount.  Do.  577A 

The  Lake  of  Albano.     ('Keepsake.')     525/, 
DeaL     (■  Hnrboun  of  England.'}    351/. 
Le  Havre.    ('  Keepsake.'}    39^. 
Pta  U  Chaise,     (lllustiations  to  Scott]     iSo/. 
Ijght  Towen  of  La  Hive.     ibS/. 
ASwissPass— ESectofStonu.     651/. 
Old  Buildings  and  Boats.     (In  Indian  ink. )    U, 
Fishing  Boats,     a  guineaa. 


1871. 

March  Margate  flarbour.     ic^/. 

„  Emigrants  Embarking  at  Margate.     (A  iktich. ) 

„  SumcC  atta  a  Slorm.     (A  sketch.)    9af. 

C^iatioH  afG.  R.  Burndt,  Eiq. 

■sHilL 

Ige.     I. 

Wbitcluvcn.     86/. 

On  tlie  Medwaf.     (A  sketch  in  ml)    So/. 

Cotttclieito/lhelattMr.  GUIeU* 

April      "Going  to  the  Ball' — S.  Maitino,  Venice;  and  '  Reluraing  &010 

the  Ball' — S.  Martha,  Venice.     3, 200 guineas. 

•  THE  GILLOTT  SALE. 

The  pricFi  obt^ntd  At  the  ule  sujpuKd  tny  hiLhcrta  B^iven  for  pLctum  b^  EngEinh 
ucdacapc  psunLerm^  and  the  j^neraj  inLcml  fdt  m  ihe  tplcndid  workj  of  Gurubotough, 
BonioaiDii,  Cioinv,  ConstAble.  Turner,  D>tliiu,  and  Linnell  waB  lomelhiDr  quiu  emao^ 
diiurr.  TI1C  rwmi  of  iht  aiiclIoDcen  (Meun.  Chiiiiie.  Man»D.  ud  Wudi)  mie  com- 
pl«el;r  bcsiend,  and    hiindi 


'  Hwj  Monuog  on  the  Ctmt,'  of  «uaUai  quaJin,  kok 
AnmarluHlnpe,  likeWiluD,  and  imthei  umilu  to 
and  II]  luincti  each.   Next  cuna  tba  uhU  '  Knaantc 


pntt  of  1,700  guinea!,  wluch  m , 

pMs,  wilbanlnduunanaiid  twaluhuiboiia,KiM  for  Bw  coioeii  u  Ifr.Betti.  Tha 
BUSBiGcent  Ka  piecs  knora  ai  Iha  yuncCHa  of  itM  TTuupei  and  Uedwii* '  aaid  M  b* 
taken  (Vom  the  Nore,  wiib  Itie  lite  of^Slwppnr  and  Shctmeu  kcd  in  tht  diitance.  fop- 
ncHy  in  the  csUeccion  of  Ur.  J.  NewlBpoa  Hngbei,  of  Wincheiler,  Ml  Id  Mr.  Agnew'i 
l>i<' of  4.^0  cuineaa  Tbii  cnctuK  may,  M  Rmembend  to  have  been  wld  from  then — 
mmI  alnut  jj  lean  ■I<>lw  >.»"  r" -■-s-'^ <- ..--.  _.__!.. ,-... . 


, '*  mak.    liie  oHtmoua  pric*  realUed  foi  the  lut-nvoed  ^ctun  nv 

bowBTer,  to  b«  aofpaned  ia  the  next  oflercct  the  '  Valton  Sndffe^'  whkht  aner  itaitidK 
at  i,ess  cmaiBi,  nm  up  qiiickljr  to  ^4>B;c^  vben  Hr.  Agnew  mada  oh  mllmiimic  Ud 
titfiBa  fBiaeM,  and  tbu  JIuaiicfd  all  hu  competitoi^  cainiiic  off  (be  creai  pria  of  iba 
coOeedsa.  Tha  fbUmring  wera  the  nicei  of  Ih*  moat  uoixiRBiit  picaiia  br  other 
oaiten^.  UnDdl,'BariwalerIaiBi),'^3eafulBeat;  C.  S.  NewioD.  R.A., 'Neiman 
Paaiant  CiriinChuidlL'4oafiiuiaaa!BoaingtQii,  *  Landacapa,  irhh  a  blan  on  a  White 
Bone,'  »a  cuineat;  "^Vkw  of  tha  FKacb  Coiut,'  hf  Iba  aame  painter,  la;  cuineaa ; 
alua  'View  on  ihe  Seine,' 300  (uineai  1  and  Undteapc,  vith  timbei-wagpnii  !»!>'>■>***■ 
Constable^  'I'be  Approach  to  LoodoB  from  Hampalud,'a  tmall  picture^  at  bj  ii^in. 
for  385  EumeaB.  By  ibe  hihb  p«Dter,  a  ruitiG  landicape,  iso  Euineaa  i  '  A  Vlev  on  tba 
Stour/  650  ^Lneai ;  and  '  Weyooutb  Bay,'  700  guineas.  Old  Oiome,  nptight  ^^**'*p*, 
i»  guLneai;  a  landKApe,  imh  mint,  130  guineas:  a  rocky  riTCr  BCOMt  304  guineaa; 
' MouKboCd  Heath,  with  wlndDdlJ,'  t&t  giBiieai ;  a  rich  woodad  acana,  ma  PO0L701B 
~  -lumytbaaoUrvMpriccijfremiteU^SldBaa^tfia-^n 


Numylli*  » 

amonfrit  the  [Hcmre  bayera  than  that  of  (be  preccdinj;  davp  and  tha  pricca  of  tba  inauna 
langi^quiteasliisliinuaiDDneipectEdinilances,  especially  in  tbaIDfWibiler'a(R.A.| 
oiauM  called  •Rd3M  Pio-'— a  tiniiLv  cart*  welcnmiMilicamTal  of  tlwil  Slindar  tinnaT 
ptiaeapa  orbaonionuiiL' 

nuning  njiidly  np  ta  3,000  gniae*^  wben  tha*  na  a 
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A  io  the  end  it  fell  (o  him  at  the  enormoui  pnr«  of  3,350  \ 
nntlr.    TliiiFKtanwupualul  forMc.  GiUDlt.  a 


I    Cheu-FJiycn.'bTMaDft,  which  had  be«n  the  uliniTatian  and  talk  of  the  gillery 
'le  haiuaer,  for  though  il  roK  in  four  bidslo  3,oco  e-uLncAS,  it  wai  kmocked  dc 


__r--, smwlilion  be1w«n  Mr.  Addmglcm  uid  Mr.  Agnew, «j,,^-  —  

:lci  genllemin.  The  other  uiclurei  by  MQltec  fetched  full,  Ihouch  not  umngwtljr 
gfa,  pricei.  'The  Fort  aCRhodei.'  from  the  fiuUocli coUcoiod.  loldfbrMoniiDeat,  la 
_r.  While;  'Landicipe  with  1  Kiinbow.'fot  i&ijpiiiieu.lo  Mr.  HoUsway  :  'lateiiDrot 
K  Cotugp,' loD  euineu,  to  Mr.  Agneir:  "Ilie  Tuikish  Duiial-giouDd  u  Pen,'  (awr/a 
guineas,  AgDcw  ;  'The  Dcwidh,' From  the  Bullock  coUecdon,  350  piineM,  Aedcw;  I  fruit 
piece  (oDO  of  bit  last  workt),  go  euiueas.  White;  'Higir  and  libmael,' painied  iSu^  for 
■Boguineu  ;  'The  Metononi,' lor  jij  guineu  ;  'The  Tmsun-IUden,' for  41D  gumeu : 
a  targe  landKapc  af^er  a  thower,  wiih  figures,  attributed  Ut  W.  Collina.  from  Mr.  Proud- 
collection,  for  i,sioguipcas,  Agnew;  'The  Bay  of  Naptei,'  a  fine  ninny  lecture,  painted 
with  gnat  delifiicT^wai  put  upni  1,000  guineas,  and  fell  to  Mr.  Agnew  for  a,Doo  guineas. 
The  large  gallery  pictute  of  'DDlgam>g  Mill,  near  Convay,' certainly  orie  of  theaitist'a 
ben  works,  sold  for  the  modeiale  sum  of  1,950  guinea^  to  Mr.  Agnew.  Great  intei — 
was  shown  in  Ifae  thr«  fine  landscapes  hy  Limir;i ;  of  the!e,  the  Hampslead  Heal 
pauued  for  Mr.  f-  -  -'-     ■   ■  ....  ...... 

put  up  at  900  guii 

Bullock  cdlection  for  i.soo  [uin»s,re3clKd  the  large  price  M  a.sm  "Ilie  well-known 
picture  by  SlaiiReM,  exhibited  leeenily  al  the  Old  Uasten'  Exhibuion  of  the  Academy 
iBto,  "IBe  Wooden  WalU  of  Old  England '  (old  meo^f-wv  bid  up  in  (he  MedwayX  Kitct 
for  i,Toa  guineas  la  Mr.  Rhodes.  Tlie  four  Turners,  wlucb  we  have  nheady  described, 
did  not  t^TisB  the  high  prrKS  generally  eapectecL  Oie  veir  beautiful  picture  of  '  Calais 
Sanda'  selling  for  1,700  guineaa,  to  Mr.  Agncw,  who  was  the  purchaser  also  of  the  view 

guineas.  The  companion  pictures,  views  tA  Venice,  with  ponies  in  gondolas,  called 
'Going  to  lh>  Bait' and 'Reluming  from  Ihe  Ball,' painted  is  iS4t.weti  bought  by  Mr. 
Taylcur,  the  finl  at  1,700  guineas,  the  last  at  t,jdo  guineas.  Macliae's  large  gallery 
picture  of  "The  BohetDLin  Gipsies.' which  was  last  year  sold  in  the  sale  of  the  late  Mt. 
Agnew's  collection  for  400  guineas,  now  ndvanced  to  diuble  that  sum,  falling  Id  Mr. 
Rhodes  at  the  price  of  B90  guineas.  The  'Author's  Introduction  lo  the  Players 'wai 
knocked  down  to  Mr.  Cox  for  ?so  guineas.  Mr.  Fiith't '  Dolly  Vatden.'  was  put  ogi  at 
500 guineas,  and  fell  to  Mr,  Agnew  for  700  guineas;  Mr.  Faet's  <R-A.)  very  pleaupg 
Jtllle  pScture  of  Ihe  old  man  and  his  wife  bidding  good.bye  to  a  party  of  emigiaDIS, 
called  Seong  Lbem  oiT,'  fetched  the  high  price  of  700  guinea^  sold  LoMr.  Agnew;  Lha 
well.rememberedlandscapeby  Mr.  Feler  Graham,  of  lEe'CallleTiysli'MhiKlediHg, 
Ml  lo  Mr.  Cm  for  1.4(0  giiineai.  Mr.  Eiakine  Nicol't  pictorei  realised  very  high  prices, 
tba '  Both  Ptmled '  aeDhs  for  71s  guineas  to  Mr.  Agnew,  and  the  'RriFway  Booklne 
Oflice'fbrr.ioogviBCMIoMr.  rV^  Mr.  Hook's 'Oiwberd's  Ulschief  (>«£>}  k^ 
for  jao  fulneas  la  Mr,  Agnew,  who  was  the  purchaser  also  of  the  '  Psiiing  Cloud,'  by  ths 
tanie aitii^ at fco gubeu.  Twolai^woikiof  Fiancis  Danby, 'The  Aniial'and'Tli* 
Dvpanura  OT  £neat,'  told  for  tyj  and  105  guineas  ■.  John  Philips'!  full  length  of  tha 
Frmcc  Consort  sold  for  3<o  guineas,  and  his  sketch  of  Grace  Darling'  for  1^  guineas, 
M  Mr.  CoIoaghL  The  'Travelling  Jeweller."  by  T,  Webster,  R.A.  sold  (or  530  gu'uieaa 
loUr.  Rhodes.  There  were  about  30  other  [uaures  in  the  nle  of  teas  impoitance,  and 
tbt  total  of  the  day'a  Bale  amoBoled  10  Ihe  laice  sum  of  iCt4,44j.  miUng,  with  thai  of  tha 
previous  day.  iC74,i6r.  ;>. 

ll  will  be  mleresting  in  connection  wiih  ihis  sale  Co  menlion  the  prices  obtained  Tor 
Tgrner*!  nctoret  al  the  sale  of  the  Monro  collenioo  in  i8i5o,  and  the  Bicknell  in  1B61 
by  Meisn.  Cbrtttle  and  Manion.  The  '  Loch  Katrine'  soM  for  5ss  gniaeas.  to  Mr.  Wlute; 
the  'Cicero's  Villa  al  Tosculum,'  lo  Lord  Powerscourt  for  3,47a  guineas;  'A  River 
Scene,"  to  Mr.  Heugh  for  1,170  guineas;  'The  Wreck  Buoy' for  1,500 euineas,  to  Mr. 
Agnew;  ihe  'Ostend:"  fbr  i,6jo  guineas  and  the  'View  on  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice,' 
Pa  9,400  guineas,  10  Mr.  Gaml^n;  the  'Modem  llaly"  for 3.300 guineas. (o  Mr.  FallowL 
Tlie  Bicknell  Turners  realised  ibe  following  prices  :—llie  'Antwerp.'  3,sto  gubeot,  sold 
to  Mr. Agnew  ;  '  Helvoelslnyii,"  r,6oo guine:LS,  Agtiew;  'Ivy  Bridce,'  8Sa  guineas.  Has* 
termao  ;  'The  Wrecker*,"  1,890  guineas,  Agnfw;  'Cildci's  BriSge,'  500  guineas,  H. 
BdiBcIl ;  'Tbe  Oimpo  Santo,  Venice,'  1,000  guuteas,  Agnew ;  '  llic  CiudMCl  wd  Sta. 


April     Kilgaixen  Cutle,  530/.;   and   Ihe  same,  with  BaAets  in  llie 
River.    2,835/. 
„        A  Rodcr  River  Scene,  with  a  Cascade— ■  woman  on  a  raad 

going  towards  a  cotb^.     147/. 
„         On  the  Thames,  with  Kwts  and  richly  wooded  Banks.     471/. 
„         The  Sonice  of  the  Tamar— a  moot  scene,  with  Isden  ponies  de- 
■cending  a  hill  and  figures  bnming  weeds  on  a  hill  bejrond.  367/, 
Mar       Patterdale.     850/. 
„         Powis  Castle.     1,270/. 
„         Windermere.    3,047/. 
„         Brenttmm  Priory.     I,IT3JL 
„         Zoricb.     745/. 

„         Hastings  Beach— the  Fisk  Market.     1,155/. 
„        Heidelberg,    a.782/. 
„        Ehrenbreitstein.     3,782/. 
„         Bamboroogh  Castle.     3,309/. 

QdUetUm  eftht  lalt  Mn.  Bury  and  Mr.  A.  Wood. 
,1         He  Lake  of  Lacenie.     37S/. 
„         A  Garden  Scene,  with  a  MonumraL     10  guineas. 
„         A  Lake  Scene,  with  Toweis,  Boats,  and  Figures.     53JL 
1873.  CoUtcHoH  a/Mr,  y.  Pmder. 

Pcbittuy   Two  Sketches.    91  guineas. 

ColUetian  of  Mr.  Thomai  CUbtrt. 
April     Slaven  Throwing  Orerboard  the  Dead  and  Dying— Tyi^ioeii 

coming  on.     550  guineas, 
H^       TheSecond  Portionof  theEngraTingsfromtheWorksofTnRier, 
oompritii^  the  whole  of  the  sets  of  the  biwk'plBtes  to  the  Bible, 
Byron's  Poetical  Worits,  Campbell's  Poetical  Works,  MUton'a 


Poetical  Works,  Moore's  'Epicurean,'  'The  Keep«ak«,' 
•Views  in  India,'  Rogers'  'Itslr'  and  ■Poem,'  Scotft 
NoTcls  and  Poetical  and  Prose  Works,   and  'The  Anntlal 


Tours,'  1833,  1834,  1835,  Also  the  remaining  co^es  of 
'The  ProTmcial  AJitiqnities  of  Scotland,'  'The  Southeni 
Coast,' Hakewell's  'Italy,' Whittaker's  ■  Yorkshire,"  Viewi 
of  Sussex,'  and  all  the  remaining  impressions  of'Quen- 
breitstein,'  'Cologne,'  'Oberwesel,'  'Narai,'  'Eddyston* 
Lighthonse,'  'The  Okl  TAnjraire,'  'Tivoli,'  touched  proo6, 
etchings,  &c 
„  Sets  of  the  Bible  CntsL  21  impressions  each.  (Engrared  bj 
Allen,  Coosen,  Findea,  and  Radelyffe.)  India  pnofi,  43  U)t% 
none  exeeedit^  14/. 

MarU  Sslule.'  i.Ggo  (uioai,  Achw;  the  ' Ehieubrtitilciii,'  i.Seii  luinea^  Acntwl 
th<  'Port  RuncUd,'  i,«o  eiuiku.  Aznnr ;  and  ths  'PilcUriaii,'  1,900  g^HU,  H. 
Hckn^  Tlu  lut  nnan,  S  wiD  be  RnemlieRd,  ni  comribuKil  by  Hr.^ickneU  la 
thaRo]ralAt*demrOld.litanc»'£ihibitiaBorihl>TW.  Tbe  pcmuu  by  Rinmoldi  of 
Giudon,  BukL  ud  Paul  Suultijr,  os  du  canvu,  cold  for  lis  EuinS)  ta  Ur.  Woodcodc 
That  or  'Adds  Stenn,  CouiiIcM  of  Gallomv,'  daucbur  of  Sir  Jsma  Dmhwaod.  wha 
tiv«d  10  be  87,  and  uh  grov  ap  16  ctiildrcii.  Sfi  E^ttndctiildren.  Eind  J5  pnat  gtimilcbildrev, 
•old  for  wo  piineis  to  ColnaghL  The  portrail  of  Mrs.  Yaio,  sis  Aon*  Maria  Gnhi^ 
1)37,  wife  ot  Ricluird  YMel  aid  friend  of  Gamdc,  mJd  foi  300  gaLneit  le  Mr.  Tfiima. 
The  amounl  of  Ihe  Lul  day'i  uIe  wis  jCj6,8}o.  lu.;  makisg,  with  Ihe  tumi  pRTiellltr 
ebuiutil  ■)■■  total  of  if  i3<^H<> 


6m  appendix. 

Sale  of  the  Pictures  of  Mr.  A.  Fairrte,  oj  Liverpool. 
Five  Tuners ;  one  an  Italian  subject,  an  early  drawing,  and  IJchfield 
and  Rochester,  both  early  works ;  also  tbe  view  of  Stamiord,  one  of  tlie 
TCiy  best  of  his  water-colour?,  which  was  engraved  by  Miller  for  tlie  *  Eng* 
land  and  Wales'  j  and  Lucerne,  a  Inter  drawing,  which  also  has  been  en- 
graved, but  which  is  as  diEferent  as  possible  from  the  Lucerne  at  FanJer  Hall 
— one  of  the  most  tender  and  poetical  ot  Turner's  poetical  wodis.  There  is 
mote  colour  and  greater  filing  of  atmosphere  in  this  Lucerne,  but  there  is 
more  exquisite  repose  and  positive  beaut;  about  that  at  Farolej  Hall. 

S(de  of  Sir  yohn  Swiiiium^s  Pictures. 

(Fkou  Chantsey's  Collection.) 

What  you  will.     (The  first  picture  in  the  artist's  last  manner.)   245  gnineaa, 

Al  Ihi  samt  Salt,  from  anolhtr  CoIIeclaa, 
Loch  Katrine.     750  guineas.     D.  J.  While. 

Sale  of  Turner  Pictures,  s^fA  Nffvember  i86t>. 
A  lughly  important  sale  of  water-colour  drawings  at  Messrs.  Foster's.  These 

are  the  principal  lots : — 
Outside  Walls  of  Rome.     (A  dehghtful  sketch.)    3)  guineas. 
View  of  London  from  Battersea,     (A  large,  Ene,  and  etu^y  drawing. }     135 

guineas. 
One  of  the  most  perfect  of  Turner's  drawings,  the  fiimous  and  admiraUe 

Mount  Sinai,  engraved  in  the  Bible  Series,  went  for  7a  guineas. 
The  Bridge  of  Sighs,  Venice.    (Engraved  in  the  Rogers  Series.)    Sognioeai. 

In  the  CoUeetion  of—  Allnutt,  Es^.,  Clapham. 
The  St'  Gothaid.     (Early  oil.)  I      Italian  Scene.     (Engraved.) 

Abergavenny  Bridge.     (Clearing  Two  laige  Water-cotour  ^«wioei 

up  after  shower.)  |         of  Fonthill,  Wiltshire. 

Note  to  Page  S93- 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  lately  given  3,000/.  worth  of  his  Turner  Drawings  to  the 
University  of  Oxford.     It  is  s:dd  he  contemplates  a  similar  gifl  to  the  Uni< 
verity  of  Cambridge^ 


AUTHENTIC  COPY  OF  TURNER'S  WILL  (WITH 
THE  CANCELLED  CODICIL). 

In  the'name  of  God  Amen  I  Toszth  Malioid  Williau  Turkek  R.  A. 
of  Queen  Ann  Street  Cavendi^  Sqoan  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  Esquira 
do  make  publish  and  declare  this  to  be  and  cMitain  my  lost  Will  and 
Testament  in  manner  and  form  following  that  is  to  say  after  payment  of  all 
my  just  debt*  funeral  expenses  and  the  costs  and  charges  of  proving  this 
ny  Will  I  give  and  bequeath  onto  my  Executors  and  Trustees  bereimfter 
named  or  the  lurvivor  of  them  hit  Executon  or  Adminittiators  All  the 
Frediold  and  Copybold  EsUtes  whatsoever  and  wheresoerer  situated  And 
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■lioallmjLeMelioIdendPenoiuI  Eititei  and  property  of  every  kind  lad 

dcBdiptioD  wh&tioever  and  whercioever  uttute  of  which  I  shall  or  m«y 
be  possessed  or  be  entitled  ta  or  interested  in  >t  the  time  of  my  deccitc 
To  hare  and  to  bold  the  sud  Freehold  and  Copyhold  Estates  onto  my 
■aid  Eiecutois  their  heirs  and  assigns  To  the  nse  of  them  their  bein  and 
MBgnt  for  era  and  To  bsve  bold  receive  and  tiJce  all  my  said  Personal 
Estate  (except  as  hereafter  mentioned  as  to  my  pictures)  unto  them  my  ttdd 
Executors  thdr  Eieculoia  uid  Admiaistiators  nevertheless  as  to  the  nid 
Freehold  and  Comrhold  Estates  and  the  said  Personal  Estates  Upon  Tmst 
that  they  my  said  Eiecutois  or  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them  th«r 
Heirs  Ej:ecutors  or  Administrators  do  and  shall  as  soon  after  my  decease 
aa  may  be  sell  and  dispose  of  all  my  said  Freehold  and  Copybofd  Estates 
and  such  part  of  my  said  Real  and  Personal  Estate  and  enects  (except  as 
aforesaid)  as  shall  not  consist  of  money  vested  in  the  Pubhc  Stock  Funds 
called  Three  pounds  per  cent.  Consolidated  Annuities  or  other  Fands 
transferable  at  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  most  money  that  can  be  bad 
or  obtained  for  the  same  either  \iy  Public  Auction  or  Private  Sale  as  shall 
be  deemed  best  for  the  advantage  and  interest  of  my  Estate  to  such  person 
or  persons  as  tbey  may  think  nt  And  I  do  hereby  authorise  and  empower 
my  said  Executors  or  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them  and  the  Heirs 
Executors  or  Administrators  of  such  survivor  to  sign  seal  and  deliver  good 
and  sufficient  Conveyances  Assignments  and  Assurances  to  the  puichaserg 
thereof  And  I  declare  that  the  receipt  or  receipts  of  my  said  Executors  or 
the  survivor  of  them  his  Heirs  Executors  or  Administrators  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  of  my  said  Freehold  Cojiyhold 
and  Personal  Estate  and  every  part  thereof  good  and  sufficient  releases  and 
discharges  for  so  much  of  the  )>urchase  money  as  shall  in  socb  receipt  or 
receipts  be  expressed  to  be  received  and  such  purchaser  or  purchasers  shall 
not  be  bound  to  see  to  the  application  of  such  purchase  money  oi  be  liable 
or  accountable  for  the  loss  mis-application  or  non -application  thereof  or  of 
■oy  [Jart  thereof  And  npon  further  Trust  to  lay  out  and  invest  the  monies 
to  arise  from  snch  sale  or  sales  of  my  said  Freehold  and  Copyhold  and 
Personal  Estates  and  ElTects  in  the  purchase  of  hke  Three  per  cenL  Con- 
lolidated  Annuities  in  his  or  their  names  so  that  the  same  may  form  one 
fund  together  with  such  sum  as  I  shall  be  possessed  of  in  the  said  Three 
pounds  per  cent.  Consolidated  Aimuities  or  any  other  stocks  or  funds 
t*»"'^'"E  in  my  name  at  the  time  of  my  decease  and  I  direct  that  my  said 
Executors  or  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them  his  Executors  and  Adminis- 
trators shall  stand  possessed  thereof  Upon  the  Trusts  and  purposes  here- 
after  mentioned  that  is  to  say  Upon  Trust  to  pay  the  several  Legacies 
Annuities  and  Payments  to  tbe  respective  person  hereafter  named  that  is  to 
lay  to  Price  Turner  Jonathan  Turner  the  present  surviving  Brothers  of  wj 
late  Father  William  Turner  Fifty  pounds  each  to  the  eldest  ion  of  Price 
Tohn  Joshua  Jonathan  Turner  Twenty-five  pounds  each  to  Hannah  Danby 
Niece  of  Jolin  Danby  Musician  Fifty  pounds  a  year  for  her  natural  life  to 
Eveline  and  Georgiona  T  theDaughtersof  Sarah  Danby  Widow  of  John 
DanM  Musician  Fifty  pounds  a  year  each  for  their  natural  lives  and  atore- 
nid  Sarah  Danby  Widow  of  John  Danby  Musician  the  sum  of  Ten  pounds 
a  year  for  her  natoral  life  all  which  Annuities  and  Legacies  I  direct  my 
Executors  or  tbe  survivor  of  them  bis  Executors  or  Administrators  to  pay 
and  discharge  out  of  the  Annual  Interest  or  Dividends  that  shall  become 
due  and  payable  from  time  to  time  upon  tbe  Three  per  cent.  Consolidated 
Annuities  or  any  other  stocks  or  (imdt  which  may  be  standing  in  my  name 
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■t  the  B*nk  of  England  at  -a/j  decease  or  whicli  11M7  Im  purchased  with 
(he  produce  of  injr  *aid  Freehold  utd  Copjhold  and  PersooU  Estates  so 
directed  to  be  funded  as  aforesaid  the  fiist  qaarteriy  payments  of  the  said 
■erend  Annuities  to  commence  and  he  paid  at  the  expiralion  of  €  months 
from  the  date  of  mj  decease  And  I  direct  my  said  Executors  or  the  suT- 
Tivors  or  sarvivor  <if  them  hii  Executors  or  Admin  tstralnrs  to  set  apart  so 
much  of  the  said  Three  per  cent.  ConsoUdated  Annuities  or  any  other 
atocks  or  funds  at  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  said  several  Annuities  And 
I  declare  that  upon  the  respective  deaths  of  the  said  several  Annuitants  the 
principal  sum  of  slock  from  which  their  several  Annuities  shall  arise  be 
applied  in  the  manner  hereafter  ordered  with  regard  to  the  residue  ofthe 
aaid  (onds  And  I  direct  my  Executors  or  the  survivor  of  them  his  E^ecuton 
or  Administratois  to  pay  the  Legacies  within  6  months  next  aAer  my  de- 
cease Also  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  Trustee*  and  Directors  for  the 
time  being  of  a  certain  Society  or  Institution  called  the  'National  Gallei;' 
or  Society  the  following  pictures  or  puntings  by  myself  namely  Dido 
building  Carthage  and  the  lecture  formerly  in  the  Tabley  Collection  To 
hold  the  said  pictures  or  paintings  unto  the  said  Trustees  and  Directors  of 
the  said  Society  for  (he  time  being  In  Trust  for  the  said  InstitntioD  01 
Society  for  ever  subject  nevertheless  to  for  and  npoo  the  following  reserr- 
ntions  and  reslriclioni  only  that  ii  to  say  I  direct  that  the  said  pictures  or 
paibtiogt  shall  be  bung  kept  and  placed  that  is  to  say  Always  between  the 
two  pictures  painted  by  Claude  the  Seaport  and  Mill  and  shall  be  from 
time  to  time  properly  deaned  framed  preserved  repaired  and  protected  by 
the  said  Society  and  in  case  the  said  Pictures  or  Paintings  are  not  within 
Twelve  months  nent  after  my  decease  accepted  and  taken  by  the  said 
Society  under  and  subject  to  the  above  regulations  restrictions  and  direc- 
tions and  placed  as  directed  that  then  I  will  and  direct  that  they  shall  be 
taken  to  and  form  part  of  the  [filed]  Properly  of  the  Charity  hereafter 
named  and  to  be  formed  for  the  Mainteaance  and  Support  of  Male 
Decayed  Artists  and  by  the  Governors  Trustees  Directors  or  other  persons 
having  the  care  and  management  thereof  placed  in  proper  silnatlons  in  the 
buildmg  or  house  to  Ibrm  such  Charitable  Institution  and  who  are  to  pro- 
perly preserve  and  keep  tbem  in  repair  And  as  to  all  the  rest  residue  and 
remainder  of  the  said  Three  pounds  per  cent  Consolidated  Annuities  or 
any  other  Stocks  or  Funds  as  shall  not  he  required  to  pay  the  said  several 
Annnitie*  And  also  as  to  such  part  thereof  as  shall  be  set  apart  to  pay  the 
said  Annuities  as  and  when  the  said  Aimuitant  shall  severally  and  re- 
spectively depart  this  life  I  give  and  bequeath  the  same  and  everypait 
thereof  nnto  my  Executors  or  me  smvivots  or  survivor  of  them  Upon  Ituit 
that  my  said  Executorsorthe  survivors  or  survivor  of  tbem  Ms  Eiecuton 
or  Administrators  shall  and  do  apply  and  dispose  of  the  same  Upon  and 
for  theli^lowuig  uses  tmsti  intents  and  purposes  following  that  a  to  say  It 
ii  my  Will  and  I  direct  that  a  Charitable  Institution  be  founded  for  tha 
Mainteoance  and  support  of  Poor  and  Decayed  Male  Artists  bdng  bcmin 
En^and  and  of  English  ParenU  only  and  lawfiil  issue  And  I  diitct  that  k 
prc«>ei  and  luitabie  Building  or  Residence  be  provided  for  that  purpose  In 
tocn  a  lituation  as  may  be  deemed  eli^ble  and  advantageooi  by  mf 
Exccnton  and  the  Tiuitees  to  the  said  Charitable  Institution  And  that  dur 
same  be  nndei  the  Erection  guidance  and  management  of  [Fom]  Trustees 
for  the  tine  being  for  life  whereof  my  said  Ejiecuton  duifae  thdr  lives 

■hall  U  

thereof  b 
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nod  the  said  other  Trustees  hereinafter  nominated  to  act  with  them  as  to 
t]«e  said  Institution  or  any  of  them  shall  die  or  become  incapable  of  acting 
in  the  execution  of  the  Trusts  hereby  created  as  to  the  said  [Charitable] 
Institution  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  and  I  direct  that  the 
survivors  or  survivor  of  my  said  Executors  and  the  said  Trustees  or  the 
Executors  or  Admxistrators  of  such  survivor  by  any  deed  or  writing  under 
their  hands  and  seals  shall  be  bound  with  all  convenient  speed  after  any  of 
my  said  Executors  or  Trustees  shall  die  or  become  incapable  of  acting  in 
the  said  Trusts  hereby  created  as  to  the  said  Institution  to  be  signed  sealed 
and  delivered  by  them  or  him  in  the  presence  of  and  attested  by  two  or 
more  credible  persons  to  appoint  one  or  more  person  or  persons  being  a 
Member  or  Members  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  two  other  persons  not 
being  Members  of  the  said  Royal  Academy  to  act  as  Trustee  or  Trustees  or 
as  to  the  said  [Charitable]  Institution  in  the  stead  and  place  of  such  of  my 
said  Executors  or  cf  the  said  Trustees  who  shall  so  die  or  become  incap- 
able of  acting  in  the  execution  of  the  Trusts  hereby  created  so  that  the 
number  of  Trustees  shall  always  be  7  exclusive  of  my  Executors  during 
their  lives  who  sliall  prove  this  my  Will  and  act  in  the  Trusts  thereof  And 
I  direct  that  immediately  upon  such  appointment  the  said  Trust  Funds 
and  every  part  thereof  shall  be  transferred  into  the  names  of  the  surviving 
or  continuing  Trustee  or  Trustees  and  the  said  new  Trustee  or  Trustees 
jointly  so  that  the  same  be  effectually  vested  in  each  surviving  and  con- 
tinuing new  Trustees  and  that  all  and  every  such  new  Trustees  or  Trustee 
shall  and  may  from  time  to  time  act  in  the  management  execution  and 
carrying  on  of  the  said  Trusts  hereby  created  as  to  the  said  [Charitable] 
Institution  jointly  with  the  surviving  or  continuing  Trustee  or  Trustees  in  as 
full  and  ample  a  manner  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  such  new  Trustee 
or  Trustees  had  been  originally  appointed  a  Trustee  or  Trustees  herein  as 
to  the  said  [Charitable]  Institution  And  I  direct  that  the  said  [Charitable] 
Institution  shall  be  governed  guided  managed  and  directed  by  such  rules 
regulations  directions  restrictions  and  management  generally  as  other 
Public  Charitable  Institutions  resembling  thb  my  present  one  are  governed 
managed  and  directed  And  I  hereby  appoint  my  Executors  who  shall  act 
in  the  execution  of  the  trusts  hereof  and  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  them 
together  with  William  Fredrick  Wells  of  Mitcham  Surrey  Rev*  Henry 
Trimmer  of  Heston  Samuel  Rogers  of  St.  James  Place  George  Jones  R.  A. 
Charles  Turner  A.R.A.  Esquire  to  be  Trustee  or  Trustees  of  the  said 
[Charitable]  Institution  And  I  direct  that  the  number  of  Trustees  for  the 
time  being  be  Five  at  all  tipaes  and  that  they  shall  be  composed  and  formed 
of  Artists  being  Members  of  the  Royal  Academy  together  with  Two 
persons  not  being  Members  of  the  said  Royal  Academy  (except  my  £xeca« 
tors  during  their  lives)  And  I  declare  that  they  shaU  be  at  liberty  and 
have  power  in  case  they  shall  think  it  necessary  for  the  more  efifectoally 
and  better  establishment  of  the  [Charitable]  Institution  to  sell  only  part  of 
the  principal  of  the  said  Stock  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  proper  and  fit 
house  for  the  reception  of  the  objects  ot  the  said  Institution  or  that  the  said 
Trustees  shall  or  may  rent  a  proper  house  and  offices  for  that  purpose  as 
they  shall  think  fit  and  as  shall  be  allowed  by  law  but  so  that  there  always 
reniain  a  sufficient  amount  of  Stock  to  produce  dividends  and  interest  eqiud 
to  the  full  maintenance  and  support  of  tiie  respective  individuals  and  the  houses 
or  buildings  and  premises  before  mentioned  and  which  [Charitable]  Insti- 
tution I  desire  shall  be  called  or  designated  'Tumer*s  Gift'  and  shall  at 
all  times  decidedly  be  an  English  Institution  and  the  persons  receiving  the 
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benefit!  thereof  shall  be  English  bom  subjects  only  and  of  no  other  Nation 
or  Coantnr  whatever  And  I  do  authorise  and  empower  the  respectiTe 
Trustees  for  the  time  being  from  time  to  time  to  deduct  retain  and  reim- 
buise  themselves  and  himself  all  such  reasonable  expenses  as  they  shall  be 
put  unto  in  the  execution  and  maintenance  of  the  said  Institution  and  the 
support  and  government  thereof  And  I  do  hereby  nominate  constitute 
and  appoint  William  Fredrick  Wells  of  Mitcham  Surrey  The  Rev^  Henry 
Trinmier  of  Heston  Middx  Samuel  Rogers  of  St.  James  Place  George 
Jones  R.A^  Duke  St.  Portland  Place  Charles  Turner  A.R.A.  Warren 
Street  Executors  and  Trustees  of  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  And  I 
do  hereby  revoke  annul  and  make  void  all  former  or  other  Will  or  Wills 
by  me  at  any  time  heretofore  made  and  executed  and  do  declare  this  alone 
to  be  and  contain  my  last  Will  and  Testament  written  and  contained  on 
eight  sheets  of  paper  to  the  seven  first  sheets  of  which  I  have  set  my  hand 
and  to  the  eighth  and  last  I  have  set  and  subscribed  my  hand  and  seed  this 
tenth  day  of  June  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-one. 

Signed  Sealed  Published  and  Declared  by  the 
within-named  Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner 
as  and  for  his  last  Will  and  Testament  in  the 
presence  of  us  who  at  his  request  in  his  presence 
and  in  the  presence  of  each  other  have  subscribed 
our  names  as  Witnesses  thereto 

Joseph  Mallord  Wm,  Turner  (L.S.) 

Geo.  Cobb  Clements  Inn 

John  Saxon  Bniton  Somerset 

Charles  Tull  Winchester  St.  London. 


Anciist  10 183* 

the  first 

I  direct  that  this  may  be  taken  as  a  Codicil  to  my  Will  as  xegards  a  certain 
Charitable  Institution  therein  named  and  called  Turner's  Qift  which  I  mean 
to  be  carried  into  effect  by  giving  my  whatever  sum  or  sums  of  money  may 
be  standing  in  my  name  in  .the  Three  per  cent  Consols  ^mk  of  England 
for  the  erection  of  the  Gallery  to  hold  my  Pictures  and  places  houses  or 
apartments  for  one  two  three  or  more  persons  according  to  circumstances  or 
means  which  my  Elxecutors  may  find  expedient  keeping  in  view  the  first 
objects  I  direct  namely  is  to  keep  my  Pictures  togetner  so  that  they  may 
be  seen  known  or  found  at  the  direction  as  to  the  mode  how  they  may  be 
viewed  gratuitously  I  leave  to  my  Executors  and  that  the  building  may  for 
their  reception  be  respectable  and  worthy  of  the  object  which  is  to  keep 
and  preserve  my  Pictures  as  a  collection  of  my  works  and  the  monies  vested 
in  my  name  in  the  Reduced  for  the  endowment  of  the  same  and  charitable 
part  for  decay^  Artists  as  before  mentioned  provided  the  other  vested  sum 
or  sums  in  Navy  5  per  cent,  be  equal  to  pay  all  demands  and  bequests  before 
mentioned  or  mentioned  in  any  subsequent  Codicil  in  case  only  of  there 
being  any  legal  objection  to  the  Institution  and  cangdng  into  efi*ect  my 
Will  as  to  me  said  Institution  Charity  of  Turners  Gift  But  it  is  my  ex- 
press desire  that  the  said  Institution  Charity  or  Gift  be  formed  and  kept  up 
m  case  it  can  legally  be  done  without  nsk  of  the  fimds  to  be  employed 
therein  going  into  any  others  hands  than  for  those  purposes  but  if  it  be 
iimmd  impossible  to  fully  cany  the  same  into  efiect  within  five  years  from 
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nj  death  and  then  and  in  that  case  I  revoke  amitil  and  make  void  that 

Cof  mj  said  Will  which  relates  to  the  fomulion  of  the  said  Charitable 
tatioa  and  the  funds  and  propeitj  set  apart  or  to  foim  a  pait  thereof 
■hall  then  be  taken  as  residue  of  mjr  folate  and  Effects  aod  I  lliercby  give 
and  beqneath  tb^  said  residue  afm^  said  Estate  and  Effects  in  manner  and 
form  foUowinf;  tlut  is  to  lay  I  direct  mv  Eiecuton  or  the  survivon  of  them 
or  his  Executois  or  Administratois  to  keep  all  the  Pictures  and  Pcoperty  in 
Queen  Ann  S'  West  N*  47  held  under  lease  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  Intiro 
and  onBoId  And  I  direct  the  rent  for  the  said  premises  held  terms  of  yean 
together  with  all  charges  for  repairs  and  coveoants  therein  entered  into  be 
paid  and  all  oecessaiy  charges  for  keeping  and  taking  care  insurance  from 
fiie  preierration*  cleansing  and  holding  the  sojne  as  Tuner's  Gallei;  out 
of  tbe  3  per  cent  Gjnsols  and  likeirise  for  renening  from  lime  to  time  the 
said  Lease  after  the  present  held  term  of  years  shall  have  expired  and  re- 
building the  same  if  requisite  or  necessary  I  do  direct  my  Executors 
Administrators  or  Assigns  so  to  do  out  of  the  said  Stock  vested  in  the  Bank 
of  England  and  to  djn^der  and  appoint  Haimah  Dantiy  the  Custodian  and 
Keeper  of  the  Pictures  Houses  and  Premises  47  Queen  Ann  Street  and 
One  hundred  a  year  for  her  service  therein  during  her  natural  life  and 
Fifty  pounds  for  her  assistance  service  whidi  may  be  required  to  keep  the 
said  Gallery  in  a  viewable  state  at  all  times  concurring  with  the  object  of 
keeping  my  Works  together  and  to  be  seen  under  certain  restrictiuns  which 
(oay  be  most  reputable  and  advisable  To  Georgianna  Danby  One  hundred 
•  year  for  her  natural  life  and  to  Evelina  Danby  or  Duprec  One  hnndred  k 
year  for  her  natural  life  the  residue  of  my  property  in  the  funds  after  said 
bequests  are  provided  for  I  give  to  the  Trustees  of  the  RoyiJ  Academj 
subject  to  their  having  every  year  on  the  ay*  of  April  (my  I»rth  day) 
a  dinner  to  the  sum  of  jo^  to  all  the  Members  of  Academy  and  if  60 
more  will  be  leil  to  be  for  a  Professor  in  Landscs^w  to  be  read  in  the  Royal 
Academy  elected  from  the  Royal  Academidaits  or  a  Medal  called  Turner's 
Medal  equal  to  the  Cold  Medal  now  given  by  the  Academy  say  aa£  lot 
the  best  Landscape  every  3  [3]  years  and  if  the  Trustees  uid  Member*  of 
the  Royal  Academy  do  not  accept  of  this  offer*  residue  T  give  the  same  to 
Goiirgia  Duiby  or  het  Heirs  after  causing  a  Monument  to  be  placed  near  my 
remains  as  can  be  placed* 

J.  M.  W.  TURNIK 
Auj'  iljJ  

This  is  a  Codicil  to  m_y  Will  dated  the  Tenth  day  of  June  One  thou- 
sand ^ht  hundred  and  thirty  one  and  which  I  request  to  be  taken  as  part 
of  my  Will  together  with  a  Codicil  dated  the  Twentieth  day  of  August 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  and  af  Codicil  dated  the 
Twenty-ninth  day  of  August  One  Ihotisand  eight  hundred  and  forty  ux  I 
revoke  the  following  bequests  made  by  my  Will  namely  Fifty  pounds  and 
Fifty  pounds  to  Price  Turner  and  Jonathan  Turner  and  also  the  bequest  of 
Twenty-five  pounds  to  the  eldest  sons  of  Price  John  Joshua  and  Jonathan 
Tiuner  I  revoke  also  the  bequest  of  Fifty  pounds  to  Hannah  Daoby  for 
her  natural  life  also  the  beqnest  to  Evelina  and  Georgiana  of  Fifty  pounds 
each  for  their  natural  lives  And  I  also  revoke  the  legacy  of  Ten  pounds  to 
Sarah  Danby  for  her  natnnd  life  And  as  to  my  fimshed  Pictures  except 
the  Two  mentioned  in  my  Will  I  give  and  bequeath  the  same  unto  the 
Tmstees  of  the  National  Gallery  provided  that  a  room  or  rooms  are  added 


to  the  present  Nstloiud  G«11eT7  to  be  irhen  erected  called  ■  "nmieA 
CtUeiy  in  irtiich  mch  pictnrei  arc  to  be  constnitlr  kept  deposed  ml 
proeivpl  and  it  b  m  j  wisb  that 
Biat  1117  sud  Pictures  remain  in  i 
Ann  Street  under  the  s'jie  control 

Executors  appointed  heretiy  and  hy  mj  Will    And  I  direct  mr  Tn  . .     

KppiHnt  Hannah  Danbj  to  reside  in  me  said  House  aad  to  be  the  casta- 


nnds  per  inntnn  ^veu  to  ner  br  the*  CodiciloTtheTVentf-ninthdajof 
August  One  tbousutd  rigbt  hundred  and  forty-six  shall  cease  And  I  also 
direct  that  the  rent  of  the  said  House  and  the  repairs  shall  be  paid  out  of 
,  my  estate  Provided  alwaTS  and  I  do  express  my  will  and  meaning  to  be 
dial  tbe  nid  pictttres  sliall  not  be  removed  from  my  present  Hosie  and 
Gallery  ontil  and  nnksi  the  said  rooms  are  aKachea  lo  the  National 
Gallery  in  manner  aforesaid  nor  shall  the  Trustees  of  the  said  National 
Galle^  bare  any  power  irtiatever  over  the  said  Pictures  unless  my  wish  m 
before  declared  as  to  the  said  rooms  is  folly  canied  out  by  Uiem  it  haag 
VT  will  and  meaniit?  that  either  such  pictures  shall  remain  and  be  mm 
called  *  Tomer's  Gallery '  and  be  the  property  of  the  Nation  or  Oat  th^ 


nain  entire  at  my  said  House  and  Gallery  dnring  the  e 

Ae  present  lease  and  if  my  wishes  are  not  earned  by  tlie  T^nsteet  of  the 
National  Gallery  dnring  the  existence  of  such  lease  then  I  direct  my  l^u- 
tees  or  the  sorrivor  of  them  or  the  Executors  Administrators  or  Anigns  of 
neh  lurvivor  to  renew  the  lease  thereof  from  time  to  time  at  the  expense 
of  my  estate  to  the  intent  and  purpose  that  such  pictnrea  may  alway* 
icmain  and  be  one  entire  Gallery  and  for  the  purpose  of  r^ukting  snch 
Gallery  ft  is  my  wish  that  n  many  of  the  Pictures  as  may  be  necesaaiT 
diall  be  seen  by  the  public  ^tuitoaslv  so  that  from  ^e  number  of  them 
there  may  be  a  change  of  Pictures  either  every  one  or  two  yean  u  my 
Mid  Tmstees  shall  think  right  and  from  and  after  the  decease  of  the  said 
Ibnnah  Dsnbr  bbt  l^nstees  ahall  have  power  to  appoint  any  otha  eosto- 
dinm  of  the  nid  Gallery  at  a  Salary  of  Sixty  pounds  a  year  bnl  In  c«M  Of 
•aid  Tnislees  shall  no-  be  able  to  renew  the  lease  of  my  said  GafloT  Umb 
I  direct  the  said  Pictures  to  be  sold  I  nomimte  and  appoint  llamn 
GriSths  of  Norwood  in  the  county  of  Snirn  esquire,  John  Rnikln  the 
Tonuger  of  Denmark  Hill  Camberwell  in  the  connH  of  Surrey  eaqnite 
Philip  Hardwicke  of  Russell  Square  in  the  county  of  Bfiddlesex  esquire 
and  Henry  Harpur  of  Kcnnington  Cross  Lambeth  in  the  county  of  Surrey 
Rntlemen  to  be  Trustee*  and  Executor*  of  my  Will  jointly  with  Williiun 
Frederick  Wells  Reaiy  Trimmer  Samuel  Roeers  George  Jones  tutd  Charle* 
Tnmtr  named  in  my  WO]  u  Trustees  tntf  Execntoiv  And  I  give  unto 
CKh  of  them  that  shall  act  in  the  trusts  of  (he  execution  of  this  my  Wilt 
tlie  turn  of  Nineteen  poand*  nineteen  shUliugs  ttch  for  a  ring 

And  lAercu  in  mr  s^  WiU  there  are  many  interlineations  marked  in 
the  margin  by  me  with  n^  Initial*  And  I  do  declare  that  all  such  inter- 
lineations were  made  in  my  taid  WHl  before  I  executed  the  same 

In  Witness  wherarf  I  die  (^Joseph  Man,HtI  WiUiwn  Turner  have  to 
Ods  Codka  to  UY  last  WiD  ud  Tectament  contained  in  two  sheet*  of 
paper  set  my  hand  lo  the  first  sheet  hereof,  and  to  this  aecond  and  lait' 

*  Tin  ttTDkcd  CcdidL 
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•heet  my  hand  and  seal  this  Second  day  of  August  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-eight. 

Signed  sealed  published  and  declared  by" 
the  said  Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner  as 
and  for  a  Codicil  to  his  last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment in  the  presence  of  us  who  in  his  presence 
at  his  request  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other 
have  at  the  same  time  subscribed  our  names 
as  Witnesses  hereto 

Joseph  Tidbs  |  Clerks  to  Mr.  Ilarpur 

Thomas  SciXROEDERjKennington  Cross  Surrey 


J.  M.  W.  Turner  (L.S.) 


This  is  also  a  Codicil  to  my*  within  Will  and  my  meaning  is  that  in 
case  the  National  Gallery  shall  not  carry  out  the  provisions  contained  in 
mj  within  Codicil  within  the  term  of  Five  years  on  or  before  the  expiration 
of  the  lease  of  my  present  Gallerv  then  I  do  dedare  my  bequest  to  the 
National  Gallery  is  void  And  in  that  case  I  direct  my  Gallery  to  be  con- 
tinued Qpon  the  Terms  mentioned  in  my  within  Codicil  In  Witness 
whereof  I  the  said  Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner  have  to  this  Codicil  to 
my  last  Will  and  Testament  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  Second  day  of 
August  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight 

Signed  sealed  published  and  declared  by " 
the  said  Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner  as 
and  for  a  Codicil  to  his  last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment in  the  presence  of  us  who  in  his  presence 
at  his  request  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other 
have  at  the  same  time  subscribed  our  names 
as  Witnesses  hereto 

Joseph  Tibbs 
Tho*  Schrobder 


J.  M.  W.  Turner  (L.S.) 


This  is  a  Codicil  to  my  Will  Now  I  do  hereby  as  to  the  disposition  of 
my  fimshed  Pictures  limit  the  time  for  offering  the  same  as  a  gift  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  to  the  term  of  Ten  years  after  my  decease 
and  if  the  said  Trustees  of  the  said  National  Gallery  shall  not  within  the 
said  space  of  Ten  years  have  provided  and  constructed  a  room  or  rooms  to 
be  added  to  the  National  Gallery  that  part  thereof  to  be  called  Turners 
Gallqy  Then  I  declare  the  gift  or  offer  of  the  said  finished  pictures  to  be 
mill  and  void  and  of  none  effect  and  in  that  case  I  direct  the  said  Pictures 
to  be  exhibited  gratuitously  by  my  Trustees  and  Executors  during  the 
existence  of  the  lease  of  my  present  House  and  Gallery  except  the  latt  Two 
Years  of  the  said  term  And  then  the  said  finished  Pictures  are  to  be  sold 
by  my  Trustees  and  Executors  I  do  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  Trustees 
and  Executors  the  sum  of  One  thousand  pounds  and  I  direct  them  to  lay 
out  and  expend  the  same  in  erecting  a  Monument  in  Saint  Pauls  Cathednd 
Church  London  where  I  desire  to  be  buried  among  my  Brothers  in  Art  I 
give  and  bequeath  unto  Hannah  Danby  residing  with  me  and  Sophia 
varoUne  Booth  late  of  Margate  one  amnuty  <>f  One  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 

•  This  Codidl  b  indorsed  on  the  second  sheet  of  the  preceding  Codicil  and  not  oa 
the  Tesutor's  Will. 


Rofai  Academy  (provided  thej  give  a  Medal  far  Landscape  Faintiiig  and 
marlied  with  my  name  upon  it  as  Tiimeis  Medal  silver  or  gold  in  their 
discretion)  Five  hundred  poands  to  the  Artists  General  Benevolent  Fnnd 
Five  hundred  pounds  to  the  Foondline  Hospital  Lamb's  Coodnit  Street 
Five  hundred  pounds  to  the  London  Orphan  Fund  and  the  reiidue  of  the 
produce  to  ^1  into  the  residue  of  my  estate  for  the  benelit  of  the  intended 
Hospital  in  my  Will  menlioned  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  Mrs.  Wheeler 
and  her  two  sisters  Emma  and  Lauia  One  hundred  pounds  each  free  from 
Legacy  Duty  1  hereby  nominate  and  appoint  Hugh  Johnston  Munro  of 
Xorth  Britain  to  be  a  Trustee  and  Executor  to  act  with  the  other  Trustees 
and  Executors  appointed  by  my  Will  sad  Codicils  And  I  hereby  ei- 
pTCssly  declare  that  the  Trustees  and  Executors  appointed  by  my  Codicils 
thall  have  equal  powers  and  be  clotlied  with  the  same  authoriciea  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  if  they  bad  been  appointed  by  my  originil  Will 
^tead  of  being  appointed  by  any  codicil  thereto  In  Witnest  thereof  I 
(he  said  Josepli  Hallord  William  Turner  have  to  this  my  third  Codidl  (I 
having  revoked  my  Codidl  dated  the  Ninth  day  of  August  One  thonsand 
d^[  hundred  and  forty-six*)  contained  in  two  sheets  of  paper  set  my  hand 
to  the  first  sheet  thereof  and  to  this  second  and  last  sheet  my  hand  and 
seal  this  First  day  of  February  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fbity-nine 

Signed  sealed  published  and  declared  by. 
the  said  Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner  as) 
and  for  a  Codicil  to  his  last  Will  and  Testa- 1 

at  his  request  ..._  ^ 

have  at  the  same  time  sulncribed  our  Names 
u  Witnesses  hereto  the  word  '  Will '  having 
been  Gist  interlined  in  the  first  sheet  hereof  / 


JOSBPH   TlBBS        1      Clerks  tc 


The  foregoing  Will  and  Four  Codicils  wert  proved  oa  the  6th  day  of 
September  1853  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  the  Archbiihop  of  Canterborr 
by  the  Reverecd  Henry  Scott  Trimmer  Qerk  (in  the  Will  written  '  The 
Rev*.  Henry  Trimmer')  Geo^  Jooea  Esquire  and  Charles  Turner 
Esquiie  three  of  the  surviving  Lxecuton  named  in  the  will  and  Fhiiip 
Hatdwick  ^  the  second  Codicil  written  'Hardwickc')  Esquire  and 
Henry  Harpur  Esquire  two  of  the  Eiecntors  named  in  the  tecoitd  Codidl — 
power  reserved  of  making  the  like  grant  to  Hugh  Andrew  Johnston  Munio— 
jSamnel  Rogers  Esquire  and  Thomas  Griffith  in  the  second  Codicil  written 
'GriSAt'Md  John  Ruskin  the  younger  having  first  renoimced) — Effect* 
twon  tutder  ^£140,000  and  that  Testator  died  on  or  aboot  the  19th  day  of 
December  1851. 

The  following  b  a  e^^  of  the  revoked  Codicil  of  the  agtb  day  of 
Atigost  1846  BO  far  as  the  sum  can  be  made  ont  Note  that  this  Codidl 
was  written  and  executed  in  dni^icatch    Both  parts  are  cancelled,  and  0)*j 

ate  not  equally  legible. 

*  Hh  revoked  Codidl  is  dated  iglh  AufoU  184& 


Thb  is  ft  Codidl  to  be  added  fo  and  taVen  Bs  part  of  the  last 
Wm  ind  Testament  of  me  Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner  of  Queen 
Ann  Street  Harley  Street  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  Esquire  Whereas 
the  Residnu;  L^tee  mentioDcd  iu  my  Will  has  died  Now  I  ienbj 


id  Sophia  Caroline  Booth  to  be  inch  Residnarr  Legatees  And  I  do  hereby 
em  and  beqtiealh  to  them  all  sach  Estate  tight  a.nA  powers  as  if  the;  had 
been  a^^inted  Residuaiy  Legiatees  in  and  by  mj  Will  And  inasmuch  u 
it  maj  take  some  time  before  the  fiill  provisions  of  aj  Will  may  be  fbl^ 
peifonned  I  do  hereby  give  unto  the  said  Harmah  Danby  and  Sophia 
Caroline  Booth  one  Annuity  or  dear  yearly  mm  of  One  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  each  And  I  do  declare  that  they  shall  be  joint  Custodiers  and 
Keepers  of  the  Gallery  or  Foundation  mentioned  in  my  Will    And  I  do 

r've  and  bequeath  unto  my  Executors  the  sum  of  One  thousand  poundj  and 
do  direct  them  to  lay  out  and  expend  the  same  in  erecting  a  Monument 
for  me  and  for  my  memory  in  Saint  Pauls  Cathedral  Church  London 
where  I  desire  to  b«  buried  among  my  Brotbns  in  Art  In  witness  whereof 
I  have  herennto  set  and  subscribed  my  hand  and  seal  the  Twenty-ninth 
day  of  August  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six 

Signed  sealed  published  and  dedaredi 
by  the  said  Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner  I 
as  and  for  a  Codicil  to  his  last  Will  and 

Testament  in  the  presence  of  us  who  inl     J.  M.  W.  Turner  (L.S.) 
hit  presence  at  his  request  and  in   the  [ 
presence  of  each  other  have  hereunto  at  i 
the  same  lime  subscribed  our  Names  as) 
Witnesse*  ' 

■|j«f.__n_.  ~.rf  ..._.^  i.   Jj-  HubbardI     Clerks  to  Mr.  Harpnr 
Note-One  part  attested  by  ^J^^  ^^^^J       Kennington  Cro^ 

TT.eotl.erparta.testedby(J:„«"|=^*J'^^^„)    CerkstoMr.  Harpnr 


'  The  Report  of  the  Comndllee  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  manner  of 
fulflUlng  the  conditions  of  Turner's  Will  contains  so  much  matter  interesting  10 
artists,  that  we  shall  make  running  eitrscis  from  the  evidence  of  the  vaHoui 
witnesses  examined,  quoting  britiy  those  subjects  which  are  of  current  im- 
portance. With  regard  lo  the  duty  of  fulfiUing  the  condiiions  of  Turner's  will, 
the  Director  staled  that  it  was  the  general  wish,  and  more  especially  the  wish 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Gallery,  to  fi^  them.  He  considered  the 
removal  of  Uie  pictures  from  South  Kensington  a  departure  from  the  obligation 


lodosc 


He 


Turner's  pictur 


sable; 


IS  elirited  that  imder 


tost  would  fall  mio  the  residuary  e 


rsSirCharteiEastLike,  "thaltlieTnutcelToaMnatliaTelbei^tlaB  of 


■etling  aude  tbe  certain  piclurei  for  tbc  pun>ose5  of  itudr ;  it  would  i 
taib  Dictum  ought  to  go  to  the  Dcareslof  iiiD."  With  Mr.  Ro^in 
tbou^l  that  the  Turner  coDection  would  enable  ^  leparate  coUc 


tbewitiu 


.       le  coUectioo*  of  l 
iTlmtmctive  character  to  be  maile.    Tbe  next  matter  which  arose  Him- 
d  in  DO  small  degree  tbe  progress  of  public  taste  and  the  growth  of  > 
A  judgment  In  An.    Hablitial  Ttiitcn  to  the  Natkmal  GalleTr  Rmeaibe* 
bow  tbB  pictures  of  Weit,  which  couotrTfdkt  Imlljr  coniidtnd  u  tbe  teal 
K«ai  cf  the  coUection,  graduaDj  diiappeamd,  &ist  foioK  on  to  the  ndr- 
the  It 
idaltog 

., tmixsed.    Theseweedingswere,  of  course.  d«dndile 

I ;  uid  the  evident  willingness  of  [be  Trustees  to  pan  with  tlte  two 


10  mob 


d  bjp  the  miiiaiidering  nudities,  and  thought  br  n 

diiwn  and  day-cold  "Christ  otnniea  with  tbonis"  tbaaM  tbe  "AiiMlM"«rlha 
ttaphaets;  now  tbe  case  Is  so  much  altered,  that  some  tort  of  apokifl' It  ihonght 
needful  fu  a  |iroposiiion  to  send  tfaem  to  Dublin  or  EdlubargD,  and  "it  wwild 
be  a  great  relief  to  the  Galicrjr "  to  do  so.  It  is  even  mid  that  tlie  lact  of  trans- 
fenlPciiMliflereQi  pictures  to  the  above  cities  "might  deter  peoi^rrooi leaving 
loferin  lectures,  which  might  be  rather  an  adnntiig&"  As  to  the  ditpotal  3 
the  Tunief  pictures,  the  witness  consideicd  Tarious  courses  were  opvi,  *ap- 
posing  It  were  absolutely  necessary  to  house  them  In  the  National  Galicry  before 
the  ei|NntioD  of  the  decade  after  referred  to.  "  One  would  be  lo  place  Iben 
in  the  National  Gallery,  removing  an  equivalent  nuiober  of  tuctiuet  lo  tbo 
South  Keusington  Museum.  I  should  say  not  the  Mediseval  lectures,  but  tba 
Dutch,  Flemlsn,  and  Spanish  pictures,  because  that  would  make  room  enough ; 
the  Mediasva!  might  be  added,  if  necessaiy,  but  tbe  removal  of  these  alona 
would  not  moke  room  enough  In  the  Galfei;.  Another  course  would  be  to 
place  the  Turner  pictures  in  the  rooms  below,  where  many  of  them  once  were, 
but  where  they  were  not  exhibited  ;  the  Vernon  pictures  were  eihibiled  In  thosB 
rooms  :  they  were  so  badly  placed  as  hardly  to  be  visible,  but  still  they  occupied 
the  walls  of  rooms  in  the  National  Gallery.  If  that  were  done,  and  if  sotne 
were  placed  in  such  space  as  can  be  afforded  in  the  upper  rootns,  the  legal  con- 
ditions would  be  complied  widL"  In  the  event  of  immediate  actiOD  not  being 
fanperatire,  the  witness  would  prefer  the  pictures  should  remain  when  they 
are  ;  but  be  hoped  this  very  InquirT  would  nrje  the  GovenuneM  to  carry  Out 
what  tbe  public  had  been  wailing  for  so  long— namely,  tbe  erection  of  a  New 
National  Gallery,  to  contain  the  works  of  the  old  masters,  the  British  school, 
and  the  best  works  of  Turner.  Ha  Is  entirely  opposed  lo  gas  in  tbe  Ddgh- 
bouihood  of  pictures,  and,  notwithstanding  Ihn  high  auiborlties  asserting  its 
haimlessness,  he  could  not  believe  il  to  be  so  ;  he  thought  the  works  shoubl  bo 
examined,  to  decide  the  question,  (rora  decade  to  decade,  as  change  would  be 
exceedingly  gradual.  Photographs  of  the  cracks  In  certain  pictures  have  been 
taken,  mish  could  be  compared  vrltb  the  originals  from  time  to  time  ;  not  the 
dl^lest  diange  has  been  observable  hitherto.  It  would  not  be  poulbie  lo 
provide  a  better  temporary  place  than  South  Kensington  for  tbe  reception  of 
Uw  pkturet,  but  the  more  ten^>orary  It  was  the  better.  With  regard  lo  the 
Rejal  Academy  vacating  the  National  Gallery,  Sir  Charles  did  not  know  what 

— meat  is  pending  with  the  present  Government,  but  imder  the  last  Go; 

It  it  was  decided  that  tbe  Royal  Academy  should  be  removed  to  Bui- 
^  Home,  and  the  members  would,  upon  a  site  to  be  granted,  erect  aa 
tSSaee  for  ihemsdves.  It  would  depend  upon  the  terms  offered  whether  tba 
Academy  would  bold  themselves  ready  to  vacate  on  tlie  requisition  of  tbe 
Government ;  on  those  above  named  II  would  certainly  do  so.  Mr.  Redgrave 
was  examined.  If  it  was  put  to  him  he  should  not  exhibit  in  tbe  National 
Qallet;  many  of  Turner's  jiicturct  which  are  now  at  South  Kensli^ton ;  ba 


dOH  not  tblnk  tliej  do  Tunm'i  Tame  any  jwtiee,  bdng  In  sndi  tn  nafiulilxd 
Male  tliat  the;  are  caviare  to  ibe  multitude  ;  tlKte  aic  some  which  would  not 
CTCO  benefit  iludenU. — the  works  of  one  whose  powcn  were  failing.  Mr. 
Red^ve  R^retied  there  ia  do  exbiUtioii  of  TunMr'i  water-coIouT  dnwtDgi. 
TumcT  waa  the  latbet  of  waler«oloiir  art  in  ihii  oouniiy.  aiid,  with  ■  veir 
few  exceptlaiia,  tbeie  were  no  raampiei  «f  hU  work  in  the  Calktj.  It  would 
be  detbMle  to  change  the  works  ealuUIed  &om  time  to  time,  M  tbnt  Ihejr  Tolfht 
paM  raec««B*eI;  under  Ibe  public  eye ;  whh  proper  amnsenMaia  u  to  Ugbi,- 
a  Miiea  of  water-colour  drawingi  might  be  as  nfely  exhitdted  aa  oil-plctncei. 
(Hr.  Womnn  expressed  a  very  decided  o^on  in  qipoiltlon  to  this.)  The 
wiinesawB*  riot  prepared  to  say  thai  tbey  will  ikot  gradually  fade,  any  more 
than  that  dl-pjctiues  will  not  deiciioiaie  in  time :  but  be  believed  thai,  imder 
dme  OMiditiMis,  they  may  be  preserved,  and  thought,  taking  into  accotint 
Tumo'l  Sune  and  tbe  Impiessiou  he  has  made  upon  the  world  at  large.  It  il 
better  that  one  himdied  thousand  should  see  these  drawings  annually,  than 
that  ten  thousand  should  see  tl:  '"  '       "        '     ■  ■■    - 


besiiUn 


to  give  good  heed  to  this  opinion,  for  it  is  now  acted  upon,  and  may 
ire  la  It  is  opposed  to  all  the  feelings  and  experienca  of  amuenr 
and  (he  conservators  of  great  galleries.  Which  party  it  ia  the 
light  should  de  decided  at  once...  We  may,  out  of  slieer  heedl^nesa,  bede- 
stToying  the  heritage  of  Our  children  in  Art.)  With  regard  lo  tbe  comptete 
exhibition  of  Turner's  works,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  conceived  that  artist 
desired  his  will  should  be  carried  out,  ibe  witness  thought  he  had  (wo  Tiewi — 
"  One  was  that  in  our  National  Qallcry  there  should  be  a  trilHQe,  Of  laUm 
tarri,  in  which  the  choice  works  of  all  schoob  should  be  gathered  together ; 
and  be  desired  lo  have  some  of  his  best  works  in  that  collection :  he  spe- 
cialty named  two  that  should  be  put  with  the  Claudes.  In  no  arrangement 
that  can  be  made  (I  speak  with  deleience  to  Sir  E.  Eastlake}  coukl  you  place 
these  I'umers  by  the  Claudes  in  a  sequence  of  schools ;  they  must  be  in  a 
collection  forming  the  cream  of  various  schools."  In  the  second  place,  Mr. 
Redgrave  considered  Turner  wished  his  works  lo  be  kept  together  as  bi  «* 
possible,  in  order  to  form  a  part  of  a  British  School  of  Art  id  the  Nalioml 
Gallery.  The  witness  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  powers  given  by  the  abov^ 
named  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  disposal  of  bequests  of  works  Of  Art,  iue- 
ipeclive  of  condiltons  attached  Ihereio  by  tbe  testator,  were  known  to  the 
latter,  there  would  be  no  difBcully  in  dispensing  wilb  those  conditions,  as  the 
Act  dedarei,  beforehand,  an  inleniion  so  to  deal  wilh  bequests,— In  reply  lo  ft 
question,  the  witness  said  thai  most  deceased  British  artists  of  eminence  Me 
repreienled  in  the  National  Galleiy — thai  is,  if  the  Collections  at  South  Kea> 
singlon  are  the  National  Gallery;  "but  then  Turner's  will  Is  carried  out, 
because  hia  pictures  are  in  pari  of  the  National  Gallery.  Adopting  this  viewi 
1  consider  that  Turner's  will  is  cauied  oul ;  bul  if  he  wished  his  pictures  10 
be  Id  T^BlalgMr  Square,  in  connexion  wilh  ihe  Old  Masters.  ndtlKr  his  pic- 
tures, nor  the  other  British  pictures,  are  in  the  National  Gallery,  since  they 
are  both  at  South  Kensington."  Mr.  R.  N.  Womum,  Keeper  and  Secrclaiy 
of  the  Natjonal  Oallent,  was  eianuned.  Presuming  ilweredesJiablelOMmovs 
the  pictures  now  In  the  Kensington  Museum  to  Trabdgar  Square,  he  would 
wish  lo  build  a  wing  over  the  east  side  of  the  barrack-yard,  runnine  ftOM 
the  new  square  room  contiguous  to  the  new  large  gallenr,  u^idi  wmdd  give 
Ihe  space  of  perhaps  four  such  rooms  as  the  new  gallray.  He  would  propose  ft 
wing  on  iron  piUars,  giving  great  headway  to  the  barracks.  Thtte  tiMin* 
would  not  only  hold  the  Turner  Collection,  but  those  of  Vernon,  Bell,  and  Ihe 
Ohl  English  pictures.  Such  awoik  might  be  constructed  in  a  few  moRlh^ 
and  would  be  permanent.  A  conesponding  wing  could  be  made  hERftfle^ 
where  Ihe  workliouse  now  stands,  and  rtie  exlremiiies  of  the  two  wings  joined 
by  a  cross  gallery.  The  gallery  proposed  would  cover  part  of  the  banack-yan^ 
and  be  of  great  service  lo  the  soldiers  when  driUini;  in  wet  weather.  By  addiQg 
this  wing  the  pictures  would  be  lielter  seen,  as  they  woukl  be  mote  accessitde 
lo  Ihe  public  ai  Trafalgar  Square  than  at  SoQlh  KensingtOQ.    Tbe  nMiea 


, „js  36a  ptctutes,  lOJ  of  which  an  Gnisbed  ofl  pictures ;  the  n   

eoDUini  many  Ibal  are  "  mere  botchea."  Then  aie  ig.ooo  and  odd  altogelber, 
indudisg  paol  and  wateiK»lour  ilietchei ;  "  the  mass  of  them  ore  af  no  ralue 
whatever.  The  witness's  opnion  is,  that  water-colour  drawings  generally  fado 
on  bdni' exposed  to  the  light,  but  thai  pencil,  chalk,  and  sepia  drawings  do  not 
fwle.  To  oliibit  all  the  water-colom  diawings  of  Tumer  that  might  be  eihi- 
Uted  would  require  a  very  large  space.  Turner,  id  one  of  the  codicila  to  Mi 
iriil,  directed  (he  course  of  changing  the  drawings  in  succession  to  be  pur- 
nied.  The  final  of  them  were  eihibiiEd  (or  one  year  at  Marlborough  Hous^ 
and  withdrawn  from  ftar  of  injuring  them  by  a  constant  exposure  to.  the 
light ;  these  are  now  framed,  and  may  be  seen  on  appUcatiou ;  probably 
twenty  persons  apply  to  do  so  in  the  course  of  >  year  ;  but  (here  is  reaJly 
BO  one  to  «how  them,  except  myself, — and  I  have  not  time.  If  we  are  to 
be  liable  to  public  apj^cations  lo  see  these  drawingi,  ' '  1  must  have  a  cunttor 
fM  the  purpose.  iSoo  are  prepared  for  public  exfubition,  if  we  had  a  place 
■ndateTvaat  who  eould  watch  them."  400  are  in  frames,  and  1,400  mounted. 
If  tha  Royml  Academy  were  removed,  there  might  be  more  accommodaUon  (or 
the  pietntes  than  in  the  proposed  wing,  "  because  we  should  have  the  scutpture- 
loom,  wUch  would  be  a  very  good  room  for  the  eihiiBtion  of  these  framed  and 
mounted  drawings, "  If  the  wing  were  built,  there  would  be  room  lo  display 
tlie  water-colour  drawings  in  frames,  changing  them  from  time  to  tizne.  ' '  1  am 
wire  they  (water-colour  drawings)  lade,  because  1  have  often  seen  drawings 
which  have  faded.  When  a  drawing  has  been  taken  out  of  a  frame,  where  the 
frame  has  covered  part  of  the  drawing,  the  colonit  protected  have  been  more 
intense  than  the  part  of  the  drawing  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  UghL  Yon 
do  not  delect  deterioration  in  oil  pictures  so  readily  as  you  do  in  water-colour 
drawings."  Mr.  J.  Pennethotne  was  examined.  He  would  not  reconuncnds 
temporary  building  being  added  to  the  Natiotud  Gallery,  but  a  permBDCot 
enlargement,  so  as  lo  comprise  pan  of  what  would  ultimately  be  a  veiy  fine 
building  ;  therefore,  if  anyiliing  is  Co  be  done  for  tbe  temporary  accommoditioo 
of  the  pictures.  It  ought  to  tie  done  Inside  the  prtsent  buildiiu:.  A  permaneiit 
gallery  might  be  completed  in  nine  months.  The  witness  bad  subniltled  k 
fdan  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  for  a  further  exlenuoo,  and  WDidd 
mdcrtake,  if  needful,  to  erect  a  complete  and  suffident  Nau'onal  Galley  In 
conneiion  with  the  present  site  in  two  years.  In  this  plan  there  would  be  no 
■Jteralion  of  tbe  present  building,  except  breaking  Ihrnugh  tbe  two  Intenul 
doorways.  "There  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  building  at  the  back,  beouue 
yon  need  not  go  10  much  outlay  for  archilectiiral  ornament ;  but,  bendcs  tba^ 
we  are,  without  difficulty,  enabled  to  have  recourse  lo  all  those  meant  of 
Ughting  which  a  good  deal  interfere  with  the  architecture  of  a  building  facing  • 
public  street.  I  propose  to  build  an  addition  to  the  National  Gallery,  ia  sucb 
■  manner  that  (lie  ground-floor  of  it  should  be  built  upon  columns,  10  that  it 
ihould  serve  as  a  colonnade  for  the  soldiers,  thereby  increasing  their accommoda- 
Uon.  Tbe  ground-fioor  of  this  building  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Galley,  and  would  be  valuable  for  the  barracks,  Th^e  are  two  pa«- 
■ages  Ihrough  the  building  :  one  to  the  barracks,  and  the  other  to  Caslle  Street. 
I  propose  not  to  encroach  upon  the  last,  but  to  let  that  be  the  boundary  of  the 
1KW  buildings.  In  doing  that,  1  have  only  lo  take  from  the  workhouse  half 
Its  sile,  leaving  Ihe  other  half  on  whkb  lo  reared  the  schools  and  parish 
offices,  Ac.  The  witness  would  begin  with  a  gallery,  136  feet  long,  over  tha 
barrack-ynrd,  which  would  accommodate  the  TWaer  tnctures.  The  cost  of  tbe 
entire  biUMing  would  be  about  iao.000/. ;  it  would  cover  an  area  of  30,000 
li>et:  that  of  the  present  National  Gallery  and  the  Roval  Academy  taken 
tngetber  cover  ao,ooo  feet  superltctal.  The  portion  of  Uie  scheme  which  i» 
considered  pressing  to  be  executed,  would  form  a  portion  of  the  larger  tiedgn, 
and  be  cooiisleni  with  an  alleratiOD  of  the  fa^e  to  ihe  south.  The  wilneu 
would  imdertake  to  build  ihat  portion  reqnired  for  the  Tumer  pictures  fcr 
•5,00a/.  in  nine  months.  It  would  coil  aboul  100.000/.  to  erect  a  similar 
botkUng  in  the  rear  of  Burlington  House  to  that  proposed  for  Ihe  National 
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Gallery.  If  the  Royal  Acsdemy  were  remoTed,  there  would  be  plenty  of  room 
in  TnlHlgtkr  Square  for  all  the  pictures  belonging  to  the  Qaiion  ;  but  that  would 
be  tumiag  the  Academy  ialo  the  slirxls  ;  they  ought  to  be  allowed  two  yean 
to  Sod  a  new  home,  even  in  BurUogloa  Houses  The  Turner  CoUectton  requires 
3J00  feel  of  wall  for  eibibliioD. 


NOTE  TO  p.  t-fi. 

AcMunl-hooks  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Cooke. 
1817- 


W.  B,  Cooke,  Dr.  tol.  M.W.  Turner. 
1817. 

Ftbruaiy  lo  jf  J.  d. 

Drawing  of  Ilfrttcombe 
Coast 10  10  o 

Loan  of  Drawing  of  the 
Eddystone  for  Rivera 
otDevon    5     5° 

Loan  of  Drawing  of 
Junction  ofTaniorfor 
Rivers  of  Devon    ...      550 

Loan  of  Drawing  of  Ply- 
mouth .Sound  for  Ri- 
versotDevon 5    5° 

Brixham,  Coast 10  10  o 

Fowey, Coast 10  too 

Love  to  10  O 

July- 

Tintagel,  Coast 10  10  0 

Bridport,  Coast 10  100 

Winchelsea    660 

Arisbantony  (?) 660 

Two  Drawings  of  Vesu- 

rim  for  Pompeii    ...  31   lo  o 

£,\iX  17  o 

W.  B.  Cooke,  Dr. 

iStS. 

July.  I  '-  d. 

BattleAbbey 6    60 

August  31. 

Hastings  from  the  Sea, 
forMr.Fnller'sWork    41    o  o 

Watchet,  Coast 10  10  o 

Dunster to  10  o 

Mount  Edgecombe  ...    10  10  o 


PaidAugust4    40    1 

1S18. 
Paid  Mr.  Turner  for  one 
Drawing  of  Vesuvius 

(Pompeii)  IS  I; 

August  21. 

Paid  Mr.  Turner  for  an- 
other Drawing  o  f  Ve- 
suvius, for  Pompeii.. 

Paid  Mr.  Turner 


15  150 
51     70 


tSiS.  Or. 

August  29. 

Paid  Mr.Tumer  in  Bills 
as  [btlows : — 

One  at  six  months 
for  ., 


One  at  nine  months 


for  . 


Copper  for  '  IJber  Stu- 
diorum'(three  plates) 

Reed.  Gairdnec'tView) 
on  the  Rhine,  charged 
in  Arches Acconnt... 
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W.  B.  Cooke,  Dr. 

Three  Drawings{ Rhine)   85     i  o 
Lnlwoitti  Castle 10  100 

Dover. — Large  Drawii^ 

foe  Exhibition  1813: 

Shipwreck   at   Mar- 

B»te,  Sunrise 189    00 

Touching  Tomkinson's 

TouchingChelseaReach     3    3  0 

Colne 880 

Rodiester 880 

Norhim 880 

Coast,  St  Mawes 10  10  Q 

ToaehingCnjp'sHone     3    3  0 
Do.  Boat        330 

Giidn'i  Kirkstone... 

Dattinoath). 

Riven,  do. 

1S24. 
Folkestone 


8    So 


Rye 10  10  o 

CovilleBay   10  10  o 

llylhe 10  10  o 

Romsgate   10  10  o 

^£138  "  o 

W.  B.  Cooke,  Dr.  toJ.M.  W.Tumer. 
1832.  1 1.  d. 

Three  Dniringi  of  the 

Rhine 8$    I  o 

I.nlwoith  Castle,  Coast     10  10  o 

Margate  Coast to  lo  o 

Dover. — I'VE'  '-''^"''"E 
for   the    Exhibition 
1S33:  Shipwreck  and 
Mai^ate,  Sonrite  ...  189    o  o 
Todcfauig  Tonkiiuon^s 


Cm 


_     'ChelseaKeadt 
Loan  of  More  Puk, 
Rims  ., 


Do.  Rochester,  do. 


Curicd  fbiwud  .-£3^  19  o 


i8z3.  £  I 

September. 
Bill  four  months  for  three 

DniwiD^(RhiDe} ...     85 
Paid    Mr.  Turner    for 
Lnlirotth  Castle  and 

Margate 31    < 

1833. 
March  18. 

Bill  at  two  months 50 

July  37. 

ABill  nl  two  months  Tor 
the  loan  oftwo  Draw* 
ingi.  No.  I  Rivers, 
and  touching  Torn* 
kinson's  Cuyp  and 
Girtin's         Chelsea 

Reach 31    < 

September  sth. 

ilill  at  four  months   ...    €9  I 
Do.  at  five  months  ...    69  i 
October  I. 

Bill  al  two  tnonths  for 
Loan  of  three  Draw- 
ings for  No.  a  Rivers    35 
Liber  Studionun,  Arches 

paid    31   i< 


1833.  Cr. 

September.  £  ^-  <'• 

Bill  at  four  months  for 
three    Drawings    of 

the  Rhine  85    i  o 

Paid   Mr.    Tomer   for 
Lul worth  Castle  and 

1833. 
March  18. 

Bill  at  two  months    ...     50    O 
July  37. 
Bill  at  two  months  tat 

the  Loan  of  twodraw- 

ingi    {Rivers),    and 

touching      ToDvkin- 

sod's  Cnyp  and  Chel- 

seaReach  31     o 

Corded  forward   .,.£i7J     1 


00 
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£    Ld. 

£   *-d- 

Bniiriit  ferwud   ... 

}34  190 

Bronght  forward  ... 

177    I  0 

■813. 

182a.     Sept  J. 

Ttmduag      IVwdler, 

BUI  at  four  montlit  ... 

69100 

C«yp -.... 

330 

Do.  at  fin  month*   ... 

69  100 

1824. 

Octoberi. 

LargeDniring  of  Snnig- 
dmFbhiDgGiii... 

63    0  0 

BmattwamonlHj><u<l 
at  Onford,  for  toin 

Rjt,  Cout 

Clovdl?  B>7,  do. 

10  100 

of  More  P«rk.  Ro- 

chetter,  and  Norham 

lUmsealedci.       

Caslle 

as    4<> 

•liber       Studionun,' 
fourteen  numben  at 

Arch  paid  for  R«,ao- 
veliTBar.andHvthe 

I/.  II.  !   twenty  per 

Coart 

31  100 

ceoL  al]o«ed.....f^ 

It  IS  0 

Arch  to  par  Ranugate 
1S14. 
July  17. 

Two  Bills  as  followi, 
forbalancconedated 
June    asth,   at  four 
months,^therd.ted 
June     »5,     at    five 
monthi,      each     for 

10  100 

4S/I5^.«.  

91  It  0 

jCm  16  0 

£a1A  '6  0 

1824.     W.  B.  Cooke,  Dt 

1814.                   Cr. 

121  of  tbiee  drawings 

£'-d- 

Bill  at  two  months,  for 

£  -■■  A 

for  Rivers,  ufbUowi: 

BronghtonCaitle,Tol 

BroDgluunCutle... 

880 

as   40 

Totnen    

880 

880 

£'S  40 

l83{. 

Jan.  14.  £  t.  d. 

Loan  of  two  Drawinga, 
ufbUovrs: 

Rainbow  (Aiundel 

Castle) 8    80 

BicmlentKirkitall 
Ahber)     880 

16  16  a 


iSis- 

Jan.  14.  £  /.  J. 

Bill  at  two  months  for 

Arundel    Castle   and 

KiriotaU  Abbej  „....  iG  t6  0 


W.  B.  Cooke,  Dr. 

Bill  held  bj  Mr.  Turner, 

(Uted  September  9th, 

•nd  which  renuiiu  iui> 

paid    30    O  O 

Touching  Vanderrelde  in 

No.  6  Gems  3    3  O 

Sandiiiate  Creek  Riven, 

Loaaof 8    S  o 

T*ro  first  Drawings  of  the 

continuation     of     (he 

Coist    (purchased    by 

Ut.  Tomkinson]   53  to  O 


Br  Fnme  of  Glass  tent 
to  Sir  Aothonr  Culiile 
from  W.  B.  Cooke  «»«    4  10  a 
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Adams  (W.  Davenport),  Works  by. 


1  (The)  of  'The  Times,'  from  1800  id  1870.    Edited 


Allen  (F.  M.).— Oreen  aa  Qraaa.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  iM. 
Alien  (Qrant),  Works  by.     Crown  Bvo,  doth.  6t.  each. 


labaiirabu.  ThnDuabaniirPeByaiBn 


Anderson  (Mary).— Othello's  Occupation.  Crown  Svo,  cloth.  31. 6<<. 
Antrobiu  (C.  L>),  Novels  by.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6t.  each.  ' 

Anibld~(Edwln  Lester)."  Stories'  by.  ~ 

Airtemus  Ward's  Works.    With  Portrait  snd  Facsimile.    Crown  8vo, 


Bacteria,  Yeast  Funzl,  and  Allied  Species.  A  Synopsis  of.    By 
Balldon   (H.   B.),— Robert   i.ouls  Stevenson:    A    Li fe    Study   m 


I    CHATTO  *  WINDUS,  Publliliera,  ill  SL  Matllo'a  Luc.  I 

BardAley^Rev.  C.  Warelne,  nCa'.]',  Worlu  by. 


Birr  (Robert;  Luke  5harp),  Stories  by.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  ; 

■•1«M*>    WUinlDiiBraaim.lwUMCKUrtSraKDttdoilim. 


Barrett  (Prank),"  Novels  by. 

Tba  llB  sr  eua  IiwHialliik.  |   *     J- 

■MWHB  Uta  ua  DHlh.  * 

rfUV  Montan.  I  H«i*at  Da*l*.  L 
LltUa  I«dF  UBtaa.  1  V 
«  FFBdl^Pa  FlBtlMl.  L 

ruta^  ror  UtaL '['  Tk^Wsmu  •(  >taaT»B  ■»«!•».'  |'°Vb«  ^udUiVacuUHl 

A  MlHlB<  WUnum.     WllbliaTjrlim.l;rW.  H.  WAltnaTSOM. 

Barrett  tioiui).— Monte &irllo  Moriea.    Fcap.  Svoi cloih.  fi.hd.'   ~ 
Beaant  (Sir  Walteri  and  Jamea  Rice,  Novela  by. 

■hAiM^ih*  Kai&or-i  n^  Bob  el  TbIhb.       *'  "*!  mil  auiar  aida. '  *" 


MyUHlaOM.  ljOaUa-BA>k 


la  PlaaMin^iTan  ' 


^Ir  Walter),  Novels  by. 

_. — .^ ...    >"■■•- Frauliplctiby E.J.  WiieBLi 

■MOaHbrHAKIlV  FUIHISS 


rfSaaSftb 
■■■%aai.. 

SaSaAak,  Hd  «!>«  9iwi^ 


......„.,.^^: 


^K-'lHi?^ 


VISI 


■aitir  Cnnaman.    I    *iia  City  oi  T(i«rim 
A  rannMlB  aaala-  '^-"  "^      "  ■^'' "" " 


>a  Bavolt  si  Kani 


POPVUI  EniTIOM,  HBdl^mllV.  bT.  each. 

TBa  QaldiB  Dnttarflir.  ^       Tha  Chavlaln  ol 

■aaAr-Boaar  MoMlbo».  I       ThaOTanM  Olrl. 

WUhiplllMrj^touj  lirCmufHjHMmpijJjUlJCQOllMAM,    Cni 

iFTaua  Ate.  wia  lu  moiniloiu.   Cmwn  ivd.  cUnb.  v-  >^- 
i^Blaffi.ai  HLBhiunt  JaBaMaa.  wiih  rrnnb.   Cism  no.  dnr 


iKiiuu  E*"™ '?*"'*»  JJJ'>*«T'^" 


marliplKi  b>  F.  5.  WalKBK.  I1.E.  nii 
■r.  I  PortiUB  EDrnon,  diHnr  l>e,  cisiK. 


(S-ft. 
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Barinc  Qoutd  (Sabine,  Author  of  -John  Herring,'  &c).  Novels  by. 

BcaconrileM,  Lord.'   By  T.  P.  O'Cohmow.  M.P.    Cr.  8jc,  cloth,  y. 
Bachsteio    (Lu4wlgiT— As    Prettj'   «s   Seven,  >nd  oiher  G«nnui 

BeTlew  (Frank).— The  Art  of  Amusing:    A  CoUectioo  of  Gruaful 

Bennett  (Arnold).— The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel.    Crown  ttvo,  dotb, 

BehneTr(gCC7.~lX^.).— Songg  lor  gjBiora.    Po*i  Svo.  cL  limpTiiT 
Bewick  (Thomas)  and  hia  Puplla.     By  Adstin  Dobboh.    With  93 

Blerce  (Ambrose). —In  the  Midst  of  Life:    Tain  of  Soldiers  and 
BTinSj^'s"ComlcJ«8to2;^orthe  United  States.     With  146  lllua. 
BIndioss  (Harold),  Novels  by. 
Blackburn's  (Henry)  Art  Handbooks. 

Audanr  I(M«,  i»oC_n  lUuamU,,,..        Oruvancr  HdIU.  I'lit.  IU„  IBM  tit    Wttk 

intiuii  rigtsru  ml  tha  NMlwiai  " 

^*  «  ibaNUlMKl  Oallur. 


Bodkia  (M.   McD..  K.C. 


K.CO.-Dora   Myri,  the    Uuly    Detective, 


Bourret  (Paul).~A  Living  Lie.  Translated  bv  Johh  oh  Villibis. 
Bourne  (H.  R.  Pox),  Books  by.' 

Th»  OMi»F*wS5yB«  ainlll  PMhm  «»ll«r  ail>«dlUMI.  'row,  iro.  liSui.  ti.  ***' 

Boyd.— A  Versailles  Christmas-tide.  By  Uarv  Stuart Bovd,  With 
Boj'le  (Frederick),  Works  by  Post  Svo,  iliusirated  bds..  ai.  ea<^7~ 
Brand  (John).—  Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities;  chieAv 
Brayshaw  (J.  Dods worth).— Slum  Silhouettes:  ^jiories'of  LaadoD 


Brewster  (Sir  Davfd)^Wotics  by.    Post  Svo,  doth.  41.  edeacb. 

Tka  Mutng  at  ttUBMl  dlLILaO.  TYCHO^ltAHI!.  uXkbiul     WUfoctnUl. 
hWtw  «■  lIllWlMl  MMl*.    WWi  hmmtim  lltognlliwi. 

Briiiat-Savarln.- Qastronomy   as  a  Fine  Art.      Tranilate<f~by 
Bryden  (H,  A.) — AiT  ExiTed"'S»t!~A~Romanco7"  With*a  Ftontiv 


Thtt  Shadow  of  th*  Sword. 
A  Ctatld  of  MatUF*.    With  hrontisniccc. 
Ood  and  itao  Man.  With  ii  lUu^raiinns  bv 
lAdy  Kllpatriok.         (Fkhd.  IIaknari*. 
Th«  Martyrdom   of   Hadallna.     With 
Frontiapiece  liy  A.  W.  COOPRK. 


4    CHATTO  ft  WINDUS,  PuhUshtrB,  iii  St.  Martiii**  Lane,  Londofi,  W.& 

Bnrdsres    (Harold)  .—Uncle  Sam  at  Home.    With  91  IlluKt rations. 

Host  »vo.  inustrHtPtl  hoanK  af . ;  cloth  limp,  ax.  6  /. ^ 

Buchanan  (Robert),  Poems  and  Novels  by. 

Tha  Complete  Poetloal  Works  of  Bobert  Buchanan,    avuls.,  cro«n  9\o,  l>uckr4iit,  «iib 
Portrait  Fronllispiccc  to  each  yo\ume._i9s. 

"                          Trown  Bvo.  cloth,  <>(.  each. 
Tha  Devira  Case  t  a  Bank  HulicUv  Intrrludc    W  itn  6  lllustrationt. 
The  BarUiQnake;  or.  Six  Days  ;m<l  a  SaMMih. 
Tha  Wandering  JeiW  t  a  riiristmas  Carol. 

Crown  8vo,  ck«t!i,  v.  6./.  each. 
The  Ovteastt  a  Rhyme  fdr  the  Time. 
The  Ballad  of  Blary  the  Mother^  a^hristmu^  Cirf>l. 

St.  Aha  and  his  Seven  Wives.    Crown  g^«>.  cloth,  aj.  6./. 

Cromn  8vo.  cloth.  3r.  6./.  each  :  pott  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  9S.  each. 

Love  Me  for  Bver.    With  Frontispiece. 
Annan  Water.  I  Foxtflove  ManoVi 

Tha  Mew  Abalard.  I  Baehel  Dene. 

Matt  X  A  Story  of  a  Car.i\.iu.    With  )-roiitispirce. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine.   ^Mth  lTniiti'<.f>T«e. 
The  Heir  of  LInna.  I  Woman  and  tha  MaB. 

Cioun  evo,  cli'th,  y.  6,i.  each. 
Bed  and  White  Heather.      _     _     |        Andromeda:  An  Idyll  of  the  Cirat  Riter. 

The  Charlatan.    Uy  Kokkkt  Hucha.na.n  and  Hhnky  .Mikkav.     Crown  Pvu.  cluth.  wiib  a 
Frontispiece  byT.  Ii.  RoHr.Nsov.  j*.  <■  r. ;  post  8vo,  picture  i»i>iiril>.  -/. 

Burton  (Robert).— The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.    With  Transla- 
tions of  tb«  QuotatiDHA.    Demy  8ro,  cloth  extra.  7J.  6ti. 
Melancholy  Anatomlaedt  An  Abri«l>p««nt  of  burton's  Anatomv.  J»ost8vo.  halljcL.  ar.  csf. 

Calne  (Hall),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  35.  6d.  each. ;  post 

8vo,  illustrated  Doards.  m.  each  :  cioth  linin,  js.  6</.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.  I       A  Son  of  Haf  ar.  I       The  Deemster. 

AlsoLiuRARYEDnio.Nsoi  The  Deemster  and  The  Shadow  of  a  Crime,  svt  m  ii<  w  r)pe, 
crown  8vo,  And  bound  unifonn  with  The  Christian.  f>.f.  ench:  and  Chka>>  ]S>p<  i  \k  ifixi  iitN»  ui 
The  Deemster.  The  Shadow  of  a  Crime,  and  A  Son  of  Hagar,  mrdinni  yv*.  ff<ir:r»ir  cover. 
6d.  each.— Also  tha  Fi.n'b-papp.r  I^DITION  uf  The  Deemster.  y*>yi  Wu,  cloth.  £i1t  top.  i-r.  net; 
leather,  jf '1*  ed|fe<,  31.  net.  

CanTercm^lComniander  VT'Lovett)^.— The  Cruise  of  the  MBlack 

Prince*  Prirateer.    PD«t  8vo.  picture  boards,  af. 

Canada  (Greater)  :  The  Pa.st.   Present,  and  Future  of  the  Canadian 

North-West.    By  E.  B.  OSBORW.  B.A.    With  .i  Map.    Cmwn  f,vo,  cloth,  y.  6J. 

Captain   Coignet,    Soldier   of   the    Empire:    An   Autobiography. 

Edited  by  LORBDAN  LaRCHRY.    TransUted  by  Mn.  CARRY.    With  too  lUostrationiL    Crown  8to. 
cloth,  y.  firf. _  

Carlyie  (Thomas).— On  the  Choice  of  Books.    Post  8vo.  cl..  is.  ed. 

Correspondence  of  Thomas  Carlyie  and  B.  W.  Emerson,  1SS1-1S7I.     F.Jited  by 
C^E.  Nor  I  ON.  _WUh  Portraits.  _Two  Vols.,  crown  8»o,  cloth,  z^s. 

Carruth  (Hayden).— The  Adventures  of  Jones.    With  17  Illustra- 

tion«.    Fcap.  8ro.  doth.  a*. 

Chambers  (Robert  W.),  Stories  of  Paris  Life  by. 

The  Klntf  In  Telloir.    Cruwn  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6tt. ;  fcap.  8vo.  cloth  limp.  7.r.  bti. 
In  the  QuaPter.    Fmp.  8vo.  doth,  aj._&/.  

Chapman's  (Qeorge),  Works.    Vol.  I.,  Plays  Complete,  including  the 

Doubtful  Ones.— Vol.  U..  Tocni*  and  Minor  TranMation^.  with   T.^iAv  l.y  A.  C.  SwiMirRM*^— Vol. 
III.,jrrau!>lationsof  the  Iliad  and  Udyscey.    Three  Vols.,  crown  Rvo,  cloth^sr.  6J.  eacli. 

Chappie'  (J.  Mitchell).— The  Minor  Chord:  The  Story  of  a  Prima 

Donna.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Children :  A  Golden  Key.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  HAwiisTwrth 

8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts.    Crown  ito,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 
Chanoev  for  Schools.    yHih  the  Story  of  his  Times  and  his  Work.     By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis. 
A  New_Edltlon,  revised.    W'iih  a  Frontispiece.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  ax.  6^.  

Chess,  The  Laws  and  Practice  of.    With  an  Analysis  of  the  Open- 

Ing*.    By  Howard  Stai.'.nton,    Editt-d  l.y  R.  B.  Wormald.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  5*. 
The  Minor  Tactics  of  Chess  :  A  Tr<-itiNr  on  the  Deployment  of  tlie  Forces  in  «>bedieDce  to  Stra- 


Ing*.    By  Howard  Stai.'.nton,    Editt-d  l.y  R.  B.  Wormald.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  5*. 

IS  Minor  Tactics  of  Chess  :  A  Tr<-itiNr  on  the  Deployment  of  tlie  Forces  in  «>bedi 

teeic  Principle.    By  F.  K.  ^  ou.sc  un-1  Ii.  C.  IIuWP.LL.    l-onir  fcap.  ftvo,  cloili,  ox.  b4. 


The  Hastings  Chess  Tournament.    Cout.iinintr  the  Authorised  Account  of  the  rr>  t-ian^es 

Slayed  Au^.-Sept.,  iRpv  With  AmioJ;::;'>ns  by  riLl.SRl'KY.  I.ASKHK.  TARRASCH.  .S'itinh.-. 
CHIPPHRS,  TP.ICHMaNN.  lJAkI)l.l.in>».X.  IlLACKBllKNH.  Gt;NSBi:Kr..  TiNSLEV.  MASON,  ami 
ALHIN  :  Bi.>ifraphical  Sketches  o«  th<«  Chess  Masters,  ana -.-a  Portraits.  Edited  by  11.  F.  ClIHSHIRB, 
Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.  s.c. 


^^^^r  ' ''  ^H       H 


'  CHATTU  ft  WINDUS.  Publlibari,  i 

Clar«,  (Austin),  Stories  by. 


I  St.  M«ftla'»  Laac,   London.  W.C    t 


ivs::.Yj:\n.\''ji!:«irj:riZT.s. 

''a^sJLuTjlSS;!^;' ";»«  (..^  d.lh. ....  M 

Clive  (Mrs.  Archer),  Novell  by. 

rami  Wtmll.         '^'"°'  ^'"^  ''^ "'  "'l 

>""ll^'°^">;i;^.  «I)M  .0.  WH^ 

Clwid  (Edward,  F.R.A.S.).— Mytha  and  Pr««ma.    Cr.  8vo.  31.  6d. 

-  Coxites  (Anne). -Rle'«  Di«ry._  Crown  ayo.clotb,  31. 6j. 

Cobban  (J.  Maclaren),  Novels  by. 


Coleiidgre  (M.  E.).— The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.  Fcap.  Svo, 

■.   Collins  {C.  AlUton).— The  Bar  Sinister.     Post  8vo.  board*,  aj.   ~ 
Collins  (John  Churton,  M.A.),  Books  by. 


Collins  (Mortimer  and  Frances),  Novels  by. 

<dUIiI  to  BldBUbt. 


Colquhoun  (M.  J.).— Every  Inch  a  Soldier.  'Crown  8vo,  cloth| 
Colt- breaking.  Hints  on.  By  W.  M.  Hutchison.  Cr.  8vo,el,.  31. 6d. 
Compton    (Herbert). —The    Inimitable    Mrs.   Massinsham: 


ltoclluaalBMinyB4;.    Cm-n  J.P.  tloih.  y.W,                                                          * 

Convalescent  Cookery.    By  Catherine  Rva;j.    Cr,  8vo.  ij.  ;  ol., 

«.6i. 

1.6.;. 

Cornish  (J.  F.).-Sour  Qrapes; 


Cr.  8vo.  clolh,  gilt  top,  6j. 


Cornwall.— Popular  Romances  of  the  West  of  England;  or,  The 


Cotes  (V.  Cecil).— TwoQIrrsona  Barge.     Vviib  44  lUustrations  by 
CraddociTfC.  Egbert),  Stories  by. 
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Cram   (Ralph  Adams). —Black  Spirits  and  White. 

e^HlIn  (H.  N.).  Books  by.  ' 

Cflni  (Matt.).— A(lventures~'oi~a  Fair  Rebei^     Crown  tivo,  doth 
Crockett  (STSp~an<I~otliers.~^  tales  of~Our~C6aBt.      By  S.  R' 

IUmmiIbm  by  FBAKK  BKAiWiWVS.    Crown  tto.  tlolb.  y.  ij. 

Croker   (Mrs.   B.   M.l,    Novei«  by.      Crown  8vo,  cloth  «ir«,  31.  eiT 

MCk ;  Ban  Im.  Dluunlid  boiiJt,  :j.  ddi :  cloA  Ibs.  u.  U.  auh. 
rmty  HlH  KaiilUa.  1     IsUrluun.  1       Villus*  Tmlu  a  Jaasto 

ailSat  Puw<*-  *  Third  >aHaD.  Till  Mul  I«r*r  HIM*. 

■MkBk  ■urlnnon.  |     Mp.JuwIa.  auTtoS « St^laT 

tlena  Ona  Elu.  "T  Mtu  Bali^i»-a  Pull  I       BursaS  tba  Pml*. 

In  tri*  KlBJdsm  Dl  Karri.    1     JauB.as.  1        Inlfcl—M—. 

■T*lAt,-aa.    rwl»<.Iiii»nli^RlhW.;IIMIIII».>i.u 

Tin  ««?«-■»■.  wMi »  nmiaiiM  hf  Fmo.  Sajjim.   Cn^BtrfctteKjoiin.. »,._, 
Crulksluiil^S  Comic  Almanack.     Complete  in  ISro  Sbribn:   llie 


BW*ui(m*t.   CTW«iii.i[iilli«li;fcvf«J. """"'  ^ I 

Cummlnr  (C,  ROordon),  WorEit  by.    Lam  cr.  Svo,  clotb.~6i.  each. 

■■  Uu  HakrMas.    Wk)i  u  Awivh  IiiviitiMca  mi  la  llldiuaiiaiv  . 
»l»C«n«»ll  waa^(iOr|i>'*Wwln«ra«urarri™«pta^^^         

Cuasans  Clohn  E.).— A  Handbook  of  Heraldry ;  witb  Iiiitructioot 

Daudet  (Alphoose).~The  EvanfroKst;  or.  Port  Salvation.  Cron 
Uavenant  (Francis.  /H.A,^,— Hints  for  Parents  on  Uie  Cholcoof 


Davidson  (Hugh  Cnleman).— Mr.  Sadler's  Daughters.      With  a 


0«vles(Ur.  N.  E.  Vorke-1,  Works  by.    Cr.  8vo,  it.ea.:ct..  if.M.«a. 

VseSi^r  Ik*  Vu  I  1  hr'arwic  cSta  at  CMrUr^'^SS  e<Caii. 

Davh»;  (StrJoha)  Complete  l^tlcal  Works.~  Coli^iid  ud  Edltwj, 
gTsTtw 


Da  auerin  Aiaurlcel.'The  Journal  of. '  liditedbv  G.  S.  TmuTntW^ 


Da  Malstre  (Xavler).— A  Journ^'Rouihd  my  RooihT 
DerbylTlie)TThe  Blue  Ribbon  bV~t  he"  Turt.    WiihBrief  Accounts 
Dewar  (7^  R.).— A'Ranible^Rouiid "the' Globe .~'\Vfth  iidlllnitn^ 


De  WIndt  (llarryt.   Books  by. 

Th»a(h  «ha  Oold-Haldi  at  XlukK  (a  ■ 


i(  BirUi*.  wiih  Uip  aiul  u  riiii-pi(*  DUi. 

Dickens  (Cliarles)7^l)oiit   Enxland  with.    Bv  ALPkit'D  KiMMxii^ 


CHATTO  *  WINOUS.  Pablldw.  I 
Dictionaries. 


I  St.  WtMii'i  Lw.  %A»*tm,  W.C    t 


Id  Dofvuk.    Bj  iho  Rrt.  E 


i,  SirChorles,  Bart.,  M.P.jT— the  Britlah  Empire. 


DlIkelKt.  Ho 

Dobfloii  (Austin),  Work*  by. 

Dobson  rtV.  t!)7~P"oetIcal"inKenulUe«  and  Eccentricities.  Po^l 
l>onovan  (Dick),  Detective  Stories  by. 


MS 


AdT«ntur««  af  Ty]*r  TAlJodkt  PriVMI 


isD  pIctuncMb.  ilu  Uck,  n 


Dowiing  (Richard).— Old  Corcoran'*  Money.  Crown  Svo,  cl.,  y.l! 
Doyle  (A.  Cohiin).— The  Firm  of  Olrdlestone.    Cr.  8vo.  cTTjirM^ 
Dramatists,  The  Old.      Cr.  8vo,  cl,  ox.,  with 'Portraits,  31,  M.perVoK 

_Kui?nMr'iPlLvV.   TimkiirnnSaVSn.  Edhnll 
blincan  (Sar 


t.  per  Vol. 


Dutt  (Romesh  C.).— Enjriand  and   India:    A  Record  of  Progreas 
Early  EnjEllsh  Poet^~~Edi(ed7  with  Iniroductions  and  Aanoiatioiit^ 


Vittahara  iblMii ' 


II-  Phuipi  ciimpl«t. 


gdscumbe  (Sir  E.   R.'Pearce).--Zephyrus :    A  Holiday  in  Brazil 
Edwardes  (Mrs.  Ann  ie)T  Novels  by. 

Edwards  (EHeMr).— Words,  Facts,  and   Phraxes:    A  Dictionary 


B^erton  (Rev.  J.  C.V  M.A.).  — Sussex  Folk  and   Sussex  Ways, 
Eggteston  (Edward).— Roxy ;  A  Novel.    Foit  Svo,  illnst.  boardi,  u. 


S   CHATTO  A  WINPU8.  Piibli>hcr«,  m  St  MiirUii's  Lane,  J^oodon.  W.C._ 
Eng:li5hman    (An)    in   Paris.      Notes  and   Recollections  during  the 

Reig»  of  LouU  Philippe  and  tba  E mptfe.    Crown  8i>o.  clot b.  y.  bJ.     _ _^__^_^___^___^^.^_^_ 

Ens:lUhnian'8  House,  The:  A  Practical  Guide  for  Selecting  or  Build- 

ing »  Houm.    By  C.  J.  RICHARDSON.    Coloured  From Ispieccand  S34  lUu«».    Cr.  8vo. cloth,  y. 6d. 

Ewald    (Alex.    Charles,    F.S.A.).— the    Life    and     Times    of 

PHB«a  ObavIU  Siaart,  Count  of  Albany  (Thb  Young  Prbtbndeji).     With  a  Portnit 
Crown  Ito.  doch  aatra,  js.  6a. 

Eyes,  Our ;  How  to  Preserve  Them.    By  John  Browning.    Cr.  8vo.  is. 
Familiar  Short  Sayinjcs  of  Great  Men.   By  Samuel  Arthur  Bent, 

A.M.    FiWi  H<Btfoii«  RaTJMd  and  Enlarged.    Crown  8yo.  cloth  extra,  jj.  6if. 

Faraday  (Michael),  Worlcs  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4$.  6rf.  each. 

Tli«  Chamleal  Hlatory  of  a  Candlat  I^ectures  delivered  before  a  jurtnUe  Audience.    Hdiud 

by  William  CROOKBS,  F.C.S.    with  numerous  Illustrations. 
On  iha  Varlotui  Foveas  of  Maturo.  and  thalv  Halations  to  aaob  other.     Edited  by 

WlLUAM  CROOKHS.  F.CS.    With  Illustrations. 

Farrer  (J.  Anson). — War:  Three  Essays.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  tdC" 
Fenii  (Q.  Man vi lie).  Novels  by.  ■  - 

Crown  tro,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each  :  pokt  Evo.  iQustrated  boards,  ax.  each. 
Tha  Mav  Hlstrass.   I  Witness  to  the  Dead.  I  The  Tiger  Llljr*  I  Tba  Whlta  YlrflB. 


Vorth  Winning. 
Cursed  by  a  Fortane. 
The  Oasa  of  AUsa  Oray. 
Commodore  Jonk. 
Blaek  Blood. 


Crown  8ro.  ckxh  .v.  bJ.  each. 
Donble  Canning. 
A  Flattered  Doveeote. 
King  of  the  Castle. 
The    Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies. 


The  Story  of  Antony  Oraes 
Tha  Man  with  a  Shadow* 
One  Maid's  Mlaahlat. 
This  Man's  Wtfs. 
In  " 


Crown  8to,  cloth,  gilt  top,  tt.  each. 
The  Bag  of  Diamonds,  and  Three  Bits  of  Paste. 
Banning  Amok  t  a  Story  of  Adventure. 
The  Cankanrormi  being  Epiaod<  s  nf  a  Woman's  i.lfe. 

A  Crimson  Crime.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  ts. ;  picture  cl<nh,  flat  back,  as. 


Fiction,   A  Catalog:ue  of.  with   Descriptive   Notices  and  Re\He\v8  of 

orer  NINK  HUNDRRD  NOVEm.  will  be  sent  free  by  Mes-irs.  CHATlo  Se  WlNPfSupon  application. 

Fin-Bee.— Ttie  Cupboard  Papers :  Observations' on  the  Art  of  Uving 

and  Pining.    Post  8vo,  cloth  Ump,  %s.  id. 

Firework-Making:,  The  Complete  Art  of ;  or,  The  Pyrotechmit'i 

iry.    By  THOMAS  KENTISH.    With  8»7  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  m.  6rf. 


S 


Treasury. 


First  Book,  My.     By  Walter  Besant,  Jamks  T*ay.s.  \V 

SELL.  Grant  Allrn.  Hall  Caink,  George  R.  Sims.  KtrnvAKi)  Kipling, 


r.  Clark  Rus- 


A.  Con  AN  IViVLH, 

,   I.    /AMiWILL, 

jtlllN  STKASr.R 

.,*  RobRRT  Buchanan,  an.l  R.  I.,  STr.Vl-.NSf»N.  with  a  Itcfatnry  story 

by  Jeromk  K.  Jerome.  anB  iS^  lllustr.uions.     a  .\cw  l.tlitiou     ^!.i;ill  livmv  8vo,  art  linen.  3,,  us. 


M.  E.  Br  ADDON.   F.   W.  ROBINSON.    11.   RiDKR    HAGGAKD.   R.    M.    »ALI.ANrYNE.   1.    /AMiWILU 
MORLRY  ROHRRTS,   I).  CHRISTIE    MURRAY.  MARY  CnRFLLI.  J.    K.   TRKOMK.  JOHN  STRASr.R 

Winter.  BRET  HARTB,  •  Q.  ■  "  '  


Fitzsreraid  (Percy),  Works  by. 

Little  Bssaysi  Passages  from  the  Letters  of  Charlks  T.amt.    pi«t  Svo.  t-U^h,  n.  tuL 
Fatal  Zero.    Cmwn  8to,  cloth  extr.1,  xs.  tui. :  po^t  8vo.  iilu^tr  iie.l  iio'irci'i,  n. 


Bella  Donna.  I 

Polly.  I 


Post  8?o,  illustrated  I'O.ird's  2f.  e-i.-?>. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome.        1     The  Second  Mrs.  Tlllotson. 
Mover  Forgotten. ■     Savonty-flvo  Crooke  Street. 


Sir  Henry  IrTlntf:  Twenty  Years  nt  the  Lyceum.    With  Portrait.    Crovi  11  Hto.  cloth,  \s.tJ. 


Flammarion  (Camille),  Works  by. 

Po  ....... 


pa  I  ar  Astronomy  I  A  General  Description  of  the  Heaven«. 
P.R.A.S.    With  Three  Plate*  and  aJW  mu^rmtions, 


Urania t  A  Romance.    With  87  Illii^trntion*:. 


Tr.M-<^nt^'l  bv  J.  E LI.ARD  GoRF, 

Medium  *ivo,  clotli.  i-i*.  6c^. 
Crown  Rvo.  cluth  extra,  f  j. 


Fletcher's   (Qiles,   B.D.)    Complete  Poems:    Christ's  Victorie  in 

Heaven,  Chrt^t'5  Victorie  on  I*arth.  Christ^  Triumph  over  Death,  an<l  Minor  Poemii.    With  N*ole«l)y 
Rev.  A.  n.  OBOSART.  P.P.    Cfown  Kvo.  cloth  l>o.irti<.  %'.  t  i, 

Forbes   (Archibald).— the  Life  of   Napoleon  lii.  '  With  Photo- 

(fravure  Frontispiece  and  Thirty-six  full-pa?e  Illuttratlont.    Cheaper  Issue.     I.>cMiy  Cvo.  cloth.  6s. 

Forbes  (Hon.  Mrs.  Walter  R.  D.).— Dumb.   Cr."8vo,  cK.  gilt~top,6s^ 
Fraiicillon  (R.  E.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8to.  doth  extra,  jr.  6./.  each :  oost  Bvo.  illustrated  l»«».nrd<.  a».  each. 
One  hy  One.                        I     A  Real  Queen.             |    A  Dog  and  his  Shadow. 
Ropes  of  Sand,    llluitrated.      


Post  J<vo.  illiistr.'ited  bo  irds.  =.r.  r.itli. 

Qneen  Cophetaa.     I    Olympla.       I     Romances  ofthe  Law. 
jAOk  Doyle's  Dau^ter.    Crown  Svo.  cU>th,  3r.  6f. 


I    King  or  Knavat 


CMATTO  A  WIIMDUS.  PuMI«hw».  in  St.  M»rU*'«  I.—.  UbJmi.  W.C.    9 
Frederic    (Marold),    Novels    by.     Post  8vo,  doih  extioy  jt,  M  each : 

French  Literature,  A  History  oT,     By  Henhy  Van  Lauh.    Three 


Fry's  (Herbert)  Royal  Guide  to  the  London  Charltleft,  1901-a. 

Oard en In^ Books.     Posi  Bvo,  u.  each ;  cloih  limp.  u.  6d.  e»ch. 


Oardner  (Mrs.  Alan). -Rifle  and  Spear  with  the  Ralpoots:  Being 
daulot  (Paul)^— The  Red  s'hlrta:  A  Tale  of -The  Terror."  TiW 
Qentleman's    Magazine,    The.       11.    Monthly.       Contains   Storwa, 


Popular  Stories.      Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm  and 


(Chas.),  Novels  by.  Cr.  Svo.d..  31.6^.  ea.;  postSvo,  bdii..it.Mi 
Snr.   "'«» I'lontiipwce.  I    Utniat  a  Drum.  FTha  anuar  Invsw. 

iIiUb  BtlBtt.    will,  l.|cnl>»{iiMC.        |     Ot  Hlfii  PMW.  ^^ 


-   ;— i;io|MrijSl«it— Huelrtip.ie-TlwMi!uiiMb«Blu-Hwt«  tmtia  W-" — 

DUInrt  »m4  auiUvu  airUiday  B«aki  Qiiaia.tia<a  101  E>iir  Ihv  Is  ih 


diibert  (Wlllbini).  —  James  Duke,  Costermonger.  Post  Svo. 
dlisliiE  (Alg^non),  Novels  by.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  61.  each. 
QIanvlile  (Ernest),  Novels  by. 


!•   CHATTO  A  WINDU5,  PublUhcra,  m  St.  Martto'a  L— ,  Load— >  W.C 

Oodwin  (WilHam).— Liveg  of  the  Necromancerg,  Post  8vo,  d.,  ai. 
Golden   Treasury   of  Thought,  The:   A  DicttoDary  of  Qaotationi 

from  the  Bet  Authofs.    By  Thhodorb 'TAVLOa.    Cfowp  8vo.  doth,  y.  fcf.       

Ooodman  (Er*J.).~-The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne>  Cr.  8vo,  35. 6i, 
Q race  (Alfred  A.) .—Tales  of  a  Dying  Race,  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d* 
Greeks  and    Romans,  The  Life   of  the,  described  from  Antique 

Monuments.    By  ERNST  GUHL  and  W.  KONBR.    l-ditod  by  Dr.  V,  llURKKER.    WUb  543  lUiutr*- 
lions.    Large  crown  8to,  cloth  extra.  7/.  6d. 

Qrey  (Sir  George),— The  Romance  of  a  Proconsul:   Being  the 

Personal  Ufe  ami  Memoirs  of  Sir  GBORCU  GREY.  K.CB.  By  jAMBS  MILNB.  With  Ponrak.  SKCOKD 
EOITION.    Crown  8vo.  buckram,  6t. 

Griffith  (Cecil).— Cor inthia  Marazlon :  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo.  cloth 

entra.  .y.  a*. ______^_.^_^^^_»__^_^^__«_^___^_ 

Gunter  (A.  Clavering,   Author  nf  'Mr.   Barnes  of  New  York').— 

A  FlorldJi  aaohantment.   Crown  8vo,  doth.  2s.  6iL 

Hair,  The :  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.     Trans- 

lated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  PiNCUS.    Crown  8vo.  is. ;  cloth,  ix.  6J. ________^______ 

Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Gordon),  Poems  by.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  6s.  each. 

M«v  lymbola.             |       I«ttg«nds  of  the  Morrow.       I       Tho  attrpttaft  Flay 
Maidon  Ecstasy.    Sn«ll  4to.  cloth  extra.  Ss. 


Halifax  (C.).— Dr.  Rumsey's  Patient.      By  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meadb  and 

Clifford  Halifax.  M.D.   Crown  bvo,  doth,  v.  &i. 

Hall  (Mrs.  S.  C.).— Sketches  of  Irish  Character.    With  numemns 

IBustratlons  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  MaCLISB,  Giluert,  IIarvhy.  and  Georck  CRUIKSHAMK. 
Small  demy  8vo,  doth  extra,  jt.  id. 

Hall  (Owen),  Novels  by. 

Tho  Traek  of  a  Storm,    cr  iwo  Svo,  doth,  3^.  td. ;  picture  doth,  flat  bade,  m. 

Jataanu    Crown  i\o,  clotli,  y.  u/. 

auroka.    Crown  tvo,  doth,  yilt  top,  bx. 

Halliday  (Andrew).— Every-day  Papers.    Post  Svo,  boards.  21. 
Hamilton  (Cosmo).— Stories  by.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  35.  6d.  each. 

Tho  Olamonr  of  tho  Imposstbla. \       Through  a  Koyhola. 

Handwriting,  The  Philosophy  of.     With  over  100  Facsimiles  and 

Kxplanatoty  Text.    By  IMN  FHLix  DB  Salamanca.    PoietSvo.  half-cloth,  ex.  6d. 

Hanky-Panky:     Easy  and  Difhcult  Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of 

Han<C&c.    Edited  by  W.  H.  CRHMER.    With  aoo  lUustraiions.    Cruwn  8vo.  cloth  eatra,  as.  6d, 

Hardy  (Rev.  E.  J.,  Author  of  •  How  to  be  Happy  though  Married  ^),^ 

Lo¥0»  Cogrtahtp,  and  Marrla^o.    Crown  Ihro.  clnth,  3s.6*f. 

Hardy  (Iza  Duiff us).  — The  Lesser  Evil.    Omvn^v^o^^cloth,  j:i.  tnp.  6.r. 
tiardy  (Thomas).— Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.     Post  8vo.  cloih 

e^tr.^,  -.r.  6d. :  illustrated  l>oard.s.  ar. :  rinth  limp,  ar.  m'.— AKo  the  FiNU  PaPKR  EDITION,  poit  tvu, 
ciotli.Kilt  top,  ar.net  ;  leati>er.  gilt  edgot.  y.  net. ____^_^_ 

Haweis  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Books  by. 

Tho  Art  of  Boauty.    With  Coloured  I'rnnti^pi'^ce  and  91  lllustratipns.    Square  Svo,  cluth  Ixls..  6/. 
Tho  Art  of  DoooratlOB.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  74  Illusirations.     Sq.  Svo,  doth  bdk.Ai: 
The  Art  of  Droaa*    With  ^  lllastrations.    Pom  8vo.  ix.  :  cluth,  is.  uf. 
Chauoor  for  Bohools.    ^Vith  the  .story  of  his  1  intcs  and  his  Wcrk.    A  New  Hdition.  revised. 

Witli  a  Frontispitf  je.     Demy  Bvo,  cloth,  or.  6d. 
Chauoor  for  Ohlldron.    with  38  Illustrations  (8  Cdouredl.    Crown  4to,jLloth  extr.i,  jt^^W. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.,  M. A.). —American  Humorists:  Washington 

iKviNr.,  OLIVER  Wendell  Holmes,  James  russbll  Lowell,  AkTEUi;s(  Ward.  Mark 

TWAIN,  and  BRET  HaRTH.    Crown  Svo.  doth.  6x. .^_______-««_______ 

Hawthorne  (Julian),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo.  doth  extra,  y.  &/.  each ;  post  8\-o.  illustrated  boards  u.  eakb. 
Oarth.  I        aUlco  Qnoatin.  I         Boatrtz  Randolph.   With  Four  DkxH^ 

Bobaatlan  atromo.  David  PolndozUr'a  Dlaappo 

Vortwio*a  VooL    I    Dust*   Four  lUuati.     I Tho  Bpootra  of  tho  OWBMfftt. 

Poflt  tvo,  Uluftrated  boarcU.  as.  each. 
Vfts  Gadofna.  l        bova-or  a  Mama. 


CHATTO  »  WIWDUS.  PuMI»h«r«.  m  8t.  M«rtln'«  ljn«.  Lttrntan.  W.C.    H 
Harte's  (Bret)  Collected  Worlu.    Revised  by  ihe  AntlioT.    LIBRARY 


Henderson  [isaac).  — Agatha  Page:_A  NoveL_    Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  y.  6d. 
flinty  (Q.  A.).  Novel«  by\ 


Herman  {Henry).— A  Leading  Lady.     Foai  8vo.  cloth,  21.  W. 
Herrlck's  (Robert)  Hesperldes,  Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete 

Hertzka  (Or.  TheodorJ.—Freeland:  A  Social  Aniicipation.  Traas- 
Hesse-Warten  (Cbevaller~Enr8t~ von).— Tunis:  Tfae  lland  and 
Hill  (Headon).— Zambra  the  Detective.  Crown  8vo,  cloiS;  31.  WV; 
Hill  (John),  Works  by.  ~~ 

Hlnkaon  (H.  A.).— Fan"FltZger«ld.~CrownBvo,  clotF,"gnt  lop.  61. 


Hocy  (Mrs.  Cagliel).— The  Lover's  Creed.     Post  8vo,  board*,  a,  _ 
Holiday,  Where  to  go  tor  a.     Bv  E.  P.  Sholl'  Sir  H.  Maxwell, 

a.n.,a.K  JOHB  WATaON,lAKR  BtBLOW,   M..V  LOVnTCMf  KON  JUSTI!.  II   MCCiHTHV 


la    CHATTO  *  WINDUS.  PablUtaer«,  iii  St.  MarUn's  Lane.  London.  W.C 


Hoilins:shead  (John).— According:  to  My  Lights^  With  a  Portrait 

Crown  Wvo.  cloth.  £ilt  top,  6f. _ 

Holmes  (Oliver  Wendell),  Works  by.  v 

Th«  Antoomt  of  tha  Bp«alifaat-Table.   llluttrated  by  J.  Gorz>om  Thomson.    Vou  8vo,  ridck 

liinp,  ax.  tJ.    Anotiier  Kdition,  jnist  Svu,  clutli.  Qt. 
ThA  Autoorat  of  th«  Break fa«t-TabU  and  Tha  Profaaaor  at  tha  Braakfaat-TaM^ 

In  One  Vol.    Host  Svo,  hall-bouml.  2S. 


Hood's  (Thomas)  Choice  Works  in  T'rose  aod  Verse.    With  Life  of 

the  Author,  Portrait,  and  aoo  niiiKtr.itinns.    CriiK-n  Kvn.  •tloth.  v*  ^■ 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddltlaa.    With  85  Illii<tr.i'i..n..    Past 8to,  haH-bound.  at. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Humorous  Works ;  inclading  his  Ludi- 
crous Ailventures.  Uons  Moti,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes.  With  a  Life.  A  New  Edition,  with  a  Froatispkcc. 
Crown  8iro,  (.loth,  y.  6ti. 

Hooper  (Mrs.  Qeo.).— The  House  of  Raby.    Post  8vo.  boards,  2$, 
Hopkins  (Tighe),  Novels  by. 

For  Ftaadom.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ts. 


Twlxt  Z«ov«  and  Doty,   with  a  Frootlspircu.  I  Tha  laeomplata  Advaatv: 

~      "  '~      Ffeonna.         I   Mall  Haffendaa.   WhbtlU 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  Oi^.  each- 

h  a  Frootlspircu.  I  Thai  

Tha  Mu<cnf  ot  Carrfconna.         |   Wall  Halfandaa.   Whh  t  niimmttont by  c  CRacoav. 

Home  (R.  Hengist).  — Orion :    An  Epic  Poem.     With  Photograph 

Portrait  by  SUMMERS.     Tenth  rdition.    Crown  Rtq.  cWli  extra,  71. 

Hornung  (H.  W.)— Under  the  Shadow  of  the  Rope.    Crown  8vo. 

cloth,  gilt  top,  ts. 

Hugo  (Victor).— The  Outlaw  of  Iceland  (Han  d'Islande).    Trans- 

lated  by  Sir  CiLnP.RT  CAMPHHLI..    Crown  two,  cloth.  y.Cd. 

Hume  (Fergiis),  Novels  by. 

Tha  LaLdy  from  JN owhara.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3^.  6J.  -.  picture  cloth,  flat  hack,  %t. 
Tha  milloaalra  Hyatary.   c:ru«n  tvo.  cloth,  ^ilt  top,  ^i. 


Hungerford  (Mrs.,  Author  of  •  Molly  H.iwn  '),  Novels  by. 

Post  8to.  Illustrated  boards,  at.  cmcIi  :  cinili  limp.  9t.  61/.  each. 
In  Daranea  Vila.  I  _  An  Unsatisfactory  Xiovap. 

Crown  81c.  doth  extra,  y.  ttt,  e«cb :  pott  R\-o.  lUustrateil  l>o.irds,  ex.  each  :  cloth  Ihnp.  er.  ML 


A  Haldan  All  Forlorn. 

Marval. 

A  Hodam  Circa. 

April's  Lady. 


Patar's  WIfa. 

Lady  Patty. 

Lady  Vamar's  Flight. 

Tha  Bcd-Hoasa  Mystery. 


Tba  ProCaaaor'a 
The  Thraa  Oracaa. 
Mora  Cralna. 
A  Hantal  Btmggla. 


Ctunn  Pvo.  cloth  rxtrj,  y.  ui.  rnrJi. 

An  Analona  Momant.  I  Tha  Coming  of  Chios'.  1  A  Point  of  Consclanea.  I  Lorla^ 

Hunt's  (L^igh)  Essays :  A~Tale  for  a  Chimney  Comer,  '&c.  Edited 

by  Edmund  OLLI BK.    Poit  Svo,  halt-Unmd,  7t. _— ^_«_^^_-. 

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  jt.  M.  rach  ;  post  8ro,  illustrated  bo.irdi,  ar.  each. 
Tha  Laadan  Caskat.  I       8alf-Condsmned.       1       That  Othar  Paraoa. 

Jnllat.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ys.  6.i. 


Hutchison  (W.  M.).— Hints  on  Colt -breaking.     With  25  iUnstra- 

tions.    Crown  8»o,  cloth  extra,  y.  6f. — ^__^__-. 

Hydrophobia  :  An  Account  of  M.  Pasteur's  System  ;  The  Techniqne of 

his  Method,  and  StJti-  ties.    Ry  Rp.NAUD  SU20K.  M.li.    Cr  >wn 8vo,  cloth  extra.  6s. 


Impressions  (The)  of  Aureole.      Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s,  6d. 


Indoor  Paupers.     By  One  of  Them.     Crown  8vo.  is. ;  cloth,  is.  64. 
In   Memoriam :    Verses  for  every   Day  in  the  Year.     Selected   and 

arraneed  by  Lt'CY  RlDLBV.    Small  squarcSvow  cloth,  ax.  6i^.  net :  leather,  y  64   net. 

inhjceeper's  Handbook  (The)  and  Licensed  Victuailer's^MamiiiL 

By  J.  TRRVOR-DaVIRS.     A  N«w  Edition.     Ciown  R\o,  cloth.  2X.  

I rish~Wlt~aiid  H uinotir,~Song5 " of.      CbilecteTlmd~~Edited  by  A. 

PBRCBVAL  GrAVK.S.     Post  8»o,_cJothIinir.  -f^J^^i 

Irving  (Sir  Henry) :  A  Record  of  over  Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceam. 

By  PFRCY  FlTZr,HRAM)._  With  Portrait.    Crown  Bto,  cloth,  ix.  6.f,  _ 

Janies  (C.  T.  C).  —  A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds.      PoSt 

tro.  cloth  limp,  it.  t*.,'.  

JamcsolT (WllUfimS.-  !V\y  Dead  Sclfi     Post  Bvo,  cloth.  2s.' 6<<. 
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Japp  (Alex.  H.,  LL.D.).— Dramatic  Pictures.  fic^J^i^Jyo^cloth.jsi. 
Jerferles  (Richard),  Books  by.    Past  avo,  cloih  limp,  3i.  6i(.  eacb. 


Jenn(ng«  (Henry  J.),  Works  by. 
Jerome  (Jerome  K.^  Books  by. 


Jerrold  (Douglas) — The   Barber's   Cbair;    and   The   Hedgehog' 


Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by.   Post  8vo,  is.  ea  ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6rf.  eacli. 

■n»  Oardaa  ttaU  Paid  Iht  Ktnl. 

Jesse  (Edward)!— Scenes  an4  Occupations  of  a  Country  Life. 


Jones  (William,  F.S.A.},  Works  by.  "Cr.  K 

PlBMr-aial  LOMI  Hlstoilc^  Lnmlur,  an'  ' 


a  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 


Josephus,~Tite  Complete  Works  dfl'  Translated"!)/  WhistomT  Con- 
Kempt  (Robert).— pencil  and  Palette;  Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists. 
Kershaw  (Mark)."^'Colonial  Facts  andPictions :  Humorous 
King  (R.  Ashe),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  m.  each. 


Kipling  Primer  (A).      Including  UioRraphical  and  Critical  Cbapter», 

mn  Indei  ia  Mr.  KlpUni^  pfincijiil  WrillfiE>,  »d  Blblluin^lH.    By  F.  L.  KUOWUS.  Edlnr  ot 

Knight    (William,   mTr.C.S.,    and    Edward,    L.R.C.P.).  —  The 


Knizhts  (The)  of  the  Lion:  A  Romance  of  the  Thirteemli  Century. 
L«robert(Qeorgel.— The  PresFdenroTBoravla.  Crown  SvQ,cl..jr6^ 
Lamb's    (Charles)  Complete  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,  including 

'Po«nr  rDrOilldnii'uil-PEtDtA  [>4rufl.'    Edilcfl.  t-hh  Nomuxt  lUmluciiDB.  br  K.  U.  SHEP- 
nana.    WEIb  Two  PiKiT4[u  ahd  F:icdiaila  of  ibB  ■  EuiT  ^  ^^*^^A  P^-'    Crown  9to.  ctoTh.  jf.  M. 
Th«  aiKftya  el  nitft,     P1MI  Bvo.  prElHad  «  UJil  paper  IDd  btlf-bounct.  u- 

Ldul*  ■■■kwai  SkctcbFiaBdCbvACiertbr  CHARLES  Laud.  KlKl«dlToni  Ills  LcD«n  by  PP.fECV 
It  a*D.  C]«b  Udid,  V,  6/. 


Landor  (Walter  Savag^.— Citation  and  Examination  of  William 


fM'S" 


onrliiinlimieiiintlaictlnmDtilfntlrr  HAUVBY.  EdUdbrEDWAKD 
■  ■■      .-ItM  br  3TAMI.EV  I  jllia.fOOLB.  TlirMVnl  >. ,  .InilT  •»«.  tliltll.  JI.  W.  ««■ 

Larwood  (Jacob)^  Works  by.   ' 
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Lehmann  (R.  C.)f  Works  by.    Post  8vd,  cloth,  is.  6d,  each. 

Cemror— tloa>l  Mlnf  fog  Youag  Mioofwt  A  Gwide  to  Poiif  TaPe. 

Leigh  (Henry  S.)*— Carols  of  Cockayne*     Printed  on  hand-made 

p*p€r.  Iwund  ia  buckmni.  y. 

Leiand  (CiQodfrey).  —  A  Manual  of  Mending  and  Repairing. 

WUh  Piignwu.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y. .^_______^___^_^_^______»._^_ 

L«pelletler  (Edmbnd).  —  Madame  Sans-Q^ne.     Translated  from 

the  French  by  IQHN  DH  VILLI KRS.    Post  Bro.  cloth,  y.  6J.  ;  picture  board*,  v. 

Leys  (John  K.)f  Novels  by. 

_  Th>  Llnd«ay«.    Post  gyp,  picture  bds..  qs.     I  A  loy  TinptattoB.    Cf,  Bre.  doth.  gOt  top. «/. 

Lllburn  (Adam)".— -A  Tragedy  In  Marble.    Crown  8vo,  ciotS,"  y .  6d, 
Lindsay  (Harry,  Author  of  'Methodist  Idylls *)»  Novels  by* 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d.  each. 
Khoda  Kob«rtB.  )   Th«  Jaeoblto ;  A  Romance  of  the  Consptcacr  of  *  The  Fort)-. 

_  Jadah  FyCfOflt  Parltan.    Crown  ihroi  cloth,  gilt  top,  dr. 

Linton  (E.  Lynn),  Works  by. 

An  OeUiV«  of  Frtonda.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6J. 


Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  y.  tff.  each  :  po«t  Bro.  fllMOrated  boardt,  ai. ' 
Patrlela  Kunball.  j       Iob«.  (     UBd«r  whloh  X<ord  T   With  i*  lUmtratkms. 

Th«  AtoB«mMit  of  Mam  Dundaa.  *  My  liova! '      |     Sowlad  thm  Wind. 

Tba  World  WoU  Iioat.  with  » Illnsts.  Paston  Carow,  MUlionaife  and  Mii 


Ttao  Obo  Too  MaBy.  I     Dalelo  IvortOB.  |  With  a  BUImb  Tkvaad. 

Tlio  Robol  of  tho  FaBOIy. 

__.     ^  _       .  Po5t  8vo.  cloth  llmp,~aJ'T6i/"each. 

Wlteh  Btorloa.  i        Oaraolvosi  Essays  on  Woman. 

FroashootlBg  i  Eatracts  from  the  Works  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  


Lover's  Progress,  The.    Told  by  Himself,  and  Dedicated  *•  To  all 

who  LoTC. '   Crown  8to.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Lxiwe  (Charles,  M.A.).— Our  Greatest  Living  Soldiers^    With 

B  PortnKA.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Lucy  (Henry  W.j.-^Gllleon   Fleyce:   A  Novel.     Crown  8vo.  cloth 

extra,  y.  6d. ;  post  Bro,  flIustrateJ  boards,  ax. ^ 

Macalplne  (Avery),  Novels  "by. 

Tarooa  Itaaea.    Crown  Bro,  doth  extra,  n. 


Wtth  Six  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  HhnnrS5Y._  Crown  Byo.  doth  extra,  to. 

MacColl  (Hugh),  Novels  by. 

Mr.  ■ftraBiar's  Baalod  Paekot.   I^o^t  Bvo,  flhistrated  boards.  ». 
BdBOr  Wmtloch.    Crown  Bvo.  cloth  extra.  6f. 

Macdonell  (Agnes) .—Quaker  Cousins.    Post  Svo,  boards,  2S. 

MacQregor  (Robert).— Pastimes  and  Players:    Notes  on  Popular 

Garner _Po«  Bro,  doth  limp,  vs,  6d. ^ 

Mackay   (Charles,  LL.D.).  —  Interludes  and    Undertones;  or, 

M  uaic  at  Twilight.    Crown  Byo.  cloth  extra  6s. 

Mackenna  (Stephen  J.)  and  J.  Augustus  O^fiea.— Brave  Men 

la  AetlOB  t  Thrilling  Stories  of  the  British  Flag.    With  B  Illustrations  hy  STANLRY  L.  Woon. 
?imall  demy  Bro.  doth,  gilt  edges.  e.x. 

McCarthy  (Justin),  Works  by.  

d  HlStOPy  of  Oar  Ovb  Tlmos,  from  tne  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  General  Electii<n  of 
iWo.  Library  Edition,  l-our  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  doth  extra.  i2jt.  ruch.— Also  a  PoPI-LAR 
MDITION,  in  Four  Vols.,  crown  8vu.  cloth  extra.  6x.  e:ich.— And  the  JirniLKH  EDITION,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  of  i886,  in  Two  Vols..  laive  crown  flv«».  cloth  extra,  js.  6>t.  each. 

A  History  of  Oar  Oorn  Tlmoo,  from  tSAj  to  the  Diamond  Jubiletf.  Demy  Rvo.  doth  extra, 
lar. :  or  crown  8to.  cloth,  6r. 

A  Short  History  of  Oar  Owb  Tlmoa.  One  Vol..  crown  Bto.  doth  extra.  6;.— Aluo  a  Chrap 
POPt/LAR  KDITXON,  post  Bvo.  dqtli  hmp.  2X.  6J. 

A  History  of  tho  roar  Ooortfos  aad  of  William  tho  Foarth.  Bv  Ju<«tin  MctrARTiiv 
and  JtJSriW  HUNTLY  MCCARTHY.    Four  Vols.,  demy  Bvo.  dr-th  extra,  \is.  each. 

Tho  KotdB  of  Qaoon  Abiio.    a  rolt.,  demy  Bvo.  doth,  its  each.  [Prepmrimr* 

AoBilBloooBOOS.    With  a  Portrait.    Two  Vols.,  demy  Bvo.  cloth.  24X.  fVols.  III.  *  IV.  shon.y 


Crova  ivo,  doth  extra,  v.  M.  each  t  poet  Bvo,  ilustrated  boarrla,  ar.  each ;  cluCh  Ihnp,  *s.  M.  each. 
nM_WatordalO  Msl^hoars.  Dobbb  QulxotO.     With  la  Illustrations. 


My  ■Bomy*s  Daa^htorw 
A  Fair  SaxoB.        •  I  Idaloy  Koehflovd. 
Ooar  I«ady  Dlsdaltt.  I  Tho  Dletator. 
llSS  MlsaBthropO.    With  is  lUustnulons. 


Tho  Oomot  of  a  SoasoB. 

■aid  of  AthOBS.     With  la  Illustrations. 

Oamlolai  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 

Kod  mamoBds.     |    Tho  aiddlo  KlBi. 


ThoThroo  DlstfraOOS,  .tnd  otherStoriei.   Crown  Bvo,  cloth.  3r.  6ti. 
IfoBOBtai  A  Love  Story  of  ••  Forty -eitrht."    Crown  8vbT  cloth,  gilt  top.  6s. 

•Tho  Might  HoBoarahlo.'    By  ju^i  in  McCarthy  and  Mrs.  CampbrllPrabi>.    Crown  tvo, 
cioth  extra,  ts. 
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McCarthy  (JustTn  Huntlj'),  Works  by. 


MacDonald  {Qeorn,  LL.D.),  Books  by. 

Wstkiot  *- -t  —J^~-f-—~     Ten  Voh..  diH.  Gl 


Machray  (Robert).— A  Blow  over  the"  Heart.    Crown  svo,  ciotb, 
MacTlse^Pomaitllall'ei^^~(fh^ 

Macquold  (MrsT) 


Woflii  by.    Sq' 


9  Hvo.  dotii  e: 

MacuWID,  «b4  a  Map. 

PerCormaiices  with  £Kg>i  Hati,  Ac, 


MoiRciiiin 'T  Own   Book,  The: 

Maitic  Lantern,  The,  and  iis  Manaitemcnt  :  iDCludJug  fall  Practical 
Ma Kna  Cha rta:  An  t-iiacl  Facsimile  of  the  OriRiiiarin  the  Briti'sh 
miaiiory'iSir  Thomas).  —  Mort   d^rthur:    Tire~Stories  ofTiiSe 


Maliock  (W:  ri^>,  Worics  by/ 

ThS  Mra  MnU  tad  Vlrtfiria  ■  l^irtan  iJS"l^.    Pmiw.  ckik,  h.  W. 

»n«ia».  !iMlliw.i>«cli~«l.n.  I  !■  m»  WojUi  Uwf<t  Cra.. t«. ^^ll.^^l■J^ *.. 

MarKiieritte  (Paul  and   Victor).— The  Disaster.      Traoslitedn>)r 
Marlowe's  Works.    Including  bis  TransUtiont,     Edited,  wiib  Notes 


Masslnjtar'a  Plays.  From  ihe  Text  of  Wiij.iau  Giftokd.  Edited 
Matthews  (Brandef)7^^A~Secret  of  the  Sea,  &c.  Pom  8vo,  illui- 
Max"0'Reil.~Her  Royal  Hlshne«a~Woman.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  y.  bd. 
Mei-ivale  (Herm  an  I . — Ba  r,~  Stage,  and  Platform:   Autobii^rapbic 

Mrn,o,it..     IVmy  l.o^tto^K.  ..,. ___        _ SSTl'l 

Merrick  (Leonard),  Novels  by. 

Tbll  BtM*  or  POOlk  CmwnSwc     h.3"^ 
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Meade  (L.  T.J,  Novels  by. 

A  8oldl«r  of  Fortune.    Crown  fivo.  clotb.  y.  6d.;  post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  sf. 

CruwnSvo,  cloth,  yt.  bd.  each. 
Tha  Voloa  of  th«  Charmer.    With  8  Illustrations.  |       A  Son  of  Ishmmftla 

In  an  Iron  Grip.         I        On  the  Brink  of  a  Chasm.  An  Advanturvaa. 

Tha  airan.  I       The  Way  of  a  Woman.         I       Tha  Blaa  Diamoitd. 

Dr.  Ramsay's  Patlant.    l\y  1^.  T.  Mhadh  ami  CMHHuRt>  IIalii- ax.  M.D. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  tui*,  or.  each. 
This  Trooblasoma  World.   Second  EDirioN.  1    A  Btumbla  bf  tha  Way^ 


Mexican  Mustang:  (On  a),  through  Texas  to  the  Kio  Grande.       By 

A.  1£.  SWEKTand  J.  ARMOY  K NO X .    With  365  lllmitr.ition«:.    Croirn  8vo.  cloth  extra.  7/.  6rf. 

Mlddlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo.  iilust.  boards,  us.  each. 

Toaoh  and  Go*  I      Mr.  DorllUon. 


Miller  (Mrs.  F.  Fen  wick).— Physiology  for  the  Young;  or,  Ihe 

House  01  Life.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  zs.  64/.         

Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by.     Post  8vo.  15  eachTcIoth,  15.  6J.  each. 

Tha  HygUana  of  tha  Bkln.    Witti  CKrections  for  Diet,  Stiaps.  Baths,  Wines,  &c 

Tha  Bath  In  Diseases  of  (be  Skin. 

The  Laws  of  Life,  and  their  Relation  to  Diseases  of  the  Bkln. _ 

MInto  (Wm.).— Was  She  Good  or  Bad?    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6rf. 
Mitchell  (Edmund),  Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each^ 

Tha  Lona  Star  Rush.    Witii  8  Illustrations  by  Nokman  H.  Hakpv. 

Only  a  Mlgger. _^_««_«, 

Crown  8vo,  picture  clotii.  Hat  b«icks.  -^s.  ea«.h. 
Plotters '  f  Paris.  I     The  Temple  of  Death. 

Towards  tha  Htamal  Snows. 


Mitford  (Bertram),  Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6i.  each. 

The  Oan>Runner :  A  Romance  of  Zululand.    With  a  Frontispinrft  bv  S7  ANI.F.V  t>  WOOD. 
The  Klnf  >  Assegai.    With  Si«  full-riagrr  lUuMiations  by  STANLEY  1..  W(X)D. 
Ranshaw  Fannlng's  Quest.    With  a  l-ronti<i>ic'cr  by  sfanlhy  I..  WOdU. 

The  Look  of  Gerard  Rldgeley.   Crowm  8\-o.  uicture'doth.  flat  Uick.  =r. 

The  Triumph  of  Hilary  Blachland.    Crown  8vo.  cmth.  gilt  top.  6j.         

Moleswbrth    (Mrs.).— Mat hercourt    Rectory.    CFown  8vo,  clotE', 

y.  6d. :  post  8vu.  iiSistrated  boards.  2>. 

MohcricffTW^~i5r Scott-).-  The  AbdlcatloiiiTAn" Historical  Drama. 

With  Seven  1-tchhii:-;  by  IohxPhthi-.  W.  (J.  Orchardso.s.  J.  MacWiuktek.  COI.IN  lIUN-rEJt. 
K.  MACWmi  ami  TOM_l2kAHAM.     Inr^erial  4to.  Initkram.  nx. 

Montagu  (Irving).— things  I  Have  Seen  in  War.    \Virh~i6lruIU 

I>aife  Ilhistrations.    Crown  8vo.  cWli,  Cr.       

Moore  (Thomas),  Works  by.  —   - 

The  Eplonrean  t  and  Alolphron.    I'ost  8\r.,  h.Ufbuund,  sj. 

Prose  and  Verse;  includinf;  Suppressed  Pa«s.i(rKs  from  the  Mhmoiks  of  Lord  Byrok. 
by  R.  H.  SHEPHFRD.    With  Portrait.    Cn>wn  8vo.  cloth  extra,  ts.  6.f. 


Morrow  (W.  C.).— Bohemian  Paris  of  To- Day.    With  io6  lUaBtra* 

tlms  byEDOUARD  Cl'ClFI  .     Small  deniyjvo.  cloth,  ei't  top.  tt. 

Miiddock  (J.  "E.)  .Stories  by. 

Crown  Pvo,  clotb  extra.  3/.  6a.  each. 
Maid  Harlan  and  Robin  Hood.  With  n  Illu&tration<i  by  Stanlf.y  Wood. 
Baslle  the  Jester.    Wuh  Frontispiece  by  STANI.H V  Wont). 
Young  Loahinvar.  |        Tha  Golden  Idol. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  l>oar<t-«.  rs.  c»ch. 
The  Dead  Han's  Baeret.  From  the  Boaom  of  the  Deep. 

Stories  Vrelrd  and  Wonderful.     l'o«r  gvn,  illu<4rate4l  boar(l>;.  ax. :  cloth.  3X.  M. 


Murray  (D.  Christie),  Novels  by. 


Cruwii  8vo.  cloth  extra.  3.r.  6^.  each  ;  po;t  8vo.  illustr:itcil  Itoards.  2s.  each. 


A  Hodal  Father. 
Old  Blaxer's  Hero. 
Cynlo  Fortune.    Frontisp. 
By  tha  Gate  of  the  Bea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 

Tha  Haking  of  a  Novelist  1  An  Hxperltncnt  in  Atitohioijraphy 

8iro.  buckram,  y.  *ut. 
Hy  Contemporaries  In  Flitton.    Cro^n  8vo.  buckr.im,  31.  6.1'. 


A  Life's  Atonement. 

Joseph's  Coat.    i.>  lUusts. 

Coals  of  Fire.    3  Illusts. 

Yal  Btraaga. 

Hearts. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 


Bob  Martin's  Llttla  Qlr.. 
Time's  Revenges.  • 

A  Wasted  Grime. 
In  Direst  Peril. 
Mount  Despair. 
A  Capful  o^Nalls. 
Wit! I  A  CuUotypc  PonraU      Qg, 


Own  Ghost.     Lri>>vn  8vu,  pictur*-  rlotl<.  Il.tt  l>ack.  z< 


This  Little  World. 
Tales  in  Prose  and  Verse. 


Tha  Charoh  of  Humanity 


Croun  Kvi»,  clotli,  ^x,  6.-/.  e.:w\\. 

I        A  Race  for  Millions. 
With  l-*r^itispi<-j,-c  by  AKIHI.'K  lIol'KlNS. 

Cri»»n  Bvo,  «Irtth.  ^ilt  top.  6.r.  r-ich. 


Despair  8  Last  Journey. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  IMbllihcra,  ill  St.  Martfn'i  Lua,  LoadM,  W.C.     ly 

Murray  (D.  Christie)  and  Henry  Herman,  Novels   by. 

Murriv .  (HeliryjrNovels  by.  ~ 

Newbolt  iHQ.— Taiten  froiirthe  Enemy.    Post  ivo.  leatherette,  ii. 
Nlsbet  (Hume),  Books  by. 


Norrls  (W.  E.)>  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloih,  31. 6d.  each  ;  post  8vo, 


Oakley   (John).— A  (lentleman  In   Khaki:   \  iiiory  o(  tfao  Sontb 
Ohiiet  (debrgMK^Novels  by.     Post  8vo.  illusirated  boards,  zi,  each. 

Ollphant  (Mrs.),  Novels  by.     Post  Svo,  illiisirated  boards,  as.  each. 

Tfh*  onMaat  Hainaa  In  Bncimnd.  ^__^ 

Tb*  aauMM..    Cn.-°.l.a.cloih.i..tJ, 

O'Shaughnessy  (Arthur),  Poems  by: 

■■*■■  uid  ■oanllaht.  I  "  "  gano  at  m  Woikar. 


Oulda,   Novels  by.     Cr.  Svo.  cl.,  31.  6d.  ea.:  posi  Hvo,illust.  bds.,  i 


WUdoiS.  w'^«jidPathaa.Mtaili,iiruin!fMWnrG^Tuuiu*  u!  t.^ymav  Mosds.    roA 
PanduranK  HarT;    or.   Memoirs  of  a  Hmdoo,      With   Preface  by  Sir 


Payn  (James),  Novels  by. 

lAat  air  Ma«ln(bam.  Th*  Vunllr  *gapatrmca. 

By  Praiy.  :     Far  Cub  Onlir.  Th*  NvaHnt  a(  nirbridfa. 

HUti  SpA'lU.  TIM  WbM  aad  tka  WUi* 

A  Canfldantlal  AMnt.   wiiK  ,i  l\liitn.  I       Tna  Burnt  Mllllan. 

A  Crap*  tram  m  Tkorn.   wiih  t.  tiiimt.  1       Sunny  Btorlaa.      I     A  TttId(  Fi 

Tha'^WT  BToibar*.  M°rH  Abbay.'  I  A"ulna'*S*aldll 


Thallynarda  at'ciyiTa. 
Bama  JrlvMa  Vlawa. 


la   CflATTO  A  WINDUS,  PiaMiriiCf  ,  m  St.  MTtia't  Lmw.  Load— »  W.C 
Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.     A  New  Translation,    irith  Historical 

Introductiou  and  Wofs  by  T.  M'CRIB.  D.D.    Pott  8yo.  half-doth.  as.  ^  

t^aul  (Mar£:aret  A.)«— Qentle  and  Simple.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  with 

Frunti&tMCce  by  Hai.HN  PATHRSOW.  y.  6d. ;  |K>«t  gvo.  Ulustfted  boarJu.  ax. 

iPayne  (Will).— Jerry  the  Dreamer.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ys,  6d. 
Pennell  (H.  Cholmondeiey),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  «.  6rf.  ca. 

Puok  OB  PatfasuB.    With  illustrations. 

P«g«BUa  Ka-8«ddl«4.    With  Ten  fiiU-pa?e  Illustrations  by  G.  DV  MaUKIER. 

Tha  Mu—  of  MayhUr  t   Vers  de  Societ*.    ^elected  by  H.  C.  PEMNHLL. . 

Plielps  (E.  Stuart),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  is,6d.  each. 

An  Old  Maid's  Paradlaa.  I       Bur<lara  Ui  Parmdiaa. 

Bayoad  tha  Gataa.    Post  8vo,  pirture  cover,  tx. :  cloth,  xx.  6./. 

Jack  tha  Flaharman.   Illustrated  by  C.  W.  Reed.    Cnmn  8ro.  cloth,  ix.  &/. 

Phil  May's  Sketch- Book.   Containing  54  Humorous  Cartoons.  Crown 

folio,  doth,  ax.  6d. 

Phlpson  (Dr.T.  L.),  Books  by.    Crown  8vo,  art  canvas,  gilt  top,  5s.  ea. 

Famoaa  Vlolinlata  and  Plna  Vlollna. 

Yoloa  and  Vtolln :  Sketches.  Anecdotes,  and  Reminiacences. 

Planche  (J.  R.),  Works  by. 

Tha  Paraulvant  of  Araia.    With  Six  Plates  and  aoo  IDustrations.    Crown  Fvo.  cloth.  7*,  SJ. 
SOH<a  and  Poama,  i8i»-rt;9.    With  Introduction  bv  Mri.  Mackarnkss.    Croirn  8vo.  clotli.  6x. 

Plutarch's   Lives  of  Illustrious  Men.    Witb  Notes  and  a  Life  of 

Plutarch  by  loHN  «»d  WM.  LanGHORNB.  and  Portraitt.    Two  Vol^.  demy  8to.  half'clotli  lux.  6rf. 

Poe's  (Edjcar  Allan)  Choice  Works:   Poems,  Stories,  Essays. 

>Vlth  an  Introduction  hy  CHAKI.RS  DauphlairS.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  inl. «_____ 

Pollock  (W.  H.).— The  Charm,  and  other  Drawing-room  Plays.     By 

Sir  WALTER  IIRSAWT  and  Walter  H.  Pollock.    With  50  Illustratiota.    Crown  8^0.  doth  gilt  6x. 

Pond  (Major  J.  B.).— Eccentricities   of   Qenius:     Memories   ot 

Faosotts  Men  and  Women  of  the  Platform  and  the  Stage.    With  91  Portraits.   Demy  Rvo.  cl«*th.  rax. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  25.  " 

Porter  (John).— Klni^sclere.     Edited  by  Byron  Webber.    With  19 

full'page  and  many  lunaller  Illu'^-trations.    Cheaper  Hdition.    Demy  8to.  cloth.  7X.  6>t. 

Praed  (Mrs.  Campbell),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo.  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each. 

Tha  Komanea  of  a  Station. ( Tha  SonI  of  Counte»a  Adrian. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  64.  each  :  post  ftvo.  V>oards.  ax.  each. 
Outlaw  and  Lawmakar.  j  Chrlatlna  Chard.  With  Frontispiece  by  W  PAGET. 

Hra.  Tratfaaklsa.   With  8  Illuitratlon^  by  Robert  Saubhk. 

Critwn  8vo.  doth,  ox.  td,  each. 
Molma. I Madama  laan. \  *Aa  a  Watch  in  tha  Ml<ht.*  __ 

Price  (E.  C.).— Valentlna.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  js.  bd.  " 

Princess  Olga.— Radna ;  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  bT 

.     Crown  8vo,  cloih, 

3X. 


Pryce  (Richard).— Miss  Maxwell's  Affections* 

with  Frontispiece  \rf  HAL  Ll'DLOW,  3r.  6rf.:  pojt  8vo.  illustrated  boards. 


Proctor  (RIchardA.),  Works  by. 

Plowara  of  tha  Bky.    W  Uh  SS  lUustiatious.    Small  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6J. 

Xaay  Star  Laaaona*    With  Star  Maps  tor  every  Ni»;ht  in  the  Year.    Crown  8vo,  clotli,  6x. 

Familiar  Bolenoa  Btudlat.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  &r. 

Saturn  and  Ita  lyatam.    With  13  StccI  llate^     Drtuy  Svu,  cloth  extra,  lox.  M. 

■yatarlaa  of  Tima  and  Spaca.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6x. 

Tha  Unlvaraa  of  Suna.  &c.    With  numerous  lUu^rations.    Crown  gvo.  doth  extra,  (u. 

Wajaa  and  Wanta  of  BcUnca  Workara.   Crown  8vo.  ix.  6d. 

Rambosson  (J.).— Popular  Astronomv.   Translated  by  C.  B.  Pitman. 

With  10  Cotonrea  Plates  and  63  Wootlcut  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  v.  tti. 

Randolph  (Col.  O.).— Aunt  Abigail  Dykes.   Crown  8vo.  clotli".  71.  6d, 
Read  (General  Meredith).— Historic  Studies  In  Vaud,  Berne^ 

and  Sivoy.    WHh  :ii  fuU-paxc  IlUistrations.    Two  Vol*.,  demy  8vo.  cU>th,  eSx. 

RIddell  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  Novels  by. 

A  Kloh  Man*a  Dautfhtar.    Crown  8yo,  cloth,  3X.  UL 

Walrd  Btorlaa.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  ar. 

_  •  Post  8ro,  iUuatrated  boards,  xx.  each. 

Tha  Unlnhabltad  Houaa.  i      Falnr  Watar. 

Tha  Prlnoa  of  Walaa'a  Cardan  Party*   I      Har  IRothar'a  Darllntf. 

Tha  Myatary  In  Palaoa  Oardans.  1      Tha  Nun'a  Caraa.    I  idle  Talas. 


CHATTO  *  WIWDUS,  PablUhOT,  in  81.  Martlm't  L«m,  LaaJan.  W.C.    i» 
Reade's  (Charles)  Novels. 


*M  CMMw  Ka4  lb*  Mm 
PMknbirSli  VlALnti  Bus 


iDTwSi^iCHi 


I     a  Tartlil*  TamptKUon. 


1_  EUI  tap.  SI.  iMt  Fi. ;  luU>r,  (W  •<]■».  i 


«  Uwwtk*     Id  FoufVulL,  fH»(e.o.>Fklh  Ah  imfwhicnon  by  S 


3,  clcnli  lUluulilUloi 


n  Svo,  clotb,  31.  Cd.  each. 


Rlininer  tAlfred),  Works  by.    Lance  ci 

XbdBt  ■  Bflu d  wl th  PlaliMH.    WlA  58  l'llu>»..i^.  ty  C.  a:  V.snBBHQOF  ml  *•  KIMHeii. 

Rlv«5  (Amellc.  Author  ot  'The  Quick  or  the  Dead?'),5torles  by. 
Robinson    Crusoe.      By  Daniel  Dbfob.       Wilh  37  Illuslraiioni  by 


Robinson  (PV  W.),  Novels  by. 

RobinBOn~(Phl'i77  WbHoi'by."    Crown  "SvoTckHh  extra,' ^-eacb. 

TiM  PhU-  BiPda.  I     Tlu  Paau-  BHiU. 


Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The;  A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors   who 
RoseiiKarten  {A~.r.~A  H and booiraf~Areblteci^iaT  Styles.   Traiis. 
Ross  (Albeti).— A  Sugar  Princess.    CtownSvoTciotti.  jsi'ed. 
Itowley  (Hon.   HuKh),  Works  by.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  21.  6i.  each. 


Runclman  (James),  Stories  by. 


Ruasell  (Heriwrt).— Tirue  Bine;  or,  'Thu  Lasi  that  Loved  a  Sailor.' 
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Russell  (W.  Clark),  Novels,  &€.,  by. 

Crown  8to.  cloth  extra,  v- 1*  '•  oach  ;  post  8to,  Ulusuateil  baird^.  uf.  each  :  clcth  limp,  »x.  6d,  each. 
Round  th«  Oallcy-Plra.  Aa  Oooan  Tragedy. 

My  Bhlpmato  £ouIto. 


I  ley 
la  iha  Mtddlo  Watoh. 
Oa  tho  Fo'k'alo  Head. 
A  Voyatfo  to  th«  Capo* 
A  Book  for  tha  Hammook. 
Tho  Myotary  of  iho  *Oooaa  Star.' 
Tha  Romaaoa  of  Jaaay  Harlowa. 


Afono  on  a  WIdo  Wlda  Saa. 

Tho  Oood  Ship '  Hohook.* 

Tha  Phantom  Daath. 

Is  Ha  tha  Han  ?  i  Tha  Coavtot  Ship. 


HaartofOak.       I  Tha  lAat  Hatry* 


Tha  Tala  of  tha  Tan. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  3* .  td.  each, 

A  Tala  of  Two  Tnanols. I     Tho  Daath  Ship. 

ThaBhipt  Her  Storjr.    With 50  Illustrations  by  H.  C.  SlTi'i'iVGS  Wricht.    Small  4to.  cloth.  61. 
Tha    «Pratty    Polly  *t     A  Voyage  of  Incident.    With  i«  lllustrationi  by  G.  E.  KOBCRTSO!*. 
_  Large  crown  Bro.  cloth,  gilt  edfjrrs.  ss. 

Saint  Aubyn  (Alan),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8ro,  cloth  extra,  st.  (ui.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ar.  etch. 
A  Fallow  of  Trinity.    With  a  .\nte  by  ULIVI-.R  Wkndell  n«:il,Mr.s  and  a  l-'rontispiece. 
Tha  Jaalor  Daan.       I    Tho  Hastor  of  St.  BonedlcVa.  1  To  HU  Own  kiaatar. 


Orohard  Damarol.      I    In  tho  Paoo  of  tha  World.  I  Tha  Tramlatt  Dlamonda. 

Fcap.  P.vo,  clutli  boards,  u.  rxf.  each. 
Tha  Old  Hald'B  Bwaathaart; |        Modeat  Llttla  Bara. 

Ciown  6vo,  cloth,  31.  txi.  eatJi. 

Tha  Woolatf  Of  Hay.        |     A  Traglo  Honaymoon.  |        A  Proctor'a  Woolatf. 
Portuna'B  Oata.                |     Gallantry  Bo  war.  Bonnlo  Ha<|^  Laudar. 

Hary  Unwin.    With  8  Illwtrations  by  Percy  Tarrant.  I       Hro.  Danhar*B  Baovat. 


Saint  John   (Bayle).— A  Levantine    Family.     A    New    Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  jr.  M. 

Sala  (Cieorge  A.).^<3asllght  andTDayiight.     F^ost  8vo.  boards,  us, 
Scotland  Yard,  Past  and  Present :  Experiences  of  Thirty-seven  Years. 

By  EX'Chlef-Inspector  Cavawach.    Post  Svo.  illustrated  boanl*.  ax. ;  cloth,  ar.  6^ 

Secret  Out,  THe:  One  Thousand    rrlcks  with  Cards":  with  Enterlain- 

inr  Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or  *  AVhite'  Magic   By  W.  H.  CrBUER.  With  900  lUuMrationa.  Cronn 
Sto,  cloth  extra.  41. 6d.  

Seguin  (L.~  G.T,~Works'by. 

nia  Coantry  of  tha  Passion  Play  (Obarammargau)  and  the  Iliglilands  of  Ttavaria.    With 

Map  and  j7  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 
WalkO  tn  Al^iars.    With  Two  Maps  ami  i6  Illustratioos.    Crown  Sto.  cloth  aatra,  &f. 


Senior  (Wm.).--By  Stream  and  Sea.    Post  8vo,  cloth.  25.  td, 

Sergeant  (Adeline),  Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  td.  each. 

Undar  Paloa  Pratanoaa. I       Br.  Badioott*o  Baparimaat. 

Shakespeare  for  Children:    Lamb's  Tales  from    Shakespeare. 

With  Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by  J.  MOVR  SMITH.    Crown  4to.  cloth  gilt,  y.  6rf. 

Shakespeare  the  Boy.     With  Sketches  of  the  Horn**  and  School  uife, 

the  Games  and  Sports,  the  Manner^  Customs,  and  Folklorf  of  tlie  Time.  By  WlLHAM  J.  ROLFK, 
Litt.D.  A  New  Edition,  with  A2  lll>isrr.itiou^,  and  i<a  iN'HKX  CI-  Pl.AYS  AND  PaSSAGHS  RR 
FERRED  TO.    Crown  8yo.  cloth  yilt.  "iS.  6J.    

Sharp  (WffHam).— Ch ildren  of  f o-morrow.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  65, 
Shelley's  (Percy  Bysshe)  Complete  Works  In  Verse  and  Prose. 

EditedT  Prefaced,  and  Annotated  by  R.  IlBRNK  SHRPHRRD.    Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  cloth.  3/.  6J.  eaclt. 
PoaUoal  Works,  in  Three  Vols. : 

Vol.    I.  Introduction  by  the  Editor :   Posthumous  Frai^ents  of  Mar^ret  Nicholson:   Shdley's  Torre* 
spondence  with  Stockdale:   The  W.inderini;  jew -.   (>ieen  Mab.  with  the  Notes;   Ak^or. 
and  other  Poems ;  Rosalind  and  Helen :  Prometheus  unbound ;  Adonals,  Sec 
„      II.  Laon  and  Cythna     Tho  Ccnci:  Julian  and  Maddalo:  Swellfot^t  the  Tyrant:   Tli«  Witch  of 

Atlas;  I^pipsychidion :  Hellas. 
„    III.  Posthumous  Poems :  The  Masque  of  Anarchy ;  and  other  Pieces. 
Prooa  Works,  in  Two  Vols. : 
Vol     I.  Tha  Two  Romances  of  Zactroaci  and  St.  Irryne :  Uie  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets:  A  Raftt* 
tatioH  of  Deism  :  Letters  to  Leiirh  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  Writin^;^  and  Frafnnents. 
II.  The  lis&ays:    Letters  from  Abroad:   Translations  and  Frasnients,  edited  by  Mrs.  SHRLURY. 
With  .1  Biography  of  Shelley,  and  on  Index  of  the  Prose  Works.  

Sherard  (R.  H.).—  Rogues :  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  u,  6d, ~_ 

Sheridan's   (Richard   Brlnsley)   Complete  Works,  with  Life  and 

Anecdotes.    Includlnur  his  Dramatic  Wrltiiiijrs,  his  Works  in  Pi  ose  and  Poetry,  Translation^  Speeches 

and  lokes.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y,  <>.f, 
Tha  Klvals.  Tho  Behool  tor  Soandal,  and  other  IMavs.    Post  8ro.  h.iif-bound.  sr. 
Bharldan's  Comedlos:  The  Rivals  and  Tho  Sohool  tor  Soandal.    Edited.  wi;h  an  Intm* 

duction  and  Notes  to  e:i.  ii  ri.iv.  and  a  Diof^raphical  Sketch,  by  BRA!<t)BR  MaTTHRWS.    With 

Illustration*.     Demy  Hvo.  hall-parchment,  lar.  6.f. 

Shiel  (M.  P.).— The  Purple  Cloud.    By  the  Author  of  •  The  Yellow 

Danger.'    Crown  8to.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 


CHATTO  A  WINDUS.  Publisher*,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  tendon.  W.C    ji 


Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complete   Poetical    Worlcs,  including  all 

tliuM  m  *  Arcadia.'    With  Poruait,  Meiuonal-Introduction,  Notes.  Stc,  by  the  Ker.  A.  B.  GROSART, 
D.lJ.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  y.  6J.  each. 

Signboards :  Their  Hisiory.  including  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and 

KtMti  ;ik.ible  Characters.    By  Jacob  Larwood  and  JOHN  CAMi)l-..\  IIoTIE.N.    Wiih  Coloured  Froaite' 
Ijiccc  :itul  94  lUustraduns.    Crown  Sro.  cloth  witf,  y.  6d. 

Sims  (Ge6rg:e~R.),  Works  by- 

Po^  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  »s.  each  :  cloth  limp.  at.  6tt.  each. 


Th«  Ring  o*  B«nt. 
Mary  Jan«'B  Hemoirs. 
TlnkUtop't  Crime. 
Z«ph  t   A  Circus  Story,  Ac. 
Tmi«a  of  To-day. 


Dramas  of  Lifa.    WitU  Co  Illustrations. 
Memoirs  of  a  Landlady. 
My  Two  Wives. 
Boenes  from  the  Show. 

The  Ten  Commandmentat  Stories. 

Crown  8vo.  picture  cover,  ij'.  each ;  cloth,  tx.  6,t.  each. 
The  Dagonet  Reciter  and  Reader:  Uein^  Keadin^fs  anil  Recitations  in  Prose  and  Versa 
selectcil  frviii  his  own  Works  by  (iKOKGB  R.  SiMS. 

The  Case  of  George  CandiemjM;; t        Dagonet  Dlttlas*    (From  TAt  Rt/fef.i 

How  the  Poor   Live;    and   Horrible    X<ondon.     With  a  FronUspiece  by  F.  Bailnaru 
Crown  8vo.  Ie«itherette,  if. 

Dagonet  Drantas  of  the  Day.    Crown  8vo.  is. 

Cro\«  n  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6tL  each  :  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  ai.  eadi ;  cloth  hiup.  sx.  bJ.  each. 
Mary  Jane  Married.    I       Rogues  and  Vagabonds.       I       Dagonet  Abroad* 

Crown  bvo,  cloth,  y.  tti.  each. 
Once  apon  a  Christmas  Time,     with  8  IUu«trati:ns  by  Cti aklrs  Ckhbn,  R.L 
In  i^onaon's  Heart :   A  Story  of  To-day.— Also  in  ptciure  ciuth.  flat  back.  a/. 
Without  the  Limelight  t  Theatrical  Life  as  it  is. 
The  8mall-part  Lady,  Ac  |     A  Blind  Marriage.     


Sister  Dora:    A  biography.    By  Margaret  Lonsdalb.     With   Four 

Illustrations.    Demy  Svo,  picture  cover.  4^/. ;  cloth,  6J.       

Sketchley~( Arthur). —A  Match~iri~tlie"Dark.     Post  8vo,  boards,  25. 
Slang   Dictionary  (The)  :    Etymological,   Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extrM.  or.  6</. 

Smart  (riiwley),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  y.  6J.  each  :  post  Svo,  picture  lH>ards,  ax.  e.ich. 
Beatrice  and  Benediclc.  |     Long  Odds. 

Without  Love  or  Licence. I     Tho  Master  of  Rathkelly. 

Crown  8to.  cloth,  y.  u/.  *MCh. 
The  Ooteider                                           J  A  Racing  Rubber. 
The  Plunger.    Post  Svo,  picture  boards,  2s.~  '  ~  _~ 

Smith  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by. 

The  Prince  of  Argolis.    With  im  IlluMrntions.    PuM  i>\<->.  cloth  extra,  xi.  *>i. 

The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch.    With  auuierou^  lau-M.ui-.ni^    I'ust »« o,  cloth.  &r. 


Snazelleparllla.      1  >t-caiite(l  b\   G.  S.  Edwahj.s.      With  Portrait  of 

_G   II.  SXAZKLLB.  and  As  lilustr.uions  by  C.  LVALL.    Crown  8vo^loth,  y.ftJ.  

Society  in  London.    Crown  8vo.  15. :  cloth.  15.  Qi. 


Somerset  (Lord  Henry).— Songs  of  Adieu.     Small  410  Ja£.  vel.,6s. 
Spalding  (T.  A.,  L.L.B.).— Elizabethan  Demonology:   An  Essay 

on  the  licUcI  in  the  1£ xi>tenLe  t>f  Devils.    Crown  8to.  cloth  extra,  y. 

Speight  (T.  W.),  Novels  by. 

Post  Kvo.  illustrated  boanls,  :r.  ench. 


The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dylie. 
By  Devious  Ways.  &c. 
Hoodwinked ;  &  Sandycroft  Mystery. 
The  Golden  Hoop.     |    Back  to  Life. 


The  Loud  water  Tragedy. 
Bnrgo's  Romance. 

Xuittanoe  in  Full. 
Husband  from  the  Sea. 


l*o>t  .1V0,  cl-itii  limp,  IX.  oa.  each. 

A  Barren  TiUe.  i Wife  or  Mo  Wife? 

Crew II  8vo.  cloth  extm,  y.  ^.  each. 
A  Secret  of  the  Bea.  I    The  Grey  Monk.    !    The  Master  of  Trenanee. 
A  Minion  of  the  Moon  t  A  Romance  of  the  Kiuc's  Hi-'lr.vny. 
The  Beeret  of  Wyvem  Towers. 

The  Doom  of  Blva.  I       The  Web  of  Fate. 
The  Strange  Baperieaees^of  Mr.^yersohoyle^       _       _  _ 

Spenser  for  Children.    By  M.  H.  TowuvV   With  Coloured  illustrations 

by  Walthr  J.  MORGAN.    Crown  4to>  ctoth  crtra.  y.  6rf.  

Spettlgue  (H.  H.).— The  HerltagcjalEve.  JCrown  8vo,  cioth,_6j._^ 
Stafford  (John),  Novels  by.     ~  ~" 

Porte  and  L   Crown  Ivo.  cloth,  y.  6rf.         |     Carlton  Priors.   Crcwn  8m.  cloth,  gtk  tap.  t». 

Starry  Heavens  (The) :  A  Poetical  Birthday  Book.    Koyal  i6nio, 

cloth  extra,  zs.  6</. 


M    CWATTO  *  WlWPUg.  faWUhiw.  ill  St.  MwUn'*  Lj—,  LcBdoa.  W.C 

StW-HnotliiR  wttb  tile  *  Devu  and  Somerset.'    An  Account  of 

lb>C2lw<i(IkaWlMKailDHr«Eiinn,  i«7-i(Di.    Br  PHiLIr  FVEm^p.    With  td  tUuumtni 
b]iH.  M.  LOIIAt.   Chm  tic.  ■*"'  tUL  iW.  t. ^^_ 

St^dmanTE.  C.).— Victorian  Poet«.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  enra.  y. 

Stepbeiu  (RIccardo,  M.B.).— The  Cruclfonn  Mark:  Tbe  Strange 
Stephens  (Robert  NellsotD.-Ptolllp  WInwood:   a  Sk^i.Vr,   ..f  the 

ITriiiiMlj    Htatarr  M  in  Aiiwnao  Cipnla  <i  tha  Wii  of  Ind^miicnn.  «nihntii>c  ««H  Iha 
Kiwar  kB  Wu,   ]  r  f  ■KKiii   kirsSMU-H  LWmdunE  b  ih«   Lorahi  FoTHL    Whli'Sii  ilb»'r*1lant 

Sterndaie  (R.  A^rnltaKe).— The   Afghan'Knlfe:    A  Novel.     S^t 
Stevenson  (R.  Louis),  Works  by. 

An  iBlud  TavuM.  wUimFiMitliotoMlir  WiL-rmn  CuMR. 
V....II1..  ((iiAai  of  >aa  Hid  Baoln. 

■  - "    ■  '  ""{2iJUi£u-°'p=M 


TbaStnuuan  ntxtoi  etlhiili  si-nvKNMr*.  ncUinl 

l-AHGETVPtFIXlP*!-"!  ^  ^      ;'lMlh«,  jB  rfja.  V-nM«ll>. 

Stockton  (Prank  R-j.—The  YounK^MasterorHyaon  Hiil(~wirh 
Stor^'~fQ'  A.,  A.R.A.)T~Sketches  from  Meittory.  wuo  93 
Stories  from    Forel^    Novelists.      With    Notices   by    Helbh   m^ 


StranKC  Manuscript  (A)  Pound  In  a  Copper  Cylinder.  Crows 
Stranre  Secrets.  Told  b^  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Conan  Dovlk.  t'Lolt. 
Strait  (Joseph).  —  The  Sports  and   Pastimes  of  the  Peopl  eof 

SaB<lowirer."— Tofd  by  t  h  e  Taff ral  1  ■   "  C  ro wa  8go.  "cToi  h .  3).'  6rf." 
Surtecs  {Robert).~naiidley  Cross;    or,   Mr.   Jorrbcks's  Hunt. 

Sfwln6uirne*8~(Alsr'erni)ii   C7r  Works.  "~~  ~ 

■•iHUgiw  tnm  tlw  Po*i1di>i  Wifiu  et      Bontit  stth*  Sprlnftldu.    Cm- 
JLCiwlabmrD*.   Fc^^r.^vi. 'i  Btad1«  In  Bonf^   Cro-nt—.-,t. 


CHATTO  JL  WINDUS,  PublUhcr*,  in  St.  AUrtin'a  Lana,  London,  W.C.    as 
Swift's  (Dean)  Cholce~Worlcs,  in  Prose  ancfVenier  \v]ih  Memoir, 

Portrato.  aiid  Facsimiles  oi  the  Mai>s  in  '  Gulliver's  Travels.'    Crown  8vo.  doUi,  or.  (m. 
>  Oalllv«r'B  Travols,  and  A  Talc  of  a  Tub.    Post  8vo.  half-bound,  u. 
-.  Jonathan  Swift  i  A  Study.    By  |.  Churton  Collins.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  8x. 

Syntax's  (Dr.)  Three  Tours :  In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search 

or  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a  Wife.    With  KOWLANOSON'S  Coloured  lUustmtions.  and  Ui9  ot  th« 
Author_byJ^C.  HOTTHN.    Crown  avo.  cloth  extra,  js.  M. 

Taine's  History  of  English  Literature.    Translated  by  Henry  Van 

I.AL'N.    Four  Vols.,  small  demy  8vo,  doth  boards.  9or.— POPULAR  Eun  lO.N,  Two  Volk..  larse  crown 
__  hw,  cloth  extra,  i5x^    _ 

Taylor  (Bayard).  —  Diversions  oTthe  Echo  Club:~Burlesque8  of 

Modem  Writers.    Post  8vo.  doih  limp,  ax. 

Taylor  (Tom) .— Historical~Draniii8:  'Jeannb  Darc7'~  TwTxtTaxb 

AND  CROWN.*  'THE  FoOL'S  KLVUNCE.' '  ARKWKICKrS  WfVfi.*  'ANNK  BOLEYN'K,' 'PLOT  AMD 
Passion.'    Crown  8*0,  u.  each. 

teriiple  (Slr'Richard^'d.CTsTl.).— A  BlH's^eyc  Vlew~of~Pictur- 

rsquaJnduL    With  salUustration^  by  the  Author.    Crown  8vo.  doth,  uilt  tu|i.  t>s. 

Thackerayana :  Notes  and  AnecdoFes.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and 

Hundreds  ot  Ski-tchesby  WILLIAM  MakephaCH  THACKURAY.    Crown  Svu.  doth  extra,  y.  6A 

Thames,  A  New  Pictorial  History  of  the.     By  A.  sTKraussb. 

With  340  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  ir.  fvrf.         

Thomas^AnnieTT  Novels  by. 

Tha  Blraa'B  W«b  t  A  Rouunce  of  I.^hkIod  S^iciety.    Crown  8vo,  clotii,  3J.  6d. 

Coni>ada»  Trua»   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  tfilt  top.  6x. —_»»_«______________________«__ 

Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels  by. 

Tha  Vlolln-Playor.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6  f. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  ts.  eacli. 
ty.  Til*  ~ 

Tha  Housa  on  the  soar:  n.  Tale  of  South  Devon,    second  Hiution. 


In  a  Cathedral  City.  Tho  Son  of  tho  Hoa«a. 


Thomson's  Seasons,  and  The  Castle  of  Indolence.     With   Intro- 

.luction  by  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  and  48  Illustration?;.    Post  8vo.  half-bound,  ax. 

Thereat! :  His  Life  and  Alms.  fBy  H.  A.  Paqb.    With' a  Portrait 

and  View.    Post  8vo  buckram,  y.  6a'.    

Thornbury  (Walter),  Books  by. 

Th«  Llfo  and  Corraspondonoa  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner.    With  Eiirht  Illustrations  in  Colours  and 

Two  Woodcuts.    New  and  Kevivsd  Edition.    Crown  8vu.  cloth,  3/.  bit. 
Tales  for  the  Marines.  _Post  «vo,  illustrated  ))oard<i.  ax. 

Tlmbs~(John)T  Works  by.    Crown  8vo,  "cloth,  3s.  W.  each. 

Clube  and  Club  Ufe  In  X<ondon:   An«.-cdotes  of  its  Famous  Coffeehouses,  Hostelrles,  and 

Tnvem<.    With  41  Illustrations. 
English  Ecoentrlos  and  Booentrloides  t  Stories  of  Ddusions,  Impostures,  Sporting  Scenes, 

Eccentric  Artists,  TheatricHl  Folk, jS:c.    With  48  lUusi rations. ^^^ 

Twain's  (Mark)~Books. 

The  Author's  Bdltlon  de  Luxe  of  the  Works  of  Mark  Twain,  in  aa  Vohimes  lUmitsrt 
to  600  Numbered  Copies  for  sale  in  Great  Britain  and  its  L>enenH<?nclesl,  price  £t%  lu.  net  the 
Set :  or,  lax.  6J.  net  per  Volume,  is  now  complete,  and  a  detailed  Prospectus  may  t>e  liatL  The 
Fir>t  Volume  of  the  Set  is  SIGNED  BY  THK  AUTHOR,    (sold  only  in  Sctf.) 

UNIFORM  LIBRARY  EDITION  OF  MARK  TWAINS  WORKS. 
Crown  &VU.  cloth  extra,  3X.  6ti.  each. 

Mark  Twain's  Ubrary  of  Humour,    with  197  illustr.-\tions  by  K.  W.  Kemi>lk. 

Roughing  It  I  and  The  Innocents  at  Home.    With  aoo  Illustrations  by  F.  A.  Ir.vsbr. 

The  American  Claimant.    WitliSi  lUtistr.irions by  Hal  HUKSTandotherk. 

•The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.    With  m  illuktrations. 

Tom  Sawyer  Abroad.    With  ao  Illustrations  by  Dak  Deakd. 

Tom  Sawyer,  Deteotlve.  Acc.     With  Photojrravure  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

Fudd'nhead  Wilson.       With  Porti.)it  and  Six  UUustrattons  by  IjOUIS  Lohb. 

'A  Tramp  Abroad.    With  314  Illustrations. 

*Tha  Innocents  Abroad  1  or.  The  New  PiL'rim's  Progress.  With  a34  lUusUrftiuiis.    (TIm  Two  Sh 
ling  Edition  is  entitled  Mark  Twaln's  Pleasure  Trip.) 

*The  Glided  Age.    By  Makk  Twain  and  C.  D.  Warner     With  aia  Illustrations. 

*The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.    «Vith  xgo  lllustratioi-.s. 

*Llfe  on  the  Mississippi.    With  ^00  Illustrations. 

*The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.   With  174  Illustr.Mions by  i:.  w.  Kkmki.r. 

*A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur.    With  370  Illu«;tri<ri(>ns  liv  Dan  Hkamu. 

•The  Stolen  White  Blephant.  I        'The  ai.000.00O  Bank-Note. 

The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain.  Revised  and  Correcte<l  throut;hsHit  Uy  the  Author.  With 
Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

•*•  The  boosts  marked  *  may  be  bad  also  In  post  8vo.  picture  boards,  at  ax.  each. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
Personal  Rsoollectlons  of  Joan  of  Arc.   With  Twelve  tllustr.itinns  by  F.  V.  Du  Mono. 
Mora  Trampa  Abroad. 

The  Han  that  Corrupted  Hadleyburg,  and  other  Stories  an  J  Sketches.    Witji  a  Fr^ntnpieca 
■ark  Twain's  Sketches.   Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ax! 


J4    CHATTO  A  WINDUS,  Pnblithers*  in  St.  M«rtla*0  Uine,  Londoo,  W.C 


Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6J.  eacn ;  post  8vo.  Ulustrate<l  boards,  as.  each. 
Th«  Way  Wa  Uva  Mew.  |    Mr.  Scarborough's  Family, 

rrau  Prohmaaa.    |      Marton  Fay.       |    Tha  Land-Laa<uar«. 

'      Pott  8vo,  BlustnMd  boards,  ax.  earh. 
Kapt  in  tha  Dariu   I   Tha  Amarican  Banator.  | Tha  Ooldan  Lion  of  Oranpara. 

rrollope  (Frances  E.)>  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  •xtia,  y.  6d.  aach ;  poat  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  sx.  each. 
Mfca  Shlpa  upon  tfia  Saa.  I     Mabal'a  PwXraM. i     Anna  Furnaaa. 

Troliope  (T.  A.).— Diamond  Cut  Diamond.    Posi  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  «; 
Tytler~(C.  C.  Ffaser-).— Mistress  jtidlth:    A  NoveL    Crown  Svo, 

cloth  e»tra.  y.  6rf. ;  pott  8yo,  Uluttrated  boards,  nt. 

Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ax.  each. 
Bwlad  Diamonds.  |     Tha  Blaokhall  Ohosta.  |     What  8ha  Cama  Throatflu 

Postffro.  illustrated  boar(U,  s.r.  each. 
Tha  Brlda*s  Pass.  I  Tha  Hagaanot  Family.  I  Noblaaaa  Oblitfa.  I  Dlaappaarad. 

■alBt  Mango's  City.     Il«»dy  BaU^ I  Boauty  and  the  Baast. 

Crown  8to,  doth.  31-.  bd.  each. 
Tha  Maodoaald  Lass._  With  Frontisi^ece.  I     Mrs.  Carmlohaal's  Qoddassas. 

.1    Bapphij 
ig  Dragon. 


Tha  Wlteh-Wite.     |  Kaohal  Lanjcton.  I  _Bapphira.     I     A  Honsymoon's  Ballpaa. 


Clteyanna  Jaoqaallna.    Crown  8ro.  picture  cluth.  liit  back.  =x. 
Thraa  Man  of  Mark.   Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  6y. 


Upward  (Allen),  Novels  by.— A  Crown  of  Straw.    Cr.  8vo.  cl.  6*. 

Tha  Queen  Against  Owen,   cruvrn  Svu,  cloth.  \~'^i.  ■.  poat  8vo.  picture  boards,  sx. 
Tha  Prlnoa  of  Balklstan.    Post  8vo.  picture  hoards,  ax. 


Vandam  (Albert  D.).— A  Court  Trafi:edy.    With  6  Illustrations  by 

J.  Barnard  Davis.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  ut. 

Vashtl  and  Esther.    By  'Belle' of  TA^  Wotid,    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  35.  €4. 


VIzetelly  (Ernest  A.),  Books  by.    Crown  8v"o,  cloth,  35. 6rf.  each. 

The  Boorplont  A  Romance  of  Spain.    With  a  Fronti^pierr. 
With  Zola  In  Bngland  t  A  Story  of  Exile.    With  4  Portr-^iLs. 


A  Path  or  Thorns.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  L'ilt  tup,  t.t. 

Bluebeard  x  An  Account  of  the  Careers  o(  Comorre  the  Cursed  ^nd  GUlM  de  RaU  ;  with  an  Roitonie 
o;  otier  Traditions.     Demy  8to,  cloth,  9X.  net. {^iikcrHy, 


Wainier  (Leopold).— How  to  Get  on  the  5tag:e,  and    how  to 

Sucoaad  there.   Crown  8to,  doth.  %s.  id.        _  _ 

Walford's  County  Pamiiles   of   the  United  Kin«:doni   (196a) • 

Containinr  Notices  of  the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriairr.  Hducation.  drc.  of  more  thin  i^a»o  Distinsuislied 
Heads  of  T'aniili^s,  their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Pre>un)p:iv<'.  the  (.'(Tices  they  hold  ut  have  heUI.  their  Town 
and  Country  Addresses,  Clubs,  arc.     Royal  Svo,  clotn  jfilt,  50X.  _     _       \i**etartH£. 


Waller  (5.  E.).— Sebastiani's  Secret.  With  9  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo^cL,6s^ 
Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler.     With  Memoirs  and  Notes 

by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  6i  Illustrations.    Crofwn  8yo.  cloth  antique.  7X.  6a'. 

Walt  Whitman,  Poems  by.     Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  William 

M.  ROSSETTl.    With  Portrait.    Crown  Svo,  hand-made  paper  and  biiclcram,  6x. 

Warden  (Florence),  Novels  by. 

Joan,  tha  Curate.    Crown  Svo,  doth.  y.  ^i. ;  picture  doth,  flat  back,  ax. 

A  Fight  to  a  Ptnlah.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  6x. 


Warman  (Cy).— The  Express  Messenfi:er,  and  other  Tales  of  the 

Rail    Crown  8yo.  cloth,  y,  6d. _^____^_____  _   _ 

Warner  (Chas.  Dudley).— A  Roundabout  Journey.    Cr.8vo,  cl.  6s. 
Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  1.     A  Facsimile,  with  the  59  Signatures 

and  Seals.    Printed  on  paper  as  In.  by  14  in.    9x. 
Warrant  to  Bxeente  Mary  Quaan  of  Soota.    A  Facsimilr.  including  Queen  Elizabeth's  Sisn^* 
ture  and  the_Great  Seal    ax. 

Wassermann"(LIIHas).— The  Daffodils.    Crow'n  8vo.  cloth,  u.  M. 
WeiitherrHow  to  Foretell  the,  with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope^. 

By  F.  W.  Cory. with  Ten  !lhMtrations._Crown  §vo,  ix.  ;_cloth,  i  t.  6ii. •"•_  

Webber  (Byron).— Sport  and  Spangles.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2$,  _ 
Werner  (A.).— Cliapensra's  White  Man.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6rf. 


Westbury  (Atha).— The  Shadow  of  Hilton  Fernbrook:  A  Ko- 

awBCe  of  MaoriUnd.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  6J. 


CHATTO  &  WINDU3.  PubUabCTi.  iii  St.  AUrtln'a  Lane,  LoniHrn.  W.C.    n 

We5tall  (William),  NoveU  by. 

At  M.  MtLB  BawL                    I        A  JRad  BrUnl''       '^'  ''      I        JL*  bnSk  vaBld  b&v*  Ik 
Bar  Ladysblp's  S*cr*>.    I        Tli«  OKI  BUB  It. 

Jl  Womvi  TBnipKdHlin.     I    HWsl  FoFlauu*.      '    *         i      Ths  PhKBtam  Ollf. 

rar  Uonoi^  >iid  LIM.  [    Bin  Clougi.  I  Blrah  Dana.         Balph  Hopbpaak'a  Tnut. 

Hi  Baltal^"^""      '       R^'xnlnSnan. 
«a<Wm«t  ^i      Bay  ofanyaCOMt. 

bidden  Name :  A  Story  ot  ihe  Court  oi 
White" (aTiSert). -The  fi^tiifarHlstory  oiTSelbopne.  Post  8vo, 
Wilde  (Lady).  —  Ihe  Ancient  Legends,  Mystic  Charms,  and 
Williams  (W.  Mattleu,  F-R-A^STTTWorks  by^ 

Tha  Chamlitry  oi  Coofearjr.    Crown  fiirn.  clitrh  v^iriL  6i- 

A  Vln Jloatlon  ot  Ptirmnolafjr,    WIta  ranrj»  and  4,HUutii.    l>cniy>yQ^riolhmra.  jm.  6J. 

Williamson  ^rs.  P.  H.)".— A  Child  Widow.     Post  Bvo,  bds.,  m. 
Wills  (C.JT),  Novels  by.       '^^   ,^.^i  ^^ 

WilsoriTOt.  Andtew.  F.R.S.E.i,  Worka  by. 

Winter  (John  Stranse),  Stories   by.     21.  eacb:  clotli  limp,  u.  lul. 

CkvUrr  Ufa.'  '                     _''              l_Baltnantal  [.afanda. 
Ciivairr  Uta  and  Ba^mantat  llagaiidk    iAhk.\ny  Hi>iTia:<r  Crc-a  e*a.  clutli,  31,  ^. 
_4_aiddiw^Cb_lliMIi.]|^'iIh_HjIun7SIiiii.    Craim  Iro.  iljlh.  3..  U. 

Wlssmann    (Hermann    voni.  —  My    Second    Journey    throuKh 


Wood  (H.  P.),  Detective  Stories  b^ 

Woolley  TCella  Parker).     Rachel  ArmstVoiiK:  ot.  Love  and  Thi- 


•f.\. 


nK,..:.;.:.,;,.:.-,; .: 

?1?iH»'!^t.'?,^i^^'S^^'S't;'^'''''-"*'  '"*' 

Wynman  (Margaret). 

I  (Emile),  Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  clolh  extra,  31.  6d.  each, 
xBa  *a»  ot  Ufa.   Edited  bjr  EH(n!Sr  A.  Viibtti.lv. 
Tba  rsFMuia  of  tba  Bonisaa.    Fillinlhvl^KNEST  A.  Vieetbi 

TEaBananr'alMia  ain>^i'<d«hr,^|nric-,.  >d<.H  bv  Emrm. 
nia  Dt^m-BhDp'L'A^^^omntoIr  .    "."'     < . 1 1  r'l.  I . tcUwi  by  E.X  VI 

ramUmM 


'tl'  {L.  Zangwlil).-A  Nineteenth Cen'tury'Mlracle.  Cr.  Svo^jj.M. 


a«   CHATTO  A  WINDUB,  PuMtihari,  i 


I  St.  AUrtln'a  Lrac,  LmUm,  W.C. 


SOME   BOOKS   CLASSIFIED   IN  SERIES. 

Th«  5t.  Martin'*  Library.    Pott  Bto,  clo.h,  «,  nm  «eh ;  letlher.  3..  ne 

ffit 

The  Mayfair  Library.    PoiiiKhclMblimi 


KrlfHrSiiiwi  or  •  A*  tiBti.' 

wSSnatmiaS  III  W./.  liuii»ii 

jUilHnl  ■(  buKhat-Tibii.  BirO  IV.  I 

SutoillUi of Drltlcliia.    I\y  a.). JKHlii 


U.II.KB.Ti.'rQmr. 


irlntedoDliIdupe 
aiOlTU'I  Trmnk,  I 


POPULAR  SIXPENNY  NOVELS. 

-"  "  ~     Hnr  MMdmUll.    BjWiLKIE' 


n^okuuiBsiuttriHt.  BUAvriiK 

tta^ol^  BitUito.    BEMNTina  L 
AUnlufir  WiOtiB  cai.um. 


THE   PICCADILLY    NOVELS. 

nitr  Sditioki  ir  NnvBLs.manT  llluunied.  ccown  Sva.  eloll 
e^ARTEMU^   WARD,  |    B7  M.ANDERSON. 


By  BOWIN  L.  ARNOLD. 

UafbaUiUiL    I  OniUkli  St  (t.  mtl 


Tki  l«mllTWi^ 
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Thb  Piccadilly  (3/6)  HovELB—continuid. 
By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 


▲11  Sorts  A  Ooaditloiu. 
Til*  flaptolBi'  Eoon. 
AUlaaG«rdeiiFatr. 
Dorotlnr  Forttcr. 
TJimU  Jack.  I  Holy  Rom 
World  Want  W«llTk«&. 
OfeUdrtao/aibooa. 
Kerr  Panlvi. 
For  faAtk  and  Froedom. 
To  OftU  Bar  Mlaa. 
ThoRoYoll  of  Mab. 
no  Boll  of  8t  Faol'a. 


Araorol  01  Lfoat  «m. 
8  JCothorlBO'a  br  Tower 
▼orbeno  OameUie,  Ac. 
The  Ivory  Oote. 
TlM  Babel  QveoiL. 
Dra&nia  of  ATaxice. 
In  Seaoon'i  Orders. 
Tho  Maafeer  CraftasBaa. 
The  Olty  of  Bafof e. 
A  FooBtala  Sealed. 
The  Ohangalfg. 
Tho  FourtB  Goaorattos 


TheOharm. 

By  AMBROSE  BIBRCB-lBKtdatof  Life. 
By  HAROLD  BINDLOSS.AIulie-s  J«-Jm. 

ByM.  McD.  BODKIN DoraMrrL 

By  PAUL  BOURQET.-AUTlBcLle. 
Bv  J.  D.  BRAY5HA W.— Slttffl  Bllbovettoa. 
By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


Ihadow  of  tho  Sword 
AOhUdofNaMra.  i 

Ood  and  ttio  Man. 
UartvTdom  of  KadeUne  I 
Love  Ife  for  Ever.  I 

Annan  Water. 
Toxg\ort  Manor.  ' 

The  Charlatan. 


The  Hew  Abolard. 
Matt.  I   Bachal  Dene 
Maater  of  the  Mue. 
The  Hair  of  Llnna. 
Woman  and  the  Man. 
Red  and  White  Heather. 
Ladv  Xllpatrlck. 
Anvoaeda. 


R.  W.  CHAMBER5.-Tho  K1b«  In  Yellow. 
By  J.  M.CH APPLE.— The  Minor  Chord. 
By  HALL  CAINE. 

Shadow  of  a  Ortne.   |   Deemater.  |  Son  of  Haxar. 
Bv  AUSTIN  CLARE.— By  Rlaa  of  River. 
By  Mrs.  ARCHER  CLIVE 

FanI  FerroU  I  Why  Panl  Forroll  BiUed  hla  Wife. 

By  ANNE  COATES.— RlealHarT. 

By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 

The  Bad  Saltan.  I  The  Bard  en  of  laabal. 

By  WILKIB  COLLINS. 

Armadale.  |  AfterDarh.;  The  New  Magdalen. 
NoHama.   lAntoalaa   i  The  Froaea  D«ep. 
T.%B\1.    I  mde  and  Seek.    The  Two  DeatlnleB. 


The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearta. 
Hv  Mlsoellanlea. 
Vh9  Woman  la  White. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Haaated  Hotel. 
The  Moonitone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Mlaa  Finch. 
MUa  or  Mrs.  T 


I  Say  Ho. 
Little  Novels. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jesebel'a  Oaaghter. 
The  Black  Bobe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
The  Evil  Oeniaa. 
The  Legacy  of  Cain. 
A  Bogue'a  Life. 
Blind  Love. 


By  MORT.  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 

Blaekstnlth  A  Scholar.    I  Ton  Play  me  False. 
The  VilUfe  Oomedv.       |  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
M.  J.  COLQUhOUN.^EvervZn^h  Soldier. 

By  HERBERT  COMPTON. 
The  laimlUbla  Mrs.  Maisiagham. 

By  E.H.COOPER.-Geoffory  HamUton. 
By  V.  C.  COTES. -Two  airlson  a  Barge. 

By  C.  E.  CRADDOCK. 
The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountalna. 
His  Vanished  Star. 

Bv  H.  N.  CRELLIN. 

Romaneea  of  the  Old  Seraglio. 

By  MATT  CRIM. 

The  Advoatorea  of  a  Fair  BeboL 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT  and  otherg. 

Talea  of  Oar  Coaat. 


By  B.  M. 

Dlaaa  Barrlagtoa. 
Proper  Pride. 
A  Family  Llkeaeaa 
Pretty  Mlaa  HavUla. 
A  Bird  of  Faaaago. 
Mr.  Jervia. 


VlUa«e  Tales. 

Some  Obo  Blaa.  |  Jasoa. 

lafhtaatioB. 

By  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 

The  IvaagoUat ;  or,  Port  SalvaUon. 


CROKER. 

I  The  Baal  Lady  Hilda. 
I  Married  or  Omgle  7 
;  Two  Masters. 
,  IntheKlngdomofKerry 
i  Interference. 

A  Third  Person. 

Beyond  the  Pale. 

Miss  Balmaiae'a  Past. 

Taraaee. 


Talaa  of  Terror. 

Ohroidclaa  of 'I 

Daaavitch.  tDolaitlvo. 

Tylor  TaUooC  Prlvata 


H.  C.  DAVIDSON.-Mr. Sadler's Daifhtara. 
By  HARRY  DB  WINDT. 

Trao  Talao  of  Travel  aad  Advoatvo. 

By  DICK  DONOVAN. 
Maa  from  liaachostor. 
Baeords  of  Vlaeoat  THll 
The    Mystaiy  of 
Jamaica  Ttrraeo. 

DeaeoB  Brodlo 
By  RICHARD  DOWLINQ. 
Old  Corcoraa's  Koaoy. 

By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 
The  Firm  of  Girdlootoaa. 

By  S.  JBANNBTTB  DUNCAN. 
A  Daaghtor  of  To-d^.  I  Teraoa'a  Aaat. 
By  ANNIB  EDWARDB8. 
A  Plaster  Salaft.  I  Arohio  Lovall. 

By  q.  S.  EDWARD5.-SaaMlloMrilla. 
By  a.  MANVILLB  PENN 


Caraed  by  a  Fortaao 
The  Oaaa  of  Allsa  Gray. 
Commodoro  Jaak. 
The  Hew  Mistress. 
Witaosa  to  the  Dood. 
TheTlferXilv. 
The  Whlto  yfrglB. 
Black  Blood. 
Doable  Ooaalaf . 


A  Flattorad  Dovoo«to. 
Kiag  of  tho  Oagllo 
Maater  of  Ooromaaioa. 
Tho  Maa  with  a  BlMdo  • 
Oao  Ibli'a  Mlaehiof. 
Story  of  Aatoay  Graoe. 
Thlalba-sVUa. 


XaJ( 


oopardj. 
Vomaa  W( 


fa'ac- 
•rlliVna. 


By  PERCY  FITZQ ERA LD.-Rktal  Zero 
By  R.  E.  PRANCILLON- 


Bopea  of  Saad. 

Jack  DoyU'a  Daaghtor. 


Oae  by  Oao 

A  Dog  aad  hla  Shadow, 

A  Beal  Qaaon. 

By  HAROLD  FREDERIC, 
Setha Brothar'B  Wife.     ITha  Lawtoa  Glri. 

By  GILBERT  GAUL. 
AStraagaMaaaaerlpt  Foaad  la  aOopper  Oyllatf  or 

By  PAUL  OAULOT.— Tho  Bed  Shirto 
By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 

Robin  Gray.  |  The  Golden  Shaft. 

Loving  a  Dream.  The  Braaa  of  Yarrow. 

X>f  High  Deunoa  I 

By  B.  GLANVILLE. 
The  Lost  Rairess.  I  The  GoMon  Bock. 

Fair  Colonist  |  Fooslekor  I  Tales  from  the  Veld. 

By  B.  J.  GOODMAN. 
The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wavno. 

By  Rev.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 
Bed  Spider.  |  Bve. 

By  ALFRED  A.  GRACE. 
Tales  of  a  Dying  Baeo. 
CECIL  GRIFFITH.-OortnthU  Maraaloa. 

By  A.  CLAVERING  GUNTER. 
A  Florida  Enchantmeat. 

By  OWEN  HALL. 
The  Track  of  a  Stona.    i  Jetsam. 

By  COSMO  HAMILTON 
Glamoar  01  ImMMslble.   |  Throach  a  Keyholo. 

Bv  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Uader  the  Grooawood  Troo. 

By  BRBT  HARTE. 


AWaifoftheFlalas. 
A  Ward  of  the  Goldea 
Gate.  [Spriaga. 

A  Sappho  of  Grooa 
Col.  StarbotUo's  OUeat. 
Susy.  I  Sally  Dows. 
Belf-R lager  of  Aagora. 
Tales  of  Trail  aad  Towa 

By  JULIAN 

Garth.        |  Dast. 
EUlce  QaeaUa. 
rebastiaa  Stroma. 
for'.ane'aFool. 


of    Jack 


[celaior. 


Protegee 
BamUa'a. 
Olaraaeo. 
Barkers  Lack. 
DevUaFord. 
TboOraaadooftho 
Throe  Farloara. 
Oabrial  Ooaroy. 

HAWTHORNE. 

Beatrix  Baadolpk 
David  Fotadextor'alM* 

appearaaoe. 
Spoetro  of  Camera. 


By  Sir  A.  HELPS.— Ivaa da Blroa. 
By  I.  HENDERSON. -AaatkaFaft 
By  G.  A.  HBNTV:         ^ 

Dorothy'a  Doable.  I  The  Qaaaa'a  On*. 

By  HBADON  HILL. 
Zamhra  the  Dateetlvo. 


•S    CHATTO  *  WINDUS. 
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By  JOHN  MILI ««o™m™J 

By  TIQHB   HOPKIN&. 


4  l(nit*i  iiii«|ni[.        I  Mo™  OrmB*^^ 

Bt  Mr*.  ALFReO  HUNT, 
nt  IttJta  CUIMt,        I  Bill  CsqliBseS. 

By  R.  ASUB  KINO.-ADniraaui. 

Bv  QEOnaE  LAMBERT. 
'biTeDMOND  LEPELLETmH. 

ByADAMLILBURN.ARixlTloHu' 
iSy  HARRV  LINDSAV. 

By  MENRV  W.  \.l}cy'-'Zi^'ti-,zi 
By  P..  LYNN   LINTON. 


-WU«diUIIil|bboiiii.|  xlilDinndi. 
MIh  MUuVin>pf .  I  ThlThTHDIiinoi 

By  JU5TIN  M.  MCCARTHY. 

by  OliORCG  MACbONALD 


By  LEONARD   MERRICK. 

AUC*  of  Fools.        I  OTBOiA. 

Dy  BERTKAM  MITFURU. 
"  By"Mrs.  MOLESWOb'tm."^ 


By  a.  OH  NET. 

(.WitrlOlfl.  ILovi.D.pllu, 

By  Mr*.  OLlPHANT^no  ttamm. 
By  OUIDA. 

Hild  In  Bmlu*  bi  a  inntarOMr. 

S»i»OiBOr»r|B»»i>4M.     m«diU». 


By  MARGARET  A.  PAUL. 
""    By^JAMES  PAVN. 


AD'-e.  nullum.  I  AT-»~|MIUU. 
Ii.  p.rfl^fl  prIMrlon.  |  A  Kufn  OUX  WH 

By  WILL  PAYNE. -JtrrrUwDnvu: 
By  Mr>.  CA.MPBELL  PRABD. 

obtiniu  ciuiTt         '  I  :iiiiii>.  iMi^tuiuiiA 

By  E-  C.  PRICE.-VUhUu. 

by  KICHARD  PRYCB. 

By  Mr*.  J.  K.  KIUDGLL. 

Wolrd  SWnrk,  |  A  BiFh  Uu'tDUAU 

By  AMELIE  RIVES. 

fly  P.  W,  ROBINSON. 


B, 


by  ALbt^ItT  UOSS.-ASMirrtlu<u. 

"ERItEKT  RLSSELI.    Tim  Mh 

By  CHARLES  KEADE. 


By  dTcHRISTIH^URRa" 


ByBORA  RUSSBLL—Mtittn 


CHATTO  *  WINDUS.  Ph 

Th»  Piccadilly  (1(6)  SovtLi 
BAVLE  5T.  JOtlN.~AL>~ 
lELINE  : 

By'aEORaE  R.  SIMS. 

s  Hbm  kChrlnnu    In  London'!  Biirt 

iBo'  KuTluB  KacTiiil 

tb4«b  a*  UauUillt.  I  Tk«  am&U-pul  Lkdi 

A  Il£n4  Murllf  • 

By  HAWLEY  SMART. 


C.  C.  P.-TYTLBR—iuniM  Ji 
By  SARAH  TVTLER. 


By  J.  MOVH  SMITH. 

(Ill  mmoo  s[  ArieiU. 
Bv  T.  W.  SPEIQHT. 


By  ALAN  ST.  AUBVN. 

>■  iluur.      '  I  A  Frncluc  ■  «ailii(. 


By  JOHN  STAFFORD.-iK.miod I 

^  R.  5TePHENS.-n*  OnuU^nnlli, 

By  R.  NEILSON  STEPHENS. 

R.  A.  STERNUALE.-Tht  Afibu  Iclf 

R.   L.  STBVENSON.-T-n.  EuLcW.  Club 

By  FRA\K  STOCKTON. 

By  SU^OOW^ER.   Toidkr""!*""" 

By  ANNIE  THOMAS.— ntslreiovii 

BERTHA  THOMAS,     ThtVioUoPi.i.r 

By  FRANCES  E.  TROLI.OI'E 


By  ALLEN  UPWARD. 

ByALBERT  D.  VANOAM. 

By  E.  A.  VIZBTELLY.-IM  Hmfm. 

By  CY   WARMAN..Ei»»oli«_cv 
By  A.  WERNER. 


By  V 


M  WEST  ALU 

Rai  ph  Boibnck'i  ttui 

Mr  at  by'i  bnn. 
with  Ui*  AM  Etflo. 


By  IVAN  TUROEMEFF.  &c.  '^•"I"*  ,^"""      I'™'""'"-  I  ' 

CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Po't  9'fn,  illiislraied  boarda,  a.  eich. 

By  ARTEMUS  WARD.  BY  FRANK  BARRETT. 

U-lwuWliilCcmipltli.  FMMKd  IM  litt.  romiOUltT. 

By  Mr».  ALEXANDER.  LlBl. U« LI»to».  AaMUlMj"*- 


By  GRANT  A 
ItrURO  iUrloA.  I  Due 


nnUoHimleLu. 


A  rrMl|U'i  rnfUB. 


By  Sir  W.  BESANT  aDil  J.  RICE. 

"    ""         HorOher  I  g"  0«lU->  Arbow. 


l!r«" 


t»    CHATTO  *  WIWODl, 


l,W.C. 


^Slr  WALTER   BSSaNT. 


Bv  BUCHANAN  and  MURRAY. 
Br  HALL  CAINB. 
Atntt  Bmu'  I 

By  Commander  CAMERON. 

Br  HAYDBN  CARRUTM. 

Br  AUSTIN   CLARE. 

Br  Mr*.  ARCHER  CLIVE. 

WkT  T»l  TtTTsU  Dull  hla  Wll*. 

By  AIACLARBN   COBBAN. 

Br  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 

Br  MORT.  *  PRANCES  COLLINS. 


Br  C.  HQBERT  CRADDOCK. 
By  MATT  CHIM. 


By  H.  N.  CRBU.IN.-Tata.r  naom^ 


By  EDWARD  EOOLESTON. 
^'  Bv  a.  MANVILLE  PEMN. 

By  PERCY  PITZOERALD. 


Prefaced   by  Sir  BARTLE   FRERE. 
BrQILBERT  OALL. 


LM*.v« 


Cayt    Thi  asMi 


Oy   WtLLIA.M  QtLBERT. 

.  By__BRNEST  OLANVILLE. 

By  Rav.  S.  BARINQ  QOULU. 

By  ANDREW   HALLIDAY. 
iTVT-dMr  y^t*'*- 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Ii4tF  Ui  AHi««a4  Tim. 

By  JULIAN   HAWTHORNE. 


^^°%U..        I  « 


CHATTO  A  WINDUS,  Publlibcrs^ 

BySlr  ARTHUR  HELPS. 

By  a.  A.  HENTY. 

Bv  HBADON   HILL. 

B]F  JOHN   HILL. 

Br  Mn.  CASHEL  HOEY. 

By  Mr*.  aEOROB   HOOPEIt' 


By  Mrs.  ALFRED  HUNT. 

By  MARK   KERSHAW. 

By  R.  ASHE   KINO. 

tk>  triuuf  ■[  ti»  I  Biu  Burr. 

By  BDMOND   LBPeLLBTieR 

By  JOHN   LEYS. 

By   e.  LVNN   LINTON. 


By  HENRY   W.   LUCY. 
Bv  JUSTIN   MCCARTHY'. 

WiltrMIt  Ntlilikwi.  ]  Mill  D[  AUiitnl. 


By  HUGH   MACCOLL. 
By  QEORoe  MACDONALD. 


ITIE  MURRAY. 


By  D.  CHBI 


A  Idh  I  Atsniuut.         :  A  ctpnl  •'  K^ 

Bt  MURRAY  and  HERMAN. 
Om  tnnltor  Kmbtw.  I  Tka  lUtofT  MMi. 

rkUjiM'iAUu.       I 

By  HUME  MSBBT. 


K   Mr&  CAMPBELL   PRaED. 


ByAOh 


A0NE5  MACDONELL. 


._8?„K 


By   BRAN PER  ft 

By  L.  T.  .MEADE. 
By   LEONARD  MERRICK. 
By  JEAN  MtDOLEMASS. 

By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 

Lt1l«rv4iut  lUetdrr. 

By  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 

iii«Wiii4u««ia-|rnH>Uii  VoioKir  ti 


By  RICHARD  PRVCE. 

By  JAMES  PAYN. 

BHBiKli'in&r. 

MarvbTIIlMHc. 

BoIWwTmI. 

St^Siif'- 

Msrsrss- 

am.wsiiD  T>!«. 

Ik<  Mnt  Uillm. 

tnatOtti. 

tunj  luri» 

AW«ii>ii<vtm»it 

stiSKAVKs;:!* 

uuruiui.tJtito. 

t-^nnn:,-m<n. 

'Ssf^^i'.-.r. 

,  fenjir/jT-s 

Fn>>  KIta. 

|n*J'<^udi>i>wiu 

Igr  ouk  OalT. 

ArrUMiIlntBinnl 

n.o«™.w«d. 

'  ATttIkFiUui, 

By  Mm.  J. 

H.  RIDDELL. 

lr>l[<  luriii. 

^^^•Ptt^K 

'  TMMTntrrliniw 
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.SUHi'^r 


ByCHARLES   kEiAUE. 


By  F.  W.  ItOlJlNSOIN. 


Bv  DORA   RUSSELL. 


By  ARTHUR  5KETCHLEY. 
By   HAWLEV  smart. 

by  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 

TlJ«  Oold«ii  Bdop,  Anrn  ■  Jlcrtn>iKa 

By  R.   A.  5TEHNDALE. 


By   R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
By  ROBERT  5URTEE5. 

By  WALTER  THORNBLRV. 
By  T    ADULPnUS  TROLLOPE. 
By   P.  ELEANOR  TROLLOPE. 


^> 


NEW  SERIES  OP  TWO. 


tovrt  KKd  Bt^MiBB-    Bt  b^ 


iaKK  twain. 


By  C.  C.  FRASER-TVTLER. 
By  SARAH  TVTLER. 

It.  Kant^'i  CItT'  '   Wh>LEI»Cwutlinii>« 

iHiapp«ir«<l-  I 

By  ALLEN  UPWARD. 

n«  (>••«  ■f>lH>  O™-  I  FrtDcisI  BUkUlu. 

By  WILLIAM  WESTALL. 

By  Mrs.  P.  H.  WILLIAMSON. 

By  J.  S.   WINTER. 

by   h.  (-■.  WoOti. 

By   MARGARET   WYNMAN. 

rsHILLINa  NOVELS. 

1  SiEptuI  Of  BrMB  ^P^P^  By  'b"^"*"  "  11 
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